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INTRODUCTIOX. 
The  present  '  Companion '  closely  resembles  that  of  last  year. 

As  in  former  years,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Denning  for  revising 
the  "  Meteor  Notes,"  and  Mr.  Maw  for  kindly  supplying  a  number 
of  observations  of  Double  Stars. 

M.  Loewy  has  again  favoured  us  with  advance-proofs  from  which 
we  have  obtained  the  Variable  Star  Ephemerides.  The  number  of 
these  is  considerably  increased  this  year.  The  occultations  of  stars 
by  the  Moon,  the  phenomena  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  and  the 
diagrams  and  Ephemerides  of  the  Satellites  of  the  other  planets  are 
from  the  '  Nautical  Almanac'  The  Ephemeris  of  Jupiter  V.  is 
from  the  *  Connaissance  de  Temps,'  1903. 

The  "  Fraction  of  the  Year "  is  the  fraction  which  has  ehipsed 
at  mean  noon  of  the  particular  day  from  mean  noon  on  January  i. 
The  croon's  declination  is  given  for  mean  midnight.  The  "  Lon- 
gitude of  the  Moon's  Terminator "  is  given  for  mean  midnight ; 
the  letters  M.  and  E.  signifying  morning  and  evening — that  is, 
that  the  Snn  is  rising  or  setting  on  that  particular  longitude  of 
the  Moon's  surface ;  the  sign  +  indicates  longitudes  reckoned  from 
the  central  meridian  in  a  westward  direction.  The  angles  of 
disappearance  and  reappearance  for  occultations  are  reckoned  from 
the  true  north  in  the  direction  X.  E.  S.  W.,  as  for  double  stars. 

(Ireenwich  Mean  Time  is  used,  and  the  astronomical  day  is 
reckoned  from  noon  to  noon,  except  in  the  Ephemerides  of 
Variable  Stars,  where  Greenwich  Civil  Time  is  used,  the  day 
being  reckoned  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
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The  Moon. 
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^H          6           ~^^^r          Meleoric 

Shofcers, 

[No.  326.       H 

^^r          Jiadluni-poinis  of  the  principal 

Mtieonc 

Shotvers  of  the  Year*       ^^ 

By  W,  F. 

Denninc* 

1 

Dale.        1     Eadiaiit.                MtKetpra. 

Date. 

RodiaiJt 

Meteors.          | 

Jan.     2-1, , 

0         0 
230  +53 

8wift ;  long  pa-tb». 

July    28  .  . 

0          0 
339   ^11 

Slow  ;  long. 

156  +4^ 

Swill. 

July- Sept.  . 

335   H-73    i  Swift;  sliort.           |     f 

1 1  ... 

220  +13 

Swifr.:  sli-eals. 

Jiilv-Aiig.  . 

339  -^7 

Slow  ;  longf. 

295  +53 

Slow  ;  brig  lit. 

July^Qct,   8 

30   +36 

Swift;  streak.^. 

108    -    S 

Very  a  w if t;  streaks. 

Aug.      4-10 

350   +49 

Swift. 

III   +32 

Swifl. 

tO-I2 

45  +57 

Swift;  streaks. 

29  ... 

Z13   +52 

Verv  smi'L             1 

10-Sept.   16 

353   -»i 

Rather  slow. 

Feb.      5-10 

74  +43 

Slow;  brigbi. 

Aug.    J 5  ... 

290  +53 

Swift;  bri|rht. 

s  5  .«. 

136   +11 

Swift;  streaks. 

21-25 

291    +60 

Slow;  bright. 

261   +  4 

Swift;  fttreakH. 

25  ... 

S  +11 

Slow ;  short. 

20  ... 

181    +34 

Swift;  blight. 

Ang.-Sppt.  . 

346   +  0 

Slow. 

20  ... 

26^    +36 

Swift;  aLreaks. 

Aug-Out,  2 

74   +42 

Swift;  streaks.        | 

1  Mar,   1-4... 

166   +% 

Slow;  bright. 

Sept,     3-8  . 

353    +39 

Very  swift. 

14-.. 

150  +54 

Swift. 

5-15 

62   +37 

Swift;  streaks. 

18  .. 

316   +76 

Slow;  briglit. 

6-17 

106   +152 

Swift;  streaks. 

^4  ... 

161    +58 

Swift. 

15  ^^> 

77    +57 

Swift;  streaks. 

17  ... 

ZI9   +32 

Swift;  small 

21  ... 

3^   +J9 

Slow. 

28  ... 

263   +62 

Ratlier  swift. 

27  --. 

75   +15 

Swift;  streftka.        i 

A  nr.    1  i-14 

210  —10 

Sltjw  ;  fireballs. 

Get.       2  ... 

230   +52 

Slow  ;  bright. 

Ap-ir-M^yi 

240  +47 

Small ;  short. 

4  ... 

133    -h79 

Swift;   streaka. 

Apr.    jS-23 

189   -31 

Slow ;  long. 

4  -. 

310   +77 

Slowish. 

20-21 

261    +36 

Swift;  bL  white. 

8  ... 

77   +3' 

Swift ;  streaka. 

10-21 

270  +33 

Swift. 

«<I4 

4S   +58 

Siniill ;  Bhi>rt. 

■  25  ... 

272  +21 

Swifl;  abort. 

14  ■' 

133    +68 

Rather  swift. 

30  ... 

^9'   +59 

Until er  slow. 

1613 

89   +   8 

Swifl;  streaks. 

May       1-6. 

338  -  2 

Swift;  streaks. 

J  8-20 

92   +15 

Swift.;  streaka. 

5^17 

254  -21 

Slowish. 

23  ... 

99   +13 

Swift;  streaks. 

► 

^46  +  3 

Slow;   bright. 

29  ... 

109   +23 

Very  swift.              | 

11-18 

231    +27 

Slow ;  aniall. 

Nor.     I  ..^ 

1      43    +ii 

Slow;  bright. 

29  ... 

264  +64 

Slow  i  eh. 

2  ... 

55  +  9 

Slow;  bright. 

30- Aug. 

333   +^7 

Swift:  Btreaks. 

J0*12 

133   +3' 

Very  sw i ft ;  streaks. 

May -June  . 

*15   +   9 

Eather  slow. 

14-15 

150  +22 

Swih;  streaks. 

June-July  . 

249  —20    I  Slow;  flrebalk. 

16-28 

154  +41 

Swift ;  streaks. 

June    10  ... 

261   +   5 

Very  slow. 

20-23 

63  +23 

Sltiw;  bright. 

li-ig 

274  +69 

Bather  swift.           j 

23-24 

25  +43 

Very  slow;  iraiiia. 

13  ... 

310  +61 

Swift;  streaks. 

25-28 

208  +43 

Very  swift.                  J 

June-Sep. . . 

3JS  +57 

Swift ;  Blow  in  Sep 

30  ... 

19<>   +S8 

Swift;  Btimks,       '     1 

Junu  26  ... 

354  +39 

Swift;  streaks. 

!»«;.     4  - 

162    +58 

Swift;  streaks            1 

June-Ang. . 

303    +H 

Swift. 

6  ... 

«o   +23 

Slow;  bright.              " 

July      6-22 

282  —13 

Very  bIow. 

8  ... 

>4J   +   7 

Swift;  etreab*. 

15-3^ 

13   +43 

Swift:  streaks.        , 

8  ... 

20S    +71 

Rather  swift. 

19... 

314  +48 

Swift;  short. 

jo-12. 

100  +33 

Swift;  fibort 

19-^4 

290  +H 

Slow. 

12  ... 

119  +29 

Rather  swift. 

9-S^p.iS 

323   -14 

Slow  ;  long. 

21  ... 

194  +*7 

Swit't;  streaks. 

Z5-Sep.  15 

48   +43 

Switt;  streaka. 

25  ...j 

98+31    I  Very  slow,                  i 

The  radlant-pointa  of  the  inoj^  brilliant 

BbowereJ  are 

indicated  by  heftviar  typo.    The     1 

Leonids  of  JioreinW  may  be  somewhat  plent 

iful  in  1 903. 

1 

The  Persekk,  witli  max.  on  Aufjiist  1 1 ,  are  tIs 

iblefuracone 

iderable  period  and  tbeir  radiant-    | 

povuL  es 

liiibiLH  a.  motion  lo  E.N.E.  aniongftt  th 

B  shirs.     The 

following  is  an  epheuieris 

. — 

^ 

Dute. 

.Rftdiant. 

Bate. 

Badiant. 

Date, 

R&diiLnt. 

■ 

a          fi 

a          fi 

A              ^ 

■ 

July  19  ... 

189  +50*5  1 

Jidy  29  ... 

0           0 
*9  3  +S3'8 

'Aug.    8... 

D                 0 
41-5    +565 

r  J 

21  ... 

2o"8  +5ri 

31  ... 

31 '6   +S4'4 

10... 

4f-3   +569' 

»3  .., 

22-8  +51*8 

Aug.     2  ... 

3r9  +55° 

'              12  ... 

47'!    +573 

F                                 ^S'^!H'9  +^^-3ii             4  ^.. 

3H  +sys 

H  ... 

50*0   +57*7 

a7-./«7*j  -f-sr^l          6... 

38**}  +  S&'a 

lb  *.\SV^  -^rh^'^ 

\ 

J 

1903.] 
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Planets. 

^ 

[No. 

*526. 

Jupiter  (5^). 

Saturn  ( H )« 

1903. 

K.A.     1 

Noon.   1 

Noon. 

Diam  1 

i 
Rises. 

Bit*. 

Sets, 
h  in 

K,A. 
Noon. 

Dec. 
Noon. 

Diain 

ai..^- 

li  m    & 

c         < 

it 

h   m' 

li    m 

h  ni    B 

0      f 

u 

h  m 

h   lu 

Jan.      1 

21   i4  34 

t6      5S. 

31-6 

22     6! 

*  44 

7  21 

»9  59  55 

20  52  S. 

H'G 

£t    II 

t  20 

zt 

zi  42     6 

14  40 

308 

20  57 

'  43 

6  29 

iQ     9  47 

20  24 

140 

19    59     0    Jl 

Feb,    10 

22       0    28' 

13     5 

304 

1944J 

0  43 

5  3« 

io  19  34 

19  5+ 

14*0 

t8  43,22  5« 

Mar,     z 

22    18    SS 

11  25 

304 

18  3S 

23  39 

4  43 

10  28  42 

'9  *5 

14*2    17  3'|u  49 

2Z 

21  36  4VI 

9  43 

30'« 

n  25{ 

22    3S 

3   5120  36  31 

1859 

J 46     16  J7|2o  38 

X  ■: 

^a  51  35 

8     4 

3iii 

j6  14' 

2,    36 

2  58 

10  42  34 

18  39 

iS'o    IS     2  »9  »5 

25     S  37 

6  35 

310 

'5     3 

20  33 

i     3 

20    46    22 

18  27 

15*6  li  J  461 18   10 

21 

13  J>   14' 

5  20 

34K 

13  50 

19  26 

I     4 

iO  47  36 

18  24 

l6'o 

12  29  16  53 

June   ] 0 

'3  3C>  45 

4  ^S 

368 

12  36 

18   17 

23   58 

20   46    n 

18  32 

i6-6 

II   10I15  33 

30 

^3  3^  '7 

3  55 

39-4 

It    21 

17     4 

22    47 

:o  42   3c 

18  49 

170 

9  48  14  10 

July    10 

i3  37   19 

3  55 

420 

10       3 

IS  4^ 

21    29 

20  37     t 

J9   12 

J7"Jt 

8  27 12  46 

Aug.     9 

^l  33  3« 

4  25 

44"s 

K43 

14  23 

20     5 

10   31      5 

•9  35 

17*3 

7     9'»  a» 

Z9 

^3  as  59' 

5   »9 

456 

^    *ol 

12   57 

18  34 

20  15   3S 

19  5& 

17-0 

5  39 

9  57 

Sept.  18 

23   16  22, 

&  22 

45'S 

5  S«l 

J I    29 

17     0 

iO  21    53 

20     9 

1 6-6 

4  22 

«  3^ 

Oct.      8 

23     7  33 

7  j6 

4+'S 

4  3*>, 

10     2 

15  28 

20  20  33 

20  14. 

i6'o 

3     3 

7  IS 

2$ 

23     2     5 

7+6 

42^6 

3   14 

8   38 

14     2 

20  21    58 

10     9 

156 

'  43^  5  58 

Nov.    17 

23     1  24 

7  45 

402 

I   54 

7    18 

12  41! 

20  26     2 

19  50 

15-0 

0  19;  4  43 

Dec.      7 

^3     S  4ii 

7   13 

37-t 

0  381 

6     4 

1  1     30  10    32    2] 

19  34 

r4.-6 

23  14;  3  31 

27 

23    J+  25 

6  i4S. 

35^2 

23  23J 

4  54 

10    25 

20  40  28 

"9     5S. 

H-4 

22     i|  2  21 

Urazit3 

IS(^), 

Neptune  (^),               I 

Jan.      I 

t7  ^7  36I 

23  21  S. 

r% 

.«  52 

»»  44 

1  36 

696 

22  17 N. 

27      3  »o 

II  27I 

„        3» 

»7  34  35; 

23  26 

34 

"7    * 

*o  53 

0  45, 

6     55^ 

22  19 

27    •     A     19 

9  26 

Mar.     2 

17  39  all 

13  29 

3 '5 

15    9 

19      Q 

12  511 

6     4    4 

22  20 

26     23     19 

7  26 

Apr.      1 

17  40  58J 

^3  30 

3-6 

13  13 

17     3 

*o  55 

6     4^3 

22  22 

2-6     2i     22j    5    29 

2*6  ,19  26    3  33 

May      I 

17  39  1^1 

23  30 

3*7 

n  13 

15     3 

IS  S5 

6     6  47 

2143 

V 

'7  3S     o' 

23  28 

3*7 

9  10 

13      T 

16  52 

6   JO  45 

22    23 

2-5  |i7  32    1   39 

June  3c 

17  29  44| 

n   25 

37 

7     7 

10  58 

H  49 

6   IS  28 

22    22 

i'5    '5  3523  42 

July    30 

17  15  H 

23   22 

3-6 

5     4 

8    56 

12  47 

6  20     4 

22    20 

25    13  4221  +9 

Aug.  29 

k  23  32 

21    20 

3*6 

3     4 

6  56 

to  47 

6  23  4.1 

22    17 

2*6    II  47  (9  S4 

Stjpt.  23 

i?  H^  SJ 

*3  ii 

1    35 

1     8 

5     0 

?  5^ 

6  25  34 

X2    15 

2-6 

9  51  17  58 

Oft.      2S 

17  29  221 

^3  »5 

3*4 

23  15 

3     6 

6  57 

6  2t;   2G 

22    15 

a-fr 

7  5316     0 

Not.    27 

17   36     9 

23  29 

3H 

21  24 

"    '5 

5     7 

&  23     6 

22    IS 

27 

5  53  14    c 

D^\   zr 

»7  45  59 

23  33  S. 

3'3 

19  30 

23  21 

3  "2^ 

6  19  40 

22    17 N. 

2-7 

3  5*"  5« 

GeraA. 


FaUas. 


J903. 

B.A. 

Nooti. 

J>BO, 

Noon. 

Transits, 

1 902. 

K.A. 

Noon. 

Dec. 
Noon. 

iTmnsita. 

h  m 

0    J 

b    in 

h    ni 

0         i 

\    b   m 

Jun.  16  ... 

JO  J  6 

24  58  ^' 

14   34 

Dec.  23  .., 

6  29 

32     51a 

12  23 

2S  ... 

10    9 

26  40 

13  40 

1 

Feb.     9,.. 

10    0 

z%  16 

12  43 

1903. 

21    .., 

9  49 

29  31 

,   i«   4<i 

Jan.     4  ... 

6   19 

32    12 

11  25 

Har.    5  ... 

9  39 

30  13 

to  48 

lb  ... 

6  fo 

3:5    12  fc). 

10  29 

Juno. 

Vesta. 

;  Apr.  21  ... 

16  16            531  s. 

14  26 

Oct.  31  ...) 

4  34 

i3   57 N. 

i3  57 

M»>y    .|  .. 

ifi   19             4  ?6 

i;    ?i 

Nov,  12  .,, 

4  24 

13   39 

13     0 

1            16.,. 

ifi   JO              3   ;q 

Ji    U 

i4  ... 

4    1- 

1^   25 

12     c 

28  ... 

16     0              2  4^^ 

II    38 

Dec.    ei  ..  : 

3   59 

13    »9 

ti      1 

Juuff    9  ... 

15   50      ^       =   i^ 

10  41      1 

J8  ... 

1 

34S 

»3   H 

(o     3 

^'*  ^i/tfew  ofrmng  mid  ti^lXing  con'ue.pontl  Ui  the  adjucent  Uiuiiwt,  irr^pective  of  tbe  day  give 
Uie  a  rift  i-Ghfuith 


1903.]  Eclipses, 


ECLIPSES  IN  1903. 

In  the  year  1903  there  will  be  two  Eclipees  of  the  Sun  and  two  of  the 
Moon. 

I. — An  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  1903,  March  28. 

InTisible  at  Qreenwich.  This  Eclipse  will  be  visible  only  from  Eastern  Asia 
and  the  extreme  north-west  of  N.  America.  The  line  of  Central  Eclipse  p.isses 
through  China  and  Siberia.— At  Hong  Kong  a  Partial  Eclipse  will  be  visible. 
Magnitude  of  greatest  Eclipse  (Sun's  diam.  =  i )  0*535.  Time  of  greatest  phase 
March  a8<t  i9»»  54«'  Hong  Kong  M.  T. 


II. — A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  1903,  April  11, 

Visible  at  Greenwich.  Magnitude  of  the  Eclipse  (Moon's  diam.  =1)  0*973. 
The  ih^t  contact  witli  shadow  will  be  at  135°  frum  the  North  point  towards 
the  East,  last  contact  258^  towards  the  East. 

h     m  h  m 

First  contact  with  Penumbra    9  27*6  With  shadow   10  34*4. 

l«wfc            »»                   »»             H  584  »          »         13  51*6 

Middle  of  Eclipse  12  130 


III. — A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  1903?  September  20. 

Invisible  at  Greenwich.  The  Line  of  Central  Eclipse  lies  chiefly  in  the 
Antarctic  Regions.— At  Perth,  W.  Australia,  a  Partial  Eclipse  will  bo  visible. 
Magnitude  (Sun's  diam.  =1)  0*152, 


IV. — A  Partial  Eclipse  of  Hie  Moon,  1903,  October  6» 

h     ra  h     m 

First  contact  with  Penumbra    028*5  With  shadow     i  40*5 
Liwt        »            u        )f           6     6*7  „        „  4  547 

Middle  of  Eclipse 3  17*6 

Partly  visible  at  Greenwich.  Magnitude  of  the  Eclipse  (Moon's  diam.  =1) 
0*869.  First  contact  with  shadow  41°  from  N.  point  towards  E.  Last  con- 
tact at  285^  towards  E.  The  Moon  rises  at  Greenwich  at  5^'  32"'  obscured  by 
the  Penumbra* 


10  Occuitaticns,  1903.  [No.  326. 

OCCULTATIONS,  1903.     (Visible  at  Greenwich.) 


Date. 


Jan. 
12 

12 
H 
14 
16 

17 
18 

22 
22 

Feb, 

2 
3 

4 
6 

7 
8 

8 

9 

9 
10 
10 
II 
>3 

H 
>4 

Kar. 

7 


8 
10 
12 
«3 

>4 
»7 
«7 
18 

Apr. 

2 
3 

4 

6 
6 
6 

9 
10 


Star. 


26  GeiTiinorum 
\  GplriinDniiii   . 

60  Cancri    , 

a  Cancri 

p^  Leonis    

B.A.C.  4077  .. 
B.A.O.  4294  ... 
D.M.-170  1 
No.  4502  / 
B.A.G.  5408   ... 


B.A.C.  221 

BJLC.440 

31  Arietis   

^'-'Taiiri 

lie  Tauri  

D.M.-fi7°  1 
"So.  1214  J 
B.A,C.  2116  ... 
X  Geuiinoruni... 
68  Geminorum . 

A^  Cancri   

A'  Cancri  

h  Leouis 

V  Leonis 

B.A.C.  4135  ... 
BJL.C.  4200  ... 
B.A.O.  4225  ... 


D.M^-i70  1 
No.  1203  J 

DJ«I.-hi6°  \ 
N,o.  1363/ 

51  Geminorum. 

a  Cancri 

p*  Leonis    

B.A.C.  4077   ... 

B.A.C.  4294  ... 

r^LihwB 

C*  Libra... 

X  Ophiuchi 


B.A.C.  1526   .. 

130  Tauri   

D.M.-hi60      1 
No.  1363] 

A*  Cancri   

A2  Cancri   

60  Cancri    

•»  Lnonis 

B.A.C.  4200   .. 
JO   j  B.A.C.  4225   .. 


Disap.       I       Beap. 


M.T. 

P. 

h  m 

0 

4  0 

37 

19  20{ 

3* 

7  30 

163 

8  14 

7« 

16  12 

77 

20  8 

S* 

14  0 

58 

15  42 

121 

18  30 

104 

10  13 

5' 

4  8 

'*5 

'a  43t 
9  45 

10  43 

6  27 
12     I 

3  56 

11  21 

15  26 

16  55 

9  30 

16  47 

9  37 
15  10 

17  28 


>4  33 
6  47 

12  23 

4  59 

13  28 
16  19 

9  19 

13  6 

14  41 
16     1 


11  21 

6  47 

13  40} 

5  46 

8  8 

12  44 

11  48 

9  58 

12  24 


150 
37 

III 
60 

75 
126 

40 
109 

74 
141 
142 


"^5 

"44 

>53 
68 
107 
118 
141 
120 
141 
94 


»7S 
128 

54 

76 

138 

81 

^77 
9'J 
97 


h  m 

4  30 
>9  37t 

7  5*; 

9  8 
»7  9 
20  41 
14  40 

16  48 
»9  54 


11  4t 
4  50 
13   It 

10  30 

11  40 

7  3» 

12  50 

4  49 
12  25 
15  48 
>7  47 
10  27 

17  45 
10  29 
15  46 

18  13 


15 


'5t 

7  36 

13  ' 

5  50 

14  36 
17  21 

10  26 

14  21 

15  47 
17  15 

11  26 
7  44 

14  14+ 

6  50 
9  " 

13  34 

12  23 
II  8 

13  34 


323 
349 
219 
306 
332 
349 
351 
268 

»79 


277 
189 
191 

315 

240 


Apr. 

10 
10 
12 
^3 

May 

2 

7 
12 

»9 

June 

.  2 

4 

7 

7 

9 
>3 
16 

a7 
27 

July 

9 

16 
18 


H7 
228 

231 
316 
301 
283 
264 

^74 
250 
284 


186 
239 

3*4 

3M 
159 
^14 
233 

315 
310 


Date. 


249 

318 
291 

260 

356 

284 

322 

264  Aug. 

260 

356 

341 


10 
16 
18 

18 

>9- 

Sept. 

3 

6 

8 

II 

15 

>7 

Oct. 

6 

10 
II 

»4 
19 

30 
31 


Star. 


/"Virginis   ... 
B.A.C.  4261 
B.A.C.  4697 
II  Fidcium ... 


68  Geminorum 
B.A.C.  4135    .. 

X  Opliiuchi 

B.A.C.  7804  .. 


;>^  Leonis 

B.A.C.  4294    .. 

rLibne 

PLibrie 

29  Ophiuchi  .. 
B.A.C.  7063  .. 
B.A.C.  7986    .. 

60  Cancri   

a  Cancri 


p^  '^a^iUarii 
73  Pisciiini .., 
38  Arietis  .. 


B.A.C.  8094   ... 

63  Tauri 

D.M.+  I7*      "i 

No.  1203  J 
D.M.  +  17''      1 

No.  1214  J 
X  Geminorum. . 


B.A.C.  7063    ... 
B.A.C.  8017    ... 

44  Piscium 

D.M.+  I2*  1 
No.  436  / 
B.A.C.  I  w6  .. 
D.M.  +  160  "i 
No.  1363/ 
a  Cancri 


<?  Pi.««cinra    

a  Tauri   

130  Tauri   

68  Geminorum 

A»  Cancri    

D.M.-ii«      \ 
No.  5640  I 
p  Aquarii    .„ 
B.A.C.8094 


Disap. 


M.T.     P. 


h    m 
15  46 

17    22t 

7  47 
15  14! 

7  »5 

13  42 

8  7t 

14  49 

9  44 
8  14 

13  23 

14  32 

7  '9+ 

12  27 

14  40 

8  42 

9  28 

8     4 

15  28 

13  50 


"4     3 
16  13 

>4    5 

15  II 

13  i6t 


7     4 
13     4 

6  27! 

"  5'3 
II  56 
15     8 

13  53+ 


II  31 

8  18 
14  36 

9  44t 
14  56 

11  io 

7  10 

12  30 


158 

189 

69 

63 

86 

8+ 

129 

49 

n? 

>34 

'44 

97 

53 

96 

76 

«59 
66 

63 
5» 

5a 

54 

15 

128 

28 
4' 


80 

72 
76 

83 

61 

121 

«3i 


S5 

83 
78 
83 

>73 

»4 

3 

77 


M.'J 


h    I 

16  a 

17  2 
84 

16  I 

8  2 
'4  3 

9 
»5  5 


9  » 
16  4 
14  4 


16  4 
14  4 

»5  4 
»3  4 


8  2 
14  2 

7  * 
>3 

>*  5 
16 

14  3 


12  4 
9  I 

15  5 

10  3 

15  > 

11  f 

7  A 

13  1 


T/jff  M     r     f^^  below  horigon.  J  Star  seUing.  *  %Hw  T\wt\«L. 

»n^ieg  (B)  are  r^knned  from  the  true  N.  point  in  the  atri>i  1\oT^  1^ ..  T. ,  K,  Vh  .,  i,  e.  It^m 
bottom  of  the  Moon*8  inyerted  imnge  toi^wcda  xik*  t\^XK 


1903.] 


OceuUations,  1903  (contittued)^ 


11 


i         Star. 

t» 

Disap.       1       Reap. 

Date. 

Star. 

bo 

CO 

1       Disap.       1       Eeap. 

^ 

M.T. 

P. 

M.T. 

i^- 

!   M.T. 

t».. 

j   M.T. 

P. 

IfArietis 

y$ 

5» 
«S 

6-5 

5'o 
6-5 
5*4 
5*5 
6-2 
60 
67 

h  m 
6  36 

17  59 
II   10 

85. 

9  59 
15  30 

?" 

16  22 
15     I 
15  36 
19  17 

ll 

»  53 

0 

116 

28 

140 

128 

^7 

18 

62 

167 

109 

167 

142 

81 

81 

97 

ll    in 

I  '9 

18  32 

II  47 

9  3* 

10  29 

9  28 
16  52 
16     7 
16  11 
20  23 

9     9+ 
9  16 

3  46 

0 
203 

313 

205 

^*5 

3*7 

351 
301 
214 

287 

^33 
268 

H5 
229 
223 

Dec. 

2 

10 
13 
31 

D.M.  +  12*'      1 

No.  436/ 

B.A.C.  1526    ... 

130  Tauri  

D.M.-+-i7^      1 

No.  1182  J 
D.M.-fi7°      1 

No.  1203  1 
D.M.-fi7°      '1 

No.  1214  f 
X  Geininorum . . 

B.A.C.2737    ... 
B.A.C.  3407    ... 
d  Leonis 

5'9 

5-8 
5'5 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

l'^ 
64 

6*3 
5'3 

h   m 

12  19 

8  53 
4  35I 

16  52 

19     6 

19  52 

17  40 
'3  45 

9  47 

13  14 

17  56 
8  24 

0 
»35 
III 

56 

5* 
168 

34 
109 

«5i 

171 
168 
116 
133 

h   m 
.2  56 

9  5« 

5  *7 

17  37 

19  22 

20  16 

1841 
14  31 
10     6 
13  46 
19     9 
9     7 

0 

jSArietis    

Ill  Tauri   

D.M.  +  ,70      1 

No.  1203/ 
D.M.^170      . 

No.  1214  / 
B.A.C.2116    ... 
X  Oeminorum . . 
68  Geuiinorum . 

43  Leonis    

75  Leonis   

79  Leonis    

B.A.O.  7063    ... 

44Pificiuiii 

77FisciuDi 

198 

229 
294 

320 

204 

338 

274 
232 
214 
230 
291 
204 

B.A.C.4591    ... 
7S  Tauri 

t  Star  below  horixon. 

The  angles  (P)  are  reckoned  from  the  true  N.  point  in  the  direction  N.,  E.,  S..  W.,  i 
bottom  of  the  Moon's  inrerted  image  towards  the  right. 


,  e.  from  the 


The  following  "  near  approaches  "  are  also  given  in  the  *  Nautical 
Almanac,'  and  are  especially  interesting  to  observers  rather  South 
and  rather  North  of  Greenwich  respectively : — 


North  Near 

Approaches. 

Date. 

Star. 

Mag. 

G.M.T. 

Angle. 

Dat«. 

Star. 

Mag. 

G.M.T. 

Angle. 

Jan.  13 
Feb.  21 
Mar.   7 

8 
lUy   4 

14 
29 

July  27 

B.A.C.  2737  ... 
B.A.C.  6287  .. 
D.M.4-i7°     \ 
No.  1182  J 
X  Geminorum.. 
h  Leonis 

▼ar. 

h  m 
15  26 
19  20 

>3    4 

14  27 
938 

15  28 

9     5 
8  31 

0 

'7 

357 

7 

II 
21 

355 
II 

19 

Aug.   4 
8 

9 
Sept.    5 

6 

6 
Nov.    6 

7 
30 

Y  Sagittarii  ... 

D.M.-ii°     1 

No.  5640  J 

p  Aquarii  

9  Aquarii  

B.A.C.7986  ... 
B.A.C.  7993  ... 

63  Tauri     

115  Tauri  

ePiscium  

var. 
6-3 
5*3 

1:1 

5*4 
57 

h  m 

10  48 

>3    4 

845 

*5  25 

9  3» 

11  2 
10  44 

»3     » 
5     9 

0 
355 

338 

344 
338 
339 
337 
347 

338 

y  Sagittarii    ... 
X  Geminorum. . 
79  Leonis  

South  Near  Ajfproaches, 


h  m 

n 

Jan.     8 

31  Arietis  

S-6 

4     5 

16? 

12 

D.M.  +  i6«     \ 
No.  1363 

6-5 

13  24 

191 

12 

51  Geminoriun. 

54 

17  58 

191 

Mar.  10 

jc  Cancri 

5-a 
5*2 

13  43 
10  42 

200 

c  Cancri 

200 

.       17 

V  Libra    

60 

12  28 

197 

Hij    7 

RA.C.  4077  ... 

6-4 

7     8 

204 

II 

^*  Libra    

5*4 

7  35 

196 

.      '9 

p  Aquarii  

5*3 

13  11 

165 

Aug.  14 

?  Arietis    

5*5 

II  30 

162 

16 

ei  Tauri 

I'l 

99      g       ttX 

18 

I>.M.^I7'*       1 

^../            / 

/        No.  iipi// 

^S  j  '3  25  j 

^77 

Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


5 
6 
6 
6 
8 

II 

6 

9 
27 
3' 


44Fi8cium , 

77  Piscium 

75  Tauri 

a  Tauri  

D.M.+i7°     \ 

No.  1191/ 

A  Leonis 

D.M.  +  i6°      1 

No.  1363  J 

tr  Leonis    

B.A.C.  237  ... 
a  Tauri  


^W^iS^                        Jnpihr's  SalellHts,  igoj-                  [No.  SfTT^^^H 

^^H      '                   JLTlTEli'S  8ATEfJjrE\  19^3. 

I 

^^^^H                                                Fh9Tiom3na. 

1 

^^^^  e,  Sis^iifios  Ec.  lIi^.  ;   R,  Re.  ro. ;  i^,  0.t\  dia. ;  0,  O.t-.  re. ;  /,  Tr.  Tug,;  T,  Tr 

V 

F     Jatnutff/, 

*/rtj'^  (fon  ),       1 

Nar,  {am  ), 

.i/>j-,  (con). 

Apr.  (ctm.),      ' 

J/.r,(ociS 

S     li    m             1 

a   h  111 

d     h     ID 

d     h    iu            1 

d     U  m 

d  h  lu^H 

i     I  47  ».  E. 

139^  "i.  ^-   1 

zo  18  21  i.  /.          2   JO  48  iii.  /.    i 

14     J    14  il  f..    1 

26  11  23  ii» 

I     0  ii.  E. 

n     S  i.  E. 

20  41  i/r,     1        14  21   iii/r.  1 

5  50  ii.  0* 

■  6  Ji  ii.1 

19  >5  1-  ^■ 

1 1    10  ii.  1\    1 

211s;     t  \.  e,          3     0  11   i.  <".      1 

13  15  i.  t 

^'   51-  !•'; 

2j   16  LT. 

11  46  iiuT.  1 

17   50  i.  0.               3  21   i»  0. 

1 5  44  i.  T. 

z7     r   J3  1  ;A* 

23  41  tv.  L 

1+     5  29  i.  t      ' 

2  J  20  ii.  i. 

9  20  ii.  f. 

15     9  4'  '.  ^; 

9    56  iii,  < 
13   19  iii. 

^  «     4  17  iv.  1\ 

7  49  i*  T. 

21     2  12  ii.  T, 

13  3»  iia    1 

iz  53  1.0. 

14  21  ill.  fl. 

15     2  43  i.  0. 

12  52  i.  t 

22     24    i,  i.         j 

2r   11  ii.  ^ 

J4  15  iii.< 

'      16   i£  il  ^. 

1   10  ii«  0. 

13   S3  iii.  ^. 

4     0  44  i.  T,     1 

16     0     I   ii.  T, 

17  43  ill. 

1      17   10  i.  0.      1 

5  37  5.  E. 

15111.  T. 

10  36  iv.  e. 

7    55  I'* 

19     oi.«. 

19     8  ii,  T. 

7   17  ii^-E. 

19  38  iii.  D. 

i^     0  iv.  E.  1 

10  14.  i.  T. 

Z2    2Z    I.  i 

\      20  16  i.  E. 

23   59  i-  ^.      1 

13     9   ^o  i.  e. 

17   38  iv.  0. 

19  42  iii.  ^ 

28     5  26  ii.  « 

21    14  iji.  E. 

16     2  20  i,  T. 

12  21   i.o. 

18   50  i.  ^. 

23   13  iii.T. 

11  23  ii,  t 

3   14  26  L  ^ 

zi     11   i   i>. 

J 7  z5  iL  c. 

21   51  i.  0.    ' 

17     4     9  i.«. 

,7  ZM.J; 

16  46  i.T. 

2  1   49  ii.  t 

21  23  ii.  0. 

22   12  iv.  0. 

7  23  i.  0. 

19  43  I'l! 

4  10  51  ii.  0. 

25   iq  ui»  0, 

24     7  21  i.  L 

5     4  59  ii^''. 

14  32  ii.  e. 

19  13  19  i.  rJ 

n  41  i  0. 

17061.  E. 

9  4^  i.  T. 

7  50  ii.  T. 

19  14  ii.  0. 

16  5i  10 

14  45  J.  1^- 

0  44  ii.  T. 

25     3    58  i.  c. 

r6   54  i.  L 

i3     2  Zj  i.  ^ 

30     J    so  i*-< 

15  19  il  E. 

q   J  5  iii.  E. 

6  5t  L  0. 

19  14  i  T. 

4  44  1^  T. 

2  47  ii.J 

S     M^  i.  *?■ 

iS  3c  i.  /. 

12  45  iLf. 

21   55  iti.  e. 

21  38  1.  e. 

5   35  ii.^ 

u   17  i.  T. 

20  50  i.  T. 

15  37  11  T. 

6433  iii  0. 

15     t   53  i.o. 

6     5  iv.  1 

6     4  33  i".  if* 

iS  15  44  i.o. 

26     1  5z  i.  f. 

M   '»  i.  ff- 

10  36  ii.  ^. 

It   5f  1.  J 
J4  i3  »^^ 

5  36  iu  L 

16  36  ii.  0. 

4  I  z  1.  1\ 

16  12  i.o. 

13  25  ii.  T. 

<6  J I  i.  0. 

18  34  i.  E. 

6  19  iii.  ^ 

2z  38  ii.  e. 

20  55  i.  L 

;¥av. 

*  16  iii.  T. 

zo  30  is.  f. 

9  54  iii.  T. 

732  ii.  0. 

23   14  i.T. 

8  3  1  it.  T. 

20  35  vi.  E. 

22  27  i.  e.      ' 

11  24  i.  /. 

zo     S  56  lii,  ^. 

I     4  z8  iii. 

9  n  iii:- 

19     I  25  iv.  T. 

17     1   21  i.  0. 

13  44  i  T. 

9  20  iii.  E. 

7   56  iii.' 

'7     3  ^7  i-  ^- 

n    1  i.^. 

6  43  ii.  e. 

8     7471.  e. 

9  51  iii.  0, 

7  57i.«^ 

TI     21     I.  C 

5  47  i.T. 

15  21  i,  T. 

8  4z  iv.  /. 

JO  53  i.  0. 

I  3  22  iii.  0. 

S     0  ig  ii.  a. 

ao  10  14  i.o. 

10  48  11.  0. 

18  24  ii.  t. 

J  7     6  L  e. 

19  4^  ii  < 

0  4  J  i.  0. 

11   13  \\,t. 

13  10  IV.  T, 

21   14  ii  1\ 

2Q  22  I  0. 

z     0  45  li.  1 

3  41  4.  E. 

n     3  i.E. 

20  zj  i.  f. 

9     5   SS  i-  ^■ 

21     3  50  ii.  e. 

6  13  i.  ^^ 
8  4t  I  H 

4  39  ii'  ^- 

13  33  iii.  ^. 

22  42  i.  T. 

8  14  i-T, 

4  49  i^»  e. 

31  57  1.^- 

14     S  il.  T. 

1$   16  55  i.  <?. 

J5   16  iii.  /. 

8  37  ii.  0. 

,    3     ^-6  1  e^ 

^  51  I.  q 

^    0  f8  «.  T. 

17  15  iii.  T. 

19  51  i,  0, 

J  8  48  iii.  T. 

9     8  iv.  E. 

iZ  5c  ill.  0, 

ZI     7  3*  i.  *^ 

29     2   10  il  ?'. 

10     2   1  5  i.  «J. 

14     9  iv.  ^j. 

16   10  it.  i 

B9    0  iL  ^. 

9  SI  i.T. 

5     1  ii  T. 

5  tj  i^O, 

IS  as  1 -^ 

,8  57  ii^j 

-     B'^  11  1.  0. 

22    4  44  i'  <>* 

14  53  i.t. 

II   56  ii,!*. 

17  44  i.T, 

4  0  nvS 

3  III.  ^ 

a  I  55  «.  T. 

6     3  ii.  ff. 

17  13  i.T. 

J 6  26  ii.  0. 

18  3  J  iv.  0. 

ai   II  iR 

7  la  i.  E. 

17  55  "i.  *'. 

J I     0  2  5  i.  L 

22  11   35  i. ''^ 

J  5   ,7  iii.j 

»o     1   1 5  lit.  E. 

9  5S  ii.  E, 

30    0     7  iii.  0. 

1  44  i/r. 

t4  5a  1.  0. 

17  zo  iii*, 

9       2    iV.  M. 

23     z     2  i.  i. 

f  1   24  i.  e. 

zo  44  i.  f. 

23     0     0  ii.  /. 

18  36  iii-J 

13  5«  iv.O, 

4  »a  i.  'J'. 

14  Si  i.o. 

Z3   51   i.o. 

2  48  ii^T. 

20  54  I  i 

1?  H  iv.  c. 

23  '5  i.  ". 

2C3     1  ii.  P. 

IS    7  48  ii,  t. 

9   5S  i.  ^^ 

%z     z  m: 

16  2S   i.  /. 

31     0  13  ii.  0* 

10  38  ji.T. 

12   14  i.  T. 

5     0   21   \.i 

t8  48  i.T, 
20  12  iv.  K 

Murvh. 

9  24  i.  f. 
11  43  i'T. 

iS  55  i^^. 
ZI    14  I  T. 

24     0     7  iii.  L 
3  36  iii.  T, 

9     2  ii.i 
14     7  ii.^ 

ji     11  4a  i-  0. 

J9     I   31  iv.  0. 

13     1    56  iii,  ('. 

6     3  i.  e. 

J9  23  i.l 

i  3  44  ii-  ''' 

I  49  ii^.  '* 

JprfL 

5  20  iii.  E. 

9  zi  i.  0. 

21  4i  i-4 

16  40  i.  E. 

2  11   i.  T*    1    1     <;   52  i.  f. 

5  *7  i^'   i- 

17     8  ii.  e. 

6   K  z  ^  l.i 

1 7   57  ii-  1'^- 

5  26  iii.  T. 

S   51  i.  il 

5  2^  iii.  (J. 

ai     0  ii.  0. 

18  so  i.<! 

i;    10  58  i.jt. 

zcj  33  i.^. 

15  3";  il^ 

8   58  iii.O. 

1  25     4  Z4  i.  t 

7     I  33  M 
%  zo  11.^ 

13   19  i.T. 

23  20  i-Q, 

iS  i6  ii.  T. 

9  55  »v.T. 

6  4liT. 

f20    4     6  it,  f: 

'    2     3  54  T.  f. 

1        J  5  12  i.  c. 

I26     0  31  i.  *f. 

7  5^  n.  0, 

6  ij  i.T. 

1        iS  13  "u  0, 

I  l^  ^^  0, 

V&    li    1.1 

1903.] 
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%  (cou.). 

i\  m 
7 13  I  iv.  c. 
S  I  16  iv.  E. 
S  48  iii.  t. 

9  51  \.e. 
J3  16  iv.  0. 

12  13  iii.  T. 

13  20  i.  O. 

14  23  iv.  O. 
22  20  ii.  e. 

9  3  29  ii.  O. 
%   22  i.  t. 

10  41  i.  T. 

4  20  i.  c. 

7  49  »•  C>. 
18  55  ii.  t. 
21  42  ii.  T. 

2  52  i.  {. 

5  10  i.  T. 
17  58  iii  e. 

21  30  iii.  £ 

22  48  i.  e. 

22  55  iii.  0. 
2  19  iii.O. 
2  19  i.  O. 

11  37  ii.  e. 
16  50  ii.  O. 
21  21  i.  t. 

23  40  i.  T. 
J 17  17  i.e. 

20  48  i.  O. 
I  8  18  ii.  t. 

II  4  ii.  T. 

15  50  i.  t. 

18  9  i.  T. 
$11  45  i.e. 

13  5  iii.  t. 

15  18  i.  O. 

16  27  iii.  T. 
i  0  5s  ii.  e. 

6  II  ii.  O. 

10  20  i.  t. 

11  38  i.  T. 
»«  45  iv.  t. 

»?  I  44  iv.  T. 

i  14  i.  e. 

9  47  i.  O. 

«  39  ii.  t. 

0  26  ii.  T. 

4  49  i-  ^• 

7  8  i.  T. 
II  59  iii.  e, 

1  0  42  i.  e. 

1  20  iii.  E. 

3  II  iii.  0. 

4  16  i.  O. 
6  }2  iii.  O. 
H  13  ii.  e. 
19  32  ii.  O. 
tj  18  1 1. 

I  37  i.  T. 

If  II  i.  c. 

u  46  L  O.  . 
^  II  I  it.  f.  I 
'$^U.T,  I 


^3 


24 


26 


Mij  (con.). 

d  h  m 

21  17  47  i.  t, 
20  6  i.  T. 

22  13  40  i.  e. 
17  15  i.O. 
17  19  iii.  t. 

20  39  iii.T. 
3  30  ii.  e, 
8  52  ii.O. 

12  17  i.  t. 

1+  3(;  i.  T. 

8  %  \.e. 
1 1  44  i.  O. 
17  14  iv.  e. 

21  23  iv.  E. 
021  ii.  t. 
3  6  ii.T. 
^  49  iv.  0. 
6  46  i.  /. 

9  4iT. 
9  41  iv.  O. 

1  59  iii.  e. 

2  37  i.  e, 

5  2o  iii.  E. 

6  13  i.O. 

7  23  iii.  0. 

10  43  iii.  O. 
16  48  ii.  e. 

22  12  ii.  O. 

I  15  i.  ^. 

3  33  i.T. 

21  5  i.  e. 
o  42  i.  O. 

13  44  ii.  ^. 

16  29  ii.T. 
19  44  i.  /. 

22  2  i.  T. 

29  15  34  i  e. 
19  11  i.  O. 
21  30  iii.  t. 

30  o  49  iii.  T. 
6  5  ii.  e. 

11  31  ii.  O. 

14  13  i  t- 
\l   31  i.T. 

31  10  2  i.  e. 

13  40  i,  0. 

June. 
I  3  4  ii.  ^' 
5  49  ii-  T. 
8  42  i.  T. 

II  o  i.T. 

a  4  31  i-''. 
5  59  iii.  e. 

8  9  1.  O. 

9  19  iii.  E. 
II  32  iii.O. 

14  50  iii.  O. 

17  I  iv.  t. 

19  23  ii.  <f. 

20  4 1  iv.  1?. 
3  o  JO  ii  O. 

^  10  i.  t.      I 
'  5  ^9  i'  T.     I 
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Jane  (con.), 
d  h  m 

3  2*  59  i-«- 

4  2  38  i.O. 

16  24  ii.  t. 
19  9  ii.T. 
21  39  i.  t. 
23  57  i.T. 

5  17  28  i.  e. 
21  6  i.  O. 

6  I  37  iii.  t. 
4  54  iii.T. 
8  40  ii.  e. 

11  23  ii.  E. 
.11  24  ii.  0. 

14  8  ii.O. 
16  8  i.  ^. 
18  26  i.T. 

7  II  56  i.  e. 

15  35  i.O. 

8  5  43  ii.  t. 
8  28  ii.  T. 

10  37  i.  t. 

12  54  i.T. 

9  6  25  i.  e. 
10  o  iii.  e. 

10  4  i.  O. 

13  19  iii.  E. 
1 5  37  iii.  0. 

18  53  iii.O. 
21  58  ii.  e. 

10  o  40  ii.  E. 
o  42  ii.  0. 

3  26  ii.  O. 
5  5  i.  ^. 

7  23  i-  T. 

11  27  iv.  e. 

15  31  iv.  E. 

11  o  42  iv.  0. 
o  53  i.  e. 

4  16  iv.  O. 
4  33  i-  O. 

19  3  ii.  t. 
21  47  ii.  T. 
23  34  i.  t. 

12  I  52  i.  T. 

19  22  i.  e, 
23  I  i.  O. 

13  5  41  iii.  t. 

8  56  iii.T. 
II  15  ii.  e. 
13  57  ii.  E. 

1 3  59  ii.  o. 

16  43  ii.  O. 
18  2  i.  t. 

20  20  i.  T. 

14  13  50  i.  e. 

17  30  i.  O. 

15  8  21  ii.  U 

11  5  ii.  T. 

12  31  i.  ^. 

14  48  i.  T. 

16  8  19  j.  e. 
Ji  58  i.  O. 

14  o  iii.  e, 

17  18  liiE. 


JuJie  (con.). 

d  h  m 

16  19  39  iii.O. 
22  53  iii.  O. 

17  o  32  ii.  e. 
3  14  ii.  E. 
3  16  ii.  0. 

5  59  ii-  O. 

6  59  i.  f 
9  17  i.T. 

18  2  47  i.  e. 
6  27  i.  O. 

21  40  ii.  t. 

19  o  23  ii.  T. 

I  27  i.  t 
3  45  i-  T. 

11  31  iv.  ^. 
14  55  iv.T. 

21  16  i.  e. 

20  o  55  i.  O. 
9  40  iii.  t. 

12  52  iii.T. 

13  50  n.e, 
16  32  ii.  E. 
16  33  ii.  0. 
19  16  ii.  O. 
19  55  It. 

22  13  i.T. 

21  15  44  i.  e. 
19  23  i.  O. 

22  10  58  ii.  T. 

1 3  40  ii.  T. 

14  23  i.  t. 
16  41  i.T. 

23  10  13  i.  e. 
13  51  i.O. 
18   I  iii.  e. 
21  18  iii.  E. 

23  37  iii.  0 

24  2  49  iii.O. 
3  7  ii.  e. 
5  49  ii.  E. 
5  49  ii.  0, 
8  32  ii.  O. 
8  52  i.  L 

II  9i.T. 

25  4  41  i.  e. 

8  19  i.O. 

26  o  16  ii.  t. 

2  5B  ii.T. 

3  20  i.  t. 
5  37  i.  T. 

23  10  i.  e. 

27  2  48  i.  O, 
5  40  iv.  e. 

9  38  iy.  E. 
13  36  iii.  t. 
16  24  ii.  e. 

16  46  iii.T. 
18  44  iv.  0. 
21  47  ii.  O. 
21  48  i.  t 
21  59  iv.  O. 

28  o  5  i  T. 

17  38  i.  c. 
21  16  i.  O, 


June  (con.). 

d  li  m 

19  13  32  ii.  t, 

16  14  ii.  T. 

16  15  i.  f. 

18  33  i.T. 

30  12  7  i.  e, 

15  44  i.  O. 

22  2  iii.  e. 

Ju^y. 


'3 


1  I  19  iii.  E. 

3  31  iii.  0. 

5  42  ii.  e. 

6  40  iii  O. 

10  43  i.  t, 

11  2  ii.  O. 
13  I  i.T. 

2  6  35  i.  «. 
10  1 1  i.  O. 

3  2  48  ii.  t. 
5  II  i.  ^. 
5  30  ii.  T. 

7  28  i.  T. 

4  1  4  i.  e. 

4  39  i.  O. 

17  26  iii.  t. 

18  59  ii.  e. 

20  35  iii.  T. 
23  39  i.  t, 

5  o  16  ii,  O. 
1  56  i.  T. 

19  33  i.  e. 
23  7  i.  O. 

6  5  5  iv.  t. 

8  1 3  iv.  T. 

16  4  ii.  t, 
18  6  i.  t. 

1 3  46  ii.T. 

20  24  i.  T. 

7  14  I  i.e. 

17  35  i.O. 

8  2  3  iii  e. 

5  19  iii.  E. 

7  19  iii.O. 

8  16  ii.  e. 
10  27  iii.O. 

12  34  i.  t, 

13  30  ii.  O. 

14  51  i.  T 

9  8  30  i.  e. 
12  2  i.  O. 

10  5  19  ii.  t, 

7  I  i.  ^. 

8  o  ii.  T. 

9  19  i.T. 

11  2  58  i.  e. 

6  30  i.  O. 

21  II  iii.  t. 

21  33  ii.  c. 

12  o  19  iii.T. 
I  29  \.  t. 
X-  w  \v.  O 

t\   2.7  \.  e, 


July  (con.). 

d  h  m 

18  32  ii.  t, 

19  56  i.  t. 

21  14  ii.  T. 

22  13  i.T. 

23  53  iv.  e. 
3  45  i^-  E. 

1 1  48  iv.  0, 

14  49  iv.  O, 

15  56  i.  e. 


»5 


.  O. 


9 

10 
II 
14 


18  4 


19 


4  III.  e. 
19  iii.  E. 
51  ii. '•. 

3  iii.O. 

9  iii.  O 

14  23  i  t. 

15  55  ii.O. 

16  40  i.  T. 

10  24  i.  e. 
13  52  i.  O. 

7  47  ii.  t, 

8  50  i.  t. 
1.0  28  ii.  T. 

11  8  i.T. 
.  53  i.e. 
8  19  i.O. 
o  8  ii.  e. 

53  iii.  i' 

17  i.  t. 
59  iii.T. 

7  ii.  O. 
35i.T. 
23  21  i.  e. 
2  47  i.  O. 

20  59  ii.  t, 

21  44  i.  /. 
23  40  ii.  T. 

o  2  i.  T. 

17  50  i.  e. 
21  14  i.  O. 

22  10  5  iii.  e. 
13  18  iii.  E 

13  25  ii.  e. 

14  41  iii.O, 

16  11  i.  t. 

1 7  47  iii.  0 

18  18  ii.  O. 
18  28  i.T. 

38  iv.  ^. 

33  i^.  T 

18  i.  e. 
41  i.  O. 
12  ii.  t. 

10  38  i.  t., 
12  53  ii.  T. 
12  55  i.T. 

6  47  i.  c. 
10  8  i.  O. 

2  43  ii.  e. 

1  iru  \. 


21 


13 


21 

o 

12 

15 
24  10 
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[No.  326. 


July  (con.). 

d 

h    m 

a? 

I  16 

i.  «. 

4  35 

i.O. 

23  24 

n.t. 

23  32 

\,t. 

28 

I  49 

i.T. 

i     5 

ii.T. 

19  44 

i.  e. 

23     I 

i.O. 

»9 

14     5 

iii.  «. 

16    0 

W.e. 

17  18 

iii.  E. 

»7  59 

i.  if. 

18  15 

iii.  0. 

20  16 

i.T. 

20  39 

ii.O. 

21    20 

iii.  0. 

30 

14    13 

i.  e. 

17    28 

i.O. 

18     8 

iv.  g. 

21  53 

iv.E. 

31 

1  52 

iv.  0. 

6  40 

iv.O. 

12  25 

i.  Jf. 

12  36 

iut. 

14  4» 

i.T. 

M  «7 

ii.T. 

-^a^'tw^. 

I 

8  ii 

i. «. 

"  55 

i.O. 

a 

5  '7 

ii.  e. 

6  52 

i.t. 

8     I 

iii.  t 

9     9 

i.T. 

9  49 

ii.O. 

»«     5 

iii.  T. 

3 

3  10 

i.«. 

6  22 

i.O. 

4 

I   18 

i.  ^. 

I  47 

ii.  jf. 

3  35 

i.T. 

4  a7 

ii.  T. 

21  39 

i.  e. 

5 

0  48 
18     6 

i.O. 
iii.  e. 

x8  34  ii.  0. 
19  45  i.  t. 
21  18  iii.  E. 

21  44  iii.  0. 

22  2  i.  T. 
22  59  ii.  O. 

6  o  48  iii.O. 
16  7  i.  e. 
19  15  i.O. 

7  14  II  i.  ^ 
14  58  ii.  t. 

16  28  i.  T. 

17  38  ii.T. 

8  10  36  i.  e. 
13  10  iv.  ^ 

13  42  i.  a 

^S  S^  iv.  1\ 
7  S^   /r.  e. 

^o  SS  i.T.     ^ 


10 


II 


»3 


14- 


Aug.  (con.). 

d  h  m 

9  II  27  iii. ^. 

12  8  ii.O. 

14  32  iii.  T 

5  5  »•  «• 
8  8  i.  O. 

3  4  i.  if. 

4  7  ii.  t. 

5  21  i.T. 

6  47  ii.T. 
23  33  i.e. 

2  34  i.  O. 
21  9  ii.  e. 

21  30  i./. 

22  8  iii.  e. 

23  47  i.  T. 
t  16  ii.O. 

4  14  iii.  O, 
18  2  i.  e. 
21  I  i.  O. 

5  56  J-  ^. 

17  17  ii.  ^ 

18  13  i.T. 

19  58  ii.T. 

15  12  31  i.  e, 

15  27  i.  O. 

16  10  22  i.  t. 
10  27  ii.  t. 
12  23  iv.  e. 

12  39  i.  T^ 
14  24  li.  O. 
14  50  iii.  t. 

16  o  iv.  E. 

17  54  iii.T. 

18  57  iv.  0. 

21  41  iv.  O. 

6  59  i.  e. 
9  53  i-  O. 
4  48  I.  t 

6  26  ii.  t. 

7  5  i.  T. 
9  6  ii.T. 
I  28  i.  e, 
4  20  i.  O. 

23  14  i.  t. 
23  44  ii.  e. 

1  31  i.T. 

2  9  iii.  e. 

3  3^  ii.  O. 
736  iii.  O. 

19  57  i.  e. 

22  46  i.  O. 

21  17  40  i.  t. 
19  35  ii.  t 
19  57  i.  T. 
22  15  ii.T. 

22  14  25  i.  e. 
17  12  i.  O. 

23  12  6  i.  t. 

13  I  ii.  e. 
'4  2J  i.  T. 

'^39  ii'  O. 
/^  9  ill.  i. 
2/  14  III.  T. 

// 


.^if^.  (con.). 


39  LO. 


d 

h  m 

2< 

;    3  48 

W.t. 

632 

i.jf. 

635 

iv.  T 

8  43 

ii.^. 

849 

i.T. 

II  23 

ii.  T. 

26 

►     3  *3 

'\.e. 

6    4 

i.O. 

^7 

0  58 

i.  t. 

2  19 

ii.  e. 

3   15 

i.T. 

546 

ii.O. 

6  11 

iii.  e. 

10  55 

iii.  0. 

21  51 

i.  e. 

28 

0  30 

i.O. 

19  24 

i.  t. 

21  41 

i.T. 

21  SI 

ii.  t. 

*9 

0  32 

ii.  T. 

16  20  i.  e 

18  56 

i.O. 

30 

13  50 

i.  t 

15  36 

ii.  e. 

16     7 

i.T. 

18  53 

ii.O. 

21  26 

iii.  t. 

3« 

0  31 

iii.  T. 

10  49 

i.  e. 

13  22 

i.O. 

September. 

I 

8  16 

i.  iJ. 

10  33 

i.T. 

10  59 

ii.  ^ 

»3  39 

ii.T. 

2 

5   18 

i.  e. 

6  40 

iv.  e. 

748 

i.O. 

12     6 

iv.O. 

3 

2  42 

i.  if. 

4  54 

ii.  e. 

4  59 

i.  T. 

8     0 

ii.O. 

10  13 

iii.  e. 

14    12 

iii.O. 

23    46 

i.  c. 

4 

2    14 

i.O. 

21      8 

\.t. 

23    25 

i.T. 

5 

0     7 

ii.  ?f. 

*  47 

ii.T. 

18   15 

i.  e. 

20  40 

i.O. 

6 

«5  33 

i.  ^. 

17  50 

i.T. 

18  12 

ii.  €. 

21     7 

li.  0. 

7 

0  42 

iii.  t. 

3  47 

iii.T. 

12  44 

i.  e. 

15     6 

i.O. 

8 

9  59 

ut. 

12   16 

i.T. 

13   14  ii.  ^« 

5ep^.  (con.). 

d  h  m 

8  15  54  ii.T. 

9  7  13  i.  e. 
9  32  i.O. 

10  4  25  i.  ^. 

6  42  i.  T. 

7  29  ii.  €, 
10  13  ii.  O. 
14  I4  iii.  e. 
17  28  iii.O. 

17  53  iv.  t. 
20  48  iv.  T. 

IX  I  41  i.  0. 

3  58  i.  O. 

22  51  \.t. 

12  1  8  i.T. 
2  22  ii.  t. 
5  3  ii.  T. 

20  7  i.  0. 

22  24  i.  E. 

13  17  16  i.  ^. 

19  34  i.  T. 

20  39  ii.  o. 

23  25  ii.E. 

14  3  57  iii.  t. 

7  4  iii.  T. 

14  33  i.  0. 

16  53  i.  E. 

15  II  42  1. 1. 
13  59  i.T. 

15  29  ii.  t. 

18  10  ii.T. 

16  8  59  i.  o. 

11  22  i.  E. 

17  6  8  i.  t. 

8  2S  i.  T. 

9  46  ii.  O. 

12  43  ii.  E. 

17  36  iii.  0. 

21  21  iii.  E. 

18  3  25  i.  0. 
5  50  i.  E. 

23  20  iv.  o. 

19  o  34  i.  ^. 
2  51  i.T. 
4  17  iv.  E. 
4  37  ii.  t- 
7  18  ii.T. 

21  51  i.  0. 

20  o  19  i.  E. 

19  o  i.  t. 

21  17  i.T. 

22  52  ii.  o. 

21  2  I  ii.  E. 
713  iii.  t. 

10  22  iii.T. 

16  17  i.  0. 

18  48  i.  E. 

22  13  26  i.  /. 
15  43  i.T. 

17  44  ii.*. 

20  25  \\.T. 

23  10  4-^  1. 0. 

13  17  \."a. 

H  7  5*  *^-tv 

10  9  i.x 


Sispt 

d'  h 

24  II 

15 
20 

25  I 


(con.). 


59  ix.  0. 
x8  ii.  E. 
52  iii.  o. 
22  iii.  E. 


26 


5 

7 

2 

4 
6 

9 

23 

27  2 

7 
II 

20 

23 

28  I 

4 
10 

13 

x8 


9  I.  0. 

45  i.  B. 

18  i.  t. 

35  i.  T. 

52  ii.  f. 

34  ii.  T. 

35  i.  o. 
14  i.  E. 

55  iv.  Jf. 

2  iv.  T. 
44  i.  t. 

I   IT. 

6  ii.  o. 

36  ii.  E. 
30  iii.  t. 
40  iii.  T. 

X  i.  0. 


20 

43 

i.E. 

29 

^5 

10 

i. /. 

17 

»7 

i.  T. 

20 

0 

\{.t. 

22 

4* 

ii.  T. 

30 

12 

27 

i.  0. 

>5 

12 

i.E. 

October, 

X 

9 

35 

i.^. 

II 

5» 

i.  T. 

H 

13 

ii.  0. 

17 

54 

ii.  E. 

2 

0 

ID 

iii.  0. 

5 

24 

iii.  E. 

6 

54 

i.  0. 

9  4> 

i.  E. 

3 

4 

2 

i.  If. 

6 

20 

i.T. 

9 

9 

ii.  ^ 

II 

51 

ii.T. 

4 

I 

20 

i.  0, 

4 

10 

i.E. 

22 

28 

i.  1:. 

5 

0 

46 

i.T. 

3 

21 

ii.O. 

1 

12 

ii.E. 

n 

33 

iv.  0. 

13 

48 

iii.  t. 

16 

47 

iv.O. 

17 

0 

iii.T. 

19 

16 

iv.  e. 

19 

46 

i.O. 

22 

26 

iv.E. 

22 

38 

i.E. 

6 

16 

55 

i.t. 

19 

12 

i.T. 

22 

"7 

ii.  <. 

7 

Q 

S9 

ii.  T. 

y 

\^  n 

\,o. 

\ 

n  i\.^ 

\ 

%  \i  ^l  V*^ 

\ 

1^  ^^  v"^ 

>3 


H 


16 


17 


18 


>9 


Oc<.  (<H>a,; 

h   m 

16  30 

ii. 

20  3c 

ii. 

8  39 

iii 

\.i 

9  2S  iiu 

II  36 

i.  1 

548 

\.t 

8     5 

i.1 

II  27 

ii.^ 

14    9 

it' 

3    6 

i.  cj 

6    5 

i.J 

0  14 

i.^ 

2  32 

i.-: 

538 

ii. 

948 

ii. 

17  10 

iii. 

20  23 

iii. 

21  33 

\.€ 

0  34 

i.  3 

X841 

i.  i 

20  58 

i.*\ 

22  25 

iv. 

0  36 

ii.l 

1  47 

iv. ' 

3  19 

ii.3 

15  59 

i.«. 

19    3 

i.U 

»3    7 

i.& 

«5  »5 

i.T- 

18  47 

ii.«i 

23    6 

ii.l 

656 

iii.il 

xo  10  iii.G 

10  25 

iiui 

10  26  i. «. 

13  27 

ili.l 

X3  31 

i.S. 

7  }\ 

1.^ 

9  5* 

i.T. 

13  47 

\IU 

16  30 

\\.T 

4  53 

.♦. 

8    0 

I.B. 

2    I 

x.t 

4x8 

lT. 

7  57 

ii.«. 

12    24 

ii.B 

20   37 

ii.1 

23  19 

i.o. 

23  5* 

iii.^ 

2  29 

i.S 

20  27 

L*. 

22  45 

i.T. 

2  57 

ii./. 

5  4> 

ilX 

17  46 

i.  ou 

20  s8 

LB 

426 

tv.i 

7  5« 

IT.I 

13  S5 

IT.I 

%i  i 

%  \^ 
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Jupiter's  Satellites,  1903. 
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con.). 

Nov.  (con.). 

Nov.  (con.). 

Nov.  (con.). 

Dee.  (con.). 

Dec.  (con.). 

a 

d  L  m 

d  h  m 

d  h  ra 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

3  ii.  E. 

4  2  23  i.  T. 

16  9  53  iv.T. 

28  8  22  iii.O. 

8  23  I  iii.  ^. 

19  22  0  iv.! 

5  iii.  0. 

7  47  ii.  i- 

11  37  i.T. 

10  41  iii.  e. 

9  2  20  iii.  T. 

22  49  iii.  ( 

3  1.0. 

10  31  ii.T. 

17  38  ii.  0. 

13  35  iii.  E 

9  31  i.^. 

20  0  26  i.  t 

fO  iii.  0. 

21  25  i.  0. 

22  52  ii.  E. 

18  38  i.t. 

II  49  i.T. 

I  39  iii.] 

\%  iii.  €, 

5  0  49  i.  E.   17  6  40  i.  0.     1 

20  56  i.T. 

2Q  31  ii.^. 

2  44i.T 

17  i.  K. 

18  32  i.  ^. 

10  II  i.  E. 

29  4  36  ii.  t. 

23  16  ii.T. 

12  31  ii.  t 

tg  iu.  £. 

20  50  i.  T. 

II  12  iii.  t. 

7  21  ii.  T. 

10  6  51  i.  0. 

15  IS  ii.  [ 

11  \.t 

6  I  56  ii.  0. 

14  30  iii.  T. 

15  58  i.  0. 

10  27  i.  E. 

21  47  ».o. 

39i.T. 

6  56  ii.  E. 

18  3  47  i.^. 

19  34  i.E. 

II  4  0  i.  ^. 

21  I  20  i.  £ 

9",t- 

15  52  i.  0. 

6  5  i.  T. 

30  13  6  i.  ^ 

6  18  i.T. 

18  55  i.  J. 

53ii.T. 

17  36  iii.o. 

17.  45  ii.  t. 

15  24  i.T. 

7  17  iv.  0. 

21  13  i.T 

40  i.  0. 

19  18  i.  E. 

15  30  ii.T. 

22  44  ii.  0. 

II  4  iv. 0. 

22  6  40  ii.  c 

56  i.  E. 

20  54  iii.O. 

19  I  8  i.  0. 

14  40  ii.  0. 

12  0  ii.  ] 

4X  i.  ^ 

22  32  iii.  e. 

4  40  i.  E. 

17  25  ii.o. 

16  16  i.  0, 

6i.T. 

7  I  30  iii.  E. 

22  16  i.  t. 

Decemher. 

17  28  ii.  e. 

19  49  i.  I 

19  ii.  0. 

13  0  i.  ^. 

20  0  34  i.  T. 

20  3  ii.  E. 

23  7  17  iii. 

1  ii.  £. 

15  18  i.T. 

6  54  ii.  0. 

I  I  29  ii.  0. 

20  41  iv.  e. 

10  36  iii. 

8  iii.  L 

20  19  iv.  0. 

12  10  ii.  E. 

I  31  ii.  e. 

23  4  iv.  E. 

13  25  i.  t 

8i.o. 

21  I  ii.  t. 

19  36  i.  0. 

4  6  ii.  E. 

12  1  20  i.  0. 

15  43  i.T 

14  iii.  T. 

23  45  ii-  '^' 

23  9  i.  E. 

10  27  i.  0. 

4  56  i.  B. 

24  I  $0  ii.  t 

15  i.  E. 

23  59  iv.  0. 

21  I  9  iii.O. 

14  3  i.  E. 

13  6  iii.O. 

4  35  ii- ■ 

15  i.  t. 

8  7  57  iv.  e. 

4  28  iii.O. 

18  59  iii.^. 

16  25  iii.O. 

10  4s  i.o 

33i.T. 

10  20  i.  0. 

6  38  iii.  6. 

22  19  iii.  T. 

18  46  iii.  e. 

14  18  i.  I 

21  ii.  t. 

10  45  iv.  E. 

9  33  iii.  E. 

2  7  35  i.  *' 

21  38  iii.E. 

25  7  54  i.  i' 

4  ii.  T. 

13  47  i.  E. 

16  44  i.  f. 

9  53  i.  T. 

22  29  i.  t. 

10  12  i.  1 

35  >•  0- 

9  7  28  i.  t. 

19  2  i.T. 

17  54  11.  t. 

13  0  47  i.T. 

20  2  ii.  < 

54  i.  E. 

9  40  i.T. 

22  2  1  ii.  t. 

20  38  ii.T. 

9  5»  !!•£• 

26  I  19  ii. ; 

♦"  V  t 

15  9  ii.  0. 

4  45  ii.  T. 

23  43  iv.  t. 

12  36  ii.T. 

S  15  i.o 

0  i.T. 

20  15  ii.  E. 

14  4  i.  0. 

3  3  29  iv.T. 

19  49  i.  0. 

8  47  i.  I 

30  ii.  0. 

10  4  48  i.  0. 

17  38  ii.  E. 

4  56  I.  0. 

23  25  i.  E. 

21  24  iii. 

19  ii.  E. 

7  26  iii.  <. 

23  n  12  i.  t. 

8  32  i.  E. 

14  16  58  i.  t. 

27  0  42  iii. 

46  iv.  f. 

8  ]6  i.E. 

13  30  i.T. 

4  2  4,i.^ 

19  16  i.T. 

2  24  i.  t 

58  iii.  0. 

•  10  44  iii.  T. 

20  10  ii.  0. 

4  22  i.T. 

15  3  59  ii.o. 

2  SI  iii. 

2  i.  0. 

II  I  55  i.  If. 

24  I  29  ii.  E. 

12  2  ii.  0. 

6  44  ii.  0. 

4  42  i.  1 

15  iii.  0. 

4  13  i.T. 

8  33  i.  0. 

14  47  ii.  0. 

6  46  ii.  e. 

S  40  iii. 

20  iv.  T. 

10  55  ii.  t. 

12  7  i.  E. 

14  50  ii.  e. 

9  22  ii.  E. 

15  12  ii.  i 

12  i.  E. 

12  59  ii.T. 

13  17  if.  0. 

17  26  ii.  E. 

14  19  i.  0. 

•17  57  ii. 

30  iii.  e. 

23  16  i."  0. 

IS  3  i».^. 

23  25  i.  0. 

17  54  i.  E. 

23  44  i.  6 

19  iii.  E. 

12  2  45  i.  E. 

17  2  iv.  0. 

5  3  0  i.  E. 

16  3  7  iii.  t. 

28  2  14  iv. 

10  i.  t. 

20  23  i.  t 

18  22  iii.  T. 

9  2  iii.O. 

6  26  iii.  T. 

3  16  i.  i 

18  i.  T. 

22  41  i.  T. 

25  2  18  iv.  e. 

12  21  iii.  0. 

II  27  i.  ^. 

5  59  iv. 

34  ii.  t. 

13  4  23  ii.  0. 

4  55  iv.  E. 

14  44  iii.  tf. 

13  45  i.T. 

15  s  iv. 

18  ii.  T. 

9  33  ii.  E. 

5  40  i.  t 

17  36  iii.  E. 

23  10  ii.  t. 

17  12  iv. 

17  44  i.o. 

7  58  i.  T. 

20  33  i.  t. 

17  I  55  ii.T. 

20  S4  i.  t 

emher. 

21  14  i.  E. 

15  18  ii.  t. 

22  51  i.T. 

8  48  1.  0. 

23  12  i.  ^ 

2 1  20  iii.  0. 

18  3  ii.  T. 

6712  ii.  f. 

12  23  i.  E. 

29  9  24  ii. 

29  i.  0. 

14  0  38  iii.  0. 

26  311.  0. 

9  57  ii.T. 

18  5  57  i.^. 

14  38  ii. 

51  i.E. 

2  35  iii.  <J. 

6  36  i.E. 

17  54  i.o. 

8  15  i.T. 

18  14  i.  I 

37  U. 

5  31  iii.  E. 

27  0  9  i.  t. 

21  29  i.  E. 

17  20  ii.  0. 

21  4S  i.  ] 

55  i.  T. 

14  51  i-^. 

2  2  7  i.  T. 

715  2  i.  t. 

20  4  ii.  0. 

30  11  30  iii. 

43  ii.  0. 

17  9  i.T. 

9  26  ii.  0. 

17  20  i.T. 

20  6  ii.  e. 

14  48  iii. 

38  ii.  £. 

23  30  i.T. 

12  II  ii.  0. 

8  I  20  ii.o. 

22  41  ii.  E. 

IS  23  i.t 

57  i.  <>• 

15  2  15  ii.T. 

12  12  ix.e. 

4  5  ii.  0. 

19  3  17  i.o. 

17  41  i.- 

4S  iii.  ^ 

12  12  1.0. 

14  48  ii.  E. 

4  8  ii.  e. 

6  52  i.  E. 

31  4  34  i». 

20  i.E. 

iq  43  i.E. 

21  30  i.  0. 

6  44  ii.  E. 

17  13  iii.O. 

7  '9  ii. 

2  iilT. 

16  611  iv.  t. 

28  I  5  i.  E. 

12  22  i.  0. 

1 8  14  iv.  t. 

12  44  i.  I 

Sit. 

9  »9  i.^. 

5  3  iii.  0. 

15  5:  i.  E. 

20  32  iv.  0. 

16  14  i.  ] 

[be  satellites  of  Jupiter  wili  be  invisible  from  January  24  until  March  19,  Jupiter  being  too 
f  the  Sun. 

btelHtes  I.  &  II.  disappear  at  echpse  on  the  p  side  from  March  to  AlU%ui\.,  wviSi  Ttaipnpear  <ot 
/md0  ia  JaauMrj  and  from  September  to  J)eeember.  Satellite  11.  reappears  «tk  >3aft  v  ^^^**^ 
it  Mod  dittuipears  on  the,/ side  in  Decern  ber. 

SjsL^i.'f^/Lf'^?''*^*"''  mi^ftir  oil  the  p  side  !rom  UfwxcVi  V.o  Kxx^mX,^^ 
fm  Jiuasr/  and  from  September  to  December. 
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CONFIGUEATIONS   OF  JUPITEE'S  SATELLITES 

FOR   AN   INVERTING   TELESCOPE. 
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The  circle  (O)  represents  Jupiter  ;  U  signifies  that  the  s&tellite  is  on  the  disk ; 
0  signifies  tliat  the  satellite  is  bahind  the  disk  or  in  the  shadpw. 


Ephemeris  of  Jupiter's  Satellite  Y. 

Greenwich  Mean  Time  of  every  twentieth  Eastern  Elongation.    The  times  of 
other  Elongations  can  be  found  by  adding  multiples  of  ii^»-96  to  the.4e. 
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TABLE  OF  BESSEL'S  MEAN  KEFEACTIONS. 
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21-0 
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30 
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Satellite9  of  Satttrm,  1903. 


SATELLITES  OF  SATURN. 

East  Elongations. 

MiVAsr. 

rch. 
h 

April.    ;    May.        June.        July. 

i    Aug.     ,    Sept. 

Oct         Xoy. 

Dec 
;  d    h 

dh      dh;dh,dh 

!    d     h      i    d     h 

d    h        d    h 

IZ-4         I    14-3  ,    I  48*2  [    I  20-5       I     1*5 

I     3-81     61 

I     9'8      I   ivj 

'    1   i6»3 

ii'o    .     2   12*9 

a  168 

2  i9"i       2    oi 

2    24      2    47 

a     85      a  10-9 

a  14*9 

9-6   '.     3    11-6 

3  '5*4 

3 177  :  2  227 

3     »o  .    3     33 

3     7«  :    3    9*6 

I    3  »36 

!"5   1    ♦  'fo 

4  140 

4  i6*3  '    3  2^-4 

3  236  ,    4     1*9 

4     57  :    4    8*» 

4  ia*i 

6-9   1     5     8-8 

5  12-6 

5    15*0    1     4   20'0 

4  22-2  :    5    05 

5     4'3       5    6*8 

5  »0'8 

5"S    ;     6     7*4 

6    11*2 

6  136  '    5  186 

5  208  ■    5  231 

6     a'9      6     5*4 

6  OS 

7  »*» 

4-1    ;    7     6-0 

7     99 

7    12*2    '     6    17-2 

6  19*4      6  21*8 

7     1-6  •    7    4*« 

a"7   :     8     4*7 

8     8-5 

8  IO-8  [    7  15*8 

7  i8-i  '    7  20-4 

8    oa      8    a7 

8     67 

'•4  :  9  3'3 

9     71 

9     9*4  !    8  144 

8  167      8  190 

8  aa'8  i    9     1*3 

9     5*3 

o-o   ;  10      1-9 

10     57 

10     8'o  i    9  13*0 

9  «5*3      9  >7'6 

9  21-4      9  13-9 

22-6   j  II      05     II     43 

II     6-6  ■  10  H7 

10  13*9  '  10  i6a 

10   20'0      10    22*6 

21*2    ;  II    23*1 

12     29 

12     5*2     II   10-3 

11   12*5     11   14*8 

II     187       II    21-2 

19-8    :  la    21-8 

13     1*6 

13     3*9     12     8-9 

12  ifi  j  12  135 

12    17-5       12    19-8 

18-5      13   204 

14    0*2 

14     2-5     13     7-5 

13     9*8  '13  »2*» 

13  »5*9  ;  13  >8*4 

17*1      14    19*0 

14    22-8 

15     1*1     14     6*1 

14     8-4  !  14  107 

14    145       14    171 

157      15    176 

15    21-4 

15  237     15     47 

<5     7-0  i  15     9*3 

15  >3*»  '  15  »57 
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16  22*3     16     3*3 

16     56     16     7*9 

16  n-8     16  14*3 
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17  209     17     19 

17     4-2     17     6-6 

17  IO-4     17  129 
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18  17-3 
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18     2*8  1  18     5'2 

18     90     18   11*6 
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19  15-9 

19  18*2     18  232 

19     1-4 
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20     24 

20    62 
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21     93 
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23     6-6 
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26     6-2 

26     8*4 

25   13-5 
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25    22-0 

26     o*6 
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27    4-8 

27     7*1 

26    12- 1 
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27  237. 
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27  13-0 
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] 
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' 

24     9*7     24  13*2  .2S     *  3     25     4*6 
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i 
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\ 
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V 
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\ 
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^^^^                                                     East  Elongations. 
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^_ 
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7  15*6 

■ 
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10     5*9 

8   136 
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11     32 

10  ro"9 
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10    22*3 
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15    4-9 
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■ 

17  19-2 

16     2*8 

17     4'9 
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16  141 

17    l6'2 

17    2I"t 

17      2'3 

^^^^ 

19  16  5 

18     01 

19     22 

19     6-R 

i^  11*4 

19  13'S 

.9   i8-4 

18  23*6 

H 

21    13S 

19   2I'4 

20  235 

21     4'i 

20     87 

21     lO'g 

21    157 

20  21*0 

■ 

3.3   11  1 

21     187 

22    20'S 

23      *"4 

2Z     6-0 

23       81 

23  tyi 

22  18*3 

■ 

ZS     8"4 

23  i6'o 

24  i8'o 

14  227 

2^     3*3 

^5     5*4 

25  ]o'4 

24  156 

■ 

a?     57 

25   13*1 

26  15-3 

26    20"0 

26     o'6 

27     ^7 

27     77 

26   12*9 

■ 

29     3-0 

27  ic'6 

28  12-6 

28    I7'2 

27  21-9  ' 

29     00 

29     50 

tS   10*3 

■ 

29     7*9 

30     99 

30     145 

29    192 

30  21-3 

31     23 

30     7*6 

■ 

31     52 
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1 
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ApriU 
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Juno. 
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Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 
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Dec 

d    h 
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d     h 
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19     0'9 

I  17*5 

1    20"3 

3  16-5 

1     10 

2  208 

1  2  30 

2     r4 

I     4-1 

I     7" 

zi   t8'6 

4  >>*^ 

4  14^0 

6  lO'i 

3   i»7 

S   I4'4 

4  166 

4  191 

3  21*8 

4    0' 

24    12-3 

7     4^9 

7     77 

9     38 

6   .2-3 

8     81 

7  ^01 

7  >27 

6  I--S 

6  18^ 

27     61 

9    22-6 

10     i"3 

11  21-4 

9     60 

11      17 

10     4*0 

10     6'4 

9     9^^ 

29  23  S 

12    16  3 

12   i9"o 

14  i5'i 

II   23-6 

13    i9'4 

12    21-6 

13     0*1 

12     3-0 

^ 

15    10*0 

15    127 

17     S-8 

14   17-3 

16   13- 1 

'5  15*3 

tS   i7'3 

14  207 

■ 

18       38 

18     6-4 

20       2'4 

17   109 

19     67 

18     9"o 

18   IIS 

17   14'4 

^ 

20   2 1*5 

21     0*  r 

22    20'l 

20     4' 6 

22     0*3 

21      2"6 

21     52 

20     8-1 

23  i5'3 

23  17'S 

is  137 

22  222 

24  180 

23    20'3 

23  230 

23     19 

26     8-9 

26  11-4 

28     7-4  i 

^5  "5"9 

27  irb 

26   i4'o 

26   167 

ag   196 

29     i'6 

29     51 

31    22-8 

28     95 
31      3'2 

3<>     53 

29     77 

29  10-4 

28  1^3 
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June. 
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23     8-5 

€  220 

S   '33 

9     41 

6     61 

6  203 

7  i07       9     I "4 

9  '67 

6ig 

28    2t-0 

II   io'5 

13     '7 

M   i6'5 

10  18-5 

11     87 

II  230 

13  139 

14     5-3 

15  23-0 

17  i4"2 

iS     48 

IS     6-8 

15    21'0 

16     [L'4 

18     2-3 

18  17'8 

J 

20   11*5 

22       2*6 

22    I7'2 

19   19"' 

20       9-3 

20  23  8 

22  14-8 

23     6'3 

^ 

25     o'o 

26  150 

27     S'S 

24     7  ■4 

24   21-6 

25     122 

27      3'2 

27  i8'» 

■ 

29    I2> 

3»     3-4 

28   197 

29    100 

30    o'6 

31  157 

^ 

Titan. 

March, 

April 

May. 

June, 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

mr. 

d    h 

d     h 

d     h 

d     h 

d     h     1 

d    h 

d    h 

d 

h 

d    h 

jjM  j6j 

16   i6'o 

2  156 

3   i^'9 

5     8-6 

6     3-3 

6  226 

8  I 

9-1 

9  »r6 1 

/               /               /'«'4'S 

19   10-9 

21      6'o 

22     08  1 

22  20-4 

24  I 

81 

*5  '71 

1903.] 
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East  Elongations. 
Hyperiox. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July.         Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

d    h 
i8  21-4 

d     h 
19     3-8 

d     h 

10    10*1 

31  »5*4 

d    h 

21    20'4 

d     h 
13     V4. 

d     h 
3     6-5 
24  120 

d    li 

14  187 

d    h 
6     2-6 

27  127 

d     h 
17  23-8 

d     h 
9  11-8 

E.  Elongation   

Inf.  Conjunction  ..^ 


d     h 
Mar.  29  ii*c, 
Apr.  18     6-2, 


Iapetus. 

d 

June  17 
July     6 


h 

07. 

9"4, 


d     h 
Sept.    3     2*6, 
Sept.  22  13*4, 


W.  Elongation May    9     i*o,      July  26  14-6,      Oct.    13     3*6, 

Su^.  Conjunction  ...    May  29     3'4,      Aug.  15     7*9,      Nov.    2     6*2, 


d    h 
Nov.  21   1 4*9 
Dec.  II   166 


Apparent  Elements  op  Saturn's  Eings. 


Greenwich 
Mean  Noon. 

Position-angle 
of  Minor  Axis. 

Outer 

Ring. 

Latitude  above  Plane  of  Eing. 

Maj.  Axis. 

Min.  Axis. 

Earth. 

Sun. 

.  Jan.    ic  

0      i 
7  25*0 
7  24-1 

7    22*5 

7  20-5 
7  i»-5 
7  17*0 
7  16-3 
7  167 
7  17*9 
7  197 

7   21-6 
7    2jil 

7  24- 1 
7  24-5 
7  H-4 
7  237 
7  22-4 

7    20-2 

35*»5 

35-22 

35-62 
36-33 

37-3* 
38-52 
39-84 
41-13 

42-22 

4292 

43*09 
42-70 
41-82 
40-63 
39-31 
38-03 
36-93 
36-09 

11 

12*63 
12-20 
11*89 
11-70 
11-67 
11-81 

I2-II 

12-57 
13-14 
1371 
1417 
14-42 

H-39 
1411 
13*62 
13-00 

12-32 
II  64 

20  16-2  N. 
19  29-8  N. 
18  47-6  N. 
18  13-5  N. 
17  507  N. 
17  417  N. 

17  47'9  N. 

18  7-8  N. 

18  38-0  N. 

19  12-3  N. 

19  44*2  N. 

20  y-8N. 
20  19-0  N. 
20  16-3  N. 
19  59*4  N. 
19  29*7  N. 
18  45l-oN. 

0     1 
20  54*2  N. 
20  43-3  N. 
20  3**3N. 

20  21-1  N. 

20    9-8  N. 
19  58-4  N. 
19  46-8  N. 
19  35*oN. 
19  23  2N. 
19  11-2N. 
18  59-1  N. 
IS  46-9 N. 
18  34-5  N. 
18  22-0  N. 
18    9-4  N. 
17  566 N. 
17  437  N. 
17  307  N. 

1  Feb.     4  

24  

Mar.  16  

Anril    ?  

25  

May  15  

June    4  ..., 

24  

Julv  14.  

Aue.    7  

23  

Sept.  12  ^.. 

Oct.     2  

22  

Nov.  II  

Dec     I  

21 

c  2 
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Satellites  of  Ut'itmrs  and  Neptune, 

SATELLITES  OF  t? KAN  US. 

East  Elongations, 

Aeiel, 


[No.  326. 


April 

May, 

June. 

July, 
d     ii 

All  git  at.  1 

d    it 

d     h 

d    h 

d     b 

6  IO-8 

1   I5'9 

3   io'8 

I     49 

3     01 

«  =3*3 

4    4'4 

S  ^34 

3  17^5 

5   127 

It  Ji-R 

*6  i6  9 

8   11-9 

^     61 

8      12 

J4     o'3 

9     54 

II     05 

8    18-6 

10  137 

]6   12-8 

11   179 

13    131 

J  I        7'2 

13     23 

19     13 

14     6'5 

16     1-6 

13    I98 

15   H'S 

21   i3'S5 

16  190 

iS   14-1 

16     8;3 

18     33 

24     i'l 

19     7*5 

21     27 

18    20'8 

20  15-8 

26  14-8 

21  20M 

23  152 

%l   9-4 

23     4'1 

29     3'4 

24     S'6 

26     3-g 

23  219 

25    i6  8 

26    21'2 

28  i6'4 

26  10-5 

2S      5^4 

29      98 

28  13 1 

30   17-9 

1 

31    22*3 

31   u'6 

&ptt 
d 

mber. 

h    : 

2 

6-4 

4 

i8-9 

7 

74 

9 

199 

12 

ii^3 

14 

20'8 

17 

9"3 

19 

217 

22 

lO'2 

24 

227 

27 

1  1*1 

29 

236 

Octoljer. 
d     h 

2     12*0 

5     ci'4 


AprQ. 
d  h 

5  '^7 
9   1 6-1 

5  J'*7 

9  16  2 

13  197 

17  ^3*^ 

22 

26 
30 


27 
62 

97 


May. 

Jtirie, 

July 

August, 

September.! 

d   li 

a  h 

d   h 

d    k 

d   h 

4  '3"3 

2   i4'4 

1  15*8 

1  iio'9 

1  zi'6 

8  i6'9 

6  iSo 

S  19'S 

8     0-5 

6     i-o 

12    20"4 

10  217 

9  13  I 

12     4*o 

10    4*5 

17      O'O 

15     1*3 

14       2-i 

16     7-6 

14     7'9 

21       3 '6 

19     4"9 

18     6'4 

20  in 

18  113 

25     72 

23     85 

22    I0*[ 

24  147 

22  147 

29  io"8 

27    1 2 '2 

26  137 
30  17-3 

28     l8'2 

26  iS'i 

30  21-4 

Tn  wxiA 

Mardi. 
d    \\ 

Mny. 
d   h 

June, 
d    h 

July, 

d  h 

AiigiifiL 
d    h 

Septei^iWr, 
d    Ii 

30  11-4 

AprU. 
8     4*3 
16  214 

4     8-0 
13      1-4 
21    18-9 

30    12'5 

8     62 
16  239 
25   177 

4   t»'4 
13      5'2 
21     22"9 
30    16  5 

8     9-9 
17     3-3 

25    20'5 

3  n  5  1 
12     6-3   , 

20    22'9 
29     15-4 

25   146 

April, 
d     h 
J  7  22-4 


May. 
d    li 


10'2 
12'5 
111 


O HER ON 

JuiK*. 

d     h 
II      00 
24    I  30 


Ocfitber. 
d    h 

8  7  7 
16  239 
25  16*0 


July, 
d    fi 


August. 

d    h 

4     38 

17  15-9 

V     35 


Si'titomber, 
d    h 
i4'3 
°5 


«3 

27 


Aj  j^mrciti  A I  IS  h  tea . 

Apppifcnt  Distances, 


I 


PosKiun  Aiigb.       ArieL       Uuibiiel.      Tifauia.      Obeion. 


April  J  7     , 
June   16 
August  15 


222-8 
230'x 
2391 


14*2 

H"5 
14- 1 


197 
202 
197 


324 
33'2 
3^'3 


SATELLITE  OF  NEPTUNE. 


January- 
d      \x 

194 

i6'6 

'3*7 


3 

9 

15 

21 

^7 


b'ebruary. 

d     li 

Man?li. 
d    h 

2     50 
8     2*1 

3   H-5 
9  n  -6 

13  13-3 
J9  203 
2S  ir4 

15     8*6 
21     57 
37     27 

April, 
d     h 
1   23  8 
7  20*8 


Septfiuber 
19     7'6 
25     4'6 

OcL  io,2€j^'^,  i6"'4;   Oim\ --^   -^^^^1,16"^. 


OL'kjber 
d  h 
1  16 
22-6 
1 9"6 
(67 
137 
io'8 


Noveiidj^r. 

d  h 

5  7'9 

II  49 

17  20 

21  23*1 

28  20*2 


43'3 
44*4 
43* 


Deoeuibar, 
d     h 

4  «7-3 

10  14-5 

16  II  -6 
22  87 
28     5*8 


1^"*^-, 
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EPHEMEEIS  EOE  PHYSICAL  OBSERYATIOXS 

or  THE  SUN. 


Greenwich  Mean  Noon. 

Greenwich  Mean  Noon. 

1903. 

P. 

D. 

L. 

1903. 

P. 

D. 

L. 

0  1 

0  i 

0  i 

0  / 

0  J 

0  i 

Jan.   I 

-f  2  15 

-3  10 

341  22 

July  5 

-  I   7 

+  3  *6 

59  37 

6 

—  0  II 

3  44 

275  32 

10 

-f  I  9 

3  57 

353  26 

II 

2  37 

4  16 

209  41 

15 

3  25 

4  26 

287  16 

16 

5  0 

4  46 

H3  5» 

20 

5  38 

4  54 

221   6 

21 

7  19 

5  14 

78  I 

25 

7  47 

5  20 

154  58 

26 

9  33 

5  39 

12  II 

30 

9  53 

5  43 

88  50 

r..   3» 

II  42 

6  2 

306  21 

Aug.  4 

II  54 

6  4 

22  42 

Feb,  5 

13  44 

6  22 

240  31 

9 

13  49 

623 

316  34 

10 

15  38 

6  39 

174  41 

H 

'5  37 

6  39 

250  29 

15 

17  25 

653 

108  51 

19 

17  19 

6  52 

184  24 

20 

19  3 

7  3 

43  0 

24 

18  53 

7  2 

118  20 

^5 

20  32 

7  10 

337  9 

29 

20  19 

7  10 

52  17 

Mar.  2 

21  52 

7  14 

271  18 

Sept.  3 

21  40 

7  14 

346  14 

7 

23  2! 

7  14 

205  26 

8 

22  48 

7  15 

280  12 

12 

24  2I 

7  12 

139  33 

13 

23  49 

7  13 

214  II 

17 

2+  53 

7  6 

73  38 

i« 

24  40 

7  8 

148  10 

22 

25  33. 

6  56 

7  43 

23 

25  23 

6  59 

82  II 

27 

26  3i 

6  44 

301  47 

28 

25  55 

6  48 

16  12 

Apr.  I 

26  22 

6  29 

235  49 

Oct   3 

26  17 

6  34 

310  13 

6 

26  30 

6  II 

169  51 

8 

26  29 

6  17 

2+4  14 

II 

26  27 

5  50 

103  50 

13 

26  29 

5  56 

178  16 

16 

26  13  1 

5  26 

37  49 

18 

26  iX 

5  33 

112  19 

21 

25  48 

5  I 

33>  47 

23 

25  56 

5  8 

46  23 

26 

25  12 

4  33 

265  44 

28 

25  22 

4  40 

340  27 

May   I 

2425! 

4  3 

199  40 

Nov.  2 

24  36 

4  10 

274  30 

6 

23  27 

3  3i 

133  34 

7 

23  39 

3  38 

208  34 

II 

22  19 

2  59  ! 

67  27 

12 

22  29 

3  4 

142  39 

16 

21  0 

2  26 

I  20 

17 

21  8 

2  29 

76  45 

21 

19  31 

I  51 

295  11 

22 

19  36 

I  5a 

10  51 

26 

17  53' 

1  15 

229  I 

27 

17  53 

I  15 

304  56 

3' 

16  7 

0  39 

162  51 

];eo.  2 

16  I 

+0  37 

239   2- 

June  5 

14  13 

-0  3 

96  41 

7 

13  59 

—  0  2 

173  9 

10 

12  13 

H-o  32 

30  31 

12 

II  50 

0  40 

107  17 

15 

10  6 

I  9 

324  21 

17 

9  34 

I  18 

41  25 

20 

7  55 

I  44 

258  10 

22 

7  13 

I  56 

335  33 

25 

5  4' 

2  19 

191  59 

27 

4  49 

2  32 

269  41 

30 

-  3  24 

+  2  53 

125  48 

3^ 

+  2  22 

-3  8 

203  49 

The  position-angle  of  the  Sun's  axis,  P,  is  the  position-angle  of 
the  N.  end  of  the  axis  from  the  N.  point  of  the  Sun,  read  in  the 
direction  N.,  E.,  S.,  W.  In  computing  D  (the  heliographic  lati- 
tude of  the  centre  of  the  Sun's  disk),  the  inclination  of  the  Sun's 
axis  to  the  ecliptic  has  been  assumed  to  be  82"  45',  and  the 
longitude  of  the  ascending  node  to  be  74°  24'.  In  computing  L  (the 
heliographic  longitude  of  the  centre  of  the  disk),  the  Sun's  period 
of  rotation  has  been  assumed  to  be  25*38  da3^s,  and  the  meridian 
which  passed  through  the  ascending  node  at  the  epoch  1854*0  has 
been  taken  as  the  zero  meridian. 


V  S'ciilptoria  ... 
S  Sculptoris  ... 
T  Atidromedac  . 
T  Caspiopeiffi  ... 
S  Tourani  ..... 
E,  Antlromcdaa  , 

SCeti  

T  Sculpt  oris   ... 

V  C?epliei     ...... 

U  Oaseiopui]^  . , , 

V  Andromeda!  . 
X  Sculptoria  ... 
B^  Andromedie . 
W  Caeeiopeiffi , . . 
U  Oephei    ...... 

U  Sculpt  oris  ... 
U  Audroincdso  , 
S  Pifecimu    ,...., 

S  Cflfisiopeiee  .. 
U  Piaciuiii  ..... 

K  Sculptorie  ., 

E  Pisciura  

¥  AndcomedfE.. 
X  CassiopoiEO  ., 

U  Peraei 

S  Arietia 

R  Arietia,. 

0  Ceti  .,..*...,.. 

ECeti 

S  Homlogii..... 
R  Forjaacis ..... 

UOeti... 

K  TrianejuU    .. 

Z  Pf^r.Hai  

T  Arietis 

W  Peraei  ..... 
E  Horoloi^ii  .. 
T  Horologii    ,, 

Algol    

U  Arietis    ,..., 

XCoti,. 

Y  Perpei 

R  Per!*ei 

U  Eridjiiii  ,.... 

TEfidHiii   

XTmiri    , 

RTmiri  

STauri    

T  Cnmelopardi 
R  ReticLili  .... 

i  RDtiriidiid 

RCwll     

R  Pictom  ..... 
VTaun    ........ 

U  Leporis    

R  Ononis 


/  f-'.  /  M  LeporiH 


-39  +6"i 

+26  274. 

+  55  IS  J 
-62  12S 

+  38  t^'4 
-  9  5i"9 
-38  26'7 
+79  494' 
+47  43'^ 
+  35     7*5 

+  31  5<^"9 
+  58  r3 
+81  in 
-30  378 

+4^  1^4 
+  S  25-^ 
+  72     60 

+  12  2r6 


■■/ 


113. 
114. 


T  Leporis 

V  Orionia 

B  Pintoria 

E  Aurigir 

T  CohiiubiK 

W  Auri^ffi 

V  Aurigas 
S  Orionia... 
S  Catiielopardi  . 
U  Aurigne 

S  Gohnnbffi \ 

K  ColumtwD I 

\j  Ononis   ...... 

R  OcUntiy I 

17  GenjiiioruDj . .  J 

V  Aurigfie    

V  Mrtnocerotis,.! 
TMonotwrotis.. 
W  Gem  ill  or  urn 
S  LjueiH  ...,/.., 
X  Gemiuorum . 
VV  Mouoeerotia 
R  Ljncia........ 

t  Geiriinorum .. 
R  Geunnoruiii 

V  Canie  Min.  .. 
E  Canii  Min.  „ 
L^  Puppis  ..... 
R  Oanis  Maj.  .. 

V  Geminoruni., 
U  Mouooeratia. 
S  Can  is  Min. ,. 
Z  Puppis  ..... 
T  Cmiis  Mill.  ,. 
X  Pnppis  ..... 
U  Canis  Miti. .. 
S  GeniinOTum  . 

W  Puppis   

T  GtMninnrmn . 
W  Piippi*  ..... 
L'  Geminoruin 

V  Puppia  ..... 
IF  Puppis  ..... 
S*  Puppis    

V  Puppis    

R  Cancri 

V  Ganm........ 

V  Cnrinie    

X  Cariniiij    

U  C»Qm. ...... - 

TVL4orum  ..... 

S  Cancri.. 

RMali     ., 

SHvdrffl  .„..,.. 
T  Ifydnx",....,.. 
T  Onncri .....,., 
S  Mali 


-44  ^9'i 
—  i6   127 

+  13   167 


—  JO    42'I 

+   8  36-4 

+  2}    40*8 


-34  509 
+  1^  15 
+  17  IV^ 
-59  47'9 
-58  53-8 
+  19  13-8 
-47  I'l 
+  19  230 


-24  4J  » 
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Mean  Places  of  Variable  Stars  for  1903*0  (continued). 


No., 


SUK 


W  Cancri    

¥  Ydoruna 

S  AntliiQ ^ 

S  Yelorum  .*,*.. 
U  Teloriini,..,,. 
£  Du^JDje    ...... 

XHydrae     ...... 

R  Leo.  Min.    ... 

ZHydrte 

E^Hydm  

U  Leoiiia     

J  Oftrinie*... 

V  Leonii...* 

S  OBfitiii 

Z  Cami»    ...... 

W  Yelorum    ... 
B"  Yelorupi    ..» 
T  Onrinae     ...... 

E  UrsfflKaj.  ... 

S^  Mjdrm   ..„,, 

YHydMB    

W  Leonifi    „.... 
tJ  CftriTue    .„.*. 

S  L.eou]9 ..^ 

S'  Centaori. 

ZHydrw 

X  Oentaun  ...... 

W  Centauri    ... 

RCJoxoffl 

S  Mtieen ......... 

TTirginii  „.... 

RO^¥i   ....,.,.. 

T  Orud« 

E  Orucis. ....... 

T  Canum  Yen. . 
U  Ceotauri     ... 

Y  VirgimB  

TUrsflj  Maj.  ... 
B  Yirginis  ...... 

Ji4.;  KMuacfD. ........ 

i^.i  S  Ursse  Maj, 
ijiJ  U-*  Yirginis 
IS7*  UYir^aw 
Ijl.  SCrucJis 


115 

ii6. 
117 
nS. 
119* 

tit. 
ttj. 
113 
114- 

liS 

lift 
nj. 

ilg. 
tio. 
tjj 
tji- 

'"34- 
ijS. 

*17- 
Hi 

HI. 


I5|i  W  Virfmis...... 

Mft  TVirgims  

■tin,  BH>di^ 

ili.  SYiigimt  *..*.. 
%  TCeQtaufi  *..... 
»%  T*  CeQtauri    *., 

i<5JWHjdrae  

■16* J  R  Canuni  Yen.  . 
»*7.  K^Virgmii...... 

m.ZVirgim 

»%  it^Hydm 

^10.  ECeoUuri  ...... 

jiji.j  R*CenUuri. 

^17x1  YBwtU 


R.A. 


h   m 


9  40  33  1 

9   4* 

21 

9  +1 

35 

9  54 

3K 

10  6 

17 

10  10 

33 

10  II 

3« 

JO  17 

55 

10  19 

31 

JO  37 

4a 

ID  4.6 

42 

10  46 

54 

1048 

3» 

10  SI   5»  1 

"I  S 

50 

II  16 

'4 

II  42 

46 

It  44 

21 

11  so 

II 

II  59 

17 

11  7 

H 

11  9 

3^ 

II  t4 

36 

iz  lb 

% 

12  18 

iS 

12  15 

^4 

12  aS 

9 

IX  18 

5^ 

ij  31 

59 

12  31 

35 

11  3^ 

9 

12  39  42  1 

t2  41 

22 

1^46 

10 

»  48  38  1 

13  il 

2 

J  3  11 

48 

n  ^4 

25 

"1 17 

56 

13  3& 

12 

13  41  40  [ 

n  43 

33 

13  44  47  i 

^3  59 

44 

14  S 

7 

H  S 

59 

14  9 

35 

14  10 

? 

14  ^7  J2  / 

Dec. 


+  15 

-ss 

-44 
-4S 
-62 

+  14 
-13 
"-*3 
+  11 
-6c 
+  11 
^61 
-58 
-53 
-41 
-57 
+69 
-2R 
^20 
+  14 
-59 
+  6 
-^6t 

-3^ 
-44 
-S8 

+  19 
-69 

-  5 
-iS 
-6t 
-"61 

+  3* 
-54 

-  3 
+  60 

+   7 

+61 
+  4 
+  6 

-57 

—  2 

—  2 
—22 

**   6 

-33 
-36 

^27 

+40 

-  S 

—  12 
^28 
-59 
-57 

-f-ZQ 


38*6 
327 
12^0 

4^7 

at -6 
15  s 

57^6 
34-4 
34-4 
52-S 

3-* 

43-5 

4-5 

22'4 

59>* 

520 

59-9 
171 

71 

13^9 

12-3 
59'2 

ao4 
43^S 

12-9 
42*8 

19-5 
367 

42-9 
44*6 

5'5 

2-+ 

7'5 
53-a 

1-3 

31-3 
5^-5 
37-5 
4o'5 
4-9 
54'^ 
5^5 
40-2 
46-8 


41-8 
6^4 

227 

S2-9 
1-5 

44° 

IS"^ 

277 
241 
14-9 


No. 


Sfar. 


173^ 
J  7+ 

»75- 
175. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
iSi. 
1 82. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
1 16. 
187. 
lU. 
.89. 
1 90. 
191. 
192 

«93-! 

194.1 

195. 

t96. 

197 

I9g. 

199. 

200, 

201. 

202, 

203. 

204. 

205. 

a  06. 

207. 

20I. 

209. 

"°- 

211. 1 

212.' 

213. 

214, 

215. 

216. 

217. 

21^. 

219 

220. 

221. 
222. 
123. 
22+ 
225.1 
226«i 

z.7.| 
aagl 
229.' 

23c^M 


SBoottfl  

S^  Yirginia  ...... 

E  Caitb<]|ppardi . 

V  CeiitiiUri...... 

Vl3iJotid 

R  Bo6U»  — ^.,. 

V  Librae  

S  Lupi.... 

UBoiiUs 

i  Lihvm    ......... 

S  ApodU......... 

T^Librw!. 

T  Libra;  ....,..., 

V  librae  ........ 

R  Triuiig.  Ausitr.. 
U  Gopuiiic  ..... 

8  LibrjJE 

S  SerjiGULis . 

8  CoruiiHJ    

S^Libroi 

IP  Librae 

R  NonnflS    .-..., 

X  Libriu 

WLibne-., ..,.,. 
S  Urije  Miiioripi. 

r  Nunnoa    

U  Libr^  .,,...... 

T  Koriuce  ,..-* 
Z  Librix' 

V  CoroTijje   ...... 

RSepptfiitis..... 

RLupi 

E  Libnu  ......... 

R^  Librii^....,... 

8  Triang.  Austr. 

U  Lupi 

UTruuig.  Auati'. 
Z'-"  Scorpii  ...., 
X  Hercutiii  ...., 

Z  Scorpii 

R^Herculb 

R  Hereulia  ...... 

X  Scorpii    . 

W  Scorpii  ..... 
U*  Hertiilia  .. 
S  Noruiro  ..... 
E  Scorpii  ..... 
S  Scorpii....,,.. 
W  OtJjiiichi   ... 

V  OpbuioUi     ... 

U  iltirtjiilis 

i"  Scorpii    ..  ... 

T  Opbiuohi 

S  Opbiiidil.... 

R  AriE..., 

W  HerciiliB..... 
E  Urjit'oniB     , . . 


RA. 


li  m  f 

14  19  3i 

14  ii  15 

»4  U   5a 

14  *S  |6 

'4  ^5  51 

'4  3*  55 

1+  34  5K 

14  46  56 

14  49  50  1 

14  S5   48 

14  59  39 

»5  *»  57 

15  5  "* 

J5  6  33 

IS  ti  s 

15  J4  14 

IS  IS  49 

IS  >7  7 

IS  r;  i7 

15  t8  40 

15  ^7  5^ 

15  28  58 

IS  30   36 

JS  3^  ^» 

15  33  19  1 

'5  34  5" 

15  36  24 

15  3S  35 

IS  40  52 

15  46  4 

'5  46  n 

15  47  II 

1548  6 

15  50  4'> 

IS  5^  *8 

15  54  4' 

15  s«  4* 

IS  58  48 

'S  59  45 

16  0  19 

16  I  33" 

16  I  51 

16  1  50 

16  6  6 

i&    6  to 

r6  10  49 

J 6  it  5a 

16  u  S3 

16  ]6  11 

16  21  20 

16  21  30 

16  24  0 

]&  23  II 

16  a8  40 

16  31  41 

16  3'  47 

16  -ii  t^ 

i6  li^  ^^ 

Peo. 


+  S4  15*1 
4-  5     6-8 

+  84  i6'4 
-56  27*5 
+  39  17-6 

+  17  9'4 

-17  14+ 

-46  11*9 

+  18  5-4 

—  8  8-0 

-71  41  I  ■ 

—  18  21-5 
"I9  39'o 

—  5  387 
-66  8-4 
+  32     0^1 

—  20  i'3 
+  14  397 
+  31  43'o 
^22  33'9 
-IS  o'o 
-49  1 10 
-20  50-5 
-15  51-2 
+78  577 
-54  599 

—  20  52-1 

-54  40*^ 

—  20  492 
+  39  si-8 
+  15  257 
-36     0^5 

-J5  5fi-9 

—  iS     12 

—  63  300 
-29  387 
-6z  388 
-23  50-0 

+47  3o"3 
-21  28' I 
+  50  45^^ 
+  18  37'9 
-*i  '59 
-^9  53'" 
+  25   19+ 

-57  39'fi 
-22  4i'4 
-aa  39-2 

—  7  28-1 

—  12  12-4 
+  19  68 
-19  137 
-15  S5'5 
-16  57"4 

—  56  48-0 

+  37  3»"3    , 


24  Mean  Places  of  Variable  Stars  for  1903-0.  [No.  326. 

Mean  Places  of  Vainahle  Stare  for  1903-0  (continued). 


J£oL 


RA. 


136- 


*4<- 


ifi- 


*«^ 
i4j. 


R^Ophiuchi    „. 

S  Hcrvulk  ****,. 
S^  S4K>rpii  ,.,,.. 
K*  ^v>rpii  .,..., 
T*  Sf orpii     ,.... 

R  Opniik  hi...... 

T*H*Tciiliff , 

W*ScorpH ...... 

C"  Opbiucliu  ..*. 

Z  Ophiuflii 

?^  Henruliii^ 

^OctAHtb  ..«.,. 
U'Scorpii  ...... 

X  ^^o^ittJiHi  „. 
L*  .Scrrjrpii    ,„... 

Y  c>|iblut'liL.,...j 

?f  Ar*  .} 

Z  HetcuU*  ...... 

T  Dfni^onii .,..,. 

Y  Drmetimi......t 

W  Hofittarii    ..  i 

E  FftTforii*  , ; 

T  H^rctiJIv  ...... ^ 

fj^  j^tt&rii    .,,' 

WLjnE... j 

Yiii^trjirii.....J 
V*rt*^tt«ni  .,.; 
f]^  ^rpeutii ...... 

T  .S«ii7>imiii 

X*  JUrculie...... 

L'  Hit|fitt«nt    .>. 
Z'  Henrulift......' 

X  Orihiijclii     .., 

Y  Ljm 

KHnnti 

|i  LtrwT  ,,.„.... 
c  [W^fiA    .,..,. 

1:  rt^ruti 

H  L^rm  „...,... 
Fi  f;'»fffn,  Auj^tr. 

1^  L^tm:    ......... 

X'  .'%ijfiH*rii   „, 

H  t,ifrm    „ 

H^  l^ym  

I'  [/nWi'lliW -,,.,. 
W  A^iuiii*'  ..... 
T  HninVMrli  .. 
H  Ki»j(irf»rii  ... 
V*  hyrm  .,..,.... 
H  HrtKjrr.Bni...,., 
>^  H>ii(irf*rij.„... 
r  niMi^um   . 


tu     b 

^^  3! 

50  17 
S'  59 

2  12 


Deo. 


*7  M 

41  27 

41  48 

44  as 
37 
4Z 


7  47 
7  sr 


53  44 

54  55 


56 

S« 

I  14 

5  i" 

S  II  10 

8  11  H 

15  41 

2£  15 

24  S 

I  z£  10 

8   31  44 

8  3+  1? 

S  14  19 

S  41  ig 

8  46  30 

8  46  57 

8  49  > 

8  51  zi 

8  55  21 

1  41 

S 
S 

9 
9 
9 


+  55 

1+^5 
-44 
^30 

■'  -33 

+  31 

-15 

1+27 

i-33 

1+  J 

+  > 

I-4J 

i=i? 

1-31 

I"  <• 
■-49 
I  +15 
i+s8 
1  +5+ 
-i9 

1-61 
l+3« 

i 


6*1 

177 

567 
255 

ITS 

57-K 
10  6 
19  2 
19-1 
371 

og 
46*1 
421 

47^6 
40^0 
40^6 

7'i 

^51 

Sh 

18*1 

0'2 


6 
51 
«4 
34 

57 


10  to 
JO  39 

11  o 

II  5S 
>3  4S 

H  34 


"34 

8-^ 

+  36  184 

-iS 

54-i 

-13 

ii'S 

+   0 

«-3 

+  6 

140 

+  ii 

32-7 

-19 

1 1-8 

+2!; 

kBo 

+  ^ 

44^6 

+43 

519 

-37 

5SS 

-  5 

^%-h 

+  31 

15*0 

-67 

ahi-3 

—  11 

43*- 

+43 

+90 

-37 

5  5 

+  i 

5"^ 

+29 

302 

-i» 

5S'5 

+15 

50-5 

+  33 

U'9 

+6r 

"-2 

-    7 

11" 

—  I- 

K4 

-19 

18' 

+  3= 

lis 

-19 

III 

-21 

61 

+  19 

2^*C 

.Vo. 


Star. 


B.A. 


188.    ULyfE 

289.1  1'  Sagitt*    .., 

190.    R^  LyriB .J 

19^-    U  Aquilffi    ...,. 

192.    V*  Oygni. ..' 

29 J.    U  VulpwulaJ  ...I 
^9^   T^  Aquilw?  .-.,..j 

%g$.   RCy^^ni ..■ 

29b.    Y^  AqiiiLij  i 

297'   T  PuFonii   | 

298.  T=*  CjgDt .../ 

299.  T'Cjgni,... 

100,    X^  (^gtii......... 

301.   W  Cvgiii     

302.:  SYulpecxilic   ... 

303-!  XAqtJiliK 

3^4-    X  Cjgni  ......... 

305^    ^  Piivonia   .-..., 

306.   fj  Aquilie.... ; 

307.:  K-  Sagittftrii  ... 

lo^l  &S(vgiU«    

309-I   ^^  Siigittarii  ... 
310.'  R=  AquiliB  ...... 

311 J  S^  Aquila?   

112.   Z  Cvgiii  ,...- 

HlH  S  Cygni  ..„..,,.; 

314'  VH^jgni ; 

115.]  R  Capri LH>r«i  ... 

li*".    S  Aquite. ! 

11 7^1  W^  Aqiiilse...,,.: 
318.    RX^Iet^^pu    ...' 

U^Aquiln;  -.,...: 
W  Cnpriconii. . . 
Rs^ttm   ...... 

S*CTpii  ......... 

Z  Aquihi*... 

RlW|^liim„.... 

r  Cx'giii 

Z*  cVfTiu 

\\*iygiii  „.... 

Y*  Cvgni     ..*... 
i>*  Ovgwl ......... 

W  Iviphiiu  ..... 

S^  Caif*rU»r»i  ... 

Y  Cygni  .**....*. 
S  ivipliiiii  ...... 

Y  Aqwirii   .,,.., 

X  CT|[ni 

r  TVlphmi  ....>. 
\V  Aqwirii 

Y  Aquiint   ...... 

r  Oipritxwui  .,, 

3+*.   R'-l>pii... ...... 

543    ^*  Mphini.,-... 
144*   TA^uifii   


h 
19 


"9 
*9 


319. 

310. 
321. 
121. 
113' 
3H 
3*5 

12**. 
>!-. 

33^^ 

IV^ 
33*' 

333 

134 

135^ 

llfr. 

11^ 
34<^- 
14" 
142 


m    » 
16  43 
19  j;  zz 

19    22    23 

24  8 
29  57 
»9  32  2? 
J9  33  ^7 
19  14  11 
19  36  s 

19  19  50 
"9  40  55 
L9  40  56 
19  42  50 
19  43  Z4 
19  44  ^5 
19  46  40 
19  46  50 
19  47  1 
'9  47  32 
19  49  54 
19  51  16 
<9  5*  3 
«9  5^  34 
»9  S3  53 
19  58  41 
3  2g 

3  SS 

5 

7 

7 

7 


5^ 

JO 

24 

55 

8  ij 

8  46 

9  38 
9  51 


20 
20 
20 
zo 
zo 
20 
20 
20 

ZD 
20 
20  10   1 

20  to  14 

20  11  17 

20  16  16 

20  19  43 

20  25  19 

20  29  44 
20  10  o 
20  13  15 
20  34  9 
20  i&  II 
20  38  II 
20  38  37 
20  19  iS 
20  39  36 
20  40  52 
20  41  20 
zo  41  55 
20  42  45 
to  42  43 
20  41  22 

3Q  44  49 


Dec 

0 

1 

+  17 

^r^ 

+  17 

2»*2 

+4*  35*8  1 

-   7 

H-fr 

+  28 

6*6 

-Hio 

7'o 

H-J( 

30-3 

1  +49  59*0 

+  9  4J*8 

-72 

07 

+48 

32'3 

+  19 

1*8 

+  T2 

180  1 

+48 

497 

+  27 

37 

+  4 

13-0 

+  32  40*"   1 

'-59 

26^8 

1+  ^ 

454 

-29 

26 's 

+  16 

22-fr 

-42 

e-4 

-^  2 

87 

«   8 

8*8 

+49  4**3 

+57  41-4 

+4« 

n 

-H 

13^5 

+  >S 

>9-9 

+  "5 

46*2 

-47 

'7"5 

+  12 

41Z 

—  22 

ili-4 

-ht6 

260 

+  38 

261 

-  6 

26-8 

+  K 

477  ' 

'39 

247 

+47  15"3 

+4*  SSS  1 

+  39  39'4 

+46 

16*2 

+  54  3»*^  1 

+  t7 

56-S 

-29 

Ko 

-19 

24*1 

+47  477  1 

+  16 

44*1  ' 

-  5 

ii'4  ; 

+35  H'i  1 

+  16 

27 

-  4 

26^1 

+  2 

4'9 

-JJ 

8-4 

+44 

1°*» 

+  j8 

S«7 

■  "*  ^ 

30-4 

1903.] 


i  YlSGINIS  159. 

f       (8-5M 

Aug. 
d     h 

17  18 

Sept. 
4     o 

Nov. 
12  2 
29     9 

Deo. 
16  15 


IClKTAURII76* 


■.  1 

May 

d  h 

6  3 

»3  9 

iu  1 

il  1  June 

I  9  16 

v. 

26  22 

7 

ft.    July 

■4 

fio 

»4  5 
.3*  «i 

MJKk.S" 


11  "'9. 


It 


XttLid  IIi^) 


May 

d    h 

3  '7 


It  18 


Sept. 

d     h 
I   14 

12  14 
23  13 

Oct. 

4  13 

15   13 

27  16-26   13 


10  14  17 

10  25  17 

Al    June 

to'  5  16 
19I16  16 
«9 


July: 

«  15 
19  15 

30  «5 


Nov. 

6   12 

17   12 
28   12 


Aug.     Dec. 


10  15  !    9    II 

18 '21  14 '20  II 
1  i3i    II 


STllIANG* 
ACSTR.  207. 

(Min.  6d  7»"8. 
Kax.  2d  2^11.) 

in.  ;  Feb.  I  Mar. 
b    d    h    d     h 

U7-'   7  16 1   4  23 

9  20  7 ;  17 14 

o  1 30     6 


Variables  of  Short  Period. 
Variables  of  Short  Period  (continued). 


S  Triang. 

AUSTR.  207 
(continued). 


Apr. 

July 

d  h 

d  h 

II  21 

9  10 

24  13 

22  J 

May 

Aug. 

7  4 

3  17 

19  20 

16  8 

June 

29  0 

I  II 

Sept. 

»4  3 

26  18 

10  15 
23  7 

Oct. 
d  h 

5  *2 
18  14 

31  5 

Nov. 

12  21 
25  12 

Dec. 

8  4 
20  19 


S  NoRM.1:  218. 

{4.^  Io^) 


Jan. 

d  h 

2  20 

12  14 

22   8 

Feb. 

1  2 
10  20 

20  14 

Mar. 

2  8 
12  2 

21  21 
31  15 

Apr. 

10  9 
20  3 
29  ai 


May 
d  h 

9  15 
19  9 
29  3 

June 

7  21 

17  15 
»7  9 

July 

16  21 
26  15 

Aug. 

5  9 
'5  3 
24  22 

Sept. 

d  h 

3  16 

13  10 

*3  4 

Oct. 

2  22 
12  16 
22  10 

Nov. 

I  4 
10  22 
20  16 
30  ic 

Dec. 

10  4 
19  22 
29  16 


V^ScoRPii236* 

(Min.  6"*  i^s- 
Max.  1*  lo*^.) 

May 

d    h 
2  14 

14  17 
26  20 

June 

7  23 

20     2 


Jan. 

Mar. 

d  h 

d  h 

I  8 

2  23 

13  II 

'5  2 

25  14 

27  5 

Feb. 

Apr. 

6  17 

8  8 

18  20 

20  11 

Y^  ScoRPii  236 

(continued). 

Nov. 

d  h 
12  14 

24  17 

Dec. 

6  20 
18  23 
31     2 

K  SAGITTAR.246. 

(2«»2|h.) 


July 

Sept. 

d  h 

d  h 

2  5 

12  23 

14  8 

25  2 

26  II 

Aug. 

Oct. 

7  14 

7  5 

19  17 

19  8 

31  20 

31  II 

Feb. 
d     h 

7  II 
14  II 
21  12 
28  12 


Mar. 

7   12 
14  12 

21     13 
28    13 


Apr. 

4  13 
II  14 
18  14 
25  14 

May 
2  14 
9  15 


Sept. 

d     h 

5  20 


May 

d    bl 
16  15! 

23   i5j 

30  16, 19  20 

26    20 

June 

6  16 

13   16 

20  16 

27  17 


July 

4  »7 
II  17 
18  18 
25  18 

Aug. 
I  18 
8  18 
15  19 
22  19 
29  19 


Oct. 
3  21 

10  21 

17  21 

24  22 

31  22 


Nov. 

7  22 
14  22 
21  23 
28  23 


Y  Ophiuchi  249. 


Jan.   { 
d     h 


(6"  5b.) 
!  May 
d     h 
3  '8 


Feb. 


June 


7 
!24 


7     ^ 
Mar. 


13   10, 
30  13  i 

^Pr.  In 
r6  15   28 


July 


Aug. 

d  h 
14  12 
31   15 

Sept. 
17  18 

Oct. 

4  20 
21   23 


WSaoittar.  254. 

(3"  o\) 
May  I  Aug. 


Jan. 

d     h 

30     2 

Feb. 

6   17 

14     7 

21  21 


d    hi  d  h 

I     6123  4 

:     8    20    30  18 
I  16    10 


Mar. 
I   II 

9  2 
16  16 
Z4  6 
31   21 


24       0| 

31   15; 


Sept. 
7     8 


J"-    It  il 


8     5 

15  19 
23  10 


July 


30     3 
Oct. 


Apr.  I 

8  II 
16     1 1 
23  15  i 


7  17 
15     8 
I     o I  22  22 

8   14! 30  12 
16     4: 
23  191  Nov. 

31     9!    7     2 


!»4  17 
1 22     7 


Aug. 
7  23  29 
15  131 


TSagittar.  259. 

(i"  19M 

Aug. 

d  h 
24  I 
29  20 


Sept. 

4  14 
10  9 
.6     3 

21    22 

27    17 


Oct. 

3   II 

9     6 

15     c 

20  19 

26   13 


Nov. 

I     8 

7  2 
12  21 
18   16 


Jan. 

May 

d  h 

d  h 

22  II 

6  9 

28  5 

12  3 

17  22 

Feb. 

23  16 

3  0 

29  11 

8  18 

Juno 

14  13 

20  7 

4  5 

26  2 

10  0 

15  19 

Mar. 

21  13 

27  8 

3  20 

9  15 

July 

15  10 

3  2 

21  4 
26  23 

8  21 
14  15 

20  10 

Apr. 

26  4 

I  17 

31  23 

7  12 
13  6 

Aug. 

19  1 

6  18 

24  20 

12  12 

30  14 

18  7 

27 

U  Saoitt.  26. 

(Min.  6''  17^9 

May  !  A 

d  h  d 
12  22  28 
26  10 1 

S< 


Max.  2^ 


Jan. 

d    h 

25     o 

Feb. 

7  12 
21     o 

Mar. 
6   II 

19  13 

Apr. 

2  II 
IS  23 
29  10 


June 

8  22 
22     9 

July 

5  21 
19     9 

Aug. 

I  21 
.5     8 


II 

24 

0 

8 
21 


ft  Lyuje  27c 

(Max.  3<'  2''. 

Secondary  Mir 

6«»  Ilh. 

Max.  9^  iSh.) 

May  j  Sc 

d    h     d 

7  17,  13 
20  15126 


Jan. 

d  h 

11   II 
24    9 

Feb. 

6     7 

10  5 

Mar. 

4     3 

17     1 

29  23 

Apr. 

11  21 
24  19 


June 

2   13 
15  II 

9 


28 


July 

II     7 
24     5 

Aug. 

6  3 
19  I 
31  23 


0 

9 
22 

N 

4 
17 
30 


Ik  Pay  OKI  s  27 

(3"  i«A) 


Feb. 
d    h 


25     6   24 


M 


•  Alternate  minima  are  given:  the  others  can  be  readily  found  by  add\i\a  ^V\^ 
Udiue  of  the  star. 


Jan 
d    li 

I  17 
10  19 
19  21 


26  Variables  of  Short  Period.  [No.  826. 

VARIABLES    OF   SHORT   PERIOD   NOT   OF  THE  ALGOL  TYPE. 

(The  No,  after  Star's  name  refers  to  Catalogue  on  pp.  22-25.) 
iW«.— The  times  of  minima  only  are  giTen     the  times  of  maxima  may  be  found  by  adding  the  inten 

printed  under  the  iiame  of  the  star. 

T  Veloeum  108*     S  MuscjE  144      R  Cbucis  14I 

{continued).  {continued). 


T  MoxocEB.  75. 

(7-  224»>.) 

Jan.  ]  May  i  Sept. 
d  h  d  h  d  h 
21     49     5   21     6 

Feb.     June     Oct. 
17    4.    5     5    18     6 
I 
July  J  Nov. 


5    H 
6 


Mar. 

16    4 

Apr.     Aug.     Dec. 
12    4,25     6. II     7 

WGElllTfOR.  76. 
(2-i5iM 


Jan.  I  Apr. 
d  h|  d  h 
6  7. 16  22 
14  I  24  ]6 
£1  19! 
*5>  ^1  3£,y    27  10 

2  loj 

3.  XoT. 


Oct. 

d     b 

4     5 
11  23 

•9   17 


Feb. 
6    6  'o 

«4     c,  i   4     4 

*»  «^i  Aug- ;  II  12 


T 


7    :.- 


19    16 


Dec. 


Mar.  ;  s  I  I 

I   12   18  I* 

9     5 .^6  12 

^*  ^'    Sept.    J  zJ 

.3  6   zo  15 

Apr-    J I  c   2i     ^ 

J   II    J^  I* 

9    4  i'^  ** 


Jan.      Feb.  ]^I*r. 

d    li    d    ii  d    }. 

4    4    '3   *>  ^^     ^ 

14    r  23  2^ 

^4  '*  Apr 

MW  J  ,- 


f  Gbminor.  81 


Nov. 
d    h 

4  19 

14  22 

25     2 

Dec. 

5  6 

15  9 
25  13 


V  Carin.i:  105. 
(2-  4^) 

Jan.  !  May  I  Sept. 
h 
4 


May 

Sept. 

d  h 

d  h 

6  0 

4  20 

16  4 

15  0 

26  7 

25  4 

Aug. 

Oct. 

15  »3 

5  7 

^5  17 

15  II 

25  15 

J 


d    h'  d    hid 
I   10'    I  23     6 
8     31    8  15! 12  20 
14  20   15     8 j 19  13 

21    12    22       1 

28     5128  17 


Feb. 
3  22 


June 
4  10 


10  14   II     3 

7     7    »7   '9 

24 


26     6 


Oct. 
2  22 

9  M 
16 


8 

24  12   23     o 

29  17 

Mar.  .  July 

,'  .    Nov. 

2  16:    I     5 

9     9     7  21      5   10 

16       2     14    14     12       2 

22    l8!2l       7     18    19 
29     II  I  27    23     25     12 

! 
Apr  ;  Aug.  •  Dec. 


2     4 
8  21 


5     4     3  '6 

II    21 ! 10      9 

1%  13   17     I    »5   »^ 

25     6  23  18   22     6 

30  II    28  23 

TVEI/iBUM  108*. 

'Miu.  4<*  15^3. 

Max.  i<*  94»'.) 

JaTi.      Feb.     Mar. 

d     h    d     b     d     h 

11^     7  2c      7   «6 

II     c   17     3    »^  2; 

,  TO     7  26  ic   26     6 

py  /4 


Apr. 

July 

d  h 

d  h 

4  13 

6  7 

13  19 

15  14 

n    2 

24  21 

May 

Aug. 

2  9 

3  3 

11  15 

12  10 

20  22 

21  17 

30  5 

30  23 

June 

Sept. 

8  II 

9  6 

17  18 

18  13 

»7  1 

27  19I 

Oct. 
d    h 

7  2 
16  9 
25   16 

Nov. 

3  22 
'3  5 
22  12 

Dec. 

I  18 
II     I 

20       8 


VVelobum  1 1 6*. 

(Min.  4'*  8"-9. 
Max.  c<l  xi\  .) 

Sept. 

d     h 

5     » 

13   19 
22  13 

O.t. 


Jan. 
d     h 

3  7 
12  o 
20  18 
29  12 

Feb. 
7     6 

16  o 
24  17 
Mar. 

5  »» 

14     5 


May 

d 

h 

5 

16 

H 

ic 

23 

3 

31 

21 

June 

9 

'5 

18 

9 

27 

3 

22  23  23     » 

3'   *7      .    „ 
Aug. 

I     2 


1  7 
10  o 
18  18 
27  12 

July  I  Nov. 

5  20;    5  6 

14  i+!i3  23 

2  17 


Apr. 


Dec. 
I    II 

9  10  9  20; 10  5 
18  4  18  13I  18  23 
26  22   27     7  I  27  16 

S  Musc.E  144. 

(3'*iiM 

Jiin  Feb.  Mar. 

d     h  d     b  d     h 

2  1 1  10     3  I   10 

12     3  19   18  II     2 

21    19  20  18 

31    11  30    9 


Apr. 

July 

d  h 

d  li 

9  > 

4  23 

18  17 

14  15 

28  9 

24  7 

May 

Aug. 

8  0 

2  22 

17  16 

12  14 

27  8 

22  6 

31  22 

June 

Sept. 

6  0 

10  13 

15  16 

20  5 

»S  7 

29  21 

Oct. 

d    h 

9  »3 

>9     5 

28  20 

Nov. 

7   12 

17     4 

26    20 

Deo. 

6  II 
16  3 
25  19 


T  Crucis  147. 

Jan.  I  May  I  Sept. 


d    h     d 

2     9i    3 

9     3    «o 

15  20. 17 

22  1423  I 

29     7   30  » 


»3: 


1 


Feb. 


June  ; 
6     5 


d 

h 

I 

18 

8 

11 

»5 

5 

21 

22 

28 

16 

Oct. 

5 

9 

12 

3 

5 

II   i^  12  23   12 

18  12  19  16   18  21 

25     6  26  10   25   14 

Mar.  Julv     Nov. 


3318 
0218     I 

16  15   14  t^ 

.•3     8   21 

3D     2   28     6 

Auf.  Dec 

5  19  5     o 

12  n  II   17 

1^     6  18   11 


3  23 
10  17 

I-     IC 

24    4 
30  21 

Apr. 
6  15 
»3     9 


26  so   26 


o  25     4 

,^t    22 


(Min.  5*1  i9''-t 
Max.  id  9J\) 

d 
1 
'4 
*$ 

Oi 

7 

30 

Si 

11 

21 

Bi 

4' 


Jan. 

May 

d  h 
0  18 

d  h 
8  21 

12  9 
24  I 

20  13 

Feb. 

June 

4  17 
16  8 
28  0 

»  5 

12  20 

24  12 

Mar. 

July 

II  15 

23  7 

Apr. 
3  23 

6  3 

17  19 
29  11 

Aug. 

'5  »4 
27  6 

10  2 
21  18 

S  Crucis  158 

(Min.  4d  i6J»-i 
Max.  !<*  IS**.); 

Jan. 
d  h 
3  16 
13 


1 

22  It 
31  20 

Feb. 
10     5 

19  M 
28  23 

Mar. 
10     8 


May 

d     h 

5   15 
15     o 


24    9 

June 
2  18 
»2  3 
21  12 
30  21 

July 
10     •' 


19   I7|i9  16 
Z)     2 ; 29     1 


a 

4 

23 


Apr. 
7   II 


Aug. 


0. 

2 

(2 
21 

30 

N< 

9 
18 

1*7 
Di 
7 


7  'o,  . 
16  21  16  19! 16 
26     6  !-26    4  ^  26 


*  A^lt^r^^u  u:.iz.iifj^  */*  eittn  :  fbe  others  can  be  r«adi\y  foMii^  M  %^^ii%  Vi>ft  VaV«m^xnv^«t  ^ 


1903.1 


Maxima  of  Variable  Stars. 


29 


Jan.  I   Feb. 
d     hi    d     h 

8   19!    7  ^3 


Mar. 
d  h 
10     3 


Maxima  of  Y^  CrGNi  329. 


-April, 
d  h 
9     7 


May. 
d  h 
9  " 


June, 
d  h 
8  15 


Julj. 
d  h 
8  19 


Aug. 
d  h 
7  23 


Sept. 
d    h 

7     3 


Oct.  I  Nov.  I  Dec. 
d  h  d  h  d  h 
7     7  I    6  II  '    6   15 


3  21  [  23   1   25   5  24   9  24  13  23  17  23  21  I  23   1  ,  22   5  ,  22   9  21  13  21  17 


Maxima  op  S'  Cygni  351. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

d  h  ni 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

I  7  23 

I  15  58 

5  0  32 

5  9  6 

2  6  10 

2  14  44 

5  18  54 

6  3  28 

9  >2  3 

9  20  37 

6  17  41 

7  2  15 

10  6  25 

10  14  59 

13  ^3  33 

14  8  7 

II  5  II 

II  13  45 

14  17  55 

15  2  30 

18  11  4 

18  19  38 

15  16  42 

16  I  16 

19  5  26 

19  14  0 

22  22  34 

23  7  9 

20  4  12 

20  12  47 

23  16  56 

24  I   31 

27  10  5 

27  18  39 

24  15  43 

25  0  17 

28  427 

28  13  I 

31  21  36 

29  3  14 

29  II  48 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

3  23  19 

4  7  53 

4  16  27 

I  13  31 

I  22  5 

3  6  39 

8  10  49 

8  19  23 

9  3  58 

6  I  I 

6  9  36 

7  18  10 

12  22  20 

13  6  54 

13  15  28 

10  12  32 

ID  21   6 

12  5  41 

17  9  50 

17  18  25 

18  2  59 

15  0  3 

15  8  37 

16  17  II 

21  21  21 

22  5  55 

22  14  30 

19  u  33 

19  20  7 

21  4  42 

26  8  52 

26  17  26 

27  2  0 

23  23  4 

24  7  38 

25  16  12 

30  20  22 

31  4  56 

28  10  34 

28  19  9 

30  3  43 

Every  eighth  maximum    is  given  ;    the  others  may  be  found   by  adding 


multiples  of  the  period  13**  26"''3. 
maximum. 


The  minimum  takes  place  i**  55"'  before  the 


Maxima  op  TJ  Pegasi  401. 


Jan.  . 
d  h  m 
1  o  27 
4  18  24 
8    12   21 


12 

16 


6 

o 
18  12 


18 
15 


'9 

23  12     8 

27  6     5 
3102 

August. 
2  15  30 
6  9  27 
10  3  24 
13  21  20 
17  15  17 
21  9  14 
25     3  " 

28  21     8 


Feb. 

d     h   m 

3  17  59 
7  II   56 

"  5  53 
14  23  50 
18  17  47 
22  II  44 
26     5  40 


Sept. 

I   15     5  I   14  40 

592         5     8  37 

9     2  59         9     2  34 

12  20  56        12  20  31 

16  14  53        16  14  28 

2o     8  49        20     8  25 

24       2   46  24       2  21 

27  20  43        27  20  18 

31   14  15 

Every  twentieth  maximum  is  given; 

multiples  of  the  period  4'*  29"  'J.  The 
maximum. 


April, 
d  h  m 

4  17  9 
8  II  6 
12  5  3 
15  23  o 
19  16  57 
23  10  54 
27  4  51 

30    22    48 

Oct. 


May. 
d  h  m 
4  16  44 
8  10  41 
12  4  38 
15  22  35 
19  16  32 
23  10  29 
27  4  26 
30  22  23 

Nov, 
4     8  12 


2 

20 
14 


II 

15 

19     8     o 

21  1  57 
26  19  53 
30  13  50 


June, 
d     h   m 
3   16  20 
7  10  16 

II  4  13 
14  22  10 
18  16  7 
22  10  4 
26  4  I 
29  21   58 

Dec, 


4     7 


II 
15 
19 
23 
26 

30 


47 

I  44 

19  41 

13  38 

7  35 

I   32 

19  29 

13  25 


July, 

d     h   m 

3   15  55 

7     9  52 

II     3  48 

14  21  45 

18  15  42 

22     9  39 

26     3  36 

29  21   33 


the  others  may  be  found  by  adding 
minimum  takes  placo  i^  1  ^^^  tAWc  \}£ia 


28 


Variables  of  Short  Period, 


[No.  326. 


Vauiables  of  Short  Period  {continued). 


K  Paa^onis  271 

{continuei). 
Apr.  I  July  I   Oct, 
d    h 


:i 


d  h 

2    15  I     2  12 

II     17  i  II  15 

19     20  17 


20 
29    21 

May 

8  23 

18     2 
*7     4 

June 

5     6 

14     8 
23  10 


29  19 
Aug. 


d    h 

I   10 

10  12 

10  15 

28  17 


Nov. 

7  21 1  6  19 
16  23  15  21 
26     2  24  23 


Sept.  ,   Dec. 


4- 

22 
31 


U  Aquil.!:  291. 

(2-  ^\\) 
Feb.  I  May  [  Sept. 

d    hi  d  b    d    b 

6  22  23  7I    5  15 

13  23   30  7; 12  16 

*o  23 

28     o 

6  8 


UVULPEC.  293 

{continued). 

May 

d     h 
6   13     2 
14  13:10 


22  i2!i8 


30    I2i26 

June 


Aug. 

d     h 

2     8 

8 

7 
7 


Oct. 

d  h 
21  3 
29     3 


Sept. 
3     6 


July 


11 

6 

19 

5 

27 

5 

Oct. 

5 

4,' 

Nov. 

6     2 
14     2 

22       I 

30       1 


ij  Aquil.e  306 

{continued). 


May 

d     h 

4  5 
II  9 
18   14 


July 
d    h 


22 
^9 


25 


18 


Dee. 

8     o 
16     o 
23  23 
13     413*  23 


T^  CrGNi  299  *. 

(Mill.  3'*  20^*3. 
Mux.  I**  8^.) 


June 
I  22 

9  2 
.6  7 
23  II 
30  15 


Aug. 

5  12 
12  17 
19  21 

27     I 


Sept. 

3     5 

10     9 

7  »9   17  14 
15     o   24  18 


July 


Oct. 

d  h 
I  22 
9  2 
16  7 
23  II 
30  15 

Nov. 

6  19 
14  o 
21  4 
28     8 

Dec. 

5  12 
12   16 

19    21 


X  ClGKI  337 

{continued). 


T    '9  17 
June  26  IT 


Kar. 

7  o 
14  I 
21  I 
28  2 

Apr. 

4  3 
"  3 
i«  4 
^5  5 

Kay 


Oct. 


""  ^  3  18 

27  10    ^   o 

'    10  18 


2 

9 
16 


July 

4  lO; 

II  II 

iS  II 

25  12 

Aug. 

8  M 
15  14 
22  14 
»9  '5 


17  19 
24  20 
31  20 

Nov. 

7  21 
14  21 
21  22 
28  22 

Dec. 
5  23 


U  Vl'lpkc.  293. 

Feb.  '  Mar,  Apr. 
d  b  d  b  d  b 

7  *9  3  '7  4  15 
1$  18  II  17  12  15 
23  18  19  16  20  14 

2-  i6  .28  14 


Jan. 

d  h 

2  3 
9  20 

17  13 
25  5  28 


May 

d  h 

5  5 


12  22 
20  14 

7 


Feb. 
I  22:  5 
9  14  12 

17  7  20 
25  0,28 


June 

o 

16 

9 

I 


Mar.  ' 
4  16 
12  9 

20  I 
27  18 

Apr. 

4  II 
12  3 


July 

5  18 

13  II 

21  3 

28  20  28  22 


Sept. 
d  h 

5  7 

12  23 

20  16 

28  9 

Oct. 

6  I 

13  18 

21  II 

29  3 

Nov. 

5  20 
13  12 
21  5 


Aug. 

5  12 
13  5 
19  20  20  22 
27  13  28  14 


Dec. 
6  14 

14  7 
21  23 
29  16 


jy  Aquil.!:  306. 
(2d  e**.) 

Feb.  '  Mar.  |  Apr. 

d   b  ,  d    b    d    b 

21   II j   7  19,    5  12 
28  15 j  15    o; 12  17 
.22    4' 19  21 

8   27     1 


S  Sagitt^  308. 

(3''  loK) 
Feb. 

d    h 

2  4 
10  13 
18  23 

27     8 

Mar. 


J7 
2 
24  II 


May  I  Sept. 

d  hid  b 
22  4,  8  3 
30  1316  12 

24    22 

June 


Apr. 
d     b 

9   II 
25  21 

May 

12     6 

28  15 

June 

14     o,    3  23 
30  loi  20     8 


July 

d     b 
16  19 

Aug. 

2    4 
18  13 

Sept. 


Oct. 

d    b 
6  17 

23  2 

Nov. 

8     12 

24  2 

Dec. 
II  6 
27  15 


TJ*  Ctgni  3 
(5^  3M  . 


T  VuLPEC.  345. 

(i^9iM 
Jan. 
d   b 


7  22 
16  7 
24  16 


July 


Apr. 

I  20 
ro  6' 
18  H 

27     o 

May 

5  9 
13  18 


19  20 
28     5 


Oct. 


3  7 
II  16 
20  I 
28  10 


Nov. 

5  20 

14  5 
I  22  14 
I  30  23 


Aug. 

5   14 
14    o 

22       9  98 

30    18, 17    18 


Dec. 


>29 


X  CrGifi  337. 

(6««  19^.) 


Jan.  I 

d     b 

I     4| 

17  13. 


Feb. 

d     b 

2  22 

19     8 


Mar. 
d    b 

7  17 
24    2 


5 

9 

/ 
18 

14 

4 

18 

15 

23 

I 

27 

12 

31 

22 

Feb. 

5 

8 

9 

19 

14 

5 

18 

16 

23 

2 

27 

13 

Mar. 

3 

23 

8 

10 

12 

20 

17 

7 

21 

17 

26 

4 

30 

14 

Apr.  1 

4 

0 

8 

u 

12 

21 

17 

8 

21 

18 

26 

5 

30 

15 

May 
d  b 
5  2 
9    12 

13  23 
18  9 
22  19 
27  6 
31    16 

June 

5  3 
9  13 

14  o 
18  10 
22  21 
27     7 


July 

I    18 

6     4 

10  15 

15  I 
19  II 
23  22 
28     8 

Aug. 

I  19 
6  5 
10  16 
15  2 
19  13 
23  23 
28  10 


Sept. 

d    b 
I  20 

6     7 

10  17 


Jan. 

d  h 
10  13 
25     6 

Feb. 


Mar. 


25 


Apr. 

8  22 
23   16  I 


May 

d    h 

8     9 

23     3 

June 

6  21 
21   14 

July 

6     8 
21     1 

Aug. 

4  19 

'9  13 


Cephei  38 

(l'  I5M 


Jan, 
d     h 


15 

3 

19 

14 

24 

0 

28 

II 

Oct.  1 

2 

21 

7 

8 

II 

18 

16 

5 

20 

15 

25 

2 

29 

12 

Nov.  1 

2 

22 

7 

9 

11 

^9 

16 

6 

20 

16 

25 

3 

29 

13 

Dec.  1 

4 

0 

8 

10 

12 

21 

17 

/ 

21 

18 

26 

4 

30 

14 

Feb. 

3     4 

8   13 

13  22 

'9     7 

24  1-5 


Mar. 


2     o 

7     9 
12  18 

18  3 
23  u 
28  20 


Apr. 


May 
d  b 
5  10 
10  18 
16  3 
21  12 
26  21 


June 

I  6 
6  14 
II  23 
17  8 
22  17 
28     2 

July 
3  10 

8  19 
14     4 

19  13 
24  22 
30     6 


Aug. 


3  5 

4 

15 

8  14 

10 

0 

13  23 

15 

9 

19  7 

20 

17 

24  16 

26 

2 

30  I 

31 

II 

2 
8 

13 
18 
24 
29 

N 

3 
9 
»4 
19 
25 
30 


D 

6 
II 
16 
21 
27 


-^  A/f^rjiHte  minima  are  given : 


the  others  can  be  readWy  louwd  b^  addvtv^  the  mterral  under  the 
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Maxima  of  T^  Cigni  329. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

d  h 

d  h 

d 

I  h 

d  h 

d  h 

d  h 

d  h 

d  1] 

d  h 

d 

h 

d  h 

d 

h 

8  19 

7  ^3 

10  3 

9  7 

9  11 

8  15 

8  19 

7  23 

7  3^  7 

7 

6  II 

6 

15 

13  21   23   it  2f 

5  I  24  9l 

H  13  ^3  '7 

23  21  23  I i2a  5,22 

9 1 21  13 I21 

»7 

MA.XIMA  OF 

3'  Cygni  351. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

d  h  m 

d  h  ra 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

1  7  23 

I  15  58 

5  0  32 

5  9  6 

2  6  10 

2  14  44 

5  18  54 

6  3  28 

9  »*  3 

9  ^0   37 

6  17  41 

7  2  15 

10  6  25 

10  14  59 

13  23  33 

14  8  7 

II  5  II 

II  13  45 

14  17  55 

15  2  30 

18  II  4 

18  19  38 

15  16  42 

16  I  16 

19  5  26 

19  14  0 

22  22  34 

23  7  9 

20  4  12 

20  12  47 

23  16  56 

24  I  31 

27  10  5 

27  18  39 

24  15  43 

25  0  17 

28  4  27 

28  13  1 

31  21  36 

29  3  14 

29  II  48 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

3  ^3  19 

4  7  53 

4  16  27 

I  13  31 

1  22  5 

3  6  39 

8  10  49 

8  19  23 

9  3  58 

6  I  I 

6  9  36 

7  18  10 

12  22  20 

13  6  54 

13  15  28 

10  12  32 

10  21  6 

12  5  41 

17  9  50 

17  18  25 

18  2  59 

15  0  3 

15  8  37 

16  17  II 

21  21  21 

22  5  55 

22  14  30 

19  II  33 

19  20  7 

21  4  42 

26  8  52 

26  17  26 

27  2  0 

23  ^3  4 

24  7  38 

25  16  12 

3 

0  20  2 

I 

31 

4  56 

28  10  34 

28  19 

9 

30  3  43 

Every  eighth  maximum  is  given  ;  the  others  may  be  found  by  adding 
multiples  of  the  period  13**  26"'*3.  The  minimum  takes  place  i'^  55'"  before  the 
maximum. 


Maxima  op  TJ  Pegasi  401. 


Jan. 
d  h 


4 

8 

12 

16 

19 


m 

27 

18  24 

12  21 

6  18 

o  15 

18  12 

23  12  8 

27  6  5 
31  o  2 

August. 
2  15  30 
6  9  27 
10  3  24 
13  21  20 
17  15  17 
21  9  14 
25  3  II 

28  21     8 


Feb. 

d     h   m 

3  17  59 
7   II   56 

II  5  53 
14  23  50 
18  17  47 
22  II  44 
26     5  40 


Sept.  Oct. 

15     5  I   14  40 

592         5     8  37 

9     2  59  9     2  34 

12  20  56        12  20  31 

16  14  53        16  14  28 

20     8  49        20     8  25 

24     2  46        24     2 

27  20  43        27  20  18 

31   H  15 

Every  twentieth  mpximum  is  given: 
miiltipled  of  the  period  4*^  29"'-J.  The 
maximum. 


April. 

d  h  m 

4  >7  9 
8  II  6 

12  5  3 
15  23  o 
19  16  57 
23  10  54 
27  4  51 
30  22  48 


May. 

d  h  m 

4  16  44 

8  10  41 

12  4  38 

15  22  35 
19  16  32 
23  10  29 
27  4  26 
30  22  23 

Nov. 
8  12 


4 

829 
II  20  6 

15  H  3 

19  8  o 

21  1  57 
26  19  53 
30  13  50 


June, 
d  h  m 

3  16  20 

7  10  16 
II  4  13 

14  22  10 

18  16  7 

22  10  4 
26  4  I 

29  21  58 

Dec. 

4  7  47 

8  I  44 
II  19  41 

15  13  38 

19  7  35 

23  I  32 
26  19  29 

30  13  25 


July, 
d  h  m 
15  55 
9  5^ 
3  48 
14  21  45 
18  15  42 
22  9  39 
26  3  36 
29  2»  33 


3 

7 

II 


the  others  may  be  found  by  adding 
minimum  takes  place  2^  1 5^*  att^t  tVift 
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MINLMA  OF  VARIABLE  STARS  OF  THE  ALOOL  TVPE.    | 

(Tlie  flf^iAftja  fulluwifig  Sfar'a  name  are  the  Nos.  in 

Catalog  Lie,  pp.  22-25  )           ^1 

U  CKPut:i  15  *, 

Z  Persei  34  *. 

Algol  39  *           ^M 

(z''u»'49im) 

(3'^  l^2li-.) 

{continued),                ^| 

Jan, 

JuU% 

Jrin.                 Julj, 

March, 

Sept. 

rl     h    111 

d     h    in 

t^     h   m          d     !j    in 

(1     ii   nt 

d     h  in 

2     4  49 

5    »S   ^l 

2     4   i^ 

4   n  4f 

6     9   12 

3     0  37 

7     4  28 

10  !<;  ^2 

S     b   55 

10  16  27 

12     2   51 

8  i3   15 

12     4     7 

IS   S5   II 

H     9   3^ 

16    19   11 

17  zo  29 

14  11   5; 

17     3  4.6 

20   14  51 

20    12   21        22  21    ^4    1 

Z3   14     7 

20     531 

22     3  25 

X5   14  30 

26   15     4 

29     0   37 

19     7  44 

ZS  23     9 

*7     3     4 

30   14     9 

Feb. 

A II  guar. 

1    17  48 

4     3  ^^ 

ApFil. 

Oct. 

I        2    43 

Aug  list, 

4  n  48 

7  20   3< 
13  13    H 

10     6     ■; 
16     8  4& 

4        1     22 
9     19       0      1 

I   16  47 

7     10    2^ 

6       1    Z2 

9  13  ^7 

zo     1    57 

22  u  29 

15     12     3S 

« 3     4     3 

II       2       I 

14  13     6 

lb     4  40 

28  14  12 

21     6    16    1 

18  ZI  41 

16        t    40 
it       I     19 

19   12  45 
44  «*  -4 

^Lireh. 

Sept. 

26    23     54 

24  is  19 
30     8  56 

26       0    5S 

2t>    12       3 

4     7   ^3 
10   10     6 
16   12   49 

3    16  55 
9  19   1^ 
15   zz   ZI 

Julj. 

NOF.             ■ 

March. 

Sept. 

22   15    32 
28   18    15 

2Z      I      4 
aS     3  47 

I    22    40 

7    16   18 

5     2  34        1 

3     0  37 

3  It  42 

13       9     55 

JO  20  12        " 

S     0  16 

8    II   21 

April. 

Oct. 

19     3   34 

t6   13   50 

i^  59  55 

1311     0 

24  ZI   12 

22     7  28 

17  ^3  34 

18    10  39 

1  20  5S 

4     6  5Q 

30   14  50 

28     I     6 

22  23   J3 

23    10  18 

9  23  41 

10     9  14 

27  22  5* 

28     9   57 

16     2  24 

16  If   57 

22     5     7 

22  14  40 

August. 

Dee. 

28     7   51 

28  17  23 

April. 

Oct. 

5     8  28 

3  18  4^ 

Maj. 

Kor. 

II     X     6 

9  12  22 

1  12  32 
6  12  II 

3     9  36 
8     9   15 
13     «  54 
iS     8  35 
X3     8   12 
xS     7  51 

4  "<>  34 

3    2D       6 

16  19  43 

22    13    2t 

15     6    0 
20  13  38 

H    21     50 
16    2t    29 

XI  at     $ 

10  13    17 
16   t6     0 

J2    18    43 

9  2a  49 
16     1   32 
XX    4  15 

x8     6  59 

26  17  16 

16  10  47 

2^    21     X6 

28    6  58 

JdllC, 

Dec. 

* 

lUr. 

Not. 

409 

4    9  4' 

XTATJRI46*. 

t   lo  16 

6   20       $ 

»     7  30 

10     X  51 
16     5  3^ 

10  12  24 

16  15     7 

(3-^x^5^*) 

11   19  44 

7     7  10 

21     S  18 

22  17  50 

Jan.             Mmroh. 

16  19  ZJ 

12     6  49 

t8  It     1 

i8  xo  34 

XI   19     X    1    »7     6  as 

d    h   m         d    h    HI 

x6  18  41 

XX     6     7 

Algol  39*. 

4    9  5»    1      8  «5  47 

|i  t8  20 

17     S  4* 

11     7  36 

16  13  3* 

(2<  10^  49»,) 

20       5    XI 

24   II    16 

Jaxi.        I        FeK 

xS     I     5 

JttlM^ 

Bee, 

1     a    h   HI 

d    h  lu 

5  «T  5; 
10  17  |» 

X    5  IS 
7     5    4 

X    T  i6 
t    0  54 

5  t7     3 
It   10  41 

y«ik 

ApriL 

15  >"  *7 

1*    4  43 

ij  If  31 

[17     4  *9 

^  ©  50 

I     9    0 

xo  16  S« 

17    4  « 

19  i»     9 

>    IX  11    5* 

11  XX  54 

^    ^45 

1^  t^  55 

ti     4     I 

25     5  47 

»    »»  »>  15 

2^   20    iS 

i^     4  »9 

JO  »*  14 

17     3  40 

30  13  XS 

* 

»$    tS       J          25      2    14. 

•  AllMiMl*  mioiiVM  ntif  9M9  gif«<% ;  the  o*W« 

\  «ll|  b«  Mttii^   ftMttd   h9 

lirfirg  tlie  lul««'i«l  ttmle 

r  tbe  <«i^iM«  ^ 

tbv^arw 
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Minima  of  Variable  Stars  of  the  Algol  Type  (continued). 


X  Tauri  46  ♦ 

E  Canis  Maj.  86 1 

E*  Puppis  07 

{continued). 

{continued). 

{continued). 

July. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Not. 

Sept. 

Not. 

d    h   m 

d    h    m 

d    h   m 

d    h   m 

d    h  m 

d    h   m 

1    7     1 

4     3   54 

1     8  34 

I  16  45 

I   19  53 

5     3     7 

9    4  45 

12     I   38 

4  18  21 

5     2  32 

8     6  12 

II   13  27 

17     2  30 

19  23  23 

848 

8   12  20 

14  16  32 

17  23  46 

25     0  14 

27  21     7 

II   13  56 

II  22     7 

21     2  51 

24  10     5 

14  23  43 

15     7  54 

27  13  II 

30  20  25 

August. 

Not. 

18     9  30 

18  17  42 

I  21   59 

4  18  51 

21   19  17 

22     3  29 

Oct. 

Dec. 

9  19  43 

17  17  27 

12  16  36 
20  14  20 

25     5     5 
28  14  52 

25   13   16 
28  23     3 

3  23  30 
10    9  50 

7     6  44 
13  17     4 

25  15   12 

28   12     5 

Oct. 

Dec. 

16  20    9 
23     6  28 

20     3  23 
26  13  43 

Sept. 

Dec. 

2    0  39 

2     8  51 

29  16  48 

2  12  56 
10  10  41 

6     9  49 
14     7  33 

5  10  27 

8  20  14 

12     6     I 

5  18  38 
9     4  25 

18     8  25 

22     5  18 

12  14  13 

26     6     9 

30     3     2 

15   15  49 
19     I   36 

1600 
19     9  47 

V  Puppis  99  X. 

22   11   23 

22  19  35 

1  =  1- I  o"  54-4 

25  21   10 

26     5  22 

2  =  2     21     4&»n-9  I 

E  Caxis  ] 

VlAJ.86t 

29     6  58 

29  15     9 

[3=4      8    43'n.3j 

ri=i- 
12=2  ( 

S    31     ] 

Jan. 

May. 

E^Pci 

PIS  97. 

d     h  m 

d    h  m 

Jan. 

March. 

Jan. 

May. 

I  22  22 
7  18     0 

4    2  36 
9  22  14 

d    h    ra 
I     6  20 
4  16     7 
8     I  54 
II  II  41 
14  21  29 
18     7  16 

d     h    m 

d    h   in 

d    h   m 

13   13  38 

15  ^7  51 

17     5  40 
20  15  27 
24    I  15 
27  II     2 
30  20  49 

April. 

0  11   35 

6  21   55 

13     8  14 

.19  18  33 
26     4  53 

2   15  44 

924 

15   12  23 

21  22  42 

28     9     2 

19     9  16 
25     4  54 
31     0  31 

Feb. 

21   13  29 
27     9     7 

June. 
2    4  45 

21  17     3 

Feb. 

Juno. 

5  20    9 

8     0  22 

25     2  51 

3     6  37 

II   15  47 

13  20    0 

28  12  38 

6  16  24 

I   15  12 

3  19  21 

17  II  25 

19  15 

31  "  25 

10     2  II 

8     I  32 

10     5  41 

23     7     3 

25  II 

13   II   59 

14  11  51 

16  16     0 

Feb. 

4     8  13 

7  18     0 

II     3  47 

14  13  34 

16  21  46 
20     7  33 

20  22  II 

27     8  30 

23     2  19 
29  12  39 

March. 

July, 

23   17  20 

I     2  40 

I     6  54 

27     3     8 

March. 

July. 

6  22  18 

7     2  31 

30  12  55 

5  18  49 

5  22  58 

12  17  56 
18  13  34 

12  22     9 

18  17  47 

17  23  22 

May. 

12     5     9 

12     9  18 

21     9     9 

18  15  28 

18  19  37 

25     5  57 

24     9  II 

24  13  25 

24  18  56 

3    22    42 

7     8  30 
10  18  17 

14    4    4 

17   13  52 

25     1  48 

30     4  49 

30     9     2 

28    4  44 

31   12     7 

31  16  16 

March. 

April. 

August. 

April. 
5     0  27 

August. 
5    4  40 

3  14  31 

20  23  39 

6  22  26 

7     2  35 

10  20     5 

II     0  18 

7    0  18 

24     9  26 

13     8  46 

13  12  55 

16  15  42 

16  19  56 

10  10     6 

27  19  13 

19  19     5 

19  23  14 

22  IX  20 

22  15  34 

13  19  53 

31     5     I 

26     5  25 

26    9  34 

28 

658 

28  II   II 

*  Alternate  minima  only  are  given ;    the  others  can  be  readily  found  by 
adding  the  interval  under  the  name  of  the  star, 
t  Every  third  minimum  only. 
}  Every  fourth  minimum  only. 


^^L^^^ 

■ 

rariflUr  S^am 

[No.  32G,J 

^^^H 

mm  «f  rumUt  ^1-^  «/ 1^  .d^jaJ  Ti/pe  (continued),          I 

^^^^1     V  r««»K  9<) 

S  AXTU .¥  1 1  7  §. 

S  Ajttli.e  I  r  7  §       ■ 

^^^^^H                  l»CWl4«itan<  I. 

J«WU 

Jmie. 

{coutitiHcd),              1 

d    k   m 
t     1  «9 
4    7  17 

d    h    m 
2     10  ^ 
5  15  S3 

Doc. 
(I     h   m 

1        Boo. 
1     d    h    m 

^^^H 

4    4  4S 

'•15 

8    2[    4t 

4    4  41 

2Q    9  41 

^^H            ^ 

Ii    2  »^ 

10  iS  55 

12     3  29 

7  10  29 

23  15  29 

^^^H 

1*  tt    o 

14    0  41 

15     9  17 

10  16  17 

26  21  17 

^^H             %>  %?^  41 

iX  IT  ^« 

»7     6  19 

ta   15     5 

13  22     5 

30     3     5 

^^^H           «4  i|  «» 

j    **  il  *<* 

BO   12   17 

M   18     5 

21  20  53 

17     3  53 

^^^H 

IKv 

26  23   53 
30     5  41 

28     S  29 

S  Veloeum  T18.      1 

M     4  J» 

F»b. 

July. 

Jon. 

July, 

^^^1               U         »4 

If     o     ^1 

2  i[  29 

5   «7   17 

8  15     5 

I*    4  53 

15     0  41 

iS  16  29 

11    2Z    17 

IS     4     5 

aS     9  53 

I   14  J7 

d    b  m 

d     Ij   111 

^^H              1%  H  ^« 

at  49  47 

4  20     5 

g  1 53 

4     8  49 

190 

^^^B         %i  u  w 

*«  M  *$ 

10     7  14 

7     7  ^4 

'm  109, 

11     7  42 

^+  n  29 

17  19  17 

2t       I       5 

24    6  S3 

27   12  41 

16     5  3S 
2Z     4     2 

i3     2  27 

Feb, 

3     0  St 

&  23   16 

14   21    40 

n     5  49 
19     4  13 

25      i   37 
31      I      2 

August. 

^^^^^H 

Jfuni% 

Miirtrti, 

SfipL 

S  23  26 
11  21   50 

^^^^     4  II  HI 

14    6  4t 

3   <S  4* 

6  2t   29 
10     3  17 

4   10   ij 

7   ^e     5 
to  21   53    [ 

20    20      4 
26     tS    29 

17  20  15 
23   18  39 
29   17     1 

^^M         H  H  i? 

July. 

13     9     5 
i6  14  53 

H     3  41 
17     9  ^9 

Muroh, 

Sept. 

1  iS  iS   1 
^a   17   34 

19  zo  4] 
23     z  29 
26     S    17 

20   IS   i/ 
23  21     5 

17     a   53 

4   16   53 
10   IS   17 
[6   13  42 

4  15  28 
lo  13  52 
t6   12   17 

^^H         u  II 

29  14     5 

30     8  41 

22  12     6 
28   10  30 

22   10  41 

^^H          «o^ 

$9pt. 

April 

Oct. 

28     9     5 

^^M 

IS     3  43 

I   '9   53 

3  H  19 

April. 

Oct. 

^H       1 II  « 

^^H        II      11 

17  15  ao 

6  14  36 

1  ii    214 
4v   U   5» 

5     I   41 

8     7  ^9 

11   13   17 

H  ^9     S 

iS    0  53 
21     6  41 
24  iz  29 
27   ig   17    1 

5  zo  17 
10     2     5 

'3     7   51 
16   13  41 
19   19  29 
23     I   17 
26     7     5 
29   12   51 

3     8  55 

9     7   19 

^5     5  43 

21     4     8 

27     2  32 

May, 

3     0  S^ 

4     7  30 
10     5   54 
16    4  li^ 
22     2  43 
z8     I     7 

Not, 
2  23   3f 

^^H      ^  ^  VI 

Nii>v. 

Mrtj, 

Nov. 

8  23  11     1 

8  21   56 

^H         i| 

4     I   i^ 
«1    0  4S 

1     0    5 

4     5   S3 

7   u   4' 

JO  17  29 

n  ^3   17 

17     S     5 

I    iS  4[ 

8     6   17 
II   12     5 

»4  17  53 
J7  23  41 

14  21   45 
20  20     9 
26   18   2^ 

June. 
1   i6  58 

14    20    2  0 

20   18  44 
26   17     9 

Boo. 
*  »5  33 

^^H          4vMi^ 

1     U    12 

20  10  53 

zi      5   29 

7   15  3.1 

8   n   57 

u    0    0 

23   16  4J 

24   11    17 

'3   13  47 

14  12  22 

^^V        \    ii 

U    M    )» 

26  22  29 

27   i7     5 

19     12     tl 

20  10  46 

V           m«  1 

1^  11   l« 

30     4  ^7 

3°  li  51 

25    10    36 

26    9   II 

l)M^^ 

^M^lK  ttivuimm 

II  only. 

itlm!h 

oiilj;  the  otliew  may  bo  f 

ouiul  byadtlii 

ig  miiUj|iloa 

0r(k^t*^M 

^ 

^^ 

1 
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Minima  of  Variable  Stars  of  the  Algol  Type  (continued). 

I  LiBE. 

E  182  *. 

XJ  CoEoy^  188* 

E  Ae;b  227* 

(^d7h 

SI"-.) 

{continued). 

{continued). 

Jan. 

June. 

Marcb. 

August. 

July. 

Oct. 

d    h    m 

d    b   m 

d    h  m 

d    b   m 

d    b  m 

d    b  m 

2  II  58 

5     a  29 

4  16  50 

3  14  14 

8  16     I 

5    4    4 

7     3  41 

9  18  12 

II   14  32 

10  II  56 

17  12  26 

14    0  28 

II  19  24 

14    9  55 

18    12    14 

17     9  38 

26     8  50 

22  20  53 

16  11     6 

19     I  38 

25      9    56 

24    7  20 

%i   17  17 

21       2   49 

23  17  20 

April. 

31     5     2 

August. 

25    18    32 

28     9     3 

Sept. 

4    5  14 

Nov. 

30    10    15 

,     738 

13     »  38 

9  13  4' 

Jalj. 

8     5  20 

7     2  44 

21  22     3 

18  10     5 

Feb. 

3     0  46 

IS     3     2 

14    0  26 

30  18  27 

27     6  30 

4     «  58 

7  16  29 

22    044 

20  22     7 

8  17  40 

12     8  II 

28  22  26 

27  19  49 

Sept. 

Dec. 

13     9  23 
ig     I     6 

16  23  54 
»'   15  37 

May. 

Oct. 

8  14  5' 
17  II   16 

6    2  54 
14  23   18 

22  16  49 
27     S  31 

26     7  20 
30  23     2 

5  20     8 
12  17  50 
19  15  32 

4  17  31 
ii   15  13 
18   12  55 

26     7  40 

23   19  42 

March. 

August. 

26  13   14 

25  10  37 

4    0  14 

4  1445 

June. 

Nor. 

U  OPHIUCHI24lt. 

8  15  57 
13    7  40 
17  23  22 
21  15     5 
27     6  48 
31  22  31 

9     6  28 
13  22  II 
18   13  53 
23     5  36 
27  21    19 

2  10  56 

9     8  38 
16     6  20 
i.3     4    2  . 
30     I  44 

8     6     I 

15     3  43 
22     I  25 
28  23     7 

r  i=o<*  2 
2=1   I 

13  =  2     I 

Jan. 

0^    8'») 
6    i^      - 
2   23    J 

March. 

Sept. 

July. 

Dec. 

d    h   m 

d    h    m 

April. 

I  13     a 

6  23  26 

5  20  49 

I   19     8 

19  23    0 

5  H  13 

6    4  44 

13  21     8 

12  18  31 

5     3  39 

26  16    2 

10     5  56 

10  20  27 

20  18  50 

19   16  13 

8  12  10 

14  21   39 

15    12    10 

27  16  32 

i6  13  55 

II  20  41 

30    0  33 

19  13  22 

20       3    53 

15     5  " 

H     5     4 

24    19    36 

18  13  43 

April. 

28  20  47 

29    II     18 

21  22  14 

EAej 

!  227*. 

25     6  45 

294 

May. 
3  12  30 

Dec. 
3  15   '7 

(4-  loh 

I2«»I.) 

28  15  16 
31  23  46 

5  17  35 
926 

8     4  ,3 
12  19  55 

870 
12  22  42 

Jan. 
d    h  m 

April, 
d    b  m 

Feb. 

12  10  37 
15   19     8 

17  11  38 

17  14  25 

3  19  3» 

»     7  34 

4     8  17 

19     3  39 
22   12  10 

22      3    21 
26    19       4 

22     6     8 
26  21  51 

12  15  56 
21   12  20 

"     3  59 
20    0  23 

7  16  48 
II     I   19 

25  20  41 
29     5  II 

31    10   47 

31   13  33 

30     8  45 

28  20  47 

14     9  50 

17  18  21 

U  COEOI 

IJ&  188*. 

Feb. 

May. 

21     2  52 

May. 

(j-^io 

^  51".) 

8     5     9 

17     I  33 

7   17   12 
16   13   36 

24  II  23 
^7  19  54 

2  13  42 
5  22  13 

Jan. 

Feb. 

25  21  57 

25   10     0 

March. 

9     6  44 

d    b    m 

d    b  m 

12  15  15 

I  13  3* 

522 

March. 

June. 

1    ♦  *l 

15  23  46 

8  II  14 

II  23  44 

6  18.  22 

3     6  H 

6   12  56 

19     8  17 

15    8  56 

18  21  26 

15  14  46 

12     2  49 

9  21  27 

22  16  4^ 

22    6  3S 

25  19     8 

24  II  10 

20  28  13 

13     5  58 

26     I   19 

29    4  20 

r    *9  19  37 

16  14  29 

29    9  50 

*  Alternate  minima  only  are  jit^ ;  the  others  can  be  readily  fovrtvOi  Vj 
addinj;  the  interval  under  the  name  of  the  star. 
I  JSv&rf  fourth  mwimum  onJy. 
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Minima  of  Varinble  Sfars  of  the  Ahjol  Tifpe  (continued). 


U  Ophiuchi  241  X 
{continued). 


June, 
d  h  m 

I  18  21 

5  2  5» 

8  II  23 

II  19  54 

15  4  as 
18  12  56 
21  21  27 

25  5  58 
28  14  29 

July. 


I  23 

5  7 


3» 


8  16  2 
12  o  33 
15  9  4 
18  17  35 
22  2  6 

2S  10  37 
28  1^   7 

August. 

I  3  38 
4  12  9 
7  20  40 
II  5  II 
14  13  42 
17  22  13 
21  6  44 
24  15  15 


August. 

d  h  m 
27  23  4^ 
31  8  17 

Sept. 
3  16  48 

7  I  »9 
10  9  50 
13  18  21 
17  2  52 
20  II  23 

23  19  54 
27  4  25 
30  12  56 

Oct. 

3  21  27 
7  5  58 
10  14  29 
13  23  o 
17  7  31 
20  16  2 

24  o  32 
»7  9  3 
30  »7  34 

Nov. 

3  *  5 

6  10  36 

9  19  7 

'3  3  38 


ZHEIICULIS251  J. 


'  1  =  1'*  22*^  29°»1 

\  2=3   23    50     \ 
13  =  5   22    18    J 


1  =  1 

j=3 

=  5 

Jan. 


d 
2 
10 
18 
26 


h    m 

8  51 
8  30 
8  9 
7  48 


Feb. 


3 
II 

>9 

27 


7  27 
7  6 
6  45 
6  25 


March. 

d  h  in 
764 

5  5  43 
3  5  22 
^    5    » 


April 

8 

16 
24 


4  40 
4  19 
3  59 


Z  H jsjicULis  2  5 1  :|: 

{continued). 

May.  Sept. 

d    h  m  d     h  m 

2     3  38  6  22    4 

[o     3  17  14  21  43 

[8       2    56  22    21    22 

16       2    35  30    21        I 


June. 


3  2  H 

II  I  53 

19  I  32 

27  I  12 

July. 

5  o  51 
13  o  30 
21  o  9 

28  23  48 

August. 

5  23  27 
13  23  6 

21  22  45 

29  22  25 


Oct. 

8  20  40 

16  20  19 

24  19  59 

Not. 
I  19  38 

9  19  17 

17  18  56 

25  »8  35 

Dec. 

3  18  14 

"  17  53 
19  17  32 

27  17  12 


S*Sa.gittaiiii257*. 

(2<l  9b  58»n-6.) 


Jan. 

d  h  m 
22  5  22 
27  I  20 
31  21  17 

Feb. 


5 

17 

14 

10 

13 

II 

15 

9 

8 

20 

5 

6 

25 

I 

3 

March. 

I  21  o 

6  16  57 

II  12  55 

16  8  52 

21  4  49 


March. 

d  h  m 

26  o  46 
30  20  43 

April. 

4  16  41 

9  12  38 

14  8  35 

19  4  32 
24  o  30 
28  20  27 

May. 

3  16  24 

8  12  21 

13  8  18 

18  4  16 

23  o  13 

27  20  10 


S^  Sagitta-BII  257* 
{continued). 


m 

7 
5 

2 


June. 

d     h 

I   16 

6  12 
II     8 
16     3   59 
20  23  56 

25  19  53 
30  15  51 

July. 

5  II  48 

10  7  45 

15  3  42 

19  23  40 

24  19  37 

29  IS  34 

August. 

3  II   31 

8     7  28 

13  3  26 
17  23  23 
22   19  20 

27   15  17 


Sept. 

d  h 

I  II 

6  7 

II  3 

15  23 
20  19 

25   15 
30  10 

Oct. 

5  6  55 
10  2  52 
14  22  50 
19  18  47 
24  14  44 
29  10  41 

Nov. 

3     6  39 

8     2  36 

12  22  33 

17   18  30 

22  14  27 
27    10    25 


X^Herculis 


Jan. 

d     h 

20  17 


26 
31 


I   12 
9  15 

Feb. 

5  17  18 

II     I  21 

16    9  25 

21  17  28 

27     1  31 

March. 


63  §• 

April, 
d     b 

5     9 

10  17 


in 

54 

58 

I 

4 
7 


9  35 
17  38 

I  41 

9  44 
17  48 

I  5^ 


16  2 
21  10 
26  18 

May. 

2     2   II 

7  10  M 

12  18   17 

18  2  21 

23  10  24 

28  18  27 

June. 

323] 

8  10  3^ 

13  18  3: 

19  2  4< 

24  10  4i 

29  18  4; 


*  Alternate  loinima  only  are  given ;   tlie  others  can  be  readily  found  1 
addhig  the  interval  under  the  name  of  the  star. 
}  Every  fourth  minimum  ojnly. 

§  Every  eixlh  miniffmm  only ;  tY\e  oUiers  mri^  Vwt  toand  ^  adding  multipl 
of  the  penod  21^  2o***5. 
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Minima  of  Variable  Start  of  the  u{lgol  Ti/pe  (continued)* 


X*  Hbeculis  263  § 

V*  Lye^  284  * 

U  Sagittje  287  ♦ 

(continued). 

{continued). 

(contimted). 

July. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

d    h  m 

d     h  m 

d    h  m 

d     h  m 

d    h  m 

d     h  m 

5     i  50 

3  «9  46 

2  II   18 

662 

202 

5  >9  24 

10  10  54 

9     3  49 

?  '^     I 

13  10  46 

8  18  19 

12  13  40 

15  18  57 

14  II  53 

16  20  48 

20  15  31 

15   12  35 

19     7  57 

2130 

19  19  56 

24     I   33 

27  20  16 

22       6    51 

26     2  13 

26  II     3 

25     3  59 

29     I     8 

31   19     7 

30  12     3 

Oct. 

Dec. 

August. 

Nov. 

I     6  18 
8  II     2 

5     I     ' 
12     5  45 

X'  Cyg 

Jan. 

NI  300. 
July. 

6     3   10 

>5  15  47 

19  JO  30 

d     h  m 

II   11   13 

4  20     6 

22  20  32 

26   15   15 

d-   h  m 

16  19  17 

JO    4     9 

30     I   17 

I   14  26 

6  18  59 

22     3  20 

15  12  12 

7  14  35 

12   19     8 

27  11  23 

20  20  16 

13   H  44 

18   19   17 

26     4  19 

19  H  53 

24  19  26 

Sept. 

U  SAGir 

r.E  287  *. 

25   15     2 
31    15   10 

30  19  34 

I   19  26 

Dec. 

(3d  9b 

8'^-2.) 

AugiLst. 

7     3   30 

Feb. 

12   11   33 

I   12  22 

Jan. 

June. 

5   '9  43 

17    19   36 
23      3  40 
28    II   43 

6  20  26 
12     4  29 
17  12  32 

d     h  m 

«    >7  47 

d    ^1   m 
6     6     3 

6  15   19 
12  15  28 
j8   15  37 

II   19  52 
17  20     I 
23  20  10 

8  12     3 

13     0  19 

24  15  46 

29  20  18 

15     6  20 

19  i«  36 

V^Lyb 

E284*. 

22     0  36 

26  12  52 

March. 

Sept. 

(3*»  14" 

22m-4.) 

28   18  52 

*  '5  54 

4  20  27 

Jan. 

May. 

Feb. 

July. 

8   16     3 
14  16  12 

10  20  36 
16  20  45 

d     h   in 

d     h  Qi 

4  13     9 

3     7     8 

20  16  21 

22  20  54 

0  17   56 

3     2  37 

II     7  25 

10     I  25 

26   16  30 

28  21     2 

7   22  41 

10     7  22 

18     I  41 

16  19  41 

15     3  »5 

17  12     7 

24  19  58 

^^  13  57 

April. 

Oct. 

22     8   10 

24  16  52 

30    8  14 

I   16  38 

29  12  55 

31  21   36 

March. 

4  21   II 

Feb. 

June. 

3  «4  H 

August. 

7  16  47 
13   16  56 

10  21  20 
16  21  29 

10     8  31 

6     2  30 

19  J7     5 

22  21  38 

5  17  40 

8       2    21 

17     2  47 

12  20  46 

25  17  14 

28  21  46 

12  22  25 

15     7     6 

23  21     3 

«9  '5     3 

20    3     9 

22  II   51 

30  15  20 

26    9  19 

May. 

Nor. 

27     7  54 

29  16  35 

April. 

Sept. 

I   17  22 

3  21  55 

March. 

July. 

6     9*36 

7  17  3> 

9  22    4 

I     3  35 

13   17  40 

15  22  12 

6  12  39 

6  21  20 

13     3   52 

8  21   52 

19  17  49 

21  22  22 

13  17  24 

14     2     5 

19  22     9 

15   16     8 

25  17  58 

27  22  30 

20   22       8 

21     6  50 

26  16  25 

22  10  24 

31    18     6 

28       2    53 

28   II   35 

29     4  41 

May. 

June. 

Dec. 

April. 

August. 

3   10  41 

Oct. 

6  18   15 

3  22  39 

4    7  38 

4  16  19 

10     4  58 

5  22  57 

12  18  24 

9  22  48 

II  12  23 

II  21     4 

16  23   14 

12  17  13 

18  18  33 

15  22  57 

18  17     8 

19     I  49 

23   17  30 

19  II  30 

24  18  42 

21  23     6 

25  21   52 

26     6  34 

30  II  47 

26     5  46 

30  18  50 

27  23   14 

*  Alternate  minima  only  are  given;  the  others  can  be  readily  found  by 
adding  the  interval  under  the  name  of  the  star. 

J  Every  sixth  minimum  only;  the  others  may  be  found  by  add\T\ft  w\u\v\\A«? 
of  the  period  2  7 '*2o'"'/.  -  e»  i 


*  Alternate  miBinm  oolj  are  given  ;  tbe  others  can  b&  readilj  found  by 
Hffding  the  intevvnl  under  the  name  of  tbe  sUt, 
/  Every  fourth  miuimnm  only. 


J 


M 
M 

m 

M 

M 

M 

m 

m 

M 

M 

m 

M 

M 

M 

M 

m 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

m 

M 

M 

M 

m 

m 

m 

m 

M 

m 

m 

;  m 

iM 

IM 

iM 

:M 

|M 

;M 

)  m 

>  m 

)  «» 

I  m 

iM 

)  m 

7  m 

Sli 

Sli 


MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA  OF  VAEIABLE  STARS. 

The  No.refeP8  to  the  Catalogue  on  pp.  22-25;  M  signifies  maximum;  m,minimum. 


"7- 


/ 


February 

(«w.)- 
No. 
332  M 
344  M 

123   971 

185  M 

403  M 
383  M 
391  m 

29  m 
*73  m 
394  M 
137  m 

18  m 
321  M 
loi  m 
248  m 
268  w 

88  M 
238  M 
364  m 

89  M 
48  m 
74  M 
43  M 

178  M 
137  M 
252  M 
189  m 
294  M 
279  M 
135  M 
205  M 
128  m 
104  m 

30  M 
155  M 
232  M 

71  M 
367  m 
237  M 
191  M 

60  M 
163  M 
167  M 
381  M 
loi  M 
119  m 
248  M 

95  M 
12 

3^3  m 
123  M 
377  M 

^^u 

145  M 
126  m 

84  m 
51  M 

303  M 
341  M 
274  m 

162  J9I 

85  m 
130  M 
3i»M 
181  m 

8a  wi 

27511 

,  '53  mi 

34*  in  I 


26 


17 


a8 


March. 


Na 

234  m 
141  M 
368  M 
23  M 
8M 
289  M 
211  M 
114M 

87  m 
324  M 

361  M 
397  M 
149  m 
393  M 

59  wi 
326  M 
186  M 

195  M 
126  M 
210  M 
216  M 

229  771 

219  M 

88  m 
38  m 
20  M 

302  m 
41  m 

311  M 

330  M 

334  M 
69  M 
33  M 

139  M 
61  M 

370  m 
22  m 

382  m 

202  M 
137  tn. 
173  ^ 
281  M 

77  m 
248  m 

92  M 

220  M 
233  M 
119  M 
loi  m 

203  m 

362  M 
54  m 

93  w 
380  M 

196  M 
36  M 

316  M 
137  M 

204  M 
136  M 
273  m, 
309  M 

4iM 

363  M 
7»  m 
53  M 


/.; 


March 

April 

(«m.). 

(«m.). 

d 

No. 

d 

No. 

d 

29 

400M 

30 

137  M 

28 

30 

355  M 
248  M 

44M 
94  ^ 

35  M 

loi  m 

30 

126  m 

253  m 

May. 

31 

322  wi 

I 

128  M 

122  m 

200  M 

ziM 

April. 

386  M 
123  M 

I 

X 

loi  M 

2 

323  M 

2 

3i^2M 

3 

160  M 

2 

155  M 
321  m 
163  m 

28  M 

32  m 

295  m 

3 

9M 

4 

126  m 

3 

4 

194  M 

6 

ISO  m 

4 

193  M 

7 

153  M 

66  m 

304  wi 

5 

274  M 
138  m 

8 

248  M 
332  M 

211  w 

9 

378  M 

5 

6 

349  M 

302  M 

296  M 
273  m 

7 

47  M 

384  m 

6 

243  M 

10 

285  M 

369  M 

280  M 

7 

II 

146  M 

371  M 

268  M 

92  M 

8 

11 

265  M 

165  m 

12 

14  M 

II 

179  M 

126  M 

239  M 

9 

n 

346  M 

235  m 

258  M 

12 

88  M 

335  M 

loi  M 

123  m 

228  M 

H 

92  M 

96  M 

10 

'5 

353  M 

«3 

391  M 

II 

273  M 

H 

210  m 

16 

199  M 

»S 

297  M 

29  M 

365  m 

12 

230  M 

16 

255  M 

»7 

62  M 

>7 

70  M 

124  M 

256  M 

«3 

18 

321  M 
221  M 
142  M 

126  M 

125  m 
302  m 

360  M 

18 

163  M 

332  m 

237  »i 

H 

20 

350  M 

242  m 

15 

10  m 

'9 

201  M 

21 

396  M 
217  M 

20 

283  M 
301  M 

16 

48  M 

21 

119M 

'7 

119  m 

399  M 

18 

398  m 

266  m 

20 

22 

67  M 
231  m 

325  m 
307  w 

21 

7  m 

22 

169  M 

366  m 

189M 

22 

H 

357  M 
85  M 

222  M 

340  m 

403  m 

*3 

2)6  m 

88  m 

i4 

339  M 

/ 

'37  ^i       1274^1 

23 

.6  24S  mlze  3  IS  Ml 

24 

r/ 

9S  ^1 

120  771 

May 


June 


28 


29 


16 


^3 


24 


31 


II 


July. 

92  M 
175  m 
130  w 

163  77t 

84  M 
274  M 
173  M 

21  m 

59  M 
166  m 
395  M 
177  M 
268  m 

402  m 
211  m 

403  M 
138  M 
123  M 
128  m 
137  wi 

224  M 

248  m 

87  M 

262  M 

126  m 

85  m 
5  m 

328  M 
137  M 

56  m 
397  «i 
312  wi 
273  M 
258  m 
215  M 
204  m 
324  «» 
336  M 
121  M 

31  M 
149  M 
238  m 
119  M 
loi  m 

29  m 

89  m 
15*  M 
153  ^ 
340  M 
110  "ML 

\243  m\ 


27 


29 


30 


16 


17 


18 


19 


22 


23 


August. 

57  M 
226  M 
loi  M 
309  m 
234  M 

71  M 
187  m 
210  M 

22  M 

273  m 
389  M 
100  M 
260  M 
277  M 
142  m 

88  M 
322  M 
256  m 
355  M 
289  M 

62  m 
316M 
365  M 
163  M 
369  M 

17  M 
303  m 
195  M 
203  M 
364  m 

355  M 
137  m 
ii6  m 
150  M 

274  m 
321  m 
248  m 

92  M 
388  M 
181  m 
119  m 
194  m 
189  m 

356  M 


13 


16 


17 


18 


'9 


farwtie  Stars,— Speci?'o.fcoplc  Double  Stars,   "[*S"o,  326» 


iep 

timber  | 

(con.).     1 

1 

No. 

11 

178  M 

119  M 

*3 

391  fji 

103    OT 

126  m 

H 

23s  M 

368  M 

36a  m 

as 

155  M 

403  m 

273  m 

a6 

357  M 

193  m 

33+  ^» 

^^^  m 

137  «* 

^7 

12a  M 

80I 

iS 

1^5  M 

29s  M 

29 

i8sM 

120  M 

248  9?^ 

30Z    37E 

jo 

153  M 

174  11 

183M 

MiLvima  and  Mmlina  of  VariahU  Stars  (contiuued) 

KoTember 

{ran.). 
d  ,  No. 
jo  I     2  M 


September 

October    | 

(con.). 

( 

von). 

d 

No. 

d 

No. 

30 

29  M 

12 

205  M 

50  M 

lot     771 

244  M 

n 

92  M 

295  M 

91  M 

163  m 

6  J  m 

October. 

14 

131  M 
196  M 

2 

137  M 

36  m 

26  m 

38    7/1 

35    Tfl 

IS 

228    ?« 

1 

114  M 

j6 

360  M 

225  M 

2i6M 

4 

212  M 

2  JO  m 

79  M 

17 

7t  M 

6 

23  M 

369  7« 

36XM 

iS 

273  M 

i33M 

14  m 

126  M 

191  m  ^ 

7 

213  M 

*9 

95  M 

574  M 

jigM 

138  m 

350  m 

211    7h 

20 

359  M 

S 

125  M 

320  M 

307  M 

326  m 

9 

47  m 

24 

1 01  M 

1 1 

248  M 

63  M 

!J 

382  M 

U9  m 

October 

(con.). 

d    No. 

25    304  M 

88  w 

134  M 

302  M 

355  »' 

51  w 
256  M 
175  it 
126  m 
3i5  m 
30  258  M 
242  M 
321  m 

November. 


26 


SoM 

292  M 
137  m 

164    IH 

377  ^I 
332  M 
323  m 
376  M 
266  M 
92  M 
248  nt 
142  M 


Kovember 

November  | 

( 

eon, ). 

( 

C071. ), 

d 

No. 

d 

No. 

<? 

123  ?n 

21 

53  '^^  i 

229  m 

22 

25  M 

195  ^ 

10 1  m 

ro 

137  M 

173  m 

273    M 

23 

52  M 

II 

214  M 

119  M 

126  M 

24 

49  M 

2  So  w 

25  M 

72  m 

igo  M 

104  »i 

168  M 

3  wt 

iS 

37  M 

12 

276  M 

igi  M 

204  M 

28  m 

88  M 

i6 

386  M 

n 

243  M 

370  M 

239  m 

17 

140  M 

'5 

42  M 

398  M 

163  M 

59  »• 

{6 

321  M 

18 

54  M 

18 

311  M 

J 99  M 

165  M 

240  M 

232  M 

518  M 

1  39  m 

62  M 

2?4    7H 

29 

lo  m 

20 

24S  M 

268  m 

'  21 

157  M 

30 

40  M 

309  M 

397  M 

SPECTEOSCOPIC  DOUBLE  STAHS. 


No. 


Star. 


ft  AndromedflB 
a  Vrssi  Miuoris 
0  Per&ei .., 
E  Piscmm 

12  Persei 
r  Persei  . . . 
fi  PerseL.. 
a  Persei.., 
X  Tauri  ,., 

a  Aurigae 


^Orionia  .... 
i  Orionia  .... 
^  AurigfiB  ..„ 
jj  GemhioruDQ, 
V  Puppis  .... 
1^  Geminomra.  . 
y  Caiiia  Min. .. 
«!  Gi^minoriitn 
e  Ifjdra;  ..... 
9  Uraae  Majarid 

0  Leonis 
t  Leon  18 

1  Urj«e  Majoris 
93  Leonis 
e  UrsEC  Majoris 


R.A, 

Dec. 

190Q. 

h  m 

0     1 

0  51 

+  22  52 

t  23 

+  88  47 

1  37 

4-50  It 

I  4S 

-h  a  41 

2     8 

^   8  23 

2  36 

+49  47 

2  47 

+  52  21 

3     2 

+40  34 

3   »7 

+  49  31 

3  55 

+  12    12 

S     9 

+45  54 

5  1° 

^  8   ,9 

5  ^7 

—  0  22 

S  51 

+44  56 

6     9 

+^*  33 

6  36 

-4S     9 

6  58 

+10  43 

7  13 

+  9     8 

7  :^H 

+  32     6 

8  4^ 

^^  6  48 

9  3^6 

+  53t     8 

9  36 

+  10    2J 

9  40 

+  24    14 

u   13 

+  32     6 

11  43 

+  20  46 

12  50 

+  56  30 

15  20 

+  5S  ^7 

Discoverer. 


Campbell. 


Vogel. 

Newall. 

Belopolftkj, 

f  NewalL 

[  Campbell 

Vogel. 

Bealajidrea. 

Maiirv. 

Oainpbell. 

Pickering^» 

BelopoUky, 

Campbell. 

Eelopolskj, 

CarapbelL 

Belopohky. 

Canipbell. 

Ada  1 1  m. 

Wright. 

Campbell. 

Pick  Luring. 


No. 


Star. 


a  Virginia 

a  Bootid     

/3  Lupi    

e  Libras 

8  Draconis  ... 
/3  Herculia     ... 

C  Hercutis 

^j  Scorpii  ...... 

k  DifiGonia  ... 
tt}  Draeonie  ... 
X  Oraconia  ... 
2  jiquiliB    ...... 

6  Aquilo; 

(3  LjrriE 

H3  Herculia... 
u  Sagittarii    ... 
rj  Aqiulaa    ,.,*.. 
3iCjgm     ...... 

jii  Capriwrni ... 
ft  Eq^uiilei  ...... 

jc  Pegasi     ...... 

I  Fegasi  ......„, 

£  €«(>bei     

17  Fegofli     

0  Androinedee. . 

IT  Cephei    

\  Androiiiedse  , 


13    20 

-10  39 

14     6 

+  15  34 

14  52 

-41  43 

IS  19 

-  9  57 

16    0 

+58  50 

16  z6 

+  21  42 

16  38 

+  3*  47 

16  4? 

-37  53 

16  56 

+65   j8 

»7  3K 

+  68  48 

18  24 

+  72  4i 

18  37 

--9     9 

18  42 

-  4  52 

iS  46 

+  33   M 

18   St 

+  22   31 

19  ]6 

— 16   10 

^9  47 

+  0  45 

20    iO 

+46  26 

20  15 

-,5     6 

21    11 

+  4  5^ 

21  40 

+  ^5   I' 

22     2 

+  44  5^ 

22    26 

+  57  5+ 

22    38 

+  29  42 

22    57 

+4*  47 

*3     5, 

+  74  51 

^3  33 

+45  55 

Voge!. 
Wright. 
I^^lemiog. 
Caaipbell, 


Bailey, 
Campbell, 


fkl 


Wright 

Pickering*! 

Wriglit. 

Campbelli 

BebpoLilq 

Campbell, 


Belopolilql 
Campbell- 


1903.] 


Double  Stars. 
DOUBLE  STAES. 


39 


No. 


3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
lo. 
II. 
II. 
13- 
«4- 

>s. 

i6. 

17. 
18. 

>9- 

10. 

II. 

12. 

*3. 
H. 
»5. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
30- 
3'- 
3*- 
33. 
34* 
35- 
36. 

37. 
38. 
39- 
40. 

41. 
42. 

43- 
4*- 
45- 
46. 
47. 
4«. 
49- 
50. 

!  51. 

5»- 
S3. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 

60. 


Starts  name. 


2  3062  

02  12,  XCassiop 

^^395 

/3  495 

/3  866 

2  60,  i|  Oassiop 

02  20,  66  Pisciuin  ... 
2  73,  36  Andromedae  . 

2  113,  42  Ceti  

P  1000    

S  138      

p  Eridani  

2  205,  y  Androin.  BC, 
2  205,  Y  Audroiu.  AB. 
2228     

2305     

2  333,  «  ArietiB 

0  5*5     

p  1030   

2412,  7  Tauri 

2425 

02  531  

2  518,0*  Eridani 

^883,AB 

„      AC 

S535     

Aldebaran 

02  98,  t  Ononis   

2  742,  380  Tauri 

S749     

2932 

02  149  

2 '948,  12  LjTicis  AB  . 

Sirius  

02  156 

2  1037   

02  170  

2  1066,  ^  Geminor 

/3  579 

02  175  

2  mo.  Castor 

Procyon 

2  1187   

2  1 196,  ^  Oancri  AB  , 

»»  M      AC  . 

„     BC  . 

0*05 

i3  2o8 

2  1273,  eHydraB  AB  . 
2  1273,  eHjdrae  AC  . 

2  3121    

02  201   

21348    

2  1356,  «tf  Leonis  .... 

21389   

A.  C.  5,  8  Sextantis  . 
02  215,  P.  X.  23  .... 
2  1424,  7  Leonis  .... 

02118  

02  224  


R.A. 

1900. 

h    m 

0    0-9 

0  26'4 

0  32-2 

0  43-4 

0  39-1 

0  43'o 

0  49-1 

0  50*1 

I   14-3 

I   30-3 

I   308 

I  357 

I   57-8 

I  57-8 

a     7-3 

2418 

a  53-5 

*  53*5 

3     4» 

3  28-5 

3  33-8 

4    o'8 

4  10*6 

4  45*6 

4  177 

4  30*2 

5     *-4 

5  30-4 

5  30-9 

6  28-5 

6  30*0 

6  37*3 

6  406 

6  41-6 

7     6-6 

7    12-2 

7  H'l 

7  27*9 

7  287 

728-2 

7  34*o 

8     3-2 

8     6-4 

8*' 28*8 

8  34-6 

841-5 

9  "9 

9  180 

9  '9*2 

9  231 

9  45'3 

9  47*5 

10  10-9 

10  14-4 

10   22*1 

10  34'5  j 

Dec. 
1900. 


58 

19 

9 

34 

»7 


-1-57  52 
-fS3 
-25 
+  18 

+42 

+  57  . 

-I-18  29 

+  23  2 

""   I     3 

—  30  26 

+  7  7 
-56  42 

+41  5> 
+41  51 
+56  59 
+  18  58 
+20  56 
+11  13 
4-21  20 
+24  8 
+  33  49 
+  37  49 

-  7  49 
+  10  54 


+  11  9 
+  16  18 
+  8  23 
+21  56 
+26  53 
+  14  49 
+27  22 

+  59  33 
-16  34 
+  28  18 
+27  24 
+  9  29 

-1-22  10 

+  33  20 

+31  II 

+  32  7 
+  5  29 
+  32  31 
+  17  59 


—  24  16 

—  22  20 


+  6  50 
+29  o 
+  28  20 
+  6  50 

+  9  30 
+  27  29 
-  7  37 
+  18  14 
+  20  22 
+  4  5 
+  9  22 


Mag. 


7i 
6* 
6-7 
8 

9 

7i 
6 

H 
7 
12 

7i 

6 

6 

5i 

7k 

8 

6 

7i 

H 
7 

8 

8* 

1* 

10 
8 

i3i 

7i 
7k 
8 

9 

6* 
10 

7 
7 

I' 

H 

3 

1* 

7k 

7 
8 
6 
7 

74 
II 

7h 
7 
9 
6 

7 
4 
9 
9 


Pos.- 
angle. 


345*0 
147-1 
292-2 

222*3 
691 

2237 

3150 
22'6 

352-4 

8-8 

37-6 
223*0 
ii6*8 
62-2 
90*6 
315-8 
2o6*8 
141-9 

159*9 
138 

269-4 
129-8 
73-6 
696 
156-0 
324-4 
109-3 
170-3 
259-6 
165-9 
324-6 
280-0 
1 1 7-2 
135-0 
305-9 
300*0 
108-1 
211-0 
218-7 

3257 
223*0 

344*9 
224-5 

359*2 
112-5 
126-0 
239-8 
ii6*8 
23-0 
234*1 

21-6 

223-4 
319*9 
111*9 
3130 
91-2 
2092 
"57 

296-5 


Dis- 
tanoe. 


1-46 
0*42 
0-55 
0-54 
1-70 

556 
043 
I -08 
.56 

1*40 
1-42 
8mi 
0-44 
976 
0-52 
3-06 
1-13 
0*30 

0-53 
017 
2-63 
199 
2-39 
0-33 

18-10 
1-47 

31-04 
i-io 

3*33 
0-72 

»*94 
0*72 
1-51 

5-13 
o*49 

o*75 
1*75 
7*44 
0-95 

0-54 
5*68 

5*39 
1*88 
i-i6 

5-49 
5-86 
066 

0'20 
013 

3-47 
0-75 

«*35 
i*8o 
0-68 
215 
0-48 
0.87 
3-8 1 
o•%^ 


Epoch. 
1890+. 


11*75 
11-82 
10*69 
12-85 
1 1 75 
12-02 
11-84 
12-83 
11-83 

869 
10*05 
11-05 
12-04 
1008 
12-11 
12-47 
12-06 
11-43 
12-11 
10-10 
12-09 
ti-ii 

9-11 
12-05 
11*09 
12-07 
10*42 
12*12 
10*20 
12-07 
10-10 
11-22 
12-22 
11-25 
10*14 

12-22 
12*21 
11-23 
11-32 
12-27 
12*27 
12-21 
12*26 
12*25 
12*25 
12-25 
1 0-2 1 
11*26 
12-24 
12-22 
H-27 
12*28 
10-31 
12*21 
11*31 
8-91 
10-24 
I2*2<^ 


Ob. 

server. 


B. 

Ls. 

Ait. 

W.B. 

B. 

M. 

Ls. 

W.B. 

B. 


t. 


T. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

W.B. 

Lb. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

W.B. 

Lb. 

Ait. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

W.B. 

Ls. 

M. 

M. 

W.B. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

M. 

Ait 

Ls. 

I6. 

M. 

W.B. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

W.B. 

W.B. 

W.B. 

W.B. 

Ait. 

Ait. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

Ls. 

B. 

Ls. 

Ait. 

M. 

lis.. 


I 

I 


No. 


I 

I 
I 

I 


6i. 
61. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71^ 
72. 

71^ 
74- 

75- 
76. 

77- 
78. 

79- 
80. 
81. 
81. 
8j- 
H- 
85. 
86. 

87. 
8S. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
9*. 
91- 
94- 

96. 

97. 
'  9«. 
99. 
100. 
10  r. 
iiox* 
103. 
104. 

IQS- 
106, 
107, 
108. 
109. 
uo, 
III. 
III. 

113. 

114. 


Star's  namt». 


02  229   .,, ,.. 

2  1523,  ?  Uraas  Maj,  , 
2  1536,  t  Leonia   ...... 

02:235 

i3<So3 ,..., 

2  1647,  191  V-irgiok..* 
S  1670,  y  Virginia  ... 
2  1687,  35  Com® ...... 

/3  112.... 

02266 

^933- • 

2  1768,  25  Can.  Ven.  . 

2  1785 

02278 

2  1819    ..■—...." 

at  O&ntauri 

1  1865,  ^  Bt>otia   ...... 

2  1877,  e  Bodtia   . 

2  1879   " 

2  1888,  f  Bootia   

/^3i 

0Si»7   

/3  139 ■ ■ '■■ 

2  1932,  I  Cor.  Bor. ... 
^  1937*  ^  Cor.  Bor.,.. 

2  1938,  /I*  Bootis 

02  29S 

S  1967,  y  Oor.  Bar.,.. 

02  303 

2  1993,  ^  Scoppii ...... 

2  1032,  <T  Coronie...... 

2  2055,  X  Ophiiiclii ... 
2  2084, 1  Hprculits    .., 

2  2it4 

2  2140,  m  Herculia  ... 

j3  619 

2  2173,  221  Ophiuchi 
2  2262,  r  Oplmielii  ... 
2  2x72,  70  Ophiuchi  . 

02353   

/3  648..... 

y  Oorctti»  Auat... ....... 

S^S^S    

2  2579,aCjgGi    

2  2695   .................. 

^  i5i»i3  Delphini  ... 
2  1^744   

2^799    ■•■- 

X  2822,  fi  Cygm   ..... 

22878 

02  483,  jiPeigasi 

i3  79    - 

^8o 

/3  730 

2  3050 


R.A, 

J  900. 


h   m 

0  42*3 

1  12*9 

1  1B7 
I  267 

1  51*5 

2  367 
%  48-1 
1  SS-a 

3  13-6 
3  3 00 
I  ZT^ 

3  44'5 

4  8-3 

4  lo'l 
3Z-8 

3*'3 
40  "6 
41-3 
467 
47-8 

47'9 
527 
140 
191 

5  20  7 
S  3^4 

38s 
56'2 
588 
ii*t 
25*8 
37-5 
5^-5 

lOT 
150 

^5'S 

576 

04 

31-3 
S  542 

9      O'O 

9  4^*9 

9  41-8 

20  27  7 

20  327 

20  57  8 

21  239 

21  397 

22  9"5 

22  542 

23  12S 

23  132 

23  3^90 
23  54-6 


Itee. 
1900, 


+  41  38 
+  32     6 

+  11  5 
-t-61   38 

+  14  so 

+ 10  16 

-  o  54 
+  21  48 
+  19  I 
4-16  14 
+  33  39 
+  36  48 
+27  29 

+44  39 
+  3  36 

-  60  25 
+  14  10 
+27  30 
"hio     4 

+  »9  31 
+  19     9 

+45  10 
-27  15 

+  27  13 
-f  30  40 

-h37  ^2 
+  40  8 
-t-26  36 

+  13  33 
-II     5 

+  34    7 

+  2   12 

+  3'  47 
+  S  36 
+  14  30 
+  32    JO 

-  o  59 

-  8  II 
4.  2  32 
+  16  54 
+  ^3  39 
-37  II 
+27  8 
+44  53 
+25  28 

+  H  IS 

-hi  9 
+  10  38 
+  2S  18 

+  7  *9 
+  11  12 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EOTAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1902  December  12. 

Dr.  J.  W.  L.  GrLAiSHEE,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries :  F.  W.  DrsoN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
E.  T.  Whittakeb,  M.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr,  WMttaJcer.  66  presents  have  been  received  since  the  date 
of  the  last  Meeting.  Two  of  them  call  for  special  mention,  namely, 
a  gift  from  the  French  Minister  of  Pablic  Instruction,  consisting 
of  Fascicule  6  of  MM.  Loewy  and  Puiseux's  '  Atlas  Photographique 
de  la  Lune'  and  22  enlargements  of  plates  of  the  Astrographic 
Chart ;  the  other  is  Prof.  NTaegamvala's  Report  of  Observations  of 
the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  1898  January,  presented  by  the  Poona 
Observatory. 

Messrs.  Hollis,  Levander,  and  Lockyer  were  appointed  Auditors 
of  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  year  1902. 

The  President.  Mr.  Innes,  of  the  Cape  Observatory,  has  sent 
us  a  short  paper  on  some  developments  in  terms  of  the  Mean 
Anomaly.  It  is  a  mathematical  paper,  which  I  am  afraid  he 
cannot  say  much  aboiit,  but  he  has  also  kindly  promised  a  few 
notes  on  Cape  Double  Stars. 

Mr.  E.  T.  A.  Innes.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  anything  about 
the  mathematical  paper,  because  it  hardly  invites  discussion  or 
lends  itself  to  explanation.  It  is  really  a  bye-product  of  Kepler's 
problem.  With  reference  to  double  stars,  the  paper  in  my  hands 
is  really  a  continuation  of  the  observations  which  you  have  seen 
in  previous  years.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  of  very  much  interest 
if  I  read  the  results,  and  it  would  take  a  long  time  ;  besides,  you 
will  see  the  paper  in  print  in  due  course.  I  might,  however,  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  keeping  as  many  southern 
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stars  under  observation  as  possible.  Double-atar  astronomy  in  tlie 
Sowtli  18  rather  young  yet  to  have  a  great  group  of  binaries  to  s^how 
you,  but  the  star  fotuid  by  Dr.  Copeland,  i|^  Argus,  continues  in 
very  rapid  motioUj  and  looks  as  if  its  period  is  about  30  year^. 
Tlie  other  most  important  binaries  we  are  observing  are  those  tirst 
observed  by  fc^ir  John  llerscheh  «  Centauri  has  been  measured 
on  ten  occasions,  but  its  motion  is  very  slow  at  present.  All  the 
measures  have  been  made  with  the  telescope  that  was  kindly  given 
by  Mr.  McClean.  I  have  not  had  mueb  experience  of  measuring 
double  stars,  indeed  1  hai^e  never  measured  a  double  star  except 
with  tlxat  telescope,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  it  is  a  fair 
sample  of  observing,  then  no  one  could  ^^i8h  for  more  pleasant 
work  or  a  more  convenient  instrument  to  do  it  with.  The  ^*eat 
convenience  is  that  the  observatory  has  a  moving  floor.  You  have 
no  trouble  in  adjusting  the  eye  to  the  telescope  ;  you  ha\e  justt  to 
signal  to  the  attendant,  and  he  moves  the  floor  until  you  are 
exactly  suited.  Double  starts  can  be  obse^^ed  with  at  least  four 
measures  of  tlie  angle  and  t\^o  double  distances  in  about  ten 
minutes,  and  that  is  not  to  he  considered  quick.  In  a  calm, 
ordinary  way  the  rate  is  about  five  an  hour,  sometimes  more.  1  had 
the  pleai^ure  of  being  at  your  last  Meeting,  when  there  was  some 
<liscussion  on  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Lowell  regarding  a  scale  for 
'"  seeing/-  Ail  double-star  observers  are  troubled  a  good  deal  about 
rielinition,  and  I  might  make  a  remark  on  the  subject,  1  agrt^e 
\i  ith  what  Mr.  Maw  says,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  scale  of 
'*  freeing  ''  which  would  apply  to  all  classes  of  observing.  At  the 
Cape  what  is  a  beautiful  night  for  double-star  work  is  oiten  useless 
for  the  transit- circle  or  heliometer,and  rice  vtrsd  \  therefore  one  scale 
would  not  do  for  all  classes  of  work.  I  %vould  remark  that  the 
definition  is  not  all  that  we  couUl  wish  it  to  he  at  the  Cape,  but 
perhaps  that  is  much  the  same  everywhere ;  but,  taking  one  thing 
with  im other,  there  is  fair  definition  about  t^vihght,  A  good  mauv 
double  stars  have  been  observed  in  the  daytime. 

J/r,  Maw,  1  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  what  jMr.  limes 
lias  told  us  about  his  double-star  work  at  the  Cape.  1  think  that 
the  impidity  with  whicli  he  can  make  his  observations  is  something 
far  ga-ater  than  we  cum  get  on  most  instruments  here,  and  it 
shows  that  tlie  telescope  and  mounting  with  which  he  is  working 
has  been  cai*itally  designed,  and  that  the  micrometer  is  most 
convenient,  I  should  be  glad  if  ^Ir.  I  ones,  in  addition  to  the 
bycX^  be  has  stated,  would  tell  us  something  about  the  illumination 
he  uses — whether  he  gtMierally  works  with  a  bright  field  or  bright 
wire®,  whether  he  uses  electric  light  or  an  oil  lamp.  1  am  sure 
that  informatioa  on  ih^im  innnts  would  l>e  of  great  interest  to 
double-star  obi^en'ers^  Beyond  that  I  have  nothing  to  say  except 
to  congratulate  Mr.  hmes  on  the  very  excellent  work  he  is  doing 
i}t  the  Southern  Homispheiv* 

}^of^  T%krH<*\  \  !^hould  like  to  asJc  Mr»  Innee  to  state  whether 
bis  oWrvation^  tibuut  Mr  lA>\i^]r8  p^iper  were  mude  after  seeing 
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it  in  print,  or  from  the  very  brief  account  which  I  gave  pf  it  at 
the  last  Meeting. 

Mr,  Lines.    Just  from  what  I  heard. 

Prof.  Turner,  Because  I  think  it  would  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  to  see  the  paper  in  print  as  it  now  is.  There  is  provision 
made  in  the  paper  for  different  classes  of  observation.  It  points 
out  there  are  two  things  you  must  observe  :  one  is  the  definition 
of  the  rings,  the  other  the  motion  of  the  image  as  a  whole.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  subject  till  the  paper 
has  really  been  seen,  for  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  when 
the  Fellows  generally  have  seen  the  paper  and  thought  it  over. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bryant.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  minimum  distance 
measured  by  !Mr.  Innes  at  the  rate  of  five  per  hour. 

Mr,  SeahroJce.  Mr.  Innes  referred  to  the  definition  after  sunset. 
It  seems  contrary  to  what  we  find,  I  think,  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  the  chmatic  conditions  may  be  different  there.  The 
definition  here  is  generally  about  at  its  worst  just  after  sundown. 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  have  sometimes  found  the  definition  very  good 
in  England  the  first  hour  after  sunset,  particularly  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Innes.  Mr.  Maw  has  asked  about  the  illuminant  we  use.  It 
is  electric  light  fitted  on  to  the  Repsold  micrometer  originally 
made  for  the  7 -inch  refractor  at  the  Cape  Observatory.  It  is  verv 
fully  described  by  Sir  David  Gill  under  the  word  "  Micrometer  " 
in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  The  illumination  is  admitted 
through  two  little  prisms,  one  on  each  side  of  the  micrometer  box ; 
at  night  bright  wires  have  invariably  been  used.  The  illumination 
seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  When  Mr.  Lunt  and  I  were 
observing  together  in  1900,  we  tried  red  light  for  a  time,  but  we 
found  that  it  did  not  succeed,  probably  because  the  red  glass  was 
too  thick  and  took  away  too  much  of  the  light,  otherwise  there  is 
no  objection  to  it.  Now  we  have  gone  back  to  the  bright  light, 
and  it  suffices.  Mr.  Bryant  has  asked  what  was  the  minimum 
distances  of  stars  that  could  be  measured  five  an  hour.  Well,  any 
distance  below  half  a  second  is  very  difficult  to  measure,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  say  that  such  are  really  measured.  To  a  certain 
extent,  I  think  it  becomes  a  matter  of  estimation  ;  one  has  to  place 
the  wires  on  the  discs  and  make  the  best  measure  one  can.  Under 
average  illumination  the  wires,  when  in  contact,  are  one-third  of  a 
second  apart.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  explain,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  takes  much  longer  to  measure  very  close  stars,  as  far  as  distance 
goes.  The  greater  difficulty  with  a  close  star  is  the  question  of 
the  position-angle.  The  rate  of  five  an  hour  is  an  average,  and 
includes  stars  over  and  under  half  a  second. 

The  President.  The  Society  have  already  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Innes's  communications  and  the  work  that  he  has 
done  at  the  Cape,  so  I  need  add  nothing  except  saying  that  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  all  of  us,  and  above  all  to  Mr.  McClean,  to  hear  of 
the  excellence  of  the  instrument  he  presented. 
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Mr,  J.  A,  Htvnhmth'  retui  a  short  nolt*  on  tlie  risk  atfarhing  to 
biiidii)*^  together  copies  ot*  ivseaux  witli  photographs  which  it  was 


ed  to 


measure.  Atter  a  reference  to  the  large  number  of 
photoi;raphs,  ef*pecially  those  tiikeu  in  America,  on  wliieh  no  reseau 
had  been  impressed  before  development,  the  particubir  case  was 
described  which  gave  n'se  to  this  note.  In  the  course  oi  Mr. 
Saunder's  work  on  selenog^raphical  positions,  a  negative  of  the 
Moon,  lent  by  M.  Txjew y,  had  to  be  bound  together  with  a  copy  of 
a  rcsseau  barely  large  enongh  to  cover  it.  Unfortunately  the  same 
plate  did  not  project  on  all  sides^  and  though  the  binding  wai?;  strong 
a  displacement  of  about  0*003  ^i^^li  ^™s  caused,  probably  by  the 
grip  of  the  nncrouieter.  This  was  about  fifteen  ot  the  units  of 
measurement.  It  must  be  concluded  that  no  binding,  however 
tirm,  should  be  subjected  to  strain.  There  was  also  anolher  dith- 
culty  arising  from  tlje  fact  that  tlic  two  glass  surfaces  were  not 
plane,  and  accordhigly  not  in  contact,  and  this  could  be  onlj  sur- 
mounted by  the  use  of  a  stroiig  chnup,  applied  so  as  to  press  the 
plates  together  in  the  neigiibourhood  under  measurement. 

Prof.  Turner.  ih\  Maw  was  asking  me  a  few  moments  ago  how 
aceurately  a  photograph  could  be  measured,  and  we  agreed  that  a 
20,000th  of  an  iucli  luiglrt  be  mentioned  in  that  connection  ;  but 
that  is  when  all  the  circumstances  are  favourable.  This  photo- 
graphic  measurement  is  comparatively  new  even  now,  and  we  are 
finding  out  all  sorts  of  little  things  to  he  attended  to,  Tt  is  not 
everyone  who  has  had  an  accident  who  has  the  unselfishness  to 
comi'  foruard  and  announce  it  to  save  others  having  the  same 
mortification.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr,  Hard  castle 
for  warning  us  against  this  little  possibility  of  slipping  between  the 
two  plates.  T  may  say  that  1  have  seen  the  two  plates  bonnd 
together,  and  the  binding  was  apparently  very  secure.  It  seems 
that  Mr,  Hardcastle  was  measuring  in  rather  damp  \\eather,  and 
the  damp  may  have  loosened  the  gum,  and  so  the  plate  slipped-^ a 
very  slight  shp — but  all  these  things  must  be  guarded  against. 

Mi\  Bbtl's.  We  have  had  the  same  difficidty  as  that  which  has 
been  referred  to»and  we  found  that  it  is  useful  to  put  a  few  drops 
of  shelhic  vai'nish  on  the  edge.s.  But  the  real  thing  is  t"  have  one 
phite  hfgger  than  another,  so  as  to  get  all  the  pressure  on  one 
plate. 

Mf\  Fmtilim-Aihniis.  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  warning 
to  that  of  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  that  is  not  to  expect  glass  to  be 
plane.  I  find  it  most  difficult  to  get  good  plates  of  the  size  I  use, 
namely,  14  by  14  inches- 

Mt\  2ieUaut'f  said  that  he  had  a  very  short  note  on  a  very  simple 
matter  which  came  before  him  a  few  days  ago.  Having  occasion 
to  refer  to  several  negatives  to  find  a  comet  to  compare  with  one 
he  took  some  time  ago,  he  noticed  on  the  film  of  a  plate  that  the 
wi*iting  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  was  traceable  on  the  gelatine 
surface  of  the  plate,  and  he  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Plummer,  Avho  was  with 
him,  could  distinctly  read  every  letter  and  word  from  the  plate 
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itself.  On  examining  the  envelope  inside,  and  expecting  to  see 
the  impression  through  the  envelope,  it  was  seen  that  there  was 
no  trace  whatever  inside  the  envelope.  He  looked  through  a  large 
number  of  plates,  and  had  found  a  few  similar  cases,  and  these 
were  on  plates  taken  on  moonlight  nights,  on  plates  which  had 
had  a  long  development,  or  on  plates  which  were  a  little  fogged, 
but  those  with  a  clear  film  showed  nothing  of  the  writing  on  the 
envelope.  He  had  brought  another  plate,  the  film  of  nhich  had 
been  written  upon,  and  this  showed  a  similar  spreading  out  or  dis- 
coloration around  the  writing.  As  a  large  number  of  plates  were 
uow  being  stored  in  envelopes,  he  mentioned  this  incident  as  a 
word  of  caution  to  those  using  this  method,  that  they  might  take 
means  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  writing  on  plates :  the  ink 
was  dry  before  the  plates  were  inserted.  Whether  the  result  that 
he  had  mentioned  was  due  to  the  action  of  light  or  whether  it  was 
due  to  acid  he  could  not  say. 

[  J/r.  Bellamy  also  made  some  remarks  about  printing  reseaux  on 
developed  plates  *.] 

Mr,  Newall.  Does  not  the  marking  which  Mr.  Bellamy  describes 
suggest  a  method  of  printing  reseaux  ? 

Prof,  Turner,  1  should  just  like  to  mention  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  note  was  written.  Mr.  Bellamy  spent  last  night  at 
a  hotel  in  London,  as  he  had  been  kindly  helping  me  with  a  lecture, 
and  about  half-past  two  a.m.  lie  and  other  inmates  o£  the  building 
were  awakened  in  their  bedrooms  and  told  that  they  must  be  ready 
to  leave  because  the  hotel  was  on  fire.  They  were  kept  waiting 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  the  fire  w^as  fortunately  got  under,  but 
during  that  hour  of  waiting  he  wrote  this  note  for  the  Society, 

Mr,  Knohel.  Of  course,  the  plates  were  put  away ;  how  long 
afterwards  does  this  appear  ? 

Mr,  Bellamy.  I  think  this  plate  has  been  in  this  envelope  about 
2  years  or  2^  years. 

Mr,  Knobel,     In  the  dark  ? 

Mr,  Bellamy,     They  were  stored  one  plate  against  another. 

Mr,  Maw,  1  had  a  similar  experience  with  some  landscape 
plates  which  were  put  away  for  several  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  1  found  to  my  horror  that  an  impression  of  the  writing  on 
the  envelope  appeared  on  the  film.  I  was  afraid  that  it  would 
have  some  effect  on  the  printing  of  the  photograph,  but  I  found  it 
had  not. 

l>r.  Spiita,  I  should  like  to  know  how  long  the  plate  was  placed 
in  the  hypo  bath. 

Mr,  Bellamy,     Sometimes  I  have  had  it  in  40  minutes. 

Dr,  Sjyitta,  It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  because  it  does  not 
show  at  all  by  looking  through  the  film. 

*  [With  reference  to  tbis  subject,  and  also  to  Mr.  Hardcastlo's  remarks  on 
tlie  previous  page,  we  would  remind  readers  of  a  method  of  printing  reseaux  on 
developed  plates  given  in  the  number  of  this  publication  for  1900  May,  p.  223, 
which  we  have  tried  and  found  to  be  efficacious. — Eds.] 
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The  AvtrotiOYner  llmjuJ  theu  exliibited  a  new  micrometer  for 
mtaHuriiig  pbotograpliic  plates.  He  said  that  it  was  a  microuiett*r 
w!i it'll  tiad  been  uiade  by  Mr.  Simiiis  for  the  measurement  of  the 
Ertis  pliotu^raplis  at  Greenwich.  It  was  the  resnlt  of  \alnabie 
Bn!^;yfest ions  made  [>aTtly  by  Mr.  Dyson  and  partly  by  jMr.  Davidifon, 
and  \m  thou^lvt  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  Fellows  to  show  it 
thjit  evening,  although  he  had  not  got  any  detailed  description 
of  it  jet.  The  prinei])al  feature  was  in  the  measurement  by  the 
mierometer.  In  thi?^  rase  the  i>lan  suggested  by  Mr,  Hinks  of 
having  a  gltitss  dia|)hr:igin  moved  by  mit^rometer-SLTe\vs  in  cross- 
slides  hi»d  been  adopted.  They  had  settled  on  a  form  of  dia[>liragm 
with  paralh^l  lines  which  seemed  likely  to  work  very  satisfactorily, 
Anoflier  feature  wai*  that  tbt-  microscope  was  made  so  thfit  it 
could  be  readily  changed  from  a  position  giving  a  magnification  of 
one,  to  that  which  would  give  a  magnification  of  two.  They  had 
two  telescopes  in  use  for  the  Eros  pliotographs — one  the  Astro- 
graphic  with  the  normal  8cale  of  5'  to  the  5  mtUinietre  i*paces  of 
tlte  resean  {*.  e.  a  millimetre  to  the  minute),  and  the  other  the 
Thompson  26-in.  telescope,  in  which  the  scale  was  two  millimetres 
to  a  minute  of  are,  so  that  the  reseau  spaces  represented  2^  minutes, 
and  the  microscope  had  been  nr ranged  to  that  it  conld  be  readily 
changed  to  adapt  it  to  the  phoiographs  with  the  one  instrnment 
or  the  other  with  on  t  trouble  from  alteration  in  the  runs. 

Mr.  lilnh^.  I  shonid  like  to  say,  in  the  tirst  place, how  awfully 
pleased  I  am  that  the  arrangenient  we  adopted  in  the  Cambridge 
machine  a  few  years  ago  lias  commended  itself  to  the  Astronomer 
lioyal.  fSince  I  have  been  working  with  my  machine,  continual 
experience  has  natnrally  made  me  more  fnTuiliar  with  it  in  every 
particniar,  and  if  I  had  to  rebuild  it  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  auy thing  I  should  hke  to  alter.  Therefore  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  when  the  Greenwich  Observers  begin  to  use  this  machine 
they  w  ill  be  equally  deiighteiL  The  principle  of  combining  the 
micrometer-screw  with  a  divided  scale  in  the  eyepiece,  and  so 
eliminating  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  screw,  is,  I  feel  sure,  the 
absolutely  right  thing  to  do  in  building  a  raeaauring-macbine  now . 
There  are  one  or  two  interesting  little  differences  between  this 
and  the  other  machine,  bnt  pixjbahly  nothing  cjui  be  said  in 
criticism  as  between  the  *\vo  ;  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  see 
how,  in  course  of  time,  experience  comtuends  the  one  or  the 
other.  There  is  a  slight  ditVei'ence  in  the  arrangement  for  the 
orientation.  In  this  machine,  so  far  as  I  understand,  there  is  no 
orientation^screw  for  settiug  reseau  lines  of  the  plate  parallel 
to  the  main  sides  of  the  machine*  but  the  correction  for  oriental 
lion  will  In*  made  in  the  evepiecx*.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
it  wonhl  he  more  convenient  to  have  mean^  of  orientation  on  the 
plate,  b\it  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  ivhicH  might  be  added  to 
the  machine  in  a  day. 

This  machine  arrives  at  mefisunng  directly  down  to  a  looth  of  a 
M^cond  of  ai^'  by  having  a  scrt»w  of  ixvuUnr  pitch,  \  mm*,  and  that 
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raises  the  question  of  the  unit  in  which  you  ought  to  measure  photo- 
graphic plates.  For  the  work  of  the  Astrographic  Catalogue,  where 
a  minute  of  arc  equals  a  millimetre  on  the  plate,  it  is  natural  to 
measure  and  publish  in  metriu  units ;  but  when  one  is  engaged  on 
a  job  such  as  we  have  just  now  at  Cambridge,  of  combining 
measures  of  Eros  made  at  half  a  dozen  observatories  in  half  a  dozen 
different  units,  one  feels  that  the  time  is  coming  when  we  should 
discuss  afresh  what  ought  to  be  the  scale  of  units  on  which 
to  publish  photographic  measures :  whether  you  should  adopt  the 
astrographic  unit  or  whether  you  should  not  preferably  take  some 
part  of  the  radius  of  projection — that  is  to  say,  some  part  of  the 
focal  length.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  unit  to  adopt  would 
be  a  loooth  part  of  the  focal  length. 

There  is  little  essential  difference  between  the  Greenwich  and 
Cambridge  machine,  but  I  venture  to  think  the  Cambridge  machine 
is  a  little  more  convenient  in  one  detail — the  divided  heads  and 
scales  are  made  in  the  Greenwich  machine  of  silver  as  in  the 
ordinary  case,  while  in  the  Cambridge  one  they  are  divided  in  black 
on  white  celluloid.  I  must  say  I  think  these  divided  heads  of 
white  celluloid  might  be  well  used  in  England  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  are. 

Mr.  Dyson  hardly  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have  any  orienta- 
tion for  the  plate,  as  the  slight  changes  required  could  be  made  by 
orienting  the  diaphragm  a  little.  With  regard  to  the  scale,  it  is  a 
convenience  to  work  in  a  scale  with  which  one  is  familiar,  and 
a  screw  reading  to  hundredths  of  a  second  meets  this  want. 

The  Astronomer  Royal,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
Mr.  Hinks's  remarks,  and  there  are  one  or  two  points  I  think 
on  which  there  is  a  misconception.  The  first  point  is  orientation. 
There  is  provision  made  for  orientation.  (Mr.  Christie  here 
described  some  details  of  the  machine.)  But  that  adjustment  does 
not  affect  the  measures  which  are  made  from  one  reseau  line  to  the 
other,  the  only  effect  of  an  inclination  being  to  introduce  a  slight 
correction  for  runs.  It  is  not  at  all  essential  that  the  magnification 
of  the  scale  should  be  exactly  unity  or  exactly  two.  By  making 
a  slight  alteration  in  the  position  of , the  object-glass,  the  microscope 
may  be  easily  adapted  to  the  particular  focal  length  of  the 
telescope.  The  essential  point  is  that  5  millimetres  on  the  plate 
should  represent  30  revolutions  of  the  screw. 

Prof,  Turner.  There  is  one  point  about  the  micrometer  in 
which  1  take  a  special  interest,  and  that  is  the  cost.  Some  of 
these  cost  hundreds  of  pounds  ;  but  in  view  of  the  great  desira- 
bility of  having  a  micrometer  well  within  average  resources,  it 
would  be  a  point  gained  to  get  it  as  cheap  as  possible.  The 
micrometers  used  at  Oxford,  made  by  Mr.  Simms,  cost  something 
like  .£30,  and  the  workmanship  is  well  worth  it.  But  that  is  a 
large  sum  for  some  people  to  pay  for  a  micrometer.  Independently 
of  the  Astronomer  Eoyal,  a  year  ago  I  asked  Mr.  Simms  to  make 
the  experiment  of  putting  in  micrometer-screws  to  move  the  scale 
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as  Mr.  I  links  had  done.  WLeu  the  microscope  itself  was  finished, 
it  struck  me  that  liereat  last  ^\as  an  instrument  for  the  amateitr  m  ho 
had  not  much  money  to  spend  ;  for  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  cai 
be  made  cheaply.  Some  tnne  ago  I  explained,  at  the  British  Asso- 
Nation,  how  a  man  might  make  n  wooden  micrometer  for  himself,  at 
a  cost  of  say  30.^.,  and  the  result  of  that  was  I  got  30s.  sent  me  hy 
an  Indian  Prince,  who  asked  me  to  send  him  one,  (Laughter.) 
Suck  an  instniment  would  do  good  work,  hut  it  would  not  be  the 
befet  work :  but  what  I  wish  to  point  out  now  is  that  if  you  buy 
.the  microscope  \y  ith  scale  and  micrometer-screws  from  Mr.  Siinms 
you  Ikave  all  you  need  get  from  the  optician,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
instrument  can  be  replaced  by  work  in  wood  and  glass.  The 
plate  can  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  moved  by  the  fingers 
until,  a pprijxi mutely,  the  star  is  under  the  microscope,  and  then 
the  star  can  be  bisected  by  the  screws,  and  the  reseau  lines  can  he 
read  also  hy  them.  This  is  bringing  the  cost  of  the  whole 
instrument  down  from  ^30  or  ^'40  to  something  like  £io  or  £15, 
ttnd  that  brings  it  somewhere  within  the  resources  of  the  average 
amateur  astronomer  \^  Ivo  does  not  want  to  spend  too  much  money,  ^ 
and  yet  he  will  be  able  to  do  the  very  best  work  in  measuring  star  ■ 
photographs.  " 

Mr.  JJlnks  said  that  the  advantage  of  having  a  quick  orientatiou 
adjustment  for  the  plates  was  foimd  when  the  plates  are  measured 
in  reversed  positions.  Opposite  edges  of  the  plate  are  rarely 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  wi^enever  a  plate  is  reversed  the 
orientation  has  to  be  readjusted. 

Prof,  Turner  said  that  when  lsh\  Lowell  was  here  in  the  summer 
that  gentleman  came  to  see  him  about  the  scale  for  '*  seeiug  "  and 
he  brought  with  him  some  spectrograms  taken  with  a  nk*\v 
instrument  he  had  lately  bought.  Mr.  Bellamy  had  made  some 
slides  of  them  whicli  would  be  tlirown  on  the  screen,  but  tiie 
spectrograms  would  also  be  passed  round,  as  they  \\  ere  better  than 
the  slides.  The  pictures  were  oi  Jupiter,  Yesta,  Uranus,  and 
Saturn. 

Mr,  Dim  it  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr,  W.  B,  Bohijuon,  com- 
municated by  Prof.  Eambaitt^  on  "-^  the  Photographic  and  Visual 
Magniiudes  of  u  Orionis,"  He  said  that  Fellows  might  remember 
Mr.  Hohinson's  papers  on  the  "  Photographic  and  A'isual  Bright- 
]iess  of  Xova  Persei."  The  present  pa]>er  is  of  a  simikr  character 
with  respect  to  Betelgeus;?,  which  31  r.  Packer  has  noted  as  of 
exceptional  brightness  latdy.  The  result  obtuioed  is  that  there  ia 
an  extremely  large  difference  between  the  visual  and  photographic 
magnitudes  of  this  star.  For  instance,  on  March  25  the  visual 
magnitude  was  o"25  and  the  photographic  magnitude  2'7S. 

Tk^  Astronomer  Botfal,  This  is  particulariy  interesting  to  us. 
At  Oreenwich  we  have  lately  taken  photographs  of  the  spectrum 
of  a  Ononis  in  view  of  its  remarkable  brightness  now,  and  the 
thing  which  has  been  striking  is  that  we  cannot  get  a  photograph 
of  the  ultra-violet.    The  spectniu),  which  is   particularly  bright 
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from  F  to  Gr,  faded  off  into  the  ultra-violet,  and  we  could  not  get 
it  shown  from  Gr  to  H  as  it  is  shown  in  other  stars.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  comparison  photographs  taken  before  this  great 
increase  of  brightness,  but  the  conclusion  one  would  come  to 
would  be  that  the  brightness  has  resulted  from  the  brightening  of 
the  green  and  blue  rays,  but  not  of  the  violet,  which  has  faded  out. 

Dr.  W.  J,  Lockyer.  1  should  like  to  supplement  the  remarks  of 
the  Astronomer  Royal  by  referring  to  observations  made  at  South 
Kensington.  We  can  practically  corroborate  Mr.  Christie's 
remarks  in  every  way  and  add  a  little  to  them  by  saying  that  this 
star  is  extremely  bright  in  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and 
the  ultra-violet  is  less  bright  than  it  has  been  during  recent  years. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  this  star  is  bright  in  the  red  portion  of  the 
spectrum  its  photographic  appearance  ^vill  be  small,  as  we  have 
heard. 

Mr,  Newall.  We  have  obtained  some  photographs  of  the  spectrum 
at  Cambridge.  We  have  been  working  with  a  slit  spectroscope, 
and  our  observations  relate  to  the  part  of  the  spectrum  between 
the  Hp  and  H^  hydrogen  lines.  I  cannot  say  that  I  notice  any 
difference  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  blue  and  the  violet 
between  the  H/3  and  the  H^  lines.  But  in  working  with  a  sht, 
difficulties  arise  in  making  comparisons  of  this  sort.  With  an 
objective  prism  all  the  light  collected  by  the  object-glass  gets  on 
to  the  photograph,  whereas  with  a  slit  a  good  deal  is  lost,  and  bad 
"  seeing  "  makes  an  apparent  difference  in  the  relative  amount  of 
blue  and  violet  as  recorded  on  the  photograph,  even  when  the  star 
shows  no  variation  in  brightness,  -  With  respect  to  Ihe  numerous 
absorption  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  Orionis,  I  can  say  that  in 
photographs  obtained  early  in  ^N^ovember  the  lines  appear  identical, 
line  for  line,  with  those  photographed  in  January  1901.  There  is 
no  appearance  of  the  brightening  being  due  to  a  particular 
element ;  for  instance,  the  hydrogen  lines  do  not  show  up  bright. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  with  the  objective  prism 
the  red  hydrogen  line.  Ha,  shows  up  at  all  bright.  I  do  not 
place  much  reliance  upon  what  I  find  about  the  apparent  relative 
constancy  of  the  violet  and  the  blue,  but  I  do  lay  stress  upon  the 
absolute  similarity,  line  for  line  over  the  range  mentioned,  of  the 
spectra  taken  early  in  November  this  year  and  in  January  1901. 

Dr,  Lockyer,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  Mr.  Newall's  remarks, 
for  we  have  not  made  the  comparison  that  he  suggests.  It  seems 
very  probable  that  the  lines  will  be  exactly  the  same. 

Prof.  Turner,  The  name  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Plummer  has  been 
mentioned.  Perhaps  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  Liverpool 
Observatory  was  threatened  with  extinction,  a  matter  which  has 
interested  all  astronomers.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  telegram  has 
just  been  received  stating  that  the  Liverpool  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  have  abandoned  their  intention.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Hinks.  I  do  not  know  that  the  question  as  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  moving  parts  of  the  Nova  Persei  nebulae  has  been 
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raised  here  siuce  the  publicatioii  of  Prof.  Kapteyn's  hrpo thesis 
madi^  last  year.  There  was  a  short  discus.siou  on  the  subject  at 
the  Belfast  Meeting  of  the  Britisli  Assoeiation»  und  I  thought  you 
would  pardon  me  if  1  raised  the  matter  to-night,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  the  discussion  at  Belfast  took  the  matter  some  little  \va\ , 
and  it  might  be  interesting  to  continue  ifc  a  little  further.  The 
great  point,  of  course,  is  whether  these  moving  pieces  of  nebula 
are  moving  lu after,  or  whether  the  effect  of  n\otian  is  in  odp 
sense  spurious ;  whether*  in  fact,  ifc  is  stuff  actually  ejected  from 
the  star,  or  u  hether  it  is  the  result  of  the  lighting  up  of  a  nebula 
hi  sihi  by  some  iiitlnence  proceeding  outwards.  Kapteyn  suggested 
it  was  purely  a  simple  reflection  of  light,  and  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  controversy  since:  whether  we  ought  not  rather 
to  suppose  that  it  is  due  to  somethiug  like  an  imroral  glow,  or 
whether  it  is  perhaps  hght  produced  by  the  recombination  of  very 
tenuous  gases,  which  have  been  dissociated  by  the  passsage  of  light 
through  them ;  or  whether  it  is  luminescence  produced  by  the 
bouibardnient  of  ions.  It  was  very  forcibly  put  at  Belfast  by  the 
President  of  the  Section  of  Cosmieal  Physics  that  there  are 
practically  only  two  cases ;  that  all  these  different  physical 
espkiJiations  for  most  purposes  might  just  be  counted  as  one. 
The  main  point  to  settle  is  whether  it  is  matter  projected  or 
whether  it  is  some  form  of  lighting  up.  What  may  be  the  physical 
method  of  lighting  up  is,  from  many  points  of  view,  quite  a 
secondary  matter.  There  was  a  notion  about  the  explaoation  of 
lighting  up  M  hieh  1  was  able  to  throw  on  the  screen  at  Belfast, 
and  you  will  pardon  me  if  1  show  it  again,  for  1  am  sorry  many 
of  the  Fellows  were  not  at  Belfast.  The  difficulty  that  has  always 
been  suggested  about  the  ligh ting-up  hypothesis  is,  how  to  explain 
these  very  characteri^^tic  arrow  -sha[>ed  eusp-like  figures  that  move 
on  in  the  nebtda,  and  keep  their  form  practically  uncbanged.  It 
has  been  alleged  by  the  greatest  authorities  that  these  are  strong 
evidence  against  the  lighting-up  idea :  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  possibly  not  altogether  the  ease,  and,  if  I  may,  I  shoukl  like  to 
put  one  or  two  diagrams  iqion  the  screen  to  illustrate  what  my 
notion  is.  First  of  all  I  throw  on  the  screen  tiie  slides  from 
Yerkes  of  photographs  of  Mr,  Eitchev's  drawings  made  from 
tlie  negatives.  The  original  photographs  cainiot  be  produced 
showing  the  details,  so  Mr.  Eitchey  has  made  very  skilful  scale 
drawings. 

[The  characteristic  featuri'S  of  the  motion  \^  ere  traced  on  the 
screen  and  a  number  of  diagrams  show  iv.^ 

It  seeuvs  to  me,  then,  that  if  wt^  follow  out  in  detail  a  ease  of 
lighting  up,  we  tiud  that  in  geutTal  a  wisp  of  nebula  will  give  us 
tL  pair  of  arrow-beadt'd  tigures  advancing  in  nearly  opposite 
dtiXHtions,  nnd  thai  tht*  principal  objection  to  the  lighting-uj* 
by[Hithesis  disa]»pears. 

*  The  dingrtin^ti  nivd  tli^ured  linvr  >»r\ce  b*wiv  pviUtidi^d  m  the  Asfr(^pki/9ictil 
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Mr.  Newall,  I  am  much  interested  in  hearing  this  exposition 
which  Mr.  Hinks  has  made  with  such  admirable  clearness.  I  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  get  to  Belfast,  and  probably  many  others, 
like  myself,  are  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Hinks  on  this  occasion. 
As  he  says,  the  question  of  how  the  illumination  is  produced  may 
be  treated  as  a  secondary  matter.  One  looks  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  publication  of  further  results  dealing  with  direct 
determinations  of  parallax  ;  for  if  they  give  results  of  the  order 
of  about  looth  of  a  second  parallax,  it  will  be  a  distinct  con- 
firmation of  the  idea  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  propagation  of 
something  with  a  velocity  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  light. 

The  President,  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  this  very  interesting 
account  by  Mr.  Hinks.  It  is  quite  a  relief  to  see  that  tht^ 
lighting-up  theory  can  explain  these  changes  of  shape  and  rapid 
motion. 

The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read  : — 

A.  C.  D,  Grommelin,  "  Ephemeris  for  Physical  Observations  of 
Jupiter,  1 903-1 904." 

i?.  r.  A.  Innes.  "  Cape  Double  Star  Eesults,  1902.*'  (Com- 
municated by  Sir  D,  Gill.) 

H.  G,  Plummer,  "On  Jacobi's  Method  of  Facilitating  the 
Numerical  Solution  of  Equations  arising  in  the  Theory  of  Secular 
Perturbations.'* 

J,  A.  Hardcastle.  "  Note  on  Binding  together  Keseaux  and 
Plates." 

W,  E.  Plummei\     "  Observations  of  Perrine's  Comet,  h  1902." 

R.  T.  A.Imies.  "Some  Developments  in  Terms  of  the  Mean 
Anomaly." 

F,  A,  Bellamy,  "  Note  relating  to  the  Preservation  of  Nega- 
tives." 

TF.  N,  Robinson,  "  Photographic  and  Visual  Magnitudes  of 
a  Orionis." 

The  following  gentleman  was  elected  a  Eellow  of  the  Society : — 

G.  McKenzie  Knight,  25  Holford  Square,  Percy  Circus,  W.C. 

The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society  : — 

xhomas  Ayres,  M.Sc.  (Vict.),  7  Finkermattstrasse,  Strassburg 
(proposed  by  E.  Wilding). 

C,  W,  Keighley,  Cluny  Villa,  Burlington  Lane,  Chiswick  (pro- 
posed by  Wm.  Schooling). 

//.  N.  Russell,  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  (proposed  by  Sir  E.  S. 
Ball). 
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THE  BHITISH  ASTEONOMICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

FreskUiif*  S,  A.  Sauxdee,  yi.A. 

Secfrfancftt  A,  C.  D,  Crommeli>-  iltuI 
J.  G.  Fetbie. 

Titi:  first  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  thirtaentli  Session  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Association  was  heitl  at  8ion  College  on 
Wednesday,  November  26. 

The  names  of  six  GinditJatea  for  Membership  were  rend  and 
passed  for  suspension,  and  the  election  of  four  new  Members  by 
the  Council  was  confirmed.  The  list  of  presents  reeeired  included 
the  gift  by  Mi"s.  Townsend  ol"  Prof.  Rowland's  map  of  the  solar 
spectrum. 

Mi\  W.  T,  LifUii  read  a  paper  *'  On  the  Vaiiahilit y  of  aOrionisi/' 
in  which  be  referred  to  Mr.  D,  Parker  having,  when  obsierving  the 
star  on  October  15  last^  noted  a  conRiderahle  increase  m  its 
brightness,  it  being  then  '^  brighter  than  Capella.**  The  writer 
observed  the  star  on  October  19,  when  it  did  not  &5eem  brighter 
than  usiad — scarcely  l}r]ghter  than  Aldebaran,  and  very  much  less 
bright  than  Capella.  Mr. Gore,  he  believed,  coiiiirmed  Mr.  Packer's 
experience.  Prof.  Hart  wig,  ot  Bamberg,  observed  the  star  on 
tletober  ?3,  tinding  it  fainter  than  Capella,  a  little  hrii^litrr  than 
Kigel,  the  magnitude  being  about  cy.  In  view  of  the  remarkable 
auti  irregular  changes  which  this  star  has  undergone  in  former 
yeai*s»  it  wonkl  be  of  intei\^st  to  keep  a  watch  on  it, 

J/r,  Gttvin  J.  Bitnis^  B.Sc,^  read  a  paper  on  the  saiae  subject, 
recording  an  examination  he  had  made  of  ten  photographs  taken 
by  him  of  the  constellation  of  Orion  during  the  last  two  years. 
He  conchided  that  a  Ononis  had  increased  almost  one  magnitude 
in  brightness  shwe  the  beginiiins:  of  last  year.  To  the  eye  this 
star  uow  appeared  intermediate  in  brightness  between  Capella  and 
Kigel,  hut  nmeh  nearer  CapeUa.  The  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  light  emitted  must  indicate  a  casmical  change  on  a  gigantic 
scale. 

Mi\  OromnuJin  thought  that  there  was  no  donbt  that  the 
increase  of  hriglitness  was  tjuite  real,  although  he  was  very  sceptical 
whetlter  the  star  bad  Iteen  ns  bright  as  Capella  in  the  present 
apparition.  8oau^  ilays  before  Mr.  Packers  notice  appeared  in 
the  Istiffiijsh  .VfMfi»ii<\  he*  the  speaker,  had  on  two  occasions  noticed 
thai  the  star  wjis  disttncily  brighter  than  be  was  accustomed  to 
see  it,  but,  knowing  that  it  %\as  an  irregular  variable^  he  made  no 
record  of  it ;  but  it  was  certainly  distinctly  below  Capella,  and  the 
note  iu  the  Asinmomhchf  XachrichUn  idso  made  it  imich  below 
Capella. 

Mt\  C  Z*.  Bi\iol  iHmflrmed  what  Mr»  Cronimelin  had  said.  He 
could  nevfT  make  the  »iar  equal  to  CajieUa,  but  it  ^vai  a  very 
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difficult  star  to  compare  with  either  Capella  or  Rigel,  being  so 
different  in  colour. 

Mr.  Child  said  he  had  observed  a  Orionis  and  found  it,  using 
Mr.  Gore's  method,  about  halfway  between  Eigel  Jind  Capella  (0*32 
mag.),  while  last  year  he  alw^ays  found  it  distinctly  fainter  than 
Eigel. 

The  President  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  Orionis  was  at 
present  a  variable  star,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  it  was  now  in 
such  a  position  that  it  could  be  observed  at  a  reasonable  hour 
of  the  night. 

Mr,  W,  E.  Beshy  presented  an  Interim  Report  of  the  Meteoric 
Section,  and 'also  a  paper  on  *' The  Fireball  of  1902,  July  13." 
The  following  result  had  been  obtained  from  the  more  trustworthy 
observations:  radiant  316°  +30°;  height  at  beginning  %6^  miles 
over  a  point  1 1  miles  W.  of  St.  Omer,  France ;  height  at  ending 
52 1  miles  over  a  point  1 1  miles  W.  of  Cape  Gris  Nez,  France ; 
length  of  path  45  miles  at  the  rate  of  22^  miles  per  second. 

Mr.  Maw  pointed  out,  by  the  aid  of  a  sketch  on  the  blackboard, 
an  unusual  feature  exhibited  by  the  trail  of  the  meteor.  The 
meteor  followed  a  fairly  straight  course  until  near  the  point  of 
explosion,  when  it  became  zigzag,  resembling  a  roughly  formed 
figure  "  4."  At  each  angle  of  this  zigzag  the  meteor  appeared  to 
make  a  sensible  pause,  and  the  trail  at  the  points  where  these 
pauses  were  made  showed  bright  disc-like  condensations  which 
were  visible  after  the  other  parts  of  the  trail  had  faded  away. 
The  bright  condensations  and  apparent  pauses  were  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  moment  the  meteor  was  moving  in  the 
hue  of  sight. 

Mr.  Whitmell  said  that  a  body  of:  irregular  shape  might  oscillate, 
but  the  deviations  from  regularity  would  be  only  a  small  component 
of  the  total  length  of  the  path  traversed. 

Mr.  Brook  had  registered  about  a  thousand  meteors,  but  had 
seen  only  two  or  three  that  had  appeared  to  swerve  in  their  path-, 
but  the  streak  left  behind  often  became  zigzag. 

2' he  President  thought  that  such  irregularities  of  motion  might 
be  due  to  explosions  or  emissions  of  gas  as  the  meteor  fused. 

Mr.  Maunder  presented  the  Report  of  the  Comet  Section,  which 
dealt  with  observations  of  the  comet  discovered  on  September  i 
by  Mr.  C.  D.  Perrine,  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  Several  drawings 
and  photographs  of  the  comet  were  thrown  upon  the  screen,  as 
was  also  a  diagram  showing  the  orbit  of  the  comet.  The  Director 
drew  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  when  the  comet  finally 
disappeared  from  view  it  would  have  got  back  nearly  to  the  same 
place  in  the  sky  as  it  occupied  when  first  discovered,  having  made 
very  nearly  a  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
comet  with  four  different  glasses,  the  largest  a  6-inch,  and  the 
smallest  a  2 -inch.  There  were  three  things  that  struck  him  about 
the  present  comet: — (i)  That  on  no  occasion  did  he  see  anything  in 
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the  nature  even  of  duplicity  in  tbe  tail.  (2)  That  as  the  comet 
increased  in  bright oess,  the  brightiit^ss  \>  as  spread  ovtjr  the  entire 
!vead  and  was  not  confined  to  the  nucleus.  (3)  That  tbe  pro- 
longatioo  of  the  tail  did  not  widen  out,  as  t*omets'  tail 8  usually  did, 
but  even  seemed  to  narrow,  lie  was  bound  to  admit  that  the 
remarks  made  that  evening  and  son^ie  of  the  drawings  sliown  did 
not  support  bis  own  observations,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
the  experience  of  other  members, 

Capi.  Kohle  naid  that  one  tking  that  had  particularly  struck 
him  was  that  the  bead  of  the  comet  appeared  to  be  not  nebulous 
but  rather  grauidar,  something  like  a  star-cluster, 

Mr,  C/riW  said  that,  dewed  with  his  12^-ineh  telescope,  the 
head  had  a  granular  appearance,  but  in  the  tinder  it  looked 
distinctly  nebulous. 

Mr.  Thwaitrs  said  he  had  observed  the  comet  on  several  occasioos 
and  with  telescopes  of  different  sizes,  but  the  head  had  always 
appeared  to  him  a  continuous  nebulous  mass. 

Mr,  Neivhq/iit  confirmed  Mr»  Thwaites's  observations. 

Mr.  Whifmdl  asked  what  would  be  the  eEeet  of  phototrraphiug 
the  comet  with  a  loug  exposure  as  compared  with  simply 
seeing  it. 

Mi\  21aumler  replied  that  the  photographs  had  undoubtedly 
shown  a  longer  tail  than  any  eye  observation  could  do.  In  the 
ease  of  a  very  faint  object  the  photograph  undoubtedly  always  had 
the  advantage.  The  greatest  length  of  tail  shown  on  the  photo- 
graphs was  aboHt  i|^  to  i;^',  which  was  much  more  than  a2iy  of 
the  visual  observations  showed. 

Mr.  Cluiuifirrs  said  he  had  made  a  careful  attempt  to  measure 
the  length  of  the  tail  aud  had  made  it  1    5'. 

Mr,  C\  D.  P.  Da  Vies  asked  whether  anyone  had  seen  the  comet 
with  the  30-inch  mirror  that  the  photographs  were  taken  with, 
because  it  was  not  fair  to  compare  an  eye  observation  \^  ith  a 
2-inch  or  3-inch  ghiss  with  a  photograph  taken  with  a  30-inch 
mirror. 

Mr,  Maunder  thought  that  no  eye  observations  had  been  taken 
with  the  30-ineh. 

Mr.  Ci^mnidin,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry,  said  that  the  perturbation 
of  the  comet  by  Mercury  had  been  calcnlated  by  Herr  Elis 
Striimgren  aud  was  found  to  be  excessively  minute. 

J7t«  Prts^idtM  then  called  npon  Mr.  Hi  ids  to  show  some 
photosraphs  from  the  Yerkes  Observatory  which  he  had  kindly 
brought. 

Mr.  Ilhdif  said  that  t?ir  Eobt,  Ball  has  stviaml  this  set  of 
lantero-slides  during  his  recent  visit  to  America  and  he  had  been 
good  enough  to  lend  them  for  that  evening's  meeting. 

A  tine  series  of  hmar  photographs  taken  with  the  40-inch 
refractor  together  with  several  of  nebul©  and  starn^lnsters  were 
then  thrown  upon  the  screen. 
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Miss  A,  Everett  contributed  a  paper  (accompanied  by  illus- 
trations) entitled  "  Photographs  of  Cross  Sections  of  Hollow 
Pencils  formed  by  Oblique  Transmission  through  an  Annulus  of  a 
Lens." 

Mr,  Whitmell  read  a  brief  note  in  supplement  of  a  previous 
paper  on  the  visibility  of  the  body  of  Saturn  through  the  Cassini 
division  on  July  17,  1902. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


EOYAL  METEOEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  17  th  instant,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Mr,  W,  H,  Dines,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Mo)is,  C,  A,  Angot,  of  the  Bureau  Central  Meteorologique  de 
France,  Paris,  and  Prof.  Willis  L,  Moorey  of  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau,  Washington,  were  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the 
Society. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  C.  V,  Bellamy,  M.Imt.C.E.,  on  the  '*  Climate 
of  Cyprus,"  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  This  island,  which  lies 
towards  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  covers 
an  area  of  3584  square  miles.  It  is  divided  through  the  centre  by 
the  Central  Plains,  which  run  east  and  west,  and  which  are  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Kyrenia  Mountains,  and  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  the  Troodos  Mountains.  These  mountain-ranges 
have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  temperature  of  the  central 
plains,  and  more  especially  upon  the  climate  of  the  capital  city, 
Nicosia,  which  has  a  population  of  about  14,000  inhabitants.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  Nicosia  is  6 7°* 2,  the  extreme 
highest  temperature  being  108°,  and  the  extreme  lowest  28°.  The 
annual  rainfall  is  about  14  inches,  which  falls  mostly  in  the  winter 
months.  The  author  also  gave  particulars  as  to  the  meteorological 
conditions  at  Troodos,  the  sanitarium  and  summer  resort  of  Cyprus, 
which  is  situated  in  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  over  5000  feet 
above  sea-level. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  H.  U.  Clayton,  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory, 
U.S.,  on  "The  Eclipse  Cyclone  of  1900,"  was  also  read  by  the 
Secretary.  The  author  in  a  former  paper  discussed  the  meteoro- 
logical observations  made  along  the  path  of  the  total  solar  eclipse 
in  the  United  States  on  May  28,  1900,  and  stated  that  he  found 
that  a  cyclone  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  eclipse,  though  the 
changes  were  very  minute  and  feeble,  the  fall  of  temperature 
developing  a  cold-air  cyclone  in  an  astonishingly  short  time,  with 
all  the  peculiar  circulation  of  wind  and  distribution  of  pressure 
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sueb  a  cyclone.     This  theor}'  was  not  readU]^ 
loa^i^tSf  and  Prot\  Bigelow,  who  has  discusse ' 
mv^ived  by  the  U.S.  Weather  Btireaii.  tbink* 
I  Mr.  Clayton'a  conclusions.     The  aiitbac 
l^r  ; 'low^  diiicussion,  and  points  out  that  tbq 

^  bikH^  cotitirm  his  own  atatemeul-s. 


l^>^    Xi$$<^tfm^s  Rest?(rrche»  on  the  Distances,  Movements, 
^md  LHmiuosUies  of  ike  Fixed  Stars. 

tmotKi  oxteuHive  investigations  on  which  Prof*  Kaptern 

♦f^  ttot  coijujleted,  and  many  of  the  details  are 

1  i  it  nuty  be  of  intere&Jt  to  give  an  extremely  brief 

<4  lllp^  f^:««ults  already  obtained.     The  papers  we  propose" 

^   fccv  tW9«^  **  Oil  tlieMeatj  Parallax  of   8tars  of  determined 

^  -    Hiiimi  Magnitude,''  *'  On  the  Distribution  of  Cosmieal 

iu%l  *^^  On  the  Luminosity  of  the  Fixed  Stars/'     The 

•  *^^t^  i\vis  Nob.  S  and  5  of  the  -  Publications  of  the 

iborutory  of  Groningen,'  the  third  is  in  aoL  iii. 

'>^H  of  the  Scientific  Section  of  the  Eoyal  Academy 

U'l».  65S-659). 

ihi'Ht^  papers  a  table  is  given  of  those  stars  whose 

HH.'^n  directly  measured,  and  from  a  consideration 

!>  tirat  with  the  magnitude  of  the  star  as  argument, 

itli  itrt  ma|L;;iiitude,  the  following  formula  is  deduced 

**»rtJkti  ^mrnUax  of  stars  of  magnitude  m  and  proper  motion 


,  ==:  e'''-5-5 


i^Af.] 


Type  II. 

All  llie  stars. 

O'QZS 

G-039 

154. 

r4t 

o"9i 

0^91 

i^^iti^  ifc^  \x>umttiutN  A  aiut  /-  and  e  are  derived  separately  for 
'  "^^    x\\\\  i\vsi  and  second  spectral  types  as  well  as  for  the 
vul»  and  ar«  numerically 

Tjpe  I. 
4k  \\%\Mi»* o*i  16 

t^  n*  *M Ill 

<A\I%MMI<**«       o'9* 

^tU*  C^u*uiultt»  ^\'lneh  is  also  in  accord  with  insults  obtained  f(»r 
iml^  j^i*mllH\  from  the  parallactic  effect  of  the  solar  motion, 
il^^KM"^  to  ituit  tht^  observed  measured  parallaxes  e:?tremely  well. 
'ffl|#  VSfcik^ti^utsi  revi.ied  in  the  light  of  Campbeirs  determination  of 
^If^  l^^'A  ViOtHHly  ^o-2  km.  per  second  are  :  A  =  0*046;  ^^  =  1-30  : 
^^*;>^VV^  'l^ive  fullowing  small  table  gives  the  mean  parallax  of 
l)H|tfK  vvlf  mt^uitudes  5/0,  7-0,  9-0,  and  proper  motions  o"'02,  o"-o5, 
^'*\'^  o'*J0,  o"'5o,  and  i"'o,  according  to  this  formula  : — 
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Mag. 


5'o 
7-0 
9-0 


Proper 

Motion. 

o"*5o. 

0"-02. 

o"-o5. 

o"'io. 

0"-20. 

i"*o. 

0*005 

0*008 

0*017 

0*029 

It 

0*058 

0099 

0*004 

0*007 

0*014 

0*024 

0*047 

0*081 

0*003 

o*oo6 

001 1 

b*020 

0*039 

o*o66 

Prof.  Kapteyn  gives  in  the  same  paper  a  formula  for  estimating 
how  close  the  actual  parallax  of  any  star  of  given  proper  motion 
and  magnitude  may  be  expected  to  be  to  the  mean  parallax  com- 
puted by  his  formula.  He  reaches  the  very  important  conclusion 
that  the  formula  is  a  very  close  criterion  of  distance  ;  for  example, 
the  parallaxes  of  half  the  stars  of  a  given  proper  motion  and  mag- 
nitude will  lie  between  \  and  i^  times  the  mean  parallax. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  velocities  of  stars, 
Prof.  Kapteyn's  paper  deals  only  with  the  theoretical  grounds  on 
which  the  solution  of  the  question  should  be  based,  the  actual 
numerical  applications  not  being  as  yet  published.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is  "  to  find  what  proportion  of  the  stars  have  velocities 
equal  to,  double,  treble,  &c.  one  half,  one  third,  &c.  of  the  velocity 
of  the  Sun  in  space."  He  starts  with  the  assumptions  that  the 
real  motions  of  the  stars  are  equally  frequent  in  all  directions,  and 
that  the  law  of  velocities  is  the  same  at  different  distances  from 
the  solar  system. 

Starting  with  these  hypotheses,  Prof.  Kapteyn  considers  how 
the  observed  distribution  in  amount  and  direction  of  the  proper 
motions  in  any  part  of  the  sky  when  compared  with  the  known 
amount  of  the  parallactic  motion  can  be  best  treated  to  determine 
the  law  of  distribution.  He  also  shows  what  relationships  will 
hold  between 

(i)  The  law   of   distribution   of  velocities   resolved   in   one 

direction,  e.  g.  in  the  line  of  sight, 
(ii)  The  law  of  distribution  resolved  on  an  arbitrary  plane, 

e,  g,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight, 
(iii)  The  law  of  distribution  of  the  total  velocities. 

In  A.  J.  525  Prof.  Newcorab  considers  the  distribution  of  velo- 
cities of  stars  somewhat  on  Kapteyn's  lines,  and  gives  an  interesting 
table  representing  the  law  of  distribution  of  velocities.  Taking  as 
unit  of  velocity  a  speed  which  would  carry  a  body  from  the  Sun 
to  the  Earth  in  a  year,  or  475  km.  per  second,  the  solar  motion 
is  4*0  times  this  unit,  and  the  mean  linear  motion  of  the  stars 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight  inclusive   of  the   parallactic 
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psr  motion  divided  by  the  parallax)  is 
ii  eitRicted   from   Prot".   KewcotDb's 
^oi  stmrsper  thoueand  having  velocities 
*^  Linii  tif  4'75  km,  per  seeond:^ — 
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No. 

VeL 

No, 

«^ 

TS 

1       iS 

1 

ic 

59 

19 

1 1 

44 

20 

.  I 

ti 

3* 

12 

»; 

Z2 

»5 

14 

14 

30 

t5 

9 

40 

16 

6 

so 

1^ 

1 

3 

60 

-iiis.  titine  ii8  a  tentative  basis,  figures  are  deduced 

:>vi'v  jotijpared  with  observation  of  the  number 

tuutiotis  les8  than  specified  hiiiits  {e.g.  i*'o 

-uis  other  interesting  concluaions  are  reached, 

t.tsoa  why  such  great  speeds  as  those  of  1830 

uclurua  irnve  never  been  observed  with  the 

I  lev  only  occur  once  in  a  thousand  times,  and 

'-^v  will  give  100  cases  in  the  100,000  stars 

cases  form  an  important  fraction  of  the 

14  considerable  proper  motion,'^     But  as  this 

s    ^r^Jlub*H  is  both  short  and  readily  accessible, 

.0  quote  it  furtlier. 

H  |>ttper  ^*  On  the  Luminosity  of  the  Fixed  Stars  " 
Lltitiou  of  the  results  of  his  paper  on  parallax 
feri^d,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  available 
K>n,  magnitudes,  and  number  of  stars  of  a 
1  of  the  corrections  to  reduce  these  data  to  a 
b'ur  the  number  of  stai's  he  gives  the  following 
'  mt*gnitodes  are   on  the   Potsdam   photometric 


W.^  -ii.'.'^Jo, 

M™"-     ''Tt^™."' 

TvpeaL&IL    1 
only. 

- 15,., 

2'1 

41 

61 

8-1 
9*1 

SI 

HS 

466 

1 508 

+944 

15370 

45530 

153830 

17 
47 

456           ' 

1476 

4S39 

"5043 

44561 

15055; 
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He  next  gives  a  table  with  a  double  argument,  in  which  the 
number  of  stars  whose  proper  motions  lie  between  certain  limits 
are  given  for  each  magnitude.  He  proceeds  to  apply  his  previously 
obtained  formulae  for  parallax  to  obtain  from  this  table  another  in 
which  the  number  of  stars  between  definite  limits  of  parallax  are 
given  for  stars  of  different  magnitude,  thus  substituting  magnitude 
and  parallax  as  the  arguments  of  the  table  instead  of  proper 
motion  and  magnitude. 

Defining  now  the  absolute  magnitude  of  a  star  as  the  magnitude 
it  would  have  if  at  a  distance  corresponding  to  a  parallax  of  o"*i 
(a  definition  which  would  make  the  Sun  of  magnitude  5*5),  he  is 
able  to  form  a  table  of  the  number  of  stars  between  given  limits 
of  distance  which  are  of  given  absolute  magnitudes. 

By  taking  means  from  this  table,  he  is  able  to  form  what  he 
denominates  a  luminosity-curve,  i.  e.  a  table  of  the  number  of  stars 
of  different  absolute  magnitudes  per  unit  of  volume.  He  illustrates 
the  meaning  of  this  table  by  the  following  example  : — In  a  space 
containing  2  million  stars  of  the  same  luminosity  as  the  Sun, 
there  will  be 

I  star  with  100,000  times  greater  luminosity. 
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After  this  Prof.  Kapteyn  considers  the  stars  of  spectral  types 
I.  and  II.  separately. 

Xaturally  these  results  of  Prof.  Kapteyn's  depend  on  very 
scanty  data.  The  number  of  measured  parallaxes  is  very  small, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions  of  stars  even  down  to 
the  6th  or  7th  magnitude  is  far  from  complete,  and  even  these  are 
possibly  affected  by  systematic  errors  which  may  appreciably  affect 
the  conclusions.  Approximate  solutions  based  on  imperfect  data 
are,  however,  of  great  value,  as  drawing  attention  to  points  where 
observation  is  lacking,  apart  from  the  very  great  interest  of  even 
rough  solutions  of  such  important  questions.  The  data  are 
accumulating  rapidly,  particularly  as  regards  our  knowledge  of 
proper  motions,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  the 
methods  by  which  such  data  are  to  be  discussed  should  be  investi- 
gated and  experimented  with  in  this  comprehensive  manner. 

P.  W.  Dyson. 
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The  Iniernailonui  Eureaa  of  H^eights  and  Measures. 

Oy  the  top  of  a  hill  in  tlits  Pare  t:?!.  Cloud,  near  ^leudon,  twenty 
minutes  riiti  From  Paris,  on  the  fine  to  Versailles  (ri\e  gaucbe, 
station  Bellevue),  is  the  Breteail  Bureau  des  Poids  et  Mesures,  au 
institution  supported  by  Intenmtional  subseription,  which  is  coin- 
parativelv  little  luiown,  but  where  very  nmeli  valuable  scientific 
work  is  done.  A  detailed  description  of  the  Bureau  can  be  found 
elsewhere,  and  its  residts  are  published  in  its  annual  voiuuiea  of 
Trnnsactions,  so  that  it  is  proposed  to  note  here  .dimply  some 
pointi^  which  remain  with  the  writer  as  reniembraULe  of  a  very 
pleasant  visit  on  a  beautiful  morning  last  late  imtumn,  w  hen  be 
had  tht^  honour  of  meeting  tlie  genial  Director  De  Benoit.  and 
learnt  much  from  his  courteous  and  able  colleague,  Dr,  Edward 
G-uillaume, 

A  fundamental  item  Ltf  the  work  is  natural fy  the  testing  of  the 
accumcy  of  measuring-rods.  The  standard  metre  is  not  a  square 
bar  of  metal  as  is  the  Eughah  standard  yard,  but  it  is  found  that 
the  most  suitable  shape  1ms  ti  cross  section  of  the  shape  of  an  X, 
the  opposite  angles  not  being  sharp,  but  flattened,  autt  on  one  of 
these  flat  surfaces  the  gradiuition  is  effected.  The  most  recent 
standard  is  made  of  platinum,  and  cost,  we  forget  the  exact 
number  of  franca,  but  considerably  more  tlian  500  English  pounds. 
Standard  bars  are  made  in  France  \u  the  workshops  of  the  8er vice 
Greographique  de  rArmt^e.  These  are  generally  made  of  nickel- 
steel,  concerning  which  metal  \v.qi%  will  be  said  later,  and  take  the 
form  of  cylinders  two  or  three  centimetres  in  diameter  with 
spherical  ends,  the  ceiitrt^  of  the  sphere  being  in  all  easels  at  the 
central  point  of  the  bar,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  very  short  bars, 
the  form  approximates  somewhat  to  that  of  a  sphere^  and  in  these 
cases  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  and  not  its  longitudhia]  dimensioo, 
is  taken  as  the  fidneial  length.  The  testing  of  copies  such  as 
these  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  and  fi  \  ery  fascinating 
apparatus  is  the  automatic  comparer  which  does  it.  Two  bars, 
whose  lengths  are  to  be  compared,  are  placed  in  an  oscillating 
frame  and  by  a  clockwork  mechanism  are  brought  alternately 
between  two  end-pieces  whose  relative  position  when  the  grip  is 
made  is  recorded,  also  automatically,  on  a  revolving  paper- covered 
drum,  so  that  one  has  merely  to  put  the  bars  in  the  frame  and  wind 
the  machinery,  and  after  half  an  hour  or  so  there  will  appear  two 
lines  of  dots,  which  are  a  long  series  of  comparison  observations, 
whose  accuracy  may  be  judged  from  the  vnng^  between  the  greatest 
and  least  values,  which  is  probably  not  more  than  '2  or  "3  of  a 
micron.  Errors  of  length  of  bars  to  the  order  of  a  micron  cart 
easily  be  determined,  and  those  of  the  order  i  of  a  micron 
can  be  suspected. 

The  balances  at  Breteuil  are  marvels  of  ingenious  construction 
and  accuracy.     In  order  to  prevent  any  effect  of  heat  due  to  tlie 
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presence  of  the  operator  he  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
balances  being  in  vacuum  in  an  air-tight  case  in  the  corner,  and  by 
means  of  long  handles  he  is  able  to  interchange  the  loads  in  the 
scale-pans  without  approaching  near:  but  perhaps  of  all  the 
things  seen  the  wire  measures  used  in  the  new  system  of 
geodesy  gave  us  most  instruction,  and  Dr.  Guillaume  and  his 
assistant  were  kind  enough  to  give  a  practical  demonstration  of 
base-measuring  in  the  courtyard  for  our  benefit.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  the  old  system  of  measuring  bases,  metal  rods,  a 
few  feet  long,  were  used,  which  had  to  be  carefully  aligned  along 
the  base-line,  and  the  distances  between  their  ends  measured  by 
micrometers;  in  the  new  system  (called,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  Jaderin,  from  its  inventor)  a  metallic  tape  or  wire,  perhaps 
24  metres  long,  takes  the  place  of  the  measurinp:-rod,  so  that 
the  base  is  measured  in  much  fewer  steps.  The  wire  naturally 
hangs  in  a  catenary,  but  it  is  always  the  same  catenary^  for  care  is 
taken  that  the  wire  shall  always  be  subjected  to  the  same  tension 
at  its  ends.  In  the  original  Jaderin  method  this  was  effected 
by  a  sort  of  capstan  with  a  dynamometer  at  each  end  of  the 
wire,  but  a  later  plan,  suggested,  it  is  beheved,  by  the  staff  at 
Breteuil,  does  the  same  thing  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity. 

The  method  of  measurement  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
diagram. 


Vertical  microscopes  are  supported  on  tripod  stands  accurately 
placed  over  the  terminal  points  of  the  section  of  the  base  to  be 
measured.  The  wire  ends  in  a  strip  of  metal  (p  q),  on  which  a 
scale  is  engraved,  and  the  end  {p)  of  the  strip  is  attached  to 
a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  which  turns  in  a  staff  A  B.    The  lower 
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end  ot*  the  staif  rests  on  the  ground,  and  the  upper  end  B  is 
supported  hy  a  maii'js  shoulder,  the  cord  and  wire  being  kept  in 
tension  bv  the  weight  of  lo  Ivilogrammes.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  easy  for  the  assistants  ta  adjust  the  staves  so  that  the  graduated 
strips  are  in  the  proper  positions  under  the  mieroscopes,  and  at  a 
given  signal  the  observers  at  each  end  read  the  stales  shnultaneouslj, 
and  these  heing  repeated  several  times  at  different  graduations  of 
the  scale  St  the  measure  is  complete. 

The  vWres  now  issued  from  Bretenil  are  of  nickel-steel,  of 
circular  section,  aiul  generally  24  metres  long ;  they  are  tested 
ill  an  underground  cli amber  with  cement  w  alls,  and  it  was  at  tirst 
proposed  to  have  a  platinum  bar  of  this  length  made  as  $itaiidard 
with  which  to  test  the  geodetic  wires,  the  cost  of  which  would 
obviously  have  been  extravagiiTU,  but  it  has  been  found  by  careful 
measurement  1hat  these  cement  walls  form  practicallv  a  perfect  ■ 
standard  bar,  and  the  wires  are  tested  by  means  of  tidwciai  marks^  ■ 
let  into  the  waDa  at  either  end  of  the  chandjer.  ^lieu  we  were 
at  Bretenil,  espenmcnts  were  being  made  on  the  stretching  of  the 
wire,  and  some  examples  were  under  the  tension  of  heights  heavier 
thaji  those  used  nomially,  which  I>r.  Gnillaume  informed  us  would 
increase  the  length  of  the  wire  by  about  3  inches  in  one  day,  but 
that  the  wire  would  return  to  its  normal  length  when  left  to 
itselF. 

The  properties  of  niclcel -steel  is  a  subject  which  Dr.  Gnillaume 
has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  In  1897  he  discovered  an  alloy 
containing  36  parts  of  nickel  to  64  parts  of  iron,  which  had 
a  dilatation  of  about  one-tenth  that  of  platinum.  Wince  that  time 
he  has  continued  the  research  in  co-operation  with  a  certain  steel- 
founding  company,  and  now  tbey  are  able  to  produce  an  alloy 
whose  increase  of  length  with  increase  of  temjierature  is  insensible. 
Indeed,  further  than  that,  a  metal  has  been  produced  u  hich 
diminishes  under  the  applitation  of  heat.  This  last  fact  is 
naturally  of  no  interest  to  geodesy,  but  it  is  the  fact  of  having  at 
command  a  non-expansible  metal  that  has  made  the  expeditious 
method  of  base -measn ring  by  wire  possible.  There  are  other 
possible  scientific  applications  of  this  alloy.  Dr.  Gnillaume  has 
written  |jamphlets  on  its  valtie  as  a  material  for  clock- pendulums 
and  chronometer-balances,  and  in  an  address  to  tl\e  Socictc 
Astrononiique  de  France^  in  Kovember  last,  he  pointed  out  that 
ail  alloy  of  the  same  dilatation  as  glass  could  be  made  which 
would  be  of  great  use  for  mounting  glass  articles  in  metal,  and 
might  also  be  used  for  the  conductors  of  incandescent  lamps.  So 
that  the  refined  science  at  Breteuil,  which  consists  in  measuring 
microns  and  parts  of  microns,  may,  by  its  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  certain  properties  of  nickel -steel,  have  dtme  much  for  an 
important  industry.  H.  V.  H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  *  Hie  Observatory: 

Periodical  Comets  dm  in  1903. 

Gentlemen, — 

The  Teinpel-Swift  Comet  was  meutioned  amongst  those 
due  in  1902,  but,  according  to  M.  Bossert's  epheraeris  {Ast,  Nach, 
No.  3828),  the  perihelion  passage  will  not  take  place  until  the  end 
of  January,  so  that  its  permanent  reckoning  will,  at  the  forth- 
coming return,  be  amongst  the  comets  of  1903. 

The  most  remarkable  and  our  oldest  friend  amongst  the  comets 
of  that  year  is  the  one  discovered  by  M.  Faye  (whose  loss  we  had 
to  deplore  last  July)  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1843.  Le  Verrier 
calculated  its  orbit,  and  found  that  the  period  was  about  7^  years. 
At  the  next  (first  predicted)  return,  in  1850,  it  was  re-discovered 
by  the  late  James  Breen,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  on 
November  28,  more  than  four  months  before  passing  perihelion 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  1851.  The  next  perihelion  passage  took 
place  on  the  13th  of  September,  1858,  and  the  comet  has  beea 
observed  at  every  return  since  its  discovery,  the  last  time  in  1895, 
when  it  was  first  seen  by  M.  Javelle  at  Nice  on  the  26th  of 
September,  nearly  six  months  before  passing  its  perihelion  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1896. 

D'Arresfs  periodical  comet  is  also  due  in  1903.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  him  at  Leipzig  on  the  27th  of  June,  185 1.  The  period 
is  about  6^  years,  and  the  comet  was  observed  (at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  only)  in  the  winter  of  1857.  At  the  return  in  1864 
it  was  unfavourably  placed  and  was  not  seen.  Observed  at  the 
returns  of  1870  and  1877,  it  again  escaped  observation  in  1884. 
It  was,  however,  observed  in  the  autumn  of  1890  and  in  the 
summer  of  1897,  passing  its  perihelion  on  the  last  occasion  on  the 
21st  of  May. 

A  comet  discovered  by  Dr.  Spitaler  at  Vienna  on  the  i6th  of 
November,  1890,  was  calculated  to  be  moving  in  an  elliptic  orbit 
with  period  of  a  Uttle  less  than  6|  years,  after  suffering  large 
perturbations  from  Jupiter  in  the  latter  part  of  1887.  It  was  not 
seen  in  1897  :  another  return  will  be  due  in  1903,  but  the  comet's 
position  will  probably  not  be  favourable  for  observation  of  so  faint 
an  object. 

A  comet  discovered  by  Prof.  PeiTine  at  Mount  Hamilton  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1896,  and  independently  by  Prof.  Lamp  at  Kiel 
the  next  day,  and  another  discovered  by  M.  G-iacobini  at  Nice  on 
the  4th  of  September  in  the  same  year,  may  also  return  in  the 
course  of  1903,  but  their  orbits  are  not  very  accurately  known, 

and  the  former  will  not  be  favourably  placed. 
Mr.   Brooks   discovered  a  comet  at  the  Smith   Observatory, 

(leneva,  N.Y.,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1889,  of  which  it  was  at  one 
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time  suggestpd  that  it  might  be  itlentieal  with  JjexelJ's  lost  comet 
of  1770.  The  subsequent  investigations  of  Dr,  Lnne  Poor  did  not 
coiitirm  this  conjecture;  but  tbe  cnmet  (wliicb  bad  suffered  pfieat 
perturbations  from  Jupiter  in  1886)  wan  fourul  to  be  moviug  in 
jin  elliptic  orbit  with  period  of  nearly  7  years.  It  was  observed 
:igain  in  the  summer  of  1896^  when  it  wa^  first  seen  by  M,  Javelle 
lit  Xice  on  the  2otli  of  ,lune,  so  that  another  return  should  be 
observefl  fibout  tlie  same  season  in  1905. 

Tbe  eomet  commonly  culled  Winuecke'a  (because,  though  it  was 
iirst  discovered  by  Poos  in  1S19,  its  periodicity  was  not  detected 
until  after  its  re-discovery  by  WinTiecke  in  1858)  was  last  in 
perihelion  on  the  20th  of  March,  189S;  the  period  is  about 
5 1  years,  but  as  it  would  seem  to  have  somewhat  lengthened,  the 
next  return  may  take  place  about  the  end  of  1903  or  tbe  beginning 
nf  1904,  Yours  faithfnily, 

Bliictlieath,  1902,  1}^^-.  12,  W.  T.  Lt^>\ 

The  Spectrum  of  Nova  Persei. 

The  spectrum  of  JN'ova  Persei,  like  that  of  Nova  Aun| 
seems  now  to  have  settled  down  into  thtit  of  a  planetary  nebula, 
so  far  bearing  out  the  hypothesis  which  I  suggested  in  your  columns 
so  far  back  as  1885,  imd  has  since  been  doTctoped  by  Dr.  Heelig^r. 
And  I  think  the  weight  of  scieiitilic  opinion  is  that  the  change? 
in  tbe  nebula  round  the  new  star  are  not  due  to  motions  of 
transference,  hut  to  some  cause  which  renders  visible  a  nebula 
wMeli  previously  existed  but  had  Imffied  pi\:vious  ob.servers.  ]n 
your  issue  of  September  1901,  however,  an  objection  to  this  theory 
is  urged  with  considerable  force  by  JMJss  A.  M.  Gierke,  vvhicb  has 
not,  1  thitik,  been  hitherto  answered,  vik.,  that  according  to  this 
theory  the  dark  (or  faintly  "luminous)  body  which  rushed  into  the 
gaseous  nebuJa  must  in  all  instances  have  been  moving  with  extra- 
ordinary velocity  towards  the  solar  system.  (In  the  present 
instance  the  contrary  velocity  of  the  nebula  as  indicated  by  the 
bright  lines  is  nothing  unusual.)  Permit  me  to  endeavour  to 
answer  this  objection.  The  dark  lines,  caused  by  the  absorption 
of  a  gas  through  which  the  light  passes  on  its  way  to  ua,  only 
ijidicftte  the  motion  of  tlie  lummons  bod}"  in  the  line  of  sight  on 
the  assumption  that  the  absorbing  gas  is  attached  to  the  luminous 
body  and  moves  along  with  it.  But  the  effect  of  the  suddeo 
plunging  of  a  star  into  a  gaseous  nebula  \sotdd  probably  be  similar 
U>  that  of  an  explosion,  and  of  course  my  explanation  is  as  available 
for  the  advocates  of  explosion  as  for  me.  The  gas  w  ould  be  sent 
dying  outward  in  all  directions  from  the  centre  of  disturbance, 
perbaps  with  very  great  velocity,  for  great  velocities  have  been 
<>bserved  in  the  case  of  disturbances  on  the  surface  of  the  Sun, 
In  this  state  of  thingi,  w  herever  the  observer  may  be  placed,  vv  hen 
he  looks  to\iards  the  centre  of  disturbance,  be  sees  it  through  a 
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gaseous  medium  which  is  rapidly  approaching  him,  and  of  course 
receding  from  the  centre  of  disturbance.  This  receding  motion 
alters  the  length  of  the  waves  in  the  medium,  and  as  the  medium 
only  absorbs  waves  of  a  given  length,  it  will  now  absorb  rays  of 
different  wave-length  from  those  which  it  would  absorb  if  sta- 
tionary, thus  causing  a  shifting  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  in 
the  same  way  as  if  the  approaching  motion  was  impressed  on  the 
star,  not  on  the  nebula.  The  new  star  will  therefore  always 
«eem  to  be  approaching  us  because  we  see  it  through  a  gaseous 
medium  which  is  approaching. 

The  gas  is  probably  only  sufficiently  heated  to  give  us  bright 
lines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  star,  but  we  will  see  the 
glowing  gas  on  the  near  side  of  the  star,  even  when  it  is  not  coming 
directly  towards  us,  and  as  the  glowing  gas  is  not  all  moving  in 
the  same  direction  the  lines  will  be  very  broad.  Moreover,  the 
gas  projected  towards  us  will  become  less  and  less  dense  the 
farther  it  travels,  and  the  dark  gas  lines  will  therefore  become 
progressively  thinner  and  weaker.  I  throw  out  these  remarks 
chiefly  as  suggestions  for  skilled  spectroscopists,  which  I  am  not ; 
but  I  think  at  all  events  that  the  effect  of  an  independent  and 
perhaps  rapid  movement  in  the  absorbing  gas  is  worthy  of  more 
consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

1 6  Earlsfort  Terrace,  Dublin,  Truly  yours, 

1902,  Dec.  10.  W.  H.  S.  MONCK. 


Brooks'  Comet. 
Gentlemen, — 

I  enclose  you  an  ephemeris  of  Comet  Brooks  (18S9  V.- 
1896  VI.)  that  I  have  just  finished  computing,  for  its  return  next 
summer.  This  interesting  little  comet  was  discovered  by 
Prof.  Brooks,  of  Geneva,  New  York,  in  July  1889.  It  is  a 
member  of  Jupiter's  numerous  family  of  comets,  and  at  one 
time  was  supposed  to  be  the  famous  comet  of  Lexell  of  1770. 
This  body  revolves  around  the  Sun  in  2,592,137  days.  The  peri- 
helion di.tance  is  1*959,  and  the  aphelion  5*427,  or  about  as  far  out 
as  Jupiter.  At  the  aphelion  passage  in  1886  this  com  t  made  a 
very  near  approach  to  Jupiter  and  for  several  days  was  within  the 
satellite  system  of  this  planet.  Since  then  it  has  suffered  no 
serious  perturbations,  and  will  not  suffer  any  until  192 1  and 
1922,  when  it  will  probably  enter  Jupiter's  system  again,  and  the 
elements  of  its  orbit  will  again  be  greatly  changed.  During  the 
last  aphelion  passage,  which  took  place  May  23,  1900,  Jupiter  was 
distant  from  the  comet  about  5-69.  Jupiter's  longitude  =245°  37', 
comet's  =181°  52'.  This  comet  can  never  approach  very  near 
any  of  the  major  planets  of  our  system  except  Jupiter,  with  the 
the  present  system  of  elements  of  its  orbit.  The  nearest  it  can 
approach  to  Mars  is  about  o*56t4,  when  both  bodies  are  in  helio- 
centric longitude  6°  30'.      This  comet  will  be  fairly  well  situated 


for  observation  next  summer,  eapeemlly  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
It  will  be  ill  opposition  on  August  3,  and  nearest  to  the  Earth  on 
Augtif^t  17,  In  1SS9  aeveiiil  fiiint  eompanioTis  were  ween  by 
Vn)\\  Btinvivd  nt  the  fjiek  Observatory,  but  these  were  i^ot  seen 
in  uSc;6. 

Pfo^ith^iiee,  U.S.A.  F.  E.  SkaURATE. 

1902,  Bee.  7, 

[The  ephemms  kindly  sent  by  Mr,  8eftgrave,  somewhiit  cur- 
tailed o\vii)g  tf>  cnnsiderationa  ot'  spuce,  is  given  in  onr  CoBiet 
Xotes.— Ens,j 

Hour  of  Mettwg  of  the  Royal  Agronomical  Society. 

Now  that  we  are  approaching  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Astronomical  Society,  it  is  to  b©  hoped  that  some  effort 
miiy  be  made  to  meet  the  wisbe-s  of  the  lar^e  number  of  Fellows 
(not  [lerhapf^  the  majority  now)  \\\io  f»refer  tm  eveiiiog  meeting. 
'I'hat  thi'  qneMtion  fshoubi  haie  been  deeided  at  an  afternoon 
meetin^T  in  February  1901,  not  by  those  Fellows  who  met  at 
8  oVlork,  was  unfair  in  the  extreme.  The  Meteorological  iSociety 
has  nu'etinga  at  7,30  in  the  winter  inontha,  and  aflernoon 
meetings  in  spring;  and  not  only  the  Meteorological  Society.  1 
might  also  mentiiin  the  revived  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society, 
which  meets  alternately  at  5''  and  7''.  Yet  the  E.A.S,  ties:  all  itn 
memb**rs  to  the  liour  of  5,  an  honr  most  inconvenient  to  some  of 
them,  myi^elf  amongst  the  nninlver.  A?f  Old  Fet.loiv. 

The  Solar  Eclipse  of  b.c,  364,  Julij  13. 

1  have  troubled  you  so  much  with  regard  to  ancient 
eclipaes  that  it  Juay  well  be  thought  there  is  no  moi'e  for  me  to 
say  on  the  subject,  Biit  hitherto  I  have  not  referred  to  the  one 
mentioned  above,  which  really  seems  capable  of  ^^ettling  a  moot 
point  in  ancient  chronology.  When  Pelopidas  was  just  about  to 
start  fixmi  Tivel>es  on  the  exj^jcdition  against  Alexander  of  Phera?* 
which  re>ulieil  in  bis  l>eing  killed  whilst  victorious  at  CynoseephaJie, 
iike  lus  friend  Epaminoiidajft  snb^quently  at  Mantiueia,  we  are 
told  both  by  Diodorus  and  PlntaiYh  that  an  ecUp^  of  the  Sun  took 
place,  producing  darkness  in  the  daytime.  We  need  not  criticize 
very  muuitely  ihe  language  used  by  Pi utarch  (given  below*);  it  la 
sutheient  to  conekide  that  a  largi*  eclij**e  was  visible,  obscuring  a 
liirgt*  part  of  the  Sun,  Now  such  an  eclipse  occurred  on  July  13, 
8,c,  564;  it  was  total  in  Cent  ml  Europe,  and,  according  to 
Dr,  GiuJiel  ^*  SjH*xieller  Kanon  der  Soniien-  uad  Mondfinster- 
iiissd*),  about  eight  aiul  a  half  digil*^  of  the  8im  weiv  covered  as 
s«*^  at  Tlicbe.^  about  9  o*cloi*k  in  the  luorniug.     Aecortiing  to 
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Diodorus  it  was  not  long  after  the  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into 
Thessaly  that  the  Thebans  sent  an  armament  under  the  command 
of  Epaminondas  into  the  ^Egean  Sea,  which,  as  it  was  their  first, 
was  also  their  last  naval  expedition. 

Grote,  puzzled  apparently  by  a  statement  of  Dodwell,  made 
"  on  the  authority  of  an  astronomical  friend "  (this  anonymous 
astronomer  seems  to  have  put  the  eclipse  a  month  too  early,  unless, 
indeed,  Dodwell  misunderstood  him),  that  a  solar  eclipse  occurred 
on  the  13th  of  June,  B.C.  364,  and  that  Calvisius  placed  it  on  the 
13  th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  remarks  that  "  further  astronomical 
information  is  here  required."  That  the  latter  date  is  the  correct 
one  there  is  no  doubt,  and  so  it  is  given  in  '  L'Art  de  verifier  les 
Dates,'  in  which,  however,  the  curious  historical  blunder  is  made 
"peu  avant  que  Pelopidas  fut  vaincu  par  les  Thessaliens,"  for, 
though  his  impetuous  valour  caused  his  death,  he  had  led  his 
troops  to  victory.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Clinton  does  not 
refer  to  these  events,  perhaps  from  his  caution  with  regard  to 
those  of  which  he  could  not  fix  the  dates.  Thirlwall  (presumably 
following  Dodwell)  gives  June  13  as  the  date  of  the  eclipse ; 
Dr.  Curtius,  oddly  enough,  June  30  *.  Grote  rightly  points  out 
that,  as  the  Olympiads  began  at  Midsummer,  June  13,  B.C.  364, 
would  not  fall  in  the  first  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  but  in  the 
last  year  of  that  preceding,  and  Dodwell  himself  had  noticed  this. 
Mr.  Bury  ('  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,'  vol.  ii.  p.  188)  rightly  assigns  the  date  as  July  13,  B.C.  364, 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  satisfactorily  to  fix  the  date  of  an  event 
in  Grecian  history.  It  was  nearly  two  years  afterwards  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  disputes  in  the  Peloponnesus  between  Arcadia 
and  Elis,  Epaminondas  led  another  expedition  thither,  in  which  he 
was  slain  whilst  victorious  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (b.c.  362), 
which  terminated  Theban  hegemony. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Blackheath,  1902,  Oct.  2.  W.  T.  LxiW. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Repobt  on  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  Januaey  22,  1898,  as 

OBSIEVED    AT   JeUB,  IN  WeSTEBN    InDIA,  BY   K.  D.  NaEGAMTALA, 

M.A.,  F.E.A.S. — This  report,  w  hich  gives  in  detail  the  whole  of 
tbe  operations  conducted  by  Professor  Naegamvala  and  his  staff 
of  assistants  from  the  Poona  College  of  Science,  is  mainly  concerned 
with  spectroscopic  work,  and  the  most  important  results  are  those 
i^lating  to  the  spectra  of  the  *'  flash  "  and  corona. 

The  principal   instrument   employed   was   a  6-inch  equatorial 
refractor  with  triple  photo-visual  lens  and  fitted  with  two  prisms 

*  The  Moon  on  that  day  was  full,  and  was  partially  eclipsed  in  the  early 
oomiBg, 
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o£  45  degrees  atigle  ami  t-amt-ra  attach  men  ts.  The  prisms  were 
placed  to  give  ii  iiurtli  and  south  dispersion,  and  focussing  was 
performed  by  tlie  method  of  star- trails. 

L'jifortimateh%  ju<li:;;ing  by  the  reproduction!?  of  the  ^ipectra 
obtained,  the  tocussiug  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  except 
perhaps  in  the  region  of  spectrum  between  I*  and  F,  and  the 
t^xposure  on  the  flash -spectrum  was  obviously  too  Jate  to  secure 
tht^  lowest  strata  of  the  tlash-region. 

Professor  iS^aegamvala  was  nufortunate  in  experiencing  in  an 
aggravated  form  those  *'  unavoidable  delays "  whith  so  often 
binder  the  work  and  cause  such  dire  distress  to  the  observer  of 
eclipses.  Ample  time  for  iinal  adjustments  is  an  essential  factor 
in  seen  ring  the  best  results,  and  lo  the  want  ofit  is  attributed  the 
Komewhat  disappointlug  results  obtained  with  the  spendid  Cooke 
spectrograph. 

The  i;\'ave-length  table  from  plate  i  of  the  Cooke  spectrograph 
indicates  nevertheless  that  a  high  tiegree  of  precision  was  attained 
m  the  measurement  of  the  sliort  ares  ot'  the  flash-spectrum,  and 
this  will  doubtless  be  of  great  value  in  comparison  with  tlie  results 
of  other  observers.  It  is  a  pity  that  im  attempt  appears  to  have 
l)een  made  to  estimate  the  intensities  of  the  lioes,  for  on  this 
point  more  than  any  other  turns  the  question  as  to  how  far  the 
bright  lines  really  represent  the  reversals  of  the  Framihofer  lines. 
The  actual  eoiucideuce  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  former 
with  the  positions  of  the  latter  (auiplj  conHrmed  by  these  results) 
has  already  been  clearly  recognized  by  all  who  have  studied  eclipse 
.■spectra. 

Among  the  spectra  reproduced  is  one  taken  with  a  "  running 
plate  ■'  near  third  contact :  the  result  is  decidedly  enigmatical.  The 
writer  has  examined  this  plate  from  various  points  of  view  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  decipher  its  meanings  and  eaii  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  this  method  of  photographing  the  flash,  however 
iugemoLts,  is  of  Ihtle  jiractical  value,  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
''  short  exposures  counuencing  lo  seconds  l:)efore  and  ending 
10  seconds  after  third  contact  would  have  given  a  nuich  more 
\aluable  and  comphte  record  of  the  changes/' 

Valuable  photographs  of  the  coronsd  spectrum  were  obtained 
with  a  slit  spectrograph  and  a  prismatic  camera  of  Iceland  spar 
and  quartz^  In  a  plate  obtained  with  the  former  three  true 
corona-lines  w*ere  mea^sured,  and  the  wave-lengths  of  these  are 
given  to  the  third  deciiBal  place  in  tenth -metres— an  order  of 
accuracy  hitherto  unapproaehed !  The  ^reen  line  is  given  at 
\  5301 '  195,  a  value  nearly  two  units  less  than  those  of  Campbell, 
Fowler,  and  Evershed. 

With  regard  to  the  intensities  of  the  three  coronal  lines,  *'  the 
strongest  is  the  middle  one,  the  next  is  the  one  between  Ity  and 
H c,  while  the  green  line  is  the  faintest."  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  re«tdts  of  Captain  Jlills  at  the  same  eclipse,  whereas,  accorditig 
to  Campbell,  **tbe  photographic  actioti  of  the  green  radiation  was 
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vastly  stronger  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  lines,  even  though 
the  green  line  lay  in  a  region  of  weakness  on  isochromatic  plates." 
In  long-exposure  photographs  on  "  slow "  isochromatic  plates 
Mr.  Evershed  found  the  green  line  strongly  shown,  whilst  the 
blue  and  violet  lines  were  not  impressed  at  all ! 

The  very  different  apparent  intensities  of  these  coronal  lines 
found  by  different  observers  at  the  same  eclipse  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  differences  in  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  different 
brands  of  isochromatic  plates,  the  probability  being  that  the 
'*  snap-shot ''  plates  used  by  Professor  Naegamvala  were  relatively 
less  sensitive  in  the  green  than  the  slow  plates  used  by  Evershed. 

With  the  Iceland  spar  prismatic  camera  two  corona-hnes 
were  photographed  in  the  extreme  ultra-violet  region,  the 
approximate  wave-lengths  being  given  at  3391  and  3456.  The 
more  refrangible  line  is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  is  certainly 
identical  with  a  faint  coronal  line  found  by  Evershed  at  \  3388  in 
a  photograph  obtained  with  glass  prisms. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  spectroscopic, 
other  lines  of  work  were  by  no  means  neglected.  With  a  6-incl» 
telescopic  lens  and  a  4-inch  portrait-lens  some  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona  were  secured,  and  prints  from  some  of  these 
are  given  in  the  volume,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  composite  drawing 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  Cousens. 

The  'delay  in  publication  of  this  interesting  and  beautifully 
illustrated  report  for  nearly  five  years  after  the  event  is  to  be 
regretted.  The  detailed  records  of  successes  and  failures  are 
always  worth  careful  study  and  would  doubtless  have  been  ot 
especial  value  to  observers  of  the  subsequent  eclipses  of  1900  and 
1 90 1  had  they  been  available. 

Paeabolic  Mireobs*. — There  are  two  problems  in  the  geo- 
metrical optics  of  the  parabolic  mirror  which  are  of  great  import- 
ance. The  one  is  concerned  with  the  lateral  aberration  of  the 
image  in  the  focal  plane  of  a  point  source  situated  at  infinity. 
This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  use  of  the  finished  instru- 
ment, especially  in  photography.  The  other  is  concerned  with 
the  longitudinal  aberration  for  different  parts  of  the  figured 
surface  when  the  object  is  placed  at,  or  near,  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture. This  point  of  the  theory  finds  its  application  in  Eoucault's 
well-known  method  of  testing  the  figure  of  a  parabolic  mirror.  It  is 
a  little  curious  that  until  quite  lately  both  questions  had  been  left 
in  a  state  of  considerable  uncertainty  and  confusion.  A  recent 
note  by  Professor  F.  L.  O.  Wads  worth  (Popular  Astronomy,  vol.  x. 
p.  337),  in  which  he  has  cleared  up  some  of  the  ambiguities  of  the 
second  problem,  should  be  read  with  much  interest,  especially  by 
those  who  figure  their  own  mirrors. 

The  expression  for  the  longitudinal  aberration  which  is  com- 

*  *  Some  Notes  on  the  Correction  and  Testing  of  Parabolic  Mirrors.'    Bv 
F.  L.  0.  Wadsworth. 
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monly  tiM.'cl  in  this  coimtiy  may  be  written  in  the  form  D^^'R^ 
where  1)  i«  the  fliametfr  of  the  zone  and  K  is  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  (he  mirror,  i.e.  twice  the  focal  length.  [In  Br,  Common's 
paper  on  thp  <7f>nstmcHon  of  a  5'foot  telescope  (Memoirs  11.  A.  S.  ■ 
vol.  1.  p.  151)  this  fornfiubi  is  in ia printed.]  The  formula  is  correct  I 
to  a  §u(!(cier)t  approximation  and  easily  verified.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  sotnTe  of  light  is  Jivt'd  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
<vutr*^  of  the  mirror.  And  if  the  adjustment  of  the  source  ie  not 
rij^orouHly  jK^rtWi,  the  effect  on  the  dispheement  of  the  image  for 
tlie  ditlVreni  I'.ones  i^  negli^ibh^ 

Now  Ihaper  has  stated  that  1  he  aberration  i.s*  half  the  amount 
jiiMl  •^iveu.  Proft  Hsor  Wad H worth  dcft-nds  the  statement,  and,  as  a 
mult  IT  of  fact,  the  dL^crepaucy  J8  only  an  apparent  one  if  it  is 
undfi'Htood  that  a  difft?reut  meaniug  is  to  be  attached  to  the  term 
'*■  !dM'rr!ition;'  In  Draper's  method  the  source  of  light  is  moved 
trifh  thr  fiifpiecr  until  the  image  and  source  are  at  tlie  same  dis^tance 
from  the  mirror — L  e.  the  source  is  always  moved  to  the  poiat 
vv  licre  the  mnnnals  to  the  zone  intersect  the  axis;  of  the  mirror, 
ll  the  mirror  were  similarly  tested  for  narrow  radial  elements  of 
u  rune  instead  of  for  complete  zones,  the  displacement 3  would  be 
three  times  the  amoimt  stateil  by  Draper. 

Professor  Wads uorth  makes  some  interestiTig  remarks  on  the 
^cree^  method.  Out  he  coui'hides  that  the  method  of  testing  a 
mirror  at  the  centre  of  curvature  is  far  less  precise  and  satisfactory 
tlitvn  testinjT  nt  the  principal  focus.  He  therefore  suggests  a 
practical  armngemenl  by  which  thi^  latter  test  may  be  carried  out. 
It  involves  I  lie  use  of  a  largt*  dat,  nnd  as  this  may  not  be  available 
iMs  pointtnl  out  that  it  may  be  ivp laced  by  a  free  mercury  sm*face, 
th«^  pro[ier  prei^antions  U^insj  taken  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
tnnnors.  Prtvfessor  Wadsworih  also  lay 5  stress  on  the  advantage 
which  may  Ik*  taken  of  the  fi*ee  mercury  surface  as  a  test-plane 
for  tht*  etirn*olitm  of  hirge  ghiss  Hats,  H.  C.  P. 


TllK  PaHIS  CxTAUHirE  ANH  THB  PAIUS  ASTBOaftAFHIC  CaIA- 
UHaK, —  Two  pubrK*ations  have  rvcently  lieen  issued  from  the 
IVSi*  <>bserv*nttiry — the  ctuimletion  of  a  work  begun  long  ago,  and 
the  W^nuiujc  <*i  another*  Tht^  following  i*  the  address  delirered 
by  3il,  Loe\%y  in  iirc^t^ntlug  these*  tt>  the  A^'^deiny  at  the  Meeting 

We  \%nxf  t«^»v  NTii  tsiiM  ve     -      ^      :m«  of  m  fTMt  W4^  mttiated 

W  Aibn^wd  M»v  ^  Y**y^  3,^.v      i     -  .  w  loTtiti  tWseope  <»f  Uii»  work 

I  \HU>'  wm^ 

h  s\ko^  m  imnj  of 

iWv  ^ V  ObaervMovT 

\^n  tiMT^idorm 

iMIi  ii  vvw^  u^irliWi  K    1V9  "9^-^  |Mil)Mtftl  jlMt  M  V,,  ^  n  the 

^      -  -^    ^^^Xmt*l.^tht  '  llbi^iMv  C(iM%' iJMea  ^  t^^ottl  aad 
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instrumental  errors  which  made  the  stars  appear  in  positions  in  the  sky  other 
than  those  they  really  occupy.  But  astronomers  do  not  less  appreciate  the 
great  importance  of  these  documents  on  this  account.  The  most  illustrious 
men  of  Germany — ^Bessel,  Encke,  Schumacher,  Hansen —made  schemes  for 
.  preparing  tables  which  would  facilitate  the  calculation  of  reduction  to  a  common 
epoch.  It  was  finally  to  the  British  Association  to  whom  the  honour  fell  of 
concluding  the  work,  for  which  a  sum  of  about  45,000  francs  was  appropriated, 
and  the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Francis  Baily.  After  his  death 
several  English  astronomers  continued  the  work,  and  the  definitive  Catalogue, 
reduced  to  the  mean  equinox  of  1 800,  appeared  in  1 847. 

Ancient  observations  such  as  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned  constitute 
unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  sky  in  the  past.  Time  only  increases 
their  usefulness.  By  comparing  them  with  other  observations  at  a  later  epoch, 
one  has  the  means  of  solving  some  of  the  most  curious  problems  of  cosmogony. 
One  can  acquire  ideas  of  proper  motions  of  individual  stars,  of  displacements  of 
constellations,  or  of  the  movement  of  our  planetary  system  across  celestial 
space.  The  stellar  movements  will  be  so  much  the  greater,  and  their  study 
will  acquire  so  much  the  more  interest,  as  time  goes  on. 

It  was  with  such  ends  in  view  that  Le  Verrier  decided  to  re- observe  the  stars 
of  the  *  Histoire  061esle.*  This  research,  inaugurated  in  1854,  has  been  carried 
on  by  all  the  astronomers  who  have  succeeded  him  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris, 
and  was  definitely  brought  to  a  close  in  1899.  ^"t  this  new  series  of  observa- 
tions, accomplished  at  the  price  of  so  much  effort,  remained  only  half  reduced, 
and  lay  buried  in  the  Annals  ol  the  Observatory.  Admiral  Mouchez,  learning 
of  this  state  of  things  when  he  became  Director  of  the  Observatory,  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  astronomers,  decided  on  the  construction  of  a  great 
catalogue  based  upon  all  the  data  which  had  accumulated  at  the  Observatory 
between  1837  and  1881.  This  enterprise,  which  has  demanded  for  twenty 
years  the  uninterrupted  efforts  of  part  of  the  Bureau  des  Calculs,  is  now  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  publication  of  the  two  volumes  which  I  bring  before  the 
Academy. 

The  plan  of  this  important  work  is  due  to  M.  Gaillot,  Sous-Director  of  the 
Observatory,  who  has  been  ably  seconded  by  M.  Bossert,  Chief  of  the  Service 
des  Calculs. 

Astronomers  have  now  at  their  disposal  two  works  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
astronomers  of  Paris,  containing  series  of  observations  separated  one  from  the 
other  by  an  interval  of  nearly  a  century.  The  Catalogue  furnishes  the  results 
of  387,474  observations  effected  on  34,733  stars,  221,369  observations  having 
been  made  of  right  ascension,  and  166,105  of  polar  distance. 

M.  Loewy  then  presented  the  first  volume  of  the  Paris  section 
of  the  Astrographie  Catalogue,  which  contains  the  rectangular 
coordinates  of  64,264  stars  contained  in  a  zone  two  degrees  wide, 
whose  centre  has  declination  +24^  N.  After  some  preliminary 
remarks  he  said  : — 

In  studying  very  closely  the  series  of  operations  of  measurement  and  the 
causes  which  can  affect  them,  it  has  been  found  that  the  accuracy  with  which 
one  can  determine  the  accuracy  of  star-images  with  reference  to  the  centre  of 
the  plate  is  considerable.  The  probable  error  in  this  case  is  Hho"'i6.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  examined  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  one  can  draw 
from  all  the  existing  star-catalogues  the  positions  of  the  comparison  stars 
(etoiles  de  repere)  photographed  upon  the  plates,  positions  upon  which  one  is 
obliged  to  depend  for  calculating  the  point  which  corresponds  in  the  sky  to  the 
centre  of  the  plate. 

All  these  catalogues  are  not  homogeneous.  Star-places  are  often  based  upon 
a  number  of  observations,  which  number  varies  from  one  catalogue  to  another  ; 
some  of  them  are  better  than  others,  and  it  has  been  rarely  possible  to  find  the 
necessary  data  in  the  best  catalogues.  To  arrive,  under  these  conditions,  at  the 
approximate  knowledge  of  the  probable  error  of  a  place  deduced  from  all  these 
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lue^rifallj  distributed   in   the   24  boiira  of  righ! 

rotl  liaTebec'ii  chorea,  wliose  foortUnates  nre  sfiven 

IM   %f.M'f.ti    »..[    I  iit*s.     On  eompariiii^  with   the   memi  the  diflerejit 

|Ui>iiH<M  *»t'  tKn  *6m>  is  bef^n  tVuind.  by  the  method  of  lenst  Fquares,  that 

*K,,  iM-  kJU^  .Ml  ,    uH*of a  eomparienn  ^tar  ot  inns; nit iide  S  or  9, taken 

'  pliicf^ii  depend  on  two  or  three  mendinti  obaervntions,  b 

iriij  lluit  the  eonstAnts  of  ai  jjlatv  detietid  on  the  plaeea  of 

14^  dviiw  u  I'mm  jiHrJiapj*  sijc  difFerent  cntuloguesi,  it  is  easy  to  estimate 

I  ttrt^HHioii  wilti  whii'h  the  position  of  the  plate-cenlit*  h  determme^, 

i  il  it  will  be  II  bo  tit  +o''*a6.     The  compflmoii  of  the  two 

ti  J  ''26   is  instruetive^     It  ih  homediately  seen  that  the 

n  ,    :.    ,;  no  ean  tMeriiiine  the  ret'langular  coordiiiiatea  of  stelhir 

I  I   r\»li^«iiHH^  to  the  ptftte-eentrca  exceedi*  tlmt  with  whicJi  one  can 

.1.  m^  lilwolute  poHitiou  in  spnce  of  the  phite-ceiitres, 

I  thoiio  (litlhMiltieB  may  Ik?  inherent  in   the   nature   of  things,  it  i*. 
li  SiMiU  to  i'onteul  ourselv  ai*  with  ct>nstarits  of  redndion  of  which  the 

,4  lot  m  Imrnioiiy  with  lb?  plioto^iphic  work.    Tog&t  from  tills  work 

,*  it  it  will  yitild  we   have   deeided  to  make  new  ohsonratians  of  the 

I  1  ^tiiri*  in  tn'dei"  to  obtaiti  with  exactness  their  jx^sitions  nt  the  present 
v|iu»4i,  l\mi  we  luiiy  tiorrert,  in  nn  effeptnal  ntannep,  the  elements  af  rediietion 
uotunlU  \\*>^\.  The  eonibinefl  elfect  tff  the  two  sources  of  error  which  Imvo  jnat 
h>            "    <  u^tl  iiiv(^^  i  o'  ■  3 '  «»  the  probable  error  of  an  ml ronomical  coord  itmtj? 

II  i>t  vohiuiti.  One  mi\y  get  a  tangible  idea  of  this  accunicj  when  one 
i=*»^.., ,  ,  Ji,*!l  ihiB  ia  equivalent  to  the  mean  ]MJsilion  of  ten  comparL^on  stars  taken 
iVoio  th0  eatnlo^ueH.  It  inay  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  photographic 
Uu^t.hiid  rmliiert  in  a  niotil,  Htitisfaetorr  manner  the  hope*^  that  uere  formed  of 

W*i  iift^r  our  best  coDgratuliitioiis  to  M.  Loewr  and  tlie  staff  of 
ItiM  hirm  Observatorv  on  the  comjdetion  ot  both  these  works. 


NOTES. 

t\iMv:T  Notes.— .^A-f.  Nach.  No. 3830  coiitttiiis  definitive  elements 
CVuiiet  I  Si 7  I.  (Pods),  by  Dr.  Elis  Sti\Hn(^en,  Tlie  caiiiet  was 
iU^i'iiVijrnd  1826  December  26,  and  was  nnder  observiition  for  one 
vmmlh,  hill  tW  number  of  observations  is  only  12,  of  which  some 
hiiVt^  lo  Im  iti jet-ted  owing^  to  veiy  lurge  residuals  :  hence  the  orbit 
in  (i^nmivv  Imi  uncertain,  bnt  the  following  are  considered  the  most 
jUHiUiljlt)  ukvments  :— 

T 1 82  7  Feb.  4'94S2  Berlin  M.T. 

" 151'     2'  19'' I 

fl     184    34   40    L  1827-0. 

*    i^^     -4   43   I 

'"^K  V     * . . .  970429 

A  very  ftiint  eomet  {d  1902)  was  discovered  hv  M.  Giacobini  at 
Sm,  un  Ih'eeiuher  2,  at  to  p.m.  K.A.  7"  ly**^  4o\  S.  Dec.  i^  58'. 
AloMtM*  liorMi-v^est. 

Thi»  rulhnving  elements  are  bv  H.  K,  Morgan  and  Ch,  W, 
J^'iH^tltvrlek,  Wanhrngton,  from  observations  00  Dec.  3,  7,  9  {AsL 
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1902-0. 


Nach,  3836).     They  satisfy  an  observation  on  Dec.  11,  and  are 
probably  the  most  accurate  yet  to  hand  : — 

T 1903  Apr.  178  G.M.T. 

9°  47' 
117     12 

43  53 
0-4291 
2-6861 

Somewhat  similar  elements  have  been  deduced  by  M.  Fayet. 
The  interesting  feature  of  the  orbit  is  the  very  large  perihelion 
distance,  which  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  comet  of  1729 

In  consequence  of  its  great  distance,  the  motion  of  the  comet 
and  its  change  of  brightness  are  both  slow.  The  following 
ephemeris  has  been  prepared  from  the  above  elements,  iu  order 
to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  its  behaviour  during  the  next  few 
months : — 


R.A. 

N.Dec. 

Bright- 

1903. 

h     m    s 

0    / 

Logr. 

Log  A. 

ness. 

Jan.   2.... 

..     7     I   16 

4  *7 

04539 

0-2777 

162 

10.... 

..     6  55  14 

6  51 

18.... 

..     6  49  22 

9  a9 

26.... 

.     6  43  56 

12  13 

0-4427 

0-2692 

177 

Feb.  II.... 

..     6  36  36 

17  40 

27.... 

..     6  35  44 

22  36 

0-4328 

0-3163 

1-49 

Mar.15.... 

.     6  42     4 

26  42 

31.... 

..     6  55   12 

^9  59 

0-4291 

0-3907 

108 

Apr.  16.... 

..     7  14     « 

3^  27 

May  2.... 

.     7  37  50 

34  13 

04322 

0-4603 

0-77 

The  brightness  at  discovery  is  taken  as  unity.  It  was  then 
described  as  of  the  12th  magnitude,  round,  diameter  less  than  i', 
with  a  central  condensation,  but  no  tail.  It  is  likely  to  remain  a 
faint  and  difficult  object  throughout  the  apparition. 

The  following  search  ephemeris  of  Brooks'  Comet  1889  V.= 
1896  VI.  has  been  computed  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Seagrave  from 
Bauschinger's  elements,  given  in  these  pages  in  January  1899  : — 


R.A. 

S.Dec. 

R.A. 

S.  Dec. 

1903. 

h     m 

8 

0 

, 

1903-4. 

h 

m 

s 

0       / 

Aug.    9.... 

20   57 

44 

27 

46 

Nov.     5 

.  .  .  .     21 

21 

20 

19   29 

17.... 

20  51 

18 

27 

53 

13 

.  .  .  .     21 

33 

39 

17  57 

25   ••• 

20    45 

40 

27 

48 

21 

...     21 

46 

54 

16  20 

Sept.    2 

20    41 

28 

27 

30 

29 

.  ,  .     22 

0 

55 

14  36 

10 

20    39 

II 

27 

0 

Dec.     7- 

...     22 

15 

32 

12  48 

18.... 

20    39 

5 

26 

20 

15 

...     22 

30 

38 

10  55 

26.... 

20    41 

16 

25 

30 

23 

...     22 

46 

8 

8  58 

Oct.     4... 

20  45 

39 

24 

32 

31- 

•     23 

I 

56 

6  58 

12. . . . 

20  52 

4 

23 

26 

Jan.     8 . 

...23 

17 

57 

4  55 

20 

21     0 

18 

22 

14 

16 

...    23 

34 

10 

2  50 

28.... 

21   10 

9 

20 

54 
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G 

Mixurt     I'lankt    NoiKs.^ — The    followiug    planets   Imve    been 

rJiuu't,  liim'uvertr.  Date.  MagTiitude. 

KL  Wult'.  Oct.  25  — 

KM ,,  Nov.  20  12-5 

K  N  ,,  „  12*8 

KU  „  Nov.  21  14 

KP  .... ,,  „  13 

1<Q     n  «  12-5 

Kli  „  „  13 

KS    „  „  14 

IvT    „  „  13 

K  U Charlois.  Dec.  2  11 

The  pluiit'i  tlosi^^iiatecl   KD  proves  to  tH3  identical   witli    (66)^ 
Mum* 

The  fdl'tiwinc;  planets  have  reeeived  ppiJTmn«r)t  numbers:  — 
OL  480,  nV  4^1,  HT  4^2,  IIU  483.  11 X  484,  HZ  4^5,  JB  486, 
JL  487,     Pliinel  4S7  ha.H  been  ntinied  Vt-netia, 

II  L  [proved  In  be  identical  witli  358,  HO  with  458,  HQ  with  03. 
HS  whli  351K  HV  with  72,  JH  with  4S6,  JJ  with  451,  JN  with 
^iK  .IK  qvixibabh')  with  470. 

MM,  IIH.  ll\V\  111,  JA,  JC,  JD,  JF,  JG,  JM  do  not  receive 
p<*rmanriit  ium\ber»,  not  having  been  sufHciei^tly  obf^erved. 
tl  K  vuis  si  nick  out  as  erroneous*  A.  C.  D.  C. 


TuK  Veiikitv  01  LiiuiT, — A  renlef ermination  of  the  velijcitj  of 
Jtj;hl  bv  Ihe  totvtbcd-wheel  methoil,  knov^n  hjs  Fizeau's,  has  recentlr 
Kvii  nuuie  at  the  Nice  Olx^^ervatorv,  a  descriptioD  of  this  and 
tht*  r\^Huhs  are  given  by   M,  Perroiin  m   Com^^tes  Bttulus  for 

ll  will  l*e  rememlM^rwl  tbat  the  essentia  for  this  ex[ieriment  is 
Uitit  a  Xmhuw  \y(  light  shdl  ho  |vnij^^etei!  to  a  distant  mirpor,  from 
which  it  ij«  ivHts^te^l.  h\  tht^e  exj^^riments  the  mirror  wa«  46 
KiUnnHrtyji  iaK>ut  iS|  mile*^  from  ihe  |xiint  of  t^ni^on.  The 
n^ult  \*f  mor\^  than  1 100  obsiM-vmlioii^gate  a  velodtrof  186,225-5 
nnl«^^  l^^^r  ^wnui  aa^  tW  5p*^l  of  i%hl,  lY^^i<ws  vadues  found  hf 
Ihb  methi*d  aiv  ?- 


iSiiitleapir««My«»«) 


of  Uiesiihir 


ii 

i 
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parallax,  8"'8o5 io'-oii,  made  from  observations  of  Eros  by  the 
diuriml  method  (40  nights).  Combining  this  with  th^  velocity  of 
light  recently  determined,  a  value  of  the  constant  of  aberration 
2o"*465  is  arrived  at. 


Erhata  in  the  *  CoMPANiox.' — It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 
that  certain  stars  in  the  list  on  p.  38 — viz.,  e  Leonis,  a  Persei,  and 
/5  Orionis — are  not  binaries,  although  tliere  may  have  been  at  one 
time  reasons  for  thinking  they  were.  Also,  in  line  29  of  this  list, 
f^r  "  a ''  read  "  cU' 


M.  Deslandres,  of  the  Meudon  Observatory,  has  been  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  in  succession  to 
M.  Faye. 

>  We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Otto  Hilger,  the  well- 
known  instrument-maker,  which  took  place  on  Dec.  18. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  will  be  on 
Friday,  January  9  ;  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association  on 
Wednesday,  January  28. 


From  an  Oxfokd  Note-Book. 

In  De  Morgan's  '  Budget  of  Paradoxes  *  an  account  is  given  of 
the  old  Spitalfields  Mathematical  Society,  which  was  absorbed  into 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1845,  *"^  ^^®  trouble  they  got 
into  "  tor  giving  lectures  to  the  public  in  philosophical  subjects 
[i.  e,  for  unlicensed  public  exhibition  with  money  taken  at  the 
doors] " ;  and  how  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  solicitor  and  a  *'  very  clever  and 
very  scientific  person,'' got  them  out  of  it;  and  how  the  Society 
gave  him  a  dinner  in  consequence;  and  how  a  song  was  sung  at 
the  dinner,  called  "  The  Astronomer's  Drinking  Song  " ;  and  in  that 
Boiig  is  the  following  verse :  — 

When  Ptolemy,  now  long  ago, 

Believed  the  Earth  stood  still,  Sir, 
He  never  would  have  blundered  so, 

Had  he  but  drunk  his  fill,  Sir: 
He'd  then  have  felt  it  circulate 

And  would  have  learnt  to  say,  Sir, 
The  true  way  to  investigate 

Is  to  drink  your  bottle  a  day,  Sir ! 

De  Morgan  puts  the  following  footnote  to  this  verse: — "Dr. 
Whewell,  when  I  comn)anicated  this  song  to  him,  started  the 
opinion,  which  I  had  before  him,  that  tfiis  was  a  very  good  idea, 
of  which  too  little  was  made."  From  the  following  passage  in 
Hobbes's  works  (English  Edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  29)  it  will  be  seen  that 


Votes.  [No.  3S 

Noriif'tlHn^'tiatl  bf^pn  made  of  tW  iden  In  1662,  more  than  a  centuTy 
JjMforH  Ihe  Hong  wjw  written*  Hobbes  made  a  valiant  attempt  to 
pxpkiii  \\m  movenients  of  the  plaoets  by  "  circular  motion/* assum- 
ing that  *.pace  wa«  a  plenum.  He  tried  to  show  tbat  if  the  Sun 
had  ftuch  a  iiiolion,  however  slight,  it  must  communicate  circular 
motionfl,  thrf»ue;h  the  action  of  the  medium,  to  other  bodies,  - 

Thi*  circular  iriotkm  was  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  Sun  m 
itself  anr]  iji  nhJiiiiig  bodies  ;  and  even  io  those  W'hich  could  be  made 
ttj  hliini-  by  healing,  such  as  wine,     lleuce  the  following  argument, 
which  is  ijiit  iu  dialogue  form  ;— 


J.  How  t'wi  it  ho  kwwvu  that  tlie  partirlni  of  wine  have  such  a  motion  a$you 

//,  Huvi?  yon  pver  been  so  much  distempered  with  drmking  wine,  as  to  think 
tllo  wiijfluwii  uint  inhlf  move? 

A.  I  cimfcw,  thoii|a;li  you  ho  not  my  mnfcBmr,  TbaTCj  but  very  Boldora  ;  and 
1  ri^nu^njfM'r  i1)t>  wincl<fcw  ppcuit'd  to  |;oiind  Game  in  a  kind  of  droling  motion, 
wufli  tm  yt»i  have  deiicribed.     Bnt  what  of  that? 

It  Nothing,  but  tluit.  it  wi\i<  yh>.  w'mv  that  mtisfd  it;  which  haring  a  good 
rlrgroo  of  Unit  nioliuiii  bfllore,  did,  \\hm\  it  wei&  beatod  in  theTeins.  givf  tJjjit 
fonnjHHioii,  wliich  yfl"  thought  wns  in  the  window,  to  tbeTeins  them  selves,  and , 
bv  Ihn  <oiilinnnliun  of  I  he  |>iirts  of  man's  boily,  to  the  bFain  ;  and  that  "wae  it 
w hirh  nmdtt  flhc  winduw  xeeni  to  iiKJve* 

To  read  such  wordf^,  rnnembering  that  they  were  written  bj  a 
iiiHslcr  uiind  just  before  the  Priuripift  was  published,  helps  us  to 
nmhze  what  Sewtou  bus  d«ne  fur  scientific  thought.  Of  course 
l!«ibbes  was  [leterodox  even  in  his  own  days.  He  had  a  big  fight 
with  the  Savilimi  Professors  of  his  time,  and  wrote  of  and  to  them 
inostdisreHpectfviDy.  This  is  the  way  lie  sums  up  his  case  against 
lh<^  Saviltuu  Professor  of  Astronomy  (8eth  Ward)  :— 

And  UniH  biivirr^  c^Tnnuned  four  piinmi?r  of  Mathematics,  and  fliidingin  it  no 
knowKHlgi*,  nriihur  of  cjnfintity.  nor  of  uietii^ure,  nor  oT  pFo|>ortion,  nor  of  time, 
nor  of  tnotioni,  nor  f>f  Minytbing,  h\d  oidy  of  r^rtain  charaeter«  »s  if  a  Wn  hmd 
Uv\x  sorrtpin(?  ibrre  ;  I  tnke  oi;t  my  hand  agaii).  to  put  it  in  your  other  pinnirr 
of  tb«*olo^y»  and  gtwd  n  annors.  In  th^  nioaii  time  I  will  inist  the  objectior-s 
inir|«  by  vou  tb*  Mlr^iiomor  (wherfm  thero  i.*  neither  el#»  twisoninj^,  nor 
good  »tjkU,  Di^r  iluU'pDtttd!)  ©f  wit,  lu  iHtpii«^  upon  any  man)  to  the  di«eretiou  of 
M  tiiH*  of  peAdtTSw 


1: 


Till  iiuportant   event  of  Ihe   Annual  Meeting  of  the  Koyal 
Society   OH   IXvemi^r    i    msk9  the  Preusident'Js  Address,  with  its 

^>l*in-?*{K>ke»i  wonU  on  the  neglect  of  science  in  Eii£^!and.  estptH-ially 
y  the  Hriti$b  t^»(^mment.  "  It  steeins  to  me  tliit  the  time  liaa 
iH^iue**'  Ke  saidt  '"  \y  hen  the  Presideut,  on  iWs  occasion  speaking  on 
ki«  o^n  rt^pt^n^ilnhi  y\  s)»ouUl  not  n^m^i  7«ilent  upon  a  question  of 
s\loh  nr^^ucv,  >vhieh  ixmc^^ms  xi  clasael?  iW  objtvt  for  wliirh  this 
So^^ietT  t^xists***  And  reriainly  in  tKia  ixmnectiou  silence  is  no 
lonn^ii^r  ^'^^Wen,**  e\t^n  in  tlw»  cotnmeiviiU  5»*n5»i^:  for  **our  in- 
dn^ifrie^  and  wmn>ejt^  girv  »ol  only  Ui  tUiit^r,  but  arv  actually 
(wiJ^ini;  into  iK^  Kautt^  oi  othtT  c\iuHtrt%^$.  wKt^t^  ^Acknlifitr  iv^earcli 
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is  more  directly  cultivated  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State." 
It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  carefully  thought-out  and 
Tigorously  reasoned  address  in  a  brief  note ;  but  the  main  con- 
clusion cannot  be  repeated  too  often  or  emphasized  too  strongly, 
and  here  it  is  : — 

Taking  a  wide  view  of  the  whole  question,  it  seems  to  be  eminently  desirable 
that  the  ciUture  to  be  derived  from  classical  and  literary  studies  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  retained,  which  would  become  practicable  by  the  introduction  into 
our  schools  of  a  much  keener  devotion  to  work,  together  with  much  improveil 
methods  of  teaching  languages  and  matheraaties,  as  would  not  only  increase  the 
educational  value  of  these  studies,  but  also  leave  ample  time  for  the  teaching  of 
acience,  no  longer,  as  is  now  the  case,  as  a  subordinate  subject  to  be  barely 
tolerated,  but  as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  all  education  ;  it  being  under- 
stood that  such  teaching  of  science  is  to  take  the  form,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  by  direct  observation  and  experiment. 

In  glancing  through  the  part  of  the  Address  which  deab  with 
the  Medallists,  the  following  sentence  caught  my  eye,  about  the 
treatise  on  **  Hydrodynamics  "  by  Prof.  Horace  Lamb : — 

*'  It  maintains  the  best  traditions  of  the  British  school  of 
mathematical  physics  " — a  remark  which  I  cordially  endorse  :  but 
what  led  me  to  notice  it  particularly  was  that  I  had  on  the  very 
same  day  been  studying  a  book  called  *  How  to  look  at  Pictures,'  * 
and  came  across  the  following  dictum  attribnt/cd  to  Whistler : — 
"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  English  art ;  we  might  as  well  talk  oK 
English  mathematics." 

The  two  remarks  are  not  absolutely  contradictory  ;  but  they  are 
sufficiently  at  variance  to  start  a  train  of  reflections. 


At  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Eoyal  Society  the  toast  of  the 
new  British  Academy  was  proposed  for  the  first  time  :  which  took 
one's  thoughts  back  to  the  days  when  the  Royal  Society  was  itself 
an  infant  in  arms. 

"  J  saw  the  Eoyal  Society  bring  their  new  book,"  writes  Pepys 
under  date  1665  January  9,  "wherein  is  nobly  writ  their  charter 
and  laws,  and  comes  to  be  signed  by  the  Duke  as  a  Fellow :  and 
all  the  Fellows  are  to  be  entered  there  and  lie  as  a  monument : 
and  the  King  hath  put  his  with  the  word  Founder.'*  On  February 
15  Pepys  was  himself  admitted  a  Fellow  and  expressed  his  satis- 
faction thereat : — 

It  is  a  most  acceptable  thing  to  hear  their  discourse  and  see  their  experiments, 
which  were  this  day  on  fire  and  how  it  goes  out  in  a  place  where  the  ay  re  i* 
not  free,  and  sooner  out  wliere  the  nyre  is  exhausted,  which  they  shewed  by  an 
engine  on  purpose  After  this  being  done,  they  to  the  Crown  Tavern,  behind 
the  'Change,  and  there  my  Lord  (Brouncker)  and  most  of  the  Company  to  a 
Club  Supper  ;  Sir  P.  N^ale,  Sir  R.  Murray,  Dr.  Gierke,  J)e.  Whistler,  Dr, 
Goddard,  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  worth.     Above  all  Mr.  Boyle  was  at 
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fho  aieeting,  nod  afaoTe  Inru  ^Ir.  TIouk*%  who  is  llie  inosL  and  prnnii^s  \h& 
Jt^aatj  of  any  Tiian  in  the  world  e?er  I  auw,  HerfJ  ia  eicelleut  diflcijur*e  till  t«w 
at  night  and  I  hen  boiuc. 


Tbi9  praise  worthy  custom  of  rliiiing  together  on  the  dnj  of 
meeting  is  still  in  vogue ;  and  was  adupted  also  by  tho  Royal 
Ajilnmomieal  Hocietj  from  its  foundatiuu  :  iiidet^d,  judging  by 
Do  Morgan's  aa.uniit  (in  Moaihhj  NoiivtSt  vol,  xxvi.,  Pi't^lace),  the 
dinner  was  iti  the  latter  case  ati  earlier  institution  than  the  Society 
itself.  At  the  last  surfi  AatronouiirEil  dinner  the  discourse  was  i>n 
"  ay  re,"  as  in  Fepys's  day^,  wilh  modern  details  however.  We 
had  the  honour  of  Sir  William  Jiamsay^s  company,  and  he  told  ns 
how  he  had  ''  nni  helium  to  earth  "  : — ^Prot'essor  Miers  of  Oxford 
h'*d  commejided  the  gas  obtaiiusble  from  a  certain  mineral  to  Ins 
attention:  he  collected  a  jar  of  it,  but  being  busy  put  it  on  a  ehelf 
for  some  weeks:  when  at  hvst  he  had  leisure  to  examine  its 
spectrum  and  saw  a  yeliovv'  line,  he  tli ought  the  spectroscope  was 
dirty  and  cleaned  it  all  up  ;  but  gradually  the  truth  dawned  npoji 
him.  It  must  have  been  an  exciting  fivo  minutes  !  "  But  now/' 
Professor  Eamsay  went  on,  **  why  is  tliere  no  Argon  in  the  Sun  ? 
Here  in  our  atmosphere  there  is  perhaps  1 00,000  times  as  much 
Argon  as  Helium.  There  is  lots  of  Helium  in  the  t^uu,^ where  i.s 
tlie  Argon?"  ''It's  a'  gone!''  murmnred  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Chib, 


It  seems  well  to  put  on  record  a  suggestion  made  at  this  same 
dinner  by  Sir  W.  M.  Conwav,  inounhiin  clunber  and  Professor  of 
Fnie  Art,  ''  Why,"  he  said,  *^  doirt  soineof  youaatrorn}iuers  come 
arid  reatl  uh  a  paper  at  the  Alpiue  Club  on  what  mountaineering 
would  be  like  on  the  Moon  ?  I  am  sure  there  iw  a  good  deal 
alreaiiy  known  that  would  inlerpstus."  I  commend  the  suggestion 
to  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  Air.  Sa-under,  and  others  who  are 
worknig  at  selenography.  If  we  may  ai-cept  what  the  Hrst  named 
f^ays  about  Linne,  there  won  hi  ho  certain  novel  elenienhs  of  e.xcite- 
ment  in  lunar  climbing. 


RarraNTXo,  however,  fo  Pepys,  tlie  entry  in  his  diary  next  to 
those  above  quoted,  which  concerns  the  Uoyal  Society,  is  on  1665, 
March  r : — 

Mr,  ITooke  r(5ad  i\  second  rerv  (Virions  IcHnre  about  the  late  Comet:  amoniiT 
other  tilings  pfoyiiig  very  ppmbubly  ihat  tliis  is  llie  very  stame  Comot  that 
Appeaired  before  m  the  year  i6tS,  untl  that  m  snob  h.  tiiue  probably  it  will 
appeiip  iigftin,  whiwb  is  a  very  new  opinion ;  but  all  vrill  be  put  in  prtiit> 

This  was  nearly  40  years  before  Halley  proved  the  periodicity 
of  eomi*ta   for   the  first   time.     The  particular  coajct  metitioaed 
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appeared  in  December  1 664,      In  the  Life  and  Times  of  Anthony 
Wood  we  read  : — 

(1664)  Bee.  16,  being  a  Fryday  night,  a  biasing  star  was  scene  by  some  of 
University  College  (Oxford),  tiz.  the  proctor  Mr.  Elsock  and  others,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Jennett.  It  had  a  tAyle  (to  their  seeming)  as  long  as  6  or  8  yards. 
They  saw  it  out  of  UniTcrsity  College  windows  over  Merton  College  tower. — 
The  same  night  seen  by  the  King  and  Queen  at  Whitehall. 


The  periodicity  of  comers  is  by  this  time  so  well  established  as 
to  appear  in  current  literature.  In  a  volume  of  short  stories  called 
*  Fancy  Free '  (Methuen),  Mr.  Eden  Philpotts  gives  an  amusing 
"Celestial  Chat  '^  between  a  Comet  and  the  Sun  : — 

'*  Well,  old  man,  how  goes  it  ?  '*  said  the  Comet. 

'•  Still  jogging  along,  old  chap,'*  answered  the  Sun. 

"Any  news  since  my  last  round  ?*' 

"  Don't  think  so." 

"I  suppose  you  know  I've  been  away  35,000,000  of  years?" 

"  What's  tliat,  after  all  ?     You  look  as  boyisli  as  ever." 

The  Comet  showed  pleasure  ....  Many  constellations,  invited  to  guess  at 
liis  age,  touk  him  to  be  not  an  hour  more  than  200,000,000  years  old,  whereas 
iu  reality  he  was  nearly  thirty  times  as  much. 

"It's  the  exercise,"  he  said;  "nothing  like  it  for  keeping  one  agile  and 
youthful.  I've  been  83  trillion  76  billion  2900  millions  of  millions  of  miles 
since  I  saw  you  last.  I  attribute  my  health  and  good  Igoks  entirely  to  regular 
exercise." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  a  run  round  with  you,"  answered  the  Sun,  "  but  I 
can't  leave  the  System.  I  stroll  my  modest  400  to  500  million  miles  through 
space  every  year  ;  but,  of  course,  it's  not  enough  to  do  any  practical  good." 

"  Lord  !  what  a  sedentary  life !  "  said  the  Comet.  "  Don't  you  find  it  tell  on 
your  liver  ?  With  your  temperature,  too,  you  ought  to  make  yourself  take 
some  reasonable  exercise.  I'm  sure  you'd  get  rid  of  some  of  those  spots  if 
you  did." 


Thebb  are  some  well-known  instances  of  mistakes  of  observation 
on  the  part  of  eminent  artists,  e,  g, : — In  the  life  of  Millais  it  is  told 
how  he  once  painted  a  double  rainbow  with  the  colours  in  the 
wrong  order,  and  had  to  correct  it.  Again,  in  a  picture  called 
"Beata  Beatrix" — a  beautiful  girl  with  rather  a  long  neck 
sitting  by  a  sun-dial, — the  artist  (E/Ossetti,  I  think)  puts  the  figure 
12  on  the  dial  due  east  of  the  stylus,  instead  of  due  south.  The 
other  day  I  heard  a  story  showing  how  over-zeal  in  observing 
detail  may  lead  an  artist  as  much  astray  as  carelessness.  A  picture 
was  painted  of  some  soap-bubbles,  and  there  was  a  black  cross 
on  each  bubble.  The  artist  was  asked  about  this,  and  assured  his 
questioners  that  all  bubbles  had  it — it  was  invariable  on  all  those 
he  had  blown ;  but  when  the  experiment  was  tried  on  the  spot 
there  was  no  such  cross.  Much  puzzled,  the  artist  returned  to  his 
studio  where  he  had  made  his  original  observations,  and  sure 
enough   he  again  found  the   cross ;    but  the  reason  of  it   now 
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appealed — ID  th*f  ftlmUo  wmb  a  tkrligliU  difidM  by  m  crvM^-lsr  tAto 
fcMir  paOieB  of  gia«a ;   and  the  cro^^bar  vaa  tteMedrnd.  in 


Tbsbs  is  a  curious  expreasioii  abocU  a  sim-dial  in  The  Bsd  Art 
br  8.  R.  Crockett  (p.  67): — "  It  iras,as  I  have  ^d.aboot  j  by  tbe 
Kim^tal  on  the  nail,  the  arch  of  wbich  ca^it  a  shadow -Hie  jet  on 
IHh  «ralp/'  This  seems  like  4  simple  mistake ;  but  it  mar  ha^e 
same  ex]KUEiatioD  which  ha»  escaped  me. 


As  regards  Hossetti  lif  the  picture  is  nghtlv  ascribed  to  bim 
alKjve),  it  is  not  his  only  Ini^take  in  astronomical  obi^enation.  In 
a  beautiful  little  poem  called  "First  Lore  Remembered,"  he  seems 
di«^tinctly  to  imply  that  the  Moon  can  shine  upw&rds  onto  the 
ceiling  of  a  room  ; — 

Peace  in  her  eh»inbcr,  »  «  « 
*         •         »         •        « 

Wbether  it  still  he  snuill  and  lij;bl> 
A  maid*«,  who  dresiits  nlone. 
As  from  her  orclmrd-gBte  the  Moc»ti 
Itspeiling  fibeired  &t  night. 

The  lover  by  the  orchard-gate  myst  surely  have  mis^aten  the 
illumination  of  a  ciindle  for  that  of  the  Mixin  ?  A  similar  ini*tance, 
where  the  Sun  is  made  to  throw  light  upwards  (''  up  into  the  dim 
reifBges  ot  the  groined  rfM>f,  aud  disclosing  far\  en  nooks  only  thus 
tuut'hed  by  the  midsummer  glory,  and  dark  all  the  year  long 
besides  ''),  was  cjuoted  in  April  last. 


Ca^  some  German  scholar  tell  me  whether  **  Der  voll  JMond 
Iritt  hervor**  necesparily  meauM  that  the  full  Moon  rises,  or  could 
it  mean  the  Moon  appears  from  behind  the  clouds^  ?  It  is  a  stage- 
diroetion  in  Wagners  Mehtf^rsimfer,  and  the  time  is  1 1  P  m,  at 
Kuremberg;  so  that  the  rimrtfj  of  a  fnll  Moon  at  that  time  woidd 
be  rather  exceptional* 


Hebx  is  a  quainily  appropriate  criticism  of  the  markinf^js  on 
Mars,  and  the  speculations  about  them  :^**  The  thtorv  thnt  the 
markings  on  Mai*s  were  cauals  was  found  uot  to  hold  water,"  It 
reminds  one  of  that  remark,  which  J  thiuk  1  must  have  quoted 
liefore:— *^Mf  there  were  no  such  thing  as  matter,  the  law  of 
gravitation  would  fall  to  the  ground/* 
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MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY- 

Friday,  1903  January  9. 

Dr.  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries'.  F.  W.  Dyson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
Major  E.  H.  Hills,  R.E.,  C.M.G.,  vice  E.  T.  Whittakee. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Major  Hills,  78  presents  have  been  received  since  the  date  of 
the  last  Meeting,  one  of  them  being  an  interesting  photograph  of 
a  Leonid  meteor  taken  at  the  Goodsell  Observatory,  Minnesota, 
on  1 90 1,  Feb.  14,  with  a  6-inch  camera-lens,  sent  by  Prof.  W.  W, 
Payne.  We  have  also  received  from  the  Amsterdam  Academy  a 
continuation  of  the  Kam  '  Catalogue  of  Meridian  Observations.' 

The  President.  Before  we  proceed  with  the  papers  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Franklin- Adams  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  of  interest. 

Mr.  Franklin- Adams.  On  reading  the  newspaper  report  that  a 
disastrous  fire  had  happened  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  when  the 
40-inch  refractor  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  I  wrote  out  a 
telegram  of  sympathy,  but  did  not  send  it,  as  I  found  that  it  would 
cost  a  serious  sum.  I  decided  to  trust  to  the  chance  that  a  letter 
might  arrive.  Such  has  been  the  case,  for  I  have  received  a  letter 
stating  that  the  instrument  was  saved.  (Mr.  Franklin-Adams  read 
a  letter  from  Prof.  Barnard,  which  stated  that  a  fire  had  happened 
in  the  coelostat  room  and  done  some  damage.)  Of  course,  it  is  a 
bad  job,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  40-inch  refractor 
has  been  saved.  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  express  what  I  am 
sure  is  the  feeling  of  the  Meeting,  by  saying  that  we  sympathize 
very  much  with  Prof.  Barnard  00  his  loss,  while  at  the  same  time 
congratulate  him  heartily  that  it  was  no  worse.  He  is  a  man 
who  does  very  much  for  all  of  us,  both  as  a  Society  and  as  indivi- 
duals, and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  sent  him  a  message 
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of    sympathy    aiitl    congratulation    that    the    40-ineh    h    s-afe. 
(ApphiuBe,) 

Th^  Pirsident,  The  Meeting  lias  already  expressed  by  their 
applause  their  appreciation  ot'  the  good  uews  Mr.  Fran  Id  in- A  dams 
hm  coimuunicated  to  us,  so  I  need  not  add  anything  my  self. 

Prof,  Tiirnfr.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Bellamy  analyzed  the 
number  of  stars  given  iu  Argel antler's  *  Durchmusberuug,'  and 
made  coutoiu^-lines,  on  a  tolerably  f>im|)]e  and  deli  nit  e  plan,  of  the 
number  ol"  fetara  per  square  degree  all  over  the  Norlherii  Hemi- 
sphere.  It  m  a  class  ot  work  which  haa  been  done  by  several 
other  observers,  but  the  ehief  merit  ot"  Mr.  Belhimy's  worlc  eonssists, 
to  my  mind,  in  the  presentation  of  his  facts  in  a  simple  form,  §0 
that  the  contour-lineB  were  shown  not  in  reference  to  the  line^  of 
declination  and  E-A.,  whieb  liave  not  much  to  do  with  the  stars, 
but  in  reference  to  tlie  Milky  Way.  It  deals,  however,  only  with 
the  Northern  lleiinsphere,  and  there  was  an  obvious  detieiency  iu 
the  diagrams  prepared,  beea.use  only  half  the  sky  was  seen. 
(Screen,)  Further,  they  are  found  to  be  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
in  the  usual  way  that  plane  projections  of  the  sphere  are  unsatis- 
factory. The  poles  are  completely  transiigured,  and  it  i:^  \ery 
difficult  to  interpret  what  appears  near  the  Poles.  The  tirst  step 
in  the  present  paper  w^as  the  eittension  of  the  survey  to  the  whole 
of  the  heavens  by  the  use  of  the  Cape  Photographic  Durch-  ■ 
muster ung  and  8eh tin f eld's  extension  of  Argelander.  The  retiults  of  I 
these  two  surveys  are  Mell  known  not  to  be  directly  comparable 
with  Argelander,  but  it  was  found  that  the  factor  *8  w  ould  reduce 
Schonfeld's  restdts  tolerably  near  to  those  of  Argelander.  AV'ben 
we  come  to  the  photographic  results,  the  factor  of  reduction 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  density  of  the  region,  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  found  ultimately  that  taking  the  sij^uare  root  of  the  number  of 
stars  in  the  C\P.D.  multiplied  by  a  factor  gave  good  results.  The 
whole  diagram  was  then  put  upon  a  sphere,  ami  the  facts  looked 
very  much  more  instructive  in  this  form.  But  to  get  them  on  the 
screen  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  the  plane,  and  this  is  the  appear- 
ance which  the  contonr-hties  had  in  one-half  of  the  sphere,  with 
centre  near  the  Pole  of  the  Milky  Way,  (Screen.)  There  are 
two  complete  ovals  for  10  stars,  suggestirjg  two  poles  from  which 
the  density  increases  outwards-  That  was  the  first  idea  which 
occinTed  to  us,  and  cost  about  a  week's  working  at  before  we  found 
it  w  ould  not  do ;  for  reasons  given  iu  the  paper,  Finally,  the  idea 
suggested  itself  that  there  was  a  belt  nniniog  between  the  two 
ovals,  the  point  of  maximum  between  them  being  due  to  a  belt  of 
stars.  It  is  not  a  belt  in  the  form  of  a  great  circle — it  runs  round 
in  what,  if  repeated  on  the  other  side  of  the  sphere,  may  be  called 
a  sphero-conic.  There  would  not  he  much  in  this  suggestion  w  ere 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  by  some  simple  numerical  suppositions 
these  curves  can  be  reproduced  with  a  few  figures.  I'hat  was 
found  to  be  possible.  All  the  facts  of  that  rather  fictitious  curve 
given  in  the  last  diagram  can  be  explained  by  these  figures.     On 
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the  sphere  the  belt  would  not  be  of  exactly  a  regular  shape,  but 
you  will  see  on  the  second  and  fourth  diagrams  what  sort  of  a  form 
the  curve  would  take.  (Screen.)  In  the  other  hemisphere  it  is 
not  yet  clear  which  way  the  belt  goes.  At  the  present  moment  it 
certainly  is  a  convenient  way  of  expressing  star  density.  We  feel 
sure,  having  taken  that  step,  that  for  the  rather  complex  scatter- 
ing of  stars  over  the  sky  a  tolerably  convenient  formula  may  be 
obtained.  But  the  fundamentally  important  question  is  this — Is 
this  new  belt  really  separate  from  the  Milky  Way  ?  Are  there 
two  systems  of  stars  or  only  one  ?  An  answer  may  be  obtained  to 
that  question  which  may  settle  it  by  discussing  the  motion  of  the 
Sun  in  space  in  reference  to  stars  lying  approximately  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  suggested  belt  and  stars  lying  approximately 
near  the  Milky  Way.  It  will  be  a  test  question,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  it  might  have  been  better  to  wait  until  that  test  had  been 
applied.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  before  the  test  is  applied, 
instead  of  waiting  until  it  has  been  applied  ;  and  in  that  belief  we 
bring  this  small  note  before  the  Society. 

The  President,  Perhaps  Mr.  Bellamy  will  be  able  to  say  some- 
thing from  the  author's  point  of  view.  Speaking  from  the  author's 
point  of  vievr,  it  is  generally  much  better  to  bring  a  subject  forward 
in  its  nascent  state — that  is,  to  exhibit  the  possibilities  that  may 
happen, — rather  than  to  wait  until  the  end  of  a  long  piece  of  work 
and  show  what  does  actually  happen. 

Mr.  Bellamy,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  add.  The 
work  has  been  going  on  for  several  months,  and  we  seem  only  now  to 
be  beginning  it.  Every  hour's  work  opens  up  new  lines  of  working. 
The  first  question  is  proper  motion,  and  then  as  to  whether  the 
belt  reaches  to  the  loth  and  higher  magnitudes.  Then  there  is 
another  thing — the  comparison  of  the  C.P.D.  with  the  Cordoba. 
All  these  points  have  to  be  examined,  and  comparison  made 
between  the  catalogues  to  see  if  they  are  the  same  scale.  One 
cannot  say  very  much  until  each  point  is  gone  into  thoroughly,  and 
that  means  weeks  or  even  months  of  work. 

Mr,  SeahroJce,  I  suppose  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  in  the 
belt  are  included  stars  of  all  magnitudes  ?  It  is  a  most  interesting 
study,  and  perhaps  one  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  a  good  deal 
until  comparatively  recently. 

Mr.  Innes  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  stars 
based  on  the  Cape  Photographic  Durchmusterung  magnitudes,  that 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  stars  on  the  C.P.D.  plates  end  at 
different  magnitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  sky,  and  that  the 
fainter  C.P.D.  magnitudes  having  been  mainly  derived  by  extra- 
polation are  somewhat  uncertain.  Professor  J.  C.  Kapteyn  is  now 
proposing  to  Sir  David  G  ill  a  redetermination  of  the  magnitudes 
on  the  photometric  scale  of  the  Harvard  Observatory  (S.M.P.  for 
south  of  —30°),  including  faint  standards  on  each  plate  which  will 
be  found  by  the  use  of  screens.     When  this  has  been  done,  tables 
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showitifj  tlit5  corrections  to  be  applied  to  tbe  printed  magnit tides 
to  convert  tlieiu  to  a  staiidari!  pliatometrie  gystein  will  bt?  printed. 
It  may  be  lioped  tbat  this  will  strengtben  concliisious  based  oo 
(^uch  interesting  researt-bes?  as  those  undertaken  bj  Professor  Turner 
jtnd  Mr.  Helhimy. 

Mi\  Jhrna,  \\i\\\  regnrfi  to  Frof,  Turner's  juiper  one  feels  that 
it  ie  not  a  paper  w  bieb  om/  w  ill  give  n&sent  1o  very  readily,  but  one 
U  ^lad  to  have  a  subjert  like  that  brongbt  forward  in  order  to  give 
one  f>t)nie(bing  to  tbirdt  about.  It  is  no  use  working  at  ash'ooomv 
ir  we  are  goinfif  to  sbirk  (be  big  que.stions,  and  tbi.s  is  one  of  tbe 
biggest.  1  really  rose  to  give  a  quotation  from  Prof  ]\ew comb's 
book  on  the  stars,  wbieb  struck  me  as  a  very  interesting  i-eaiark  on 
the  studies  of  I  be  slruL-ture  of  tbe  Universe;— *H>rie  reflection 
n>ay  occur  to  tbe  tin u king  reader,  as  he  sees  bis  reasons  for  eon- 
sidiM'iug  our  position  in  the  universe  as  a  central  one.  Ptolemy 
showed  by  evidence  which,  from  bis  standpoint  Jooked  as  sound  as 
thai  w  iiirh  we  have  cited,  that  tlie  Earth  was  Hxed  in  the  centre 
of  the  I' niverse.  i^lay  we  not  be  the  victims  of  some  fallacy  as 
he  was  ?  " 

Prof,  Tvntfi\  There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  questions 
have  htvn  nsked.  About  the  d  is!  in  ice  between  tbe  poles.  The 
rtpproximnte  centres  of  the  t^o  ovals  are  65  degree  %  apart.  With 
ivgard  to  the  second  question— ^5 In  Eelfaiay  will  correct  me  if  1  am 
wrong — I  til  ink  tbe  basis  of  the  tigures  is  nil  the  stars  to  mag- 
nitude 9*5*  AVith  regaixl  to  tbe  possible  difference  of  the  system 
In  tbe  L\P,D,  and  Argelander,  I  would  point  out  tbat  by  studying 
the  contour-lines  we  avoid  a  great  many  traps  :  for  if  we  alter  our 
formula  we  shall  get  the  same  contour-lines,  but  with  different  figures 
attached  to  them*  80  long  as  they  are  not  egregious ly  ^\ToDg  it 
does  not  much  matter  whether  we  liave  the  right  formula,  because 
the  contour-lines  would  remain  in  the  same  shape.  Further,  with 
re^rvl  to  the  point  as  to  whether  we  an^  assuming  rather  hasiilv 
that  the  solar  system  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  before  beginning 
this  work  we  i^nsidered  that  point,  and  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  see 
that  by  coiidnning  the  two  Hemispheres  we  virtually  place  the  San 
in  tbe  centre,  unless  it  is  actualU  distant  from  the  centre  by  a  very 
considerable  amount,  which  is  overruled  by  the  facts  themselves. 
The  general  resemblanct*  bet^^?en  one  hemisphere  and  another 
»hoi^s  that  \*e  are  not  far  trom  the  oentiv  of  the  visible  universe, 
Tht  Pttsi^k^^K  The  inrestigation  of  Prof-  Turner  is  certainly 
urarthy  of  everj  T^pect,  and  I  am  sui*  the  Society  will  return 
tht^ir  thanks  to  him  tor  having  hittught  the  subject  forward. 

Mt\  Hinhi^  in  |>n^senlii|g  a  Pa|>er  entitled  **A  Graphical 
Method  of  A)>{Mying  to  Pbo^fraraic  Mea^ure^s  the  Terms  of  the 
$^Mond  OnVr  ui*  th^  IHSer«ia1ia]  Kefrmetion^  siid:— Tbe  title  of 
Ihk  ra(ier  wrtatiilv  $i^;$Mta  that  it  is  of  the  dnJIeet  poesihle 
nature*  and  tt  is  o«ilr  in  tht^  hojie  that  it  ma^  be  interesting  to 
sQCae  half-dovMi  other  i^eopk^  in  the  wv^%i  that  I  baw  ^ked  the 
SocietT  l9  «re^>t  it  Cvy  inihlkmtjoii.    Ordiaantr^  wbm  one  is  con- 
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cerned  with  reducing  photographic  plates,  the  well-known  and 
admirable  method  of  Prof.  Turner  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
beauty  of  that  method  depends  entirely  on  the  fact  that  the 
corrections  required  by  the  measured  coordinates  for  scale  value, 
orientation,  &c.  are  linear  expressions,  and  do  not  involve  square 
terms.  That  is  practically  true  for  all  plates,  like  the  astrographic 
chart  plates,  taken  near  the  meridian;  but  when  one  is  trying 
to  reduce  photographs  taken  at  great  zenith-distances,  for  the 
determination  of  the  solar  parallax,  that  method  breaks  down, 
because  the  refraction  corrections  involve  terms  of  the  second 
order.  The  point  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  these  small  second 
order  terms  may  be  computed  graphically  and  removed  ;  and  then 
the  bulk  of  the  work  may  be  done  by  the  simple  linear  formulae  as 
before.  The  method  as  it  stands  may  be  of  interest  to  a  few 
people  engaged  in  parallax  work,  and  to  a  few  more  who  like  to 
see  computations  cut  down  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  a  very  troublesome  computation,  and  I  have  found 
it  very  useful  in  my  Eros  work  at  Cambridge.  (Screen.)  These 
diagrams  are  applicable  to  observations  all  over  the  world.  The 
criticism  has  been  made  that  when  a  man  has  to  work  out 
corrections  like  these,  he  is  more  apt  to  make  a  table  of  the 
corrections  for  himself  than  to  worry  out  how  some  other  fellow's 
graphical  process  works.  I  am  inclined  in  this  case,  however,  to 
think  that  the  graphical  process  is  better  than  any  table,  and  to 
hope  that  some  people  may  find  it  useful  to  spend  a  little  time  in 
making  it  work. 

Dt\  Ramhaut.  It  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Hinks  was  rather  too 
apologetic  in  introducing  this  paper.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
here  who  will  have  followed  what  he  said  with  a  very  great  amount 
of  interest.  It  struck  me  that  the  subject  is  one  of  very  great 
importance,  and  I  may  say  that  it  is  one  that  has  recently  been 
occupying  my  attention,  as  I  am  just  about  to  engage  upon  some 
photographic  work  at  Oxford.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hinks  if 
he  can  give  us  any  indication  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  second 
order  terms,  say  at  the  corners  of  one  of  the  astrographic  plates. 
The  question  came  before  me  ten  years  ago,  but  at  the  time  I  was 
working  at  Dunsink  with  a  plate  having  a  smaller  diameter  than 
the  plates  now  used,  and  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Astronomische 
NacTiAchten  I  investigated  these  terms  of  the  second  order.  At 
that  time  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  with  the  plates  l  was  then 
using  the  second  order  terms  did  not  amount  to  a  20th  of  a 
second,  unless  the  plates  were  taken  in  extremely  unfavourable 
positions ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  hear  that  on  wider  plates  these 
terms  may  become  of  more  importance.  Mr.  Hinks  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  spoke  of  these  corrections  amounting  to  a  unit  or 
two,  but  we  had  no  indication  of  what  that  unit  was. 

Mr,  Dyson.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  the  critic  who 
said  that  people  who  had  need  to  apply  a  small  correction  of  this 
nature  would  probably  tabulate  it  for  themselves  rather  than  spend 
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the  tifiit?  in  following  !*ome  oue  else*s  method.  I  sbouJd  like  to 
add  tluit  I  tliink  Mr.  11  inks  has  treated  the  question  extreroely 
well,  JJr.  Eanilmtit  will  Hud  3Ir.  Coweirs  lit* fraction  Tables  verv 
useful  to  ohiaiii  a  ^naeral  id<'a  of  the  magnitude  of  the  refraction 
uudfir  vnHons  drcLnn*itant*es. 

Mf\    \\\  ir.  Bi'ijtutt,      Does  Mr.   1  links  |>ro|>ose  to  apply  the 

DiTection  aceunitely  only  to  the  fourtli   phite.  while  the  theory 

ives  the  fourtli  m  the  unit  plure  ? 

Mi\  IHnh*,  It  i?=^  true  that,  in  giving  a  description  of  the  method, 
I  did  conceal  the  fact  that  there  is  i\  page  or  so  of  discussion  oi 
the  proper  choice  of  units.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difliculty,  to 
which  ]  refened  at  the  last  Meeting.  For  my  part,  haying  to  de^il 
with  plates  taken  \vith  telescopes  of  very  difierent  focal  lengths,  1 
iiave  found  it  convenient  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  unit  which  is  "ooi 
of  the  IfK'ul  length  :  and  the  diagrams  in  this  paper  give  correction? 
exprcMi^ed  in  that  unit ;  l»ut  I  have  given  the  expression  for  the 
nmnertcal  factor  to  transfer  them  to  any  other  system  of  unitsj* 
In  ans\\  er  to  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Eamhaut's  question,  I  may  J^av 
that  at  s'A^nith-di.stances  over  6o'  we  have  frequently  to  deal  with 
second  order  refnu-tion  termy  auiounting  to  o"*2  and  over.  In 
answer  to  IMr.  Bnant'ts  questioM,  the  ellipses  are  the  loci  of  points 
where  the  corrections  are  i,  li,  2^,  ,  ,  .  units  in  ihe  last  place; 
the  cur  relation  for  any  pcrint  lying  between  tlie  lirst  and  second 
ellipses  is  taken  iis  i ,  antl  so  on  *. 

TJii  PtYsident,  1  am  bound  to  agree  that  the  pictnres  \i  hirh 
Mr,  llinks  has  exlnbited  on  the  st-reen  ttiis  evening  are  not  >jo 
interesting  to  look  at  as  some  others  which  he  bus  produced,  but 
that  is  not  his  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  subject.  With  regard  to 
this  graphical  method.  I  think  it  would  be  absolut<-ly  conlmry  to 
human  nature  for  any  oue  uho  had  discovered  or  who  had  assisted 
in  the  distnivery  of  a  !uet  hod  of  this  kind  not  to  show  it  at  once  to 
other  people.  (Laughter.)  1  should  think  no  society  or  body 
wtmld  hv  churli:i^h  enotigh  to  think  that  such  a  matter  should  not 
be  printed  in  their  publii'ations.  What  will  happen  Avill  be  that 
the  ne^tt  persi>n  who  takes  up  Mr.  llinks'  method  may  slightly 
modiiy  it  nm\  then  call  it  his  own.  That  is  the  way  one  is  usually 
treated  if  one  is  successful.  I  can  only  say  how  thoroughly  we 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  Mr.  11  inks. 

Afi\  IhfsoH  then  read  a  |Kiper  by  Mi\  J.  tL  Garf  on  the  '-Sun's 
Str*lhir  ^iagnitude  and  the  Parallax  of  Binary  t*tars."  Mr.  Dvson 
said  that  rhe  paper  gave  a  eoiilirniation  of  an  important  result  in 
an  interesting  way,  although  the  confirmation  was  only  a  slight 

♦  Mr,  Bry«u«  h--  m.v.Uv  t^x^ihuued  tbiit  I  uii»uiider8t«xtd  his  qu«f4icm«  wbicli 
wik^  ii)tiend<H.)  U^  .  u  to  th^^  aoeuiimlatioa  of  error  if  the  comput&tioos 

nrv"  uot  itifr»«H]  ^''     ,  .rth«r  ibAn  will  1>e  ti»ed  erentutillT.     Perhaps  I  may 

mid  Co  mr  rpply.  ihi^t  it  t^  «\]b$j  with  the  dix^^ni:^  to  estimate  tlie  fiftli  place  of 
iWtiimlji  ut  tlw?  earttvtion  :  »iid  also  that  wheo  »bt»  tertu^  of  ihe  linear  miiMiMni 
are  ct^mpaiMl  and  added  up  on  the  antlliuiOiiivtor  tbar^  i«  not  ao  i 
vfacviiviiiklioa  of  error,— -A.  R,  H. 
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one.  What  Mr.  Gore  did  was  in  effect  to  say  this — if  we  take  a 
double  star  we  can,  from  the  period  of  revolution,  get  its  mass. 
Thus  we  have  an  idea  of  its  size,  and  if  it  is  assumed  from  the 
similarity  of  the  spectrum  that  it  is  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  Sun,  then  we  can  deduce  from  this  the  magnitude  of  the  Sun 
con  idered  as  a  star.  Mr.  Grore  took  several  well-known  double 
stars  as  examples.  It  seemed  an  ingenious  method,  but  it  was  not 
a  method  on  which  one  would  have  an  orthodox  determination  of 
the  Sun's  stellar  magnitude. 

The  President,     The  Society  will  thank  Mr.  Gore  for  his  paper, 
and  Mr.  Dyson  for  the  account  he  has  given  of  it. 

Mr,  Dyson  iu  reading  a  paper  from  the  Eoyal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  Astronomer  Eoyal  was  not 
present  to  give  an  account  of  it,  for  it  was  an  official  paper  giving 
an  account  of  an  important  piece  of  work  which  had  been  going 
on  at  the  Observatory  for  some  years.  Everyone  knew  that 
photographs  with  long  exposures  were  being  taken  for  the  Astro - 
graphic  Chart.  The  actual  exposure  given  at  Greenwich  was  40 
minutes,  and  photographs  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
catalogue  with  a  much  shorter  exposure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
short  exposures  were  6  minutes,  3  minutes,  and  20  seconds.  For 
the  catalogue  all  images  shown  in  connection  with  the  6  minutes 
and  3  minutes  exposures  were  measured,  but  the  20  second  images 
were  merely  auxiliary  and  were  used  to  test  the  quahty  of  the 
night.  For  instance,  if  the  night  was  foggy,  stars  of  9"'o  would 
not  be  shown  with  a  20  second  exposure,  and  such  a  plate  would 
not  be  considered  good  and  another  would  be  taken.  The  method 
of  counting  the  plates  was  similar  to  the  method  of  measurement 
in  use  at  Greenwich,  each  field  was  counted  at  the  same  time  on 
two  photographs.  The  counts  of  the  3™  and  6°"  exposure  were 
taken  from  the  catalogue  of  measures.  That  catalogue  was  in 
print,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  published.  Full  information  is  given 
there  as  to  which  stars  are  shown  with  a  6™  exposure  and  not  with 
a  3",  and  as  to  those  which  are  shown  with  an  exposure  of  20'. 
The  total  number  of  stars  in  the  Bonn  Durchmusterung  for  each 
area  is  also  given  and  also  the  number  of  stars  of  the  9th  mag. 
and  brighter.  These  statistics  are  given  in  the  paper  for  5  zones, 
one  degree  wide,  which  cover  the  whole  of  the  sky  from  65° 
X.  declination  to  70°  N.  declination.  The  figures  are  not  given 
in  detail  in  the  paper  for  each  quarter-plate,  but  are  arranged 
for  each  45*"  of  time.  After  these  had  been  tabulated,  the  sums 
were  taken  for  the  5  zones,  thus  dividing  the  area  into  32  blocks, 
each  with  an  area  of  2i|  square  degrees.  Another  table  is  given 
of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers,  as  this  is  largely  a  question  of 
ratios.    (Screen.) 

Fellows  would  see  from  the  diagram  on  the  screen  the  constancy 
of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  stars  with  40™  exposure  to  the  number 
shown  with  6""  and  3^'.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  stars 
shown  with  an  exposure  of  40'"  are  intrinsically  less  bright,  rather 
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thim  more  distant,  Ihnn  tlie  stars  sho\\7i  with  thtj  sliortiT  exposure, 
and  that  in  each  porn  on  of  space  considered,  whether  the  density 
of  tt,e  stars  is  small  or  ^reat,  the  ratio  of  the  number o£  intrmsitaUy 
bright  to  faint  stars  is  about  the  same. 

IJie  Jstiot^omer  Boj/ftL  Mr.  Dyson  haa  given  such  a  good 
account  of  the  paper  that  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anjthing 
further  to  odd.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  Greenwich  xone 
does  not  deal  with  ihe  more  interesting  part  of  the  sky,  but  there 
seems  to  be  clear  evidence  ol  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
stars  as  we  approach  the  ISIilky  Way, 

Frof,  Turner,  1  should  like  to  say  that  the  facts  exhibited  in 
this  diagram  fit  very  well  with  the  pajjerl  have  just  read. 

The  Astro uomer  Roj/al,  in  connection  with  the  reproduction  of 
photographs  of  the  Astrographic  Chart,  said  ;— I  think  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  as  regards  the 
Greenwich  zone  with  reference  to  thereprfnluction  and  publication 
of  the  Astrof»raphic  Chart.  The  method  which  it  is  proposed  to 
adopt  is  direct  photographic  copying,  an  enlarged  positive  on  a  scale 
of  two  to  one  being  taken  of  the  negative,  and  then  from  this 
prints  are  taken  on  bromide  card,  which  requires  no  glazing  or  any 
process  of  that  kind  which  might  possibly  introduce  false  stars. 
On  going  into  this  matter  it  appears  to  me  these  photographs  can 
be  reproduced  in  this  way  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  ;  the  estimate 
for  the  whole  of  the  Greenwich  zone  will  work  out  at  about 
^3000,  producing,  that  is,  50  f^ets  of  1200  photographs,  or  60,000 
photographic  prints  in  all.  That  comes  out  at  exactly  a  shilling 
apiece.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  has  certain  advantages,  as  it  ^\ili 
enable  any  number  of  copies  to  be  produced  at  the  same  rate.  If 
additional  copies  are  required  they  can  be  produced  subsequently ; 
and  looking  at  the  great  mass  of  photographs  which  will  be 
required  for  the  complete  map  of  the  heavens,  and  the  difHculty  of 
storing  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  provide  50  sets  of  these  to  be 
placed  in  diifereut  institutions  all  over  the  world  will  really  meet 
the  demand  that  is  likely  to  arise,  A  set  of  the  whole  complete 
chart  v\ill  be,  therefore,  arailable  for  reference  in  every  country 
and  at  certain  principal  observatories.  A^  is  known,  there  are 
18  observatories  taking  part  in  this  work,  and,  of  course,  each 
co-operating  observatory  would  have  a  complete  set  of  the  map — 
t-hat  is  to  be  presumed — and  then  tliere  will  be  a  certain  uumber 
of  other  Societies,  Institrjtions,  and  Observatories  in  which  sets 
would  be  stored.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  quit©  possible, 
and  it  might  easily  be  arranged,  to  supply  any  astronomers  who 
\v anted  copies  of  certaiu  portions  of  the  sky,  on  payment.  I  may 
say  we  have  been  making  trials  of  this  plan,  and  in  order  to  get  a 
fair  idea  of  how  the  thing  would  work,  13  plates  have  been  re- 
produced, and  of  two  of  them  we  have  taken  20  copies,  so  as  to 
see  how  the  positive,  from  M'bich  they  are  copied,  would  stand  the 
contact  printing.  There  does  not  seem  to  he  any  ditfieulty  in  that 
respect,  and  if  the  positive  becomes  \^orn  it  would  be  easy  to  take 
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another  one.  There  is  another  point,  and  that  is  the  success  with 
which  the  fainter  stars  have  been  reproduced,  and  the  absence  of 
false  stars.  We  found  on  examining  these  photographs  that  on 
comparing  the  number  of  stars  on  the  print,  taken  from  the 
enlarged  positi>e,  vith  the  original  negative,  that  out  of  1060  stars 
on  the  negative,  1046  were  found  on  the  positive  prints,  so  that 
only  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  stars  were  really  lost  in  transferring  from 
the  negative  to  the  print.  That  is  a  satisfactory  thing,  and  it  also 
appears  that  no  false  stars  are  introduced  in  the  process  of  repro- 
duction ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  photographic  defects  on 
the  negative  are  transferred  to  the  positive  and  take  the  shape  of 
something  like  rather  large  round  star-images,  but  these  are  some- 
what different  in  character  from  true  stars,  and  can  be  readily 
distinguished  by  comparison  with  the  overlapping  portions  of  the 
next  plate.  That  seems  to  be  the  case  in  which  there  is  most 
liability  of  mistaking  a  false  star  for  a  real  star.  We  have  not 
found  that  false  faint  stars  are  shown  in  this  way.  That  is  an 
important  point,  as  I  think  it  shows  it  is  not  really  necessary  to 
have  three  images  of  a  star  in  order  to  distinguish  a  false  star.  And 
I  would  point  out  also  that  in  the  case  I  ha>  e  referred  to  a  triple 
exposure  is  hardly  sufficient  to  distinguish  them,  for  the  three 
images  are  merged  into  one  in  the  case  of  large  stars.  I  found  on 
examining  certain  plates  reproduced  by  photogravure  that  it  really 
required  a  magnifying- glass  to  see  any  little  deformation  in  the 
triple  exposure  from  a  perfect  circle  for  the  large  images. 

Prof.  Turner.    I  should  like  to  make,  although  with  considerable 
diffidence,  a  comment  of  rather  a  serious  nature  on  this  communi- 
cation.     I  fully  appreciate  the  advantages   resulting   from    the 
enlargement  to  twice  the  scale  which  is  shown  in  the  beautiful 
reproductions  of  the  French  charts  and  those  now  submitted  to 
us,  and  also  the  advantages — now  that  the  work  has  been  begun — 
of  uniformity.     At  the  same  time,  there  is  this  to  be  asked — Has 
the  project  of  retaining  the  plates  the  original  size  been  finally 
dismissed  ?     We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  showing,  by  measures 
made  at  Oxford,  that  these  paper  prints  can  be  measured  with 
practically  the  same  exactitude  as  the  original  negative — a  result 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  a  more  elaborate  investigation  in 
Algiers.    This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  important 
question  as  to  whether  we  ought  not  to  retain  the  possibility  of 
measuring  them  in  a  simple  way.     By  enlarging  them  we  put  out 
of  court  the  possibility  of  measuring  them  with  existing  micro- 
meters, which  can  only  work  with  5  mm.  intervals,  whereas  the 
enlargement  increases  the  interval  to  10  mm.     It  is  still  possible  to 
measure  by  them  because  the  eyepiece  scale  will  cut  one  of  the 
reseau  lines,  but  this  method  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.     I  ask, 
before  it  is  too  late,  whether  it  is  not  aidvisable  to  retain  the 
original  size  in  order  to  facilitate  measurement.     The  economy  in 
printing  is  obvious,  and  I  think  we  might  produce  4  plates  off  one 
single  sheet.     Of  course,  economy  is  desirable  in  this  work. 
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TJu'  Aittrouomer  Royah  I  am  afniid  Prof,  Turner  has  quite  mis- 
apprehended what  the  objet^t  of  this  is.  Thei^e  plates  are  not 
producetl  for  the  purpose  of  nieasuoDg,  thej  are  intended  to 
give  a  map  of  the  heavens,  I  am  in  aympatliy  with  what  he  t*ays. 
but  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  positives  l>eing  taken  ou 
a  simihir  card  the  same  sixe  as  the  original,  and  we  should  be  t^uite 
prepared  to  8np]>Iy  these  at  a  t^lightly  cheaper  rate.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  rather  too  Jate  for  Prof.  'I'urner  to  raLse  this?  question.  It  is 
a  question  ^vliich  he  might  have  raised  some  years  ago  at  the 
Conference  when  it  was  definitely  decided  to  enlarge  the  plates  to 
twice  the  scale.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  adopted  it. 
I  quite  ad  nut  there  are  advantages  in  hiiving  smaller  and  more 
handy  sheets  to  deal  with  for  certain  pnrpoHe=^,  but  that  involves  a 
ranch  higher  inagnifying-pouer.  For  instance,  on  examining 
these  prints  on  a  scale  enlarged  t\^o  to  one,  a  lens  of  two  or  three 
inches  i€  found  to  he  convenient  in  order  to  pick  up  fainter  stars, 
ami  to  distinguish  them  from  any  accidental  dust  speciis  which  may 
fall  on  the  plates.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  original  scale  we 
should  require  a  lens  of  about  an  inch  focus,  which  means  consider- 
able iacouvenience  in  use.  But  the  point  is,  these  were  not 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  measurements,  which  1  still  think  are 
better  made  ou  the  original  negative,  hut  for  statistical  purposes, 
and  for  showing  stars  in  different  jjarts  of  the  sky  on  different 
plates- 

Prof,  Titrner,  It  still  seems  to  me  that  when  it  has  been  shown 
that  reproductions  can  be  uiiide  use  of  for  tlie  purpose  of  measure- 
ment, it  is  a  pity  not  to  render  them  available  for  that  purpose. 
With  regard  to  the  proper  time  for  raising  the  point,  the  Astro- 
nomer Koyal  remarked  that  the  resolution  was  taken  some  years 
ago,  ^ince  w  hen  it  lias  been  shown  that  the  paper  reproductions 
can  bo  accurately  measured.  Hence  it  seems  possibly  advisable  to 
reconsider  a  resolution  talten,  hke  several  others,  in  ignorance  of 
an  essential  fact. 

The  Asiroiwmer  Rotfal  then  described  a  paper  entitled  "  Note  on 
Photographs  of  Comet  d  1902  Giacobini.''  This  new  comet  of 
Giacobiui  has  been  successfully  pbotogi-apheti  at  Green wiclu  and 
I  thought  it  well  to  put  this  on  record  so  that  any  one  engaged 
in  working  up  its  orbit  might  be  aware  that  there  are  accurate 
measures  available.  I  think  the  chief  interest  is  in  showing  tliat 
a  faint  comet,  between  the  nth  and  12th  mag.,  can  be  successfully 
dealt  with  by  photography,  and  much  more  accurate  measures  of 
its  position  obtained  than  can  be  obtuined  from  eye  observations. 
We  have  got  photographs  on  eight  nights  from  Dec.  29  to  Jan.  S, 
and  on  these  photographs  the  guiding  was  done  ou  stars  in  the 
usual  way,  the  comet^s  movement  being  so  slow  that  with  an 
exposure  of  10  minutes  it  is  shown  very  much  hke  a  small  faint 
star,  so  that  its  position  can  be  measui^ed  witli  very  great  accuracy. 
These  were  taken  with  the  30-inch  retlector  which  I)r.  Common  j 
made  for  the  Thompson  equatorial 
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Mr.  Dyson  said  that  the  only  other  papers  before  the  Society 
that  evening  were  hardly  suitable  for  reading  at  the  Meeting,  but 
would  be  more  profitably  considered  when  they  were  seen  in  print. 
There  was  a  note  by  Mr.  Plummer  on  the  use  of  Mr.  Aldis's  table 
of  the  fnnction  1(0+ cos  0)  in  determining  the  elements  of  an 
orbit,  and  there  was  a  paper  of  his  (Mr.  Dyson's)  of  a  technical 
nature  on  Plate  Constants,  and  there  was  also  a  paper  by  the 
Rev.  T.  E,  JEspin  on  new  double  stars  detected  with  the  17^-inch 
reflector  during  the  year  1902. 

The  President,  As  there  is  a  little  t:me  left  before  the  usual  hour 
of  adjournment,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Plummer  will  give  us  a  short 
account  of  his  paper. 

Mr,  H,  C.  Plummer^  with  reference  to  a  note  on  the  use  of 
Mr.  Aldis's  Tables,  said  : — The  principle  of  the  method  contained  in 
this  note  could  be  easily  explained,  but  as  it  is  of  a  mathematical 
character  I  will  only  say  that  the  point  of  the  paper  relates  to  the 
appUcation  of  Mr.  Aldis's  Tables  to  finding  the  elements  of  a 
planetary  orbit.  The  method  of  Grauss  furnishes  the  means  of 
reducing  those  observed  places  to  heliocentric  positions,  and  then 
there  is  a  certain  choice  of  method  in  completing  the  process  of 
finding  the  elements.  Mr.  Aldis  has  shown  that  his  Tables, 
among  other  uses,  can  be  applied  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
It  seemed  clear  that  their  value  for  this  purpose  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  they  could  be  used  in  connection  with  some  simple 
method  which  would  give  a  preliminary  approximation  to  the 
solution  sought.  Such  a  method  is  given  in  my  paper.  "When 
tested  on  the  example  used  by  Mr.  Aldis  as  an  illustration,  the 
approximation  proved  only  too  good,  and  the  Tables  in  that  case 
became  unnecessary.  But  with  more  difficult  examples,  and  when 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  accuracy  is  required,  the  Tables  may 
be  used  with  great  convenience  and  advantage  in  the  final  stage  of 
the  approximation  *. 

The  President.  That  is  exactly  the  sort  of  explanation, 
Mr.  Plummer,  I  was  anxious  you  should  give.  These  Tables 
occupy  a  good  many  pages  in  print,  and  the  Society  having  decided 
to  print  them,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  they  will  be  of  use. 

The  photograph  of  the  Leonid  meteor  taken  at  the  Goodsell 
Observatory  was  shown  on  the  screen. 

The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read  : — 

F,  A,  Bellamy  and  H,  H,  Turner,  "Preliminary  Note  on-  the 
possible  existence  of  two  Independent  Stellar  Systems." 

i^v.  T,  E,  Espin,  "New  Double  Stars  detected  with  the  17^- 
iuch  Reflector  during  the  Year  1902." 

*  The  method  of  my  paper  has,  however,  proved  adequate  to' cope,  without 
diflioulty  and  without  the  use  of  any  special  Tables,  with  the  severest  test  to 
whicb  it  has  been  applied.— -H.  C.  P. 
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J,  K  6Vjrr.  '^  On  the  Suns  Stellar  Magnitude  and  tlie  Parallax 
ijf  Hi II It ry  Stare.'* 

IL  t\  P/i(iiimet\  ^*  Note  oti  the  Use  of  Aldis's  Tables  of  the 
Fuiiction  Ktl  +  eosO)  in  determining  the  Elements  of  an  Orbit." 

llof^ffl  Of*i<ei'va(t}ri/^  Gremwich,  *^  Note  on  the  Eeprodnction  and 
Publication  of  Photoi^raplis  for  the  Astrographic  Ciiart.^' 

l'\  W.  DtfsoiK     *' N^ote  on  Plate  Constants." 

h*oif(tl  (/im'nffttonf,  (irffnwkh,  "  Statistics  of  Stars  in  a  Zone 
of  5*^  from  4-65"^  to  +70°  Dec,  counted  on  Photographs  for 
the  Aestrngraphic  Chart  and  Catalogue  at  the  Kojal  Observatory, 
Omenwich.'* 

Roijitl  OUervafori/,  Gnenwirh,  *'  Observations  of  Occultations 
of  Stars  by  the  Moon  at  the  E.O.O.  made  in  the  Year  igo2.'' 

J,  h\  I/iidn.  **  A  riraphit-al  I^Ietbod  of  applying  to  Photo- 
ji^raphie  IMeasures  the  Terms  of  the  Second  Order  in  the  Differential 
liefractian," 

The  following  gentlemen  u  ere  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

Ifen\  ij  Boimjft^D,  es  Sc,  ABtrome-adjoint  a  TObservatoire  de 
Toulouse. 

Mftjot*  John  CfMsdh,  J. P.,  154  Queen's  Drive,  Crossbill, 
Glasgow. 

P,  S,  Hardie,  M>A.,  B.Sc,  305  Onslow  Drive,  Dennistoun, 
lilasgow, 

iiichanl  AVr,  F.G.S.^  13  Or  mis  ton  Hoad,  Breenwichj  S.E- 


MEETING  OF  THE  ISKLTISH  ASTKOXOMICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesday,  1902  December  31. 

Pf^Mfnt:  S.  A,  Sauxdke,  M*A- 

^efrttarifsi  A*  C.  D.  Crommklin.B-A,,  and 
J,  G.  Pktbie. 

Tes  names  of  three  C^uididat*^  for  Membership  were  read  and 
pas^stnl  for  suspension,  and  the  election  by  ihe  Council  of  six 
new  Meml>er«  wis  unammously  confirmed. 

Mr,  iiolm^  roid  1  paper  "Conceniing  Stellar  Magnitudes.'* 
Tl»e  writer  remarked  that  it  was  a  wril-known  fact  that  practical 
n«tronomer*  wt>re  not  in  agT«oitient  a§  to  the  sequence  in  magni- 
tude of  e\^n  the  half-da»eii  most  proiuiuenr  stars  risible  in  our 
tatitudt»$«  and  quoted  several  authoriti<^s,  no  two  of  which  placed 
tiuMu  in  tike  aami»  order  of  magnitude.  How  doubtful,  therefore. 
h«i  argufid,  must  be  the  detertniiwitions  of  fainter  stars  ?    He  pointed 
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oat  that  estimates  of  quantity  of  light  of  different  colours  were 
affected  by  the  difference  of  their  intensity — that  the  presence  or 
otherwise  of  haze  must  be  taken  into  account,  since  the  slightest 
haze  cut  out  blue  and  left  red  and  yellow  less  affected,  that  the 
appreciation  of  slight  differences  of  brilliancy  or  luminosity,  even 
if  of  the  same  colour,  was  not  an  easy  task,  especially  if  the  objects 
could  not  be  placed  in  close  proximity,  and  that  photography  was 
even  more  affected,  and  more  unequally  affected,  by  a  slight  fog 
than  was  the  eye,  and  it  was  well  known  that  photographic  ma^ni- 
tades  were  not  real  magnitudes.  He  added,  however,  that  tha  lens 
had  one  advantage  over  the  eye  in  the  settlement  of  magnitude,  in 
that  its  aperture  was  always  alike,  whereas  the  iris  expanded  and 
contracted  so  easily  and  to  such  an  extent,  and  so  variably  at 
different  times,  that  estimates  must  have,  on  all  occasions,  a  very 
considerable  doubt  attached  to  them. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gore  contributed  a  paper  on  "  The  Brightness  of 
a  Oriouis,"  in  which  he  said  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  Betel- 
geuse  had  been  recently  brighter  than  he  had  ever  seen  it  before. 
Observing  the  star  at  intervals  for  many  years,  he  had,  as  a  rule, 
found  its  superiority  to  Aldebaran  not  very  striking,  and  on  some 
occasions  scarcely  perceptible.  On  several  occasions  in  October 
and  November  of  the  present  year,  however,  he  found  this  star 
considerably  brighter  than  Aldebaran — not  far  from  a  whole 
magnitude.  The  star  seemed  to  have  attained  its  greatest  brilliancy 
on  or  about  October  26.  Its  variability,  he  thought,  was  beyond 
doubt,  but  it  seemed  to  have  no  regular  period. 

Col.  E.  E.  MarJcwich  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Brightness  of 
a  Orionis  in  November  and  December  1902,"  accompanied  by  a 
diagram  on  which  the  observations  of  the  star  made  in  November 
and  December  by  Members  of  the  Variable-Star  Section  had  been 
plotted.  The  accurate  determination  with  the  naked  eye  of  the 
brilliancy  of  a  first-magnitude  star  was  a  difficult  matter,  and  one 
requiring  great  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  Suitable 
comparison-stars  were  very  few  in  number,  and  were  scattered 
widely  over  the  heavens.  Tbey  were  at  different  altitudes,  and 
hence  the  important  errors  due  to  atmosphere,  absorption,  and 
position-angle  were  bound  largely  to  affect  the  work.  The  star 
was  undoubtedly  brighter  this  season  than  it  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years ;  ho\*'  much  above  the  average  it  was 
hard  to  say,  as  observers  differed  so  much  inter  se.  Probably  if 
they  said  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  magnitude  they  would  not  err 
much. 

Br.  Roberts  said  he  was  always  struck  with  the  shrewdness,  the 
truthfulness,  and  the  boldness  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Holmes 
and  how  well  they  bore  close  criticism  ;  regarding,  however,  photo- 
graphs failing  to  show  what  could  easily  be  seen  by  the  eye — such, 
^or  instance,  as  the  stars  forming  the  Trapezium  in  the  Orion 
Nebula— they  could  not  easily  be  shown  on  paper  prints  or  on 
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glnss  copies,  but.  the  origiiml  uegativeJi!  n*?ver  failed   to  8liow  .<itars 
even  fftinter  than  those  that  torra   ilie  Trnpeziiim,     The  origioiil  ^ 
negatives  show  every  gtar-point  that  is  brig^hter  tliaii  the  uebuhisity  ■ 
itself,  and  if  the  plate  could   be  shown  m  the  lantern  all    ihese" 
details  would  be  seen,  but  the  risk  of  destruction  or  iujuiy  woatd 
he  too  great,  ■ 

\h\  U,  F,  Clmmhevs  was  very  glad  that  attention  had  been  drawn  I 
to  Ihe  question  of  .star-magnitudes,  because  it  v\as  atjuestion  whiek 
well  de^iierved  a  good  deal  more  attention  than  was  genemlly  paitl 
t^  it.  He  heartily  concurred  in  I^lr,  Holmes's  degradation  of  the 
second  deciraal,  and  he  u  onld  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  he 
looked  with  very  distrustful  eyes  very  o  I  ten  npon  the  first  decimal. 
For  people  to  speak  of  star.s  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  and  then 
to  ijuibble  as  to  whether  a  given  star  was  11*4  or  115,  was  an 
attempt  at  a  distinction  which  was  perfectly  ridiculous.  He 
thought  that  very  often  observers  both  of  star-colours  and  stjir-  ■ 
magnitudes  did  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  state  of  the  ■ 
atmosphere.  In  certain  states  of  the  weather^  and  at  a  «uital>ly 
low  elevation,  all  stars  might  be  catalogued  as  red ;  and  the  same 
thing  applied  when  takincj  magnitudes.  The  speaker  then  referred 
to  and  deseribed  a  pilan  for  tlie  measuring  of  star-iragoitudes  in- 
vented by  the  Rev.  W.  E..  Dawes,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of 
diaphragms,  with  different-sized  holes,  attaetied  to  the  objeet-glass, 
the  idea  being  to  red t ice  the  star  under  measurement  to  the  limit  of 
vigiihelity.  With  i-egard  to  a  Orionis,  there  was  no  doubt  that  it 
was  historically  a  variable,  but  of  unknown  period. 

M}\  0.  JL  Satbroke  tluiught  that  Mr.  Holmes  hit  the  right  nail 
on  tlie  head  when  he  referred  to  difhculties  arising  out  of  colours. 
It  might  Well  be  thai:  the  vtiriation  in  the  star  under  discussion 
arose,  not  from  a  change  in  the  total  amount  o£  light,  but  from  a 
changt^  of  colour.  One  point  in  which  he  did  not  quite  follow 
Mr.  Holmes  was  when  he  referred  to  a  dLHereTTce  between  brilliance 
and  quantity  of  light.  ^Ir.  Seabroke  thought  that  when  they  were 
considering  a  pohit  of  light,  as  was  necessary  in  the  ease  of  a  star,  ■ 
the  quantity  of  light  arul  the  brilliancy  were  identicab  | 

Mt\  J/fMi',  referring  to  what  Mr.  Chaaibers  had  said  about  the 
devic-e  of  tlu^  Rev.  W.  R.  Daues,  said  that  gentleman  subsequently 
mther  modified  the  plan  that  Mr.  Chambers  had  described,  and 
insteatlnf  using  a  numWrof  diaphragms  with  differen!>sized  holes, 
he  used  a  diaphragm  widi  a  single  hole^  and  slid  that  to  and  from 
the  object-glftjis.  Mr.  Maw  happened  to  have  the  original  instru- 
nient  that  Mr.  Diiwes  made,  and  he  had,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
<*xperimenied  with  it  several  times.  He  found  it,  however,  a  very 
difficult  instrnmenr  to  use  with  satisfactory  results.  When  they 
got  any  w;iy  nt\tr  to  wliat  ho  might  call  the  point  of  extinction  of 
the  stnr  under  observation,  ver)^  slight  variations  in  the  atmo- 
spheric eruditions  w\»uld  etiuse  the  star  to  disappear  and  reappear 
in  a  way  which  rendered  the  actual  ptisiiion  of  the  diaphragm 
i\»rre«pondit»g  to  extinction  very  difficult  to  deteruiine. 
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Mr.  Lynn  said  that,  as  Mr.  Chambers  had  spoken  of  a  Orionis 
historically,  he  might  perhaps  be  excused  for  referring  to  the 
paper  which  he  (the  speaker)  had  written  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal.  It  would  be  remembered  that  Sir  John  Herschel  was 
the  first  to  point  out  variability  in  a  Orionis.  It  was  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  it  was  always  at  the  maximum  about  the  same 
time  of  the  year,  November.  This  suggested  the  idea  that  its 
period  might  be  a  year,  but  that  could  hardly  be,  as  it  certainly 
had  not  shown  any  increases  of  brightness  every  year. 

Col.  Marlcwick  thought  the  plan  of  measuring  magnitudes  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Chambers  was  a  very  difficult  and  vague  one  at 
any  time.  The  slightest  haze  would  upset  an  observation  at  once, 
because  it  was  an  intrinsic  observation.  The  method  of  Argelander, 
who  used  to  compare  one  star  with  another,  provided  they  were 
about  the  same  altitude,  was  fairly  reliable.  The  method  known 
as  wedge  photometry  depended  also  on  a  point  of  light  dis- 
appearing. He  did  not  consider  it  so  reliable  as  Prof.  Pickering's 
system  of  taking  two  points  and,  by  instrumental  means,  altering 
the  brightness  of  one  until  it  appeared  equal  to  that  of  the  other. 
One  other  point  he  suggested.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  was  safety.  Fifty  observations  by  different  people  of  a  star 
on  one  evening  should,  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  observations, 
give  a  very  fair  estimate  of  its  real  brightness. 

Ih\  Roberts  remarked  that  the  iris  diaphragm  could  be  made  a 
very  accurate  measure  of  the  aperture  of  a  telescope,  and  a  simple 
mechanism  (merely  turning  a  screw)  would  give  the  exact  value  of 
any  given  aperture  shown  by  the  diaphragm. 

The  President  said  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Holmes  as  to 
the  value  of  the  second  decimal  figure.  It  might  not  be  possible 
to  observe  with  that  accuracy,  and  yet  it  might  be  useful  in  giving 
the  mean  of  a  number  of  observations.  With  regard  to  what 
Dr.  Eoberts  had  said,  he  could  certainly  add  his  testimony  as  to 
the  immense  amount  of  detail  which  could  be  found  on  negatives, 
but  which  is  not  reproduced  in  prints.  With  regard  to  methods 
of  reducing  the  aperture,  he  heard  one  very  pretty  method  described 
some  years  ago  at  the  Koyal  Astronomical  Society.  There  were 
two  circular  rings  with  a  number  of  strings  between  them.  When 
the  strings  were  parallel,  the  figure  formed  by  them  was  a  cylinder, 
but  upon  rotating  one  of  the  two  rings  there  was  a  contraction  in  the 
middle,  the  surface  assuming  the  shape  of  a  hyperboloid,  the  strings 

still  remaining  straight  lines.      This  could  be  regulated  to  the 

greatest  nicety  by  turning  one  of  the  rings  a  little  more  or  less, 

and  the  aperture  could  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  turning 

given  to  the  ring. 
-Vr.  Thwaites   said  there   was   a   model   in  South  Kensington 

Museum  of  the  method  of  reducing  aperture  described  by  the 

President. 
^r.  Holmes  said  that  the  use  of  limiting  apertures  did  not  appear 

^  be  a  conclusive  guide  as  to  magnitudes  unless  they  could  get 
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perfectly  clear  nights,  and  tliey  did  not  know  when  they  were 
clear  in  London. 

The  Rn\  A.  L.  Cortie  mid  th:it  in  pbotoi^rajihiii^  the  spectrum 
of  a  Orionis  there  was  no  ehanfje  at  all,ahh<»ngli  the  star  appeared 
viiiibly  brighter.  The  explanniion  was.  of  course,  that  the  red  and 
orange  could  not  be  photognphed, 

A  note  by  Mr,  Ncwheffitt  on  *^  Solar  Fromijiences  in  1902  *'  was 
read. 

The  Rev.  A,  L,  Coriu^  the  Director,  then  presented  the  ninth 
Heport  of  the  Solar  S"i'tJon  and  showed  a  number  of  slides 
illui*trative  of  the  instruments  used  at  8tony hurst,  and  then  dealt 
at  some  length  with  the  questtion  of  the  coincidence  between 
magnetic  stonns  and  sun-spots,  suggesting  that  while  there  was 
such  coincidenoe,  there  appeared  to  be  no  particular  eoniieetion  of 
caiJ^e  and  effect  between  the  tuo  phenomena. 

Miss  Evti'ttt  shoued,  by  meai^s  of  the  lantern,  some  excellent 
photoginplis  illustrative  of  the  Hoyal  Aslropbysical  Observatory, 
Pot^datn,  and  gave  a  most  interesting  de^icription  of  the  observatory 
and  the  staff,  referrnig  in  conchLsion  to  the  extreme  kindness  and 
courtesy  with  which  she  had  been  treated  during  hvv  residence 
there. 
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The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  oa 
AVedne.sday  evening,  tiie  21st  instant,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engrineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Mr,  W.  H,  IHues, 
B.A.,  President,  in  tlie  Chair. 

77ie  Secntant  read  the  Eeport  of  the  Council,  which  showed 
that  there  had  been  nn  increase  of  20  Pel  low  sj  dnring  the  year. 

Thf  Pnsidt'Hi  delivered  an  Address  on  *' The  Method  of  Kite- 
flying from  a  Steam -Vessel  and  Meteorological  OlisiervationB 
obtained  thereby  off  tlie  West  Coast  of  Scotland/'  In  the  spring 
of  HjOT  the  Koyal  Meteorological  Society  appointed  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  investigation  as  to  the  teniperature 
and  moisture  of  the  upper  air,  and  the  British  Association  at  their 
Glasgow  Meeting  also  appointed  a  Committee  to  cooperate  in  the 
work.  At  the  reque^jt  of  the  joint  Committee,  Mr,  Dines  utider- 
took  to  carry  on  the  enquiry  during  the  summer  of  1902,  and  in 
thi^  Address  lie  gave  an  interesting  account  of  all  that  he  had  done. 
Alter  (lesiTibiug  the  apparatus,  which  included  kites  (of  a  modified 
Hliir  Hill  pattern),  8  miles  of  wire  m  one  piece,  winding-in 
apparatus,  Bleam-enghie,  and  ineteorogruph.  he  proceeded  to  give 
an  aerount  uf  bis  work  and  observations  at  a  fixed  station  and 
ulrto  from  a  steam-tug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crinan,  off  the 
>^Li*t  vdiitii  ot  Scotland.  A  consulerable  amount  of  information 
4'iinvt*niing  meteorological  phenomena  was  obtaitied— 71  obaerva- 
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tions  of  temperature,  at  an  average  height  of  4140  feet,  and 
38  charts  from  the  self-recording  instruments,  with  an  average  of 
over  5ooo  feet,  having  been  secured.  The  greatest  height  attained 
was*  15,000  feet,  by  means  of  four  kites  on  the  wire.  The 
temperature-gradient  over  the  sea  was  considerably  less  than  its 
average  value  over  the  land,  being  about  i  °  for  every  300  feet  of 
height.  The  upper  currents  were  found  to  differ  in  direction 
from  those  below  much  less  than  was  expected.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  humidity  increased  up  to  a  level  of  about  a  mile,  and 
then  decreased.  Mr.  Dines  illustrated  his  Address  with  a  number 
of  interesting  lantern-slides. 

CapL  D.  Wilson-Barker,  FM.S.E.,  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


Some  interesting  Double  Stars* 

[Continued  from  vol.  xkv,  p.  403.] 

S  13.  This  star  is  Bradley  6,  and^has,  according  to  Auwers,  :i 
proper  motion  of  -t-o"*o2oinR.A.,  and  -fo"'oi6  in  N.P.D.,  which 
since  1828  would  separate  the  stars  about  i"*6.  The  micrometric 
measures,  however,  show  a  separation  of  o"*3  only,  consequently 
both  stars  have  the  same  proper  motion  and  may  be  considered  a 
physical  pair.  If  the  positions  are  plotted  down  they  are  fairly 
well  represented  in  direction  by  a  straight  line ;  and  the  motion 
along  this  line  is 

from  1835  to  1855  an  annual  motion  of  o"*oo8o 
„     1855  ,y  1874  „  „  o  -0070 

„     1874  „  1883  „  „  o  -0094 

„     1883  „  1895  „  „  o  -0080 

in  which  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  other  than  rectilinear  motion 
of  o"*oo8  in  position-angle  46°.  Still  I  am  in  favour  of  classing 
it  with  the  long-period  binaries.  Otto  Struve  has  remarked  that, 
in  general,  the  Poulkova  distances  are  large  as  compared  with 
W.  Struve's.  In  this  case  it  is  the  reverse,  and  consequently 
there  may  be  a  systematic  error  in  the  early  measures. 
The  position  is  o**  10™  ^2>*  E.A.,  Mags.  6-6» 
13°  36' N.P.D.,  7-1. 

2  39.  The  principal  star  is  Piazzi  0^*113,  the  compauiun 
being  C.GA.  494.  These  two  stars  are  relatively  fixed  at  46°  and 
20" 'o,  and  as  a  Struve  pair  of  little  interest ;  but  the  principal  star 
was  found  to  be  a  close  double  by  Secchi  in  1858,  and  inde- 
pendently by  Dembowski  in  1868.  It  is  known  as  Secchi  i  or 
De  2,  the  magnitudes  being  77  and  8-i.     The  measures  are: — 
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1858 237'-  o"*4o  Secchi. 

1868  .  .  _  .  .  243  oblong  De.  

1870  .,.,,.  239  o"*8  De. 

1878  .    242  o  *tj  /I, 

1887  ,.-,..  243         o  -8  McCormack. 

1900  ,....,  246  o  '73  Aitken,  DooHttle. 

The  pair  is  worth  attention,  as  it  is  just  possible  fche  distance  was 
at  a  maximum  in  187S. 

The  position  is  o''  20"'  2^^  R.A.      1 

2  86.  The  principal  star  is  Lalande  1S85,  As  a  double  it  was 
JSrst  observed  hy  Sir  W.  Herschel  in  1782,  but  reliable  measures 
date  from  1822.  A  discussion  of  these  shows  a  relative  motion 
of  o"'055  io  position -angle  8S°'5j  i,  e,  if  we  assume  the  large  star 
fixed,  and  from  the  meridian  observations  this  seems  to  be  aetnally 
the  ca^e.     The  following  are  reduced  to  epoch  1875  : — 

Lalande o^  ^W  27"- 13  and  96^  8'  2 4"  96  iSoo 

W.  iStruve    2772                      22  ^35  1830 

Schjellerup    27  *68                       23  '20  1865 

Brussels  (1865)    ..  '      27-54                      24*84  1S70 

Eomherg  ..,...,.  2770                     23  '50  1877 

ajid   show   no   motion.      We   must   therefore   conclude   that   the 
smaller  star  is  the  one  in  niotion. 


X262.    K.A, 


Mags.  4*2,  A, 
71,  E. 
8-1,  C\ 


Colours : 


yellow. 

blue, 

blue. 


^  2  0'"  49^  1 

The  principal  star  of  this  triple  system  is  t  Cassiopeise,   and 
according  to  Auwers  the  proper  motion  is — 

—  o"'028  in  E.A.  and  q""ooo  in  X.P.I). 

This  P.M.  would  io  70  years  have  closed  up  the  pair  AB  and 
formed  of  it  a  most  difficult  double  about  o"-3  apart ;  at  the  same 
time  the  distance  separating  A  ixnA  C  would  have  increased  from 
7 "8  to  9"'8.  The  distances  of  B  and  C  from  A  have,  however, 
remained  almost  constant,  and  the  three  stars  no  doubt  form  a 
physical  ciystem.  The  micrometer  measures  are  very  puzzling. 
When  fc5ir  W.  Hersehel  measured  AB  in  1782  he  obtained  : 

178276. . .  .  290 °'2 

and  in  1804-44.  . , .  274  -4 
while  W.  Struve  on  2  nights 

in  1S2774.  . . ,  279  *i 

and  it  would  hence  appear  that  from  1782 
was  less  than  2". 

Taking  the  subseij^uent  measures  as  they 
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increase  of  distance  to  2"* 20  in  1841,  from  which  date  they 
decrease  to  i"'8i  in  1856,  and  then  again  increase  to  2"*  16  in 
1896.  At  the  same  time  the  position-angles  combined  with  these 
distances  make  the  motion  of  B  relative  to  A  from  183 1  to  1896 
at  right  angles  to  that  from  1782  to  1831,  while  the  area  described 
is  certainly  five  times  as  large.  The  motion  indeed  is  looped,  the 
secondary  period  being  about  40  years.  It  is  natural  to  suspect 
this  looping  due  to  personality,  and  hence  the  measures  of  OS 
were  considered  by  themselves.  These  measures,  whether  the 
actual  observed  or  the  corrected  measures,  show  this  characteristic 
very  markedly  ;  thus  : — 


Observed. 

Corrected. 

Observed. 

Corrected 

1841*2 . . . 

0 
.      2715 

0 
275-2 

3-25 

it 
2-40 

42-2... 

.      270-3 

271-2 

2-23 

2-36 

46*2  .  .  . 

.      2647 

264-7 

r84 

1-95 

48-2  .  .  . 

262'2 

265-1 

1-83 

1-94 

49-2 . .  . 

.        260-8 

261-4 

1-58 

1-68 

56-2..  . 

.        261-4 

265-6      • 

i-Si 

1-95 

72-3... 

.        258-0 

267-0 

1-87 

1-97 

It  is  seen  that  the  differences  between  the  observed  and 
corrected  values  are  too  large  to  permit  either  being  used  in 
connection  with  the  measures  of  other  observers,  unless  a  personal 
equation  be  applied.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  looped  motion 
instead  of  vanishing  is  much  more  marked. 

The  next  step  consisted  in  jjrouping  the  measures  of  A  and  C  in 
dates  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  dates  pf  the 
grouping  in  AB.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  is  decided  sympathy 
between  the  two.     The  system  ought  to  be  regularly  observed. 

Flammarion  objects  to  calling  A  t  Cassiopeise,  because  it  is  not 
the  classification  of  Meyer.     It  is,  however,  generally  used. 

T.  Lewis. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Constant  of  Aberration. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Chandler  in  Ast. 
Journal^  No.  529  : — 

"The  general  history  of  our  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the 
constant  of  aberration  is  familiar  to  astronomers.  It  has  had 
some  singular  vicissitudes.  A  half  a  century  ago  this  element  was 
supposed  to  have  been  fixed  by  Struve  with  an  accuracy  which 
almost  discouraged  further  investigation  of  it.  Nyren,  in  1883. 
thoroughly  unsettled  this  belief ;  and  some  ten  years  later,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  inconstancy  in  the  position  of  the  pole — and 
especially  after  Doolittle's  striking  results  had  begun  to  inspire 
still  greater  distrust  of   Struve's  value — all  illusion  of  security 
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vanished,  the  question  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  there  was  a 
renewal  ot'  active  gemi^ral  investigation*  The  premature  attempt 
of  the  Almaiiucs  in  1896  to  legislate  upon  the  matter  forlniiateiy 
did  not  atitle,  or  even  perceptibly  retard  this  inquiry ;  and  it  is 
now  manifest  that  the  conventional  correction  to  Struve's  value 
then  liastily  adopted  is  entirely  iiiKiifficient,  being  not  over  a  third 
ot  the  correction  really  required.  This  is  not  a  matter  ot'  mere 
individual  opmion,  but  if^,  I  think,  the  couclusion  to  which  any 
astronomer  tuiist  arrive  upon  examiuation  of  tlie  very  extensive 
material  now  nvaihible.  Por  whatever  divergeneies  of  opinion 
there  may  be  as  to  the  relative  weights  of  the  various  deter- 
minations, the  number  of  these  is  now  so  considerable  that  even 
wide  differences  of  judgment  as  to  these  weights  can  exercise  little 
infiueace  on  the  mean  resuitj  whict  comes  out  about  the  same 
however  the  weights  sire  disposed  ;  namely,  Bomewliere  between 
20"' 5 2  and  2o"'53»  Moreover,  the  body  of  existing  evidence  is 
now  so  large  that  the  addition  of  new  determinations,  as  they  from 
time  to  time  appear  in  print,  influences  the  mean  result  of  all  in  a 
scarcely  ]>erceptible  degree.  80  that  it  would  seem  that  the  time 
has  nearly  or  quite  arrived  when  a  conventional  val  ue  generally 
acceptable  to  astronomers  can  be  decided  upon,  if  desirable* 

"  During  the  past  ten  years  the  writer  has  made  the  scrutiny  of 
all  existing  evidence  bearing  on  the  abeiTati on-constant  a  (natter 
of  much  care.  To  present  the  details  of  this  revision,  with  a  full 
Btatement  of  the  reasons  for  the  exclysion  of  many  determinations 
and  for  the  modiii cation  of  the  printed  results  for  others,  as  well 
as  the  method  of  assigning  weights,  would  unduly  extend  this 
paper.  Ke\;ertheless  some  particulars  on  these  points  should  be 
given,  if  only  as  a  guide  for  others  who  may  desire  to  review  the 
ground  for  themselves,  and  exercise  an  independent  judgment  of 
the  correctness  of  the  present  procedure,  and  how  far  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  details  may  affect  the  conclusions  here  reached  as 
to  the  real  ^alue  of  the  constant." 

Dr,  Chandler  then  proceeds  to  give  a  list  ot  the  determinations 
which  he  has  not  employed.  These  include,  iirst,  most  of  the 
determinations  from  zenith-distances  measured  with  meridian  in- 
struaients  and  zenith-tubes,  principally  because  the  aberration  is 
inherently  and  necessarily  indeterminate  from  these;  secondly, 
seven  determinations  from  right-ascension  observations^  hecause 
the  want  of  control  of  systematic  diurnal  changes  m  the  instrument 
is  a  source  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  result;  and  thirdly,  the 
values  found  from  prime  vertical  tmnsits  by  Hall  and  Wauach 
have  not  been  used*  so  that  in  all  twenty-four  determinations  have 
been  neglected.  There  are  left  forty-three  determinations,  the 
meati  of  the  results  of  wliieh  are  given  t>elow.  The  Talcott  method 
determinations  are  all  recent  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  results 
obtained  in  the  variation  of  latitude  campaign.  The  prime- vertical 
determinations  are  those  of  8truve  and  Nyren,  improved  by  taking 
the  variation  of  latitude  into  account,  and  the  Tueridian  zenith- 
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distance  determinations  are  the  discussions  by  Dr.  Chandler  of 
Pond's  observations  and  others  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Ast:  Journ,  The  values  by  "  prismatic  apparatus  " 
are  those  found  by  MM.  Loewy  and  Puiseux  and  bv  Comstock 
and  Flint. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  collected  results : — 

No.  of  detor- 

luinations.  Aberration.  Wt. 

Talcott's  method 25  2o"-523  151 

Prime-vertical  transits 3  -525  24 

Meridian  zenith-distances    .10  '514  22 

Bight  Ascensions 3  '53  6 

Prismatic  apparatus      2  -48  5 

General  mean    43  20  '521  208 

Probable  error ±0*005 

Dr.  Chandler  then  says : — "  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
principles  above  adopted  in  the  use  of  the  data  this  investigation 
should  stop  here,  and  the  task  of  demonstrating  that  improvement 
can  be  expected  by  utilizing  some  or  all  of  the  material  here 
excluded  should  be  left  to  those  who  would  advocate  that  view. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  appropriate  and  desirable  to  show  how  much 
the  final  result  would  have  been  affected  by  incorporating  the  de- 
terminations here  excluded.  I  therefore  give  in  the  following 
tabulation,  which  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  already 
presented,  the  results  of  the  twenty-four  excluded  series.  They 
are  used  as  given  by  the  authors  (rounded  only  to  the  nearest 
hundredth)  without  any  attempt  to  apply  corrections  for  variations 
of  latitude,  with  which  many  of  them  are  necessarily  affected.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  relative  weights  such  as  I  suppose 
would  not  be  materially  gainsaid  by  those  who  might  be  inclined 
to  favour  the  employment  of  those  determinations  in  their  definitive 
mean." 

No.  of  deter- 
minations.        Aberration.  Wt. 

Talcott's  method 2  2o''*44  i 

Prime-vertical  transits 2  '43  2 

Meridian  zenith-distances    . .      13  '46  5 

Kight  Ascensions 7  '45  5 

General  mean 24  20  '450  13 

It  appears,  then,  that  by  taking  account  of  the  variation  of  lati- 
tude the  determined  value  of  the  aberration  constant  is  increased  by 
o"*o7.  But  if  the  weights  assigned  above  be  accepted,  the  general 
mean  of  all  the  determinations  is  20"* 5 17,  so  that  Dr.  Chandler 
gives  as  the  result  of  his  research  2o"'52  as  the  definitive  value 
of  this  constant^  which  corresponds  to  a  solar  parallax  8"* 7 8. 
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To  the  Editors  of  *  The^  Oh$ervutory\'^ 

Fiumsteed^s  WeiL 

Gentlemen,— 

A  work  has  recently  bet-n  published  on  CTreenwieh  Park  bj 
its  Supt^riiiteiideut,  which  exhibits  iDueh  local  knowledge,  par- 
ticularly of  the  aatiquarian  i^mnins  and  coins  found  in  the  ^mrk. 
h\it  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  demurring  to  a  statement  respectinfr 
a  well  in  which  Flamsteed  is  i^aid  to  hjive  u>ade  some  obsienations. 
We  aro  told  (p.  14)  that  ''The  site  of  Flamsteed'.s  well,  into 
which  the  great  astronomer  nsed  to  def>cend  in  order  that  more 
accurate  observations  could  be  recoi'ded,  has  bemi  covered  over, 
but  is  marked  by  a  wooden  post  bearing  a  suitable  inscription. 
The  w ell  was  df  considerable  depth  (100  feet),  with  a  spiral  staircase 
of  1 50  steps,  and  was  encased  w  ith  brick  for  about  tlu-^e  parts  of  its 
depth.  Observations  were  taken  by  the  astronomer  lying  on  a 
inattress  and  placing  his  eye  to  a  j^lass," 

Now  certainly  if  Flam  steed  did  often  place  himself  in  such  a 
potjition,  we  need  not  seek  any  other  cause  for  the  headaches  and 
other  ailments  of  which  he  so  fi'equently  complained.  But  it  ia 
also  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  of  that 
depth,  unless  it  had  a  very  large  opening,  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  to  see  ev-en  y  Draconis.  which  when  on  the  meridian 
is  about  1|'  distant  from  the  zenith  of  Greenwich. 

With  regard  to  the  site  of  the  well  Mr.  Maunder  remarks,  in 
his  work  on  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  that  its  precise  position  is  not 
now  known.  Jn  Eees  s  '  Cyclopa>dia  *  it  is  stated  that  it  wa.s  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  what  is  now  the  garden,  behind  the 
observatory.  Being  desirous  of  tmcing  this  point  if  possible,  1 
searched  through  Airy's  Beports,  and  in  that  for  1S40  found  the 
following  i— 

**•  At  the  la.st  meoting  of  the  Board,  I  was  desired  to  procure 
information  relative  to  the  place  of  Flamsteed's  well*  I  have 
communicated  on  this  subject  (indirectly)  with  Mr.  Taylor, 
formerly  First  Assistant  at  the  Koyal  Observatorv',  ajid  with 
Mrs.  Storey,  danghter  of  Dr.  Maskelyne.  From  the  former  I  have 
received  only  an  expression  of  full  eontidence  that  no  such  weU 
was  ever  discovered  ;  by  the  latter  1  am  assured  that  such  a  well 
was  discovered,  but  was  closed  so  quickly  that  even  Dr.  Maskelyne 
himself  did  not  see  it.  With  regard  to  the  locality,  1  apprehend 
that  no  more  certain  information  can  be  obtained  than  that 
deduci*d  from  the  acinirate  plan  left  by  Flamsteed  (and  pohlished 
by  Mr.  Daily  in  his  *  Account  v^c.  of  Flamsteed').  from  which  it 
appears  to  be  exactly  at  the  meeting  of  two  walls  bounding  w^hat 
are  now  called  the  Drying  Ground  and  the  Middle  Garden.** 

The  plan  in  question  api^ars  on  p.  40  of  Baily.  The  site  of  the 
well  is  indeed  marked  near  the  bottom  at  the  right-hand  corner, 
but  I  know  of  no  record  of  what  use  Flamsteed  made  of  it.     If  ifc 
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be  permissible  to  conjecture,  I  would  suggest  that  it  was  not  deep, 
and  that  he  thought  y  Draconis  might  be  conveuientlj  observed 
thereby  with  a  plumb-line  and  zenith  sector,  as  Bradley  did  long 
afterwards,  and  that  the  plumb-line  would  be  more  tranquil  in 
such  a  position  than  above  ground.  Yours  faithfully, 

Blackheath,  1903,  Jan.  8.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

P.S. — With  regard  to  the  question  in  the  penultimate  paragraph 
of  the  Oxford  Note-Book  in  your  last  number  (p.  80),  may  I  say 
that  it  appears  to  me  that  *'  hervortritt "  cannot  mean  "  rises,'' 
which  would  be  "aufgeht,"and  that  the  nearest  English  equivalent 
to  the  former  word  would  be  '*  makes  its  appearance." — W.  T.  L. 

[Among  a  collection  of  ancient  pictures  preserved  at  the  Eoyal 
Observatory  there  is  a  wood-engraving  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  copy  of  Halley's  Historia  Coelestis^  which  shows  the  well  in 
section,  and  the  quotation  from  the  Superintenderit's  book  given 
above  is  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  this.  Agreeably  to 
Mr.  Lynn's  suggestion,  there  is  shown  a  plumb-line  with  the  bob 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  A  man  lying  on  his  back  seems  to 
be  looking  upward  through  the  bob. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  well,  the  section  just  mentioned  shows 
it  covered  with  a  small  building  which  appears  on  other  pictures 
at  about  the  place  defined  in  the  Eeport  for  1840,  which  is  at  this 
moment  marked  as  the  site  of  the  well.  In  the  summer  of  the 
year  1881  there  was  a  subsidence  of  the  ground  about  this  spot 
and  remains  of  brickwork  was  seen,  leaving  little  doubt  but  that 
there  had  been  an  underground  construction  of  some  kind 
here.— Eds.] 

A  Glance  at  an  old  Nautical  Almanac. 

Gentlemen, — 

One  is  so  much  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  the  reduction  of  present  observations  and  information 
as  to  future  events  that  interesting  points  in  the  earlier  issues  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked. 

An  occasion  for  using  the  N  A.  for  1800  suggested  one  or  two 
things  which  may  be  worth  recalling,  though  they  are  doubtless 
well  known  to  many.  Thus  the  notation  in  which  Celestial 
Longitudes  were  then  expressed  has  now  a  very  strange  appearance. 
The  angles  are  given  under /<mr  columns,  headed  S,  D,  M,  8.  Very 
little  inspection  is  enough  to  show  that  the  first  column  is  ex- 
pressed with  a  unit  of  30° ;  the  others,  of  course,  giving  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds.  Apparently  the  first  S  stands  for  Sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  but  further  information  as  to  this  notation  would  be 
interesting.  In  1833  the  columns  are  headed  8,  °,  ',  ",  a  return 
to  a  still  older  notation  which  is  found  in  the-^.  A.  for  1767.  In 
1834  we  find  the  notation  with  which  we  are  now  familiar. 

The  volume  for  1833  gives  a  list  of  nineteen  errata  detected  in 
Taylor's  Logarithms  (London,  4to,  1792).     As  many  uncorrected 
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copies  of  this  work  mar  be  extant  (1  found  surh  a  one  iniaiediiitely), 
it  may  be  utief  ul  to  call  uttention  to  this  list.  iSiicb  errata  are  very 
easily  ov^^rlooketl,  ami  it  would  be  an  excellent  tbing  it"  siiniiarHBts, 
rt  lating  to  standard  books  of  fables,  eould  be  made  gt^nerally 
luiown.  Taylors  Logarithms  have  not,  I  believe,  a  good  repu- 
tation for  aeciimcy.  but  the  diflicnlty  of  reacbinrr  perfection  must 
be  vtry  gi^eat.  And  here,  hi  thisi  very  list  of  correction 6»  is  an 
illustnition  ;  tbongli  tbere  are  only  ninett^Ji  entries  there  is  one 
misprint-— and  that  a  double  one  I 

Cine  name  in  these  earlier  volumes  catches  the  eye  irresistibly. 
It  is  the  Georgian,  a  monstrous  name  suggestive  amid  its  classical 
fiLUTOundiDgs  of  the  Gorgon.  It  api^eary  for  the  last  time  in  the 
A.  ^4.  for  1850,  published  in  1846.  Thus  the  official  disappearance 
of  the  Georgian  coincides  with  the  discovery  of  Neptune. 

The  early  ephemerides  of  Neptune  are  in  a  form  which  seems  a 
hftle  curious  now.  The  first  is  given  in  the  j\\  A.  for  1853,  but 
only  in  the  Supplement,  on  an  equahfcy  with  a  few  of  the  minor 
planets,  the  first  four  of  these  planets  appearing  in  tlie  main  part 
of  the  Yohnne.  Nor  was  it  before  the  publieaiion  of  the  volume 
for  1861  that  Neptune  gained  its  rightful  position  of  dignity  as  a 
major  planet.  Your^;  faithfully, 

UniTersity  Obserratoiy,  Oxford,  H.  C.  pLrMilEB. 


The  Eclipse  <?/  b.c.  364. 

It  is  plain  tbat  the  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Pelopidas  is  not 
fixed  by  the  record  but  by  computation,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  date 
of  the  computed  eclipse  is  used  to  ascertain  when  Pelopidas 
started  on  his  expedition  against  Alexander  of  Pher®  instead  of 
the  reverse  process.  ISuch  historical  statements  as  this  can  seldom 
throw  any  light  on  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  table* 
by  which  these  eclipses  are  computed.  Plutarch,  indeed,  seems  to 
describe  the  eclipse  in  question  as  total,  while  computation  makes 
it  jmrtial  at  Thebes,  though  the  reference,  so  far  it  goes,  does 
not  favour  the  exact  accuracy  of  the  tables  (any  more  than  in  the 
subsequent  eclipse  of  Ammianua).  Phitarch  lived  long  after  the 
time  and  his  description  is  not  very  definite,  so  that  it  really  prov^es 
little  or  nothing  either  way.  Can  imy  of  your  readers  tell  me 
w  hat  eclipses  are  recorded  hy  early  contempomry  historians  who 
give  the  exact  davs,  imd  whose  statements  can  therefore  be  used 
in  checking  our  tabtfS  iind  ascertaining  the  true  amount  of  the 
JVloon's  secular  accelenition  ?  In  the  present  instance  sve  ai*e 
plainly  in  a  very  different  position  from  what  we  would  be  if 
either  Plutarch  or  Diodorus  {though  both  are  rather  late  for 
absolute  reliance)  bad  stared  that  the  eclipse  of  Pelopidas  took 
place  on  a  day  which,  translated  into  our  reckoning,  became  the 
jjtb  of  July,  BX.  364.  Truly  yours, 

Dublin,  1905,  .hiu.  K  W.  H.  S.  MONCK* 
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P.S. — I  may  mention  another  specimen  of  eclipse  speculation. 
Mr.  Johnson  sets  down  the  eclipse  of  Phlegon  to  the  14th  of 
November,  a.d.  29,  and  says  that  the  total  appearance  passed  just 
north  of  Palestine.  "  How  some  could  have  connected  this  with 
the  darkness  at  the  Crucifixion  seems  incredible."  But  in  the  last 
volume  of  Popular  Astronomij  the  Rev.  Q.  A.  Wheat  maintains 
this  "  incredible  "  proposition.  He  gives  the  date  as  November 
24th,  A.D.  29,  aud  the  local  time  at  Jerusalem  i^  43™  p.m.,  but  does 
not  say  expressly  whether  it  was  total  there.  The  same  author 
assigns  the  echpse  of  Thales  to  October  23,  B.C.  547.  Is  it  not 
time  that  this  kind  of  guesswork  came  to  an  end  (as  far  as 
astronomy  is  concerned)  ? 


Parallax  in  Declination. 
Gentlemen, — 

If  I— I'  is  the  parallax  in  declination  of  a  celestial  body  8 
when  the  Earth's  centre  is  at  O  and  the  place  of  observation 
is  A,  the  points  O  and  A  can  lie  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the 
cones  generated  by  straight  lines  drawn  from  S  in  declination 
-a  and -3'. 

In  Olbers's  method  of  finding  the  parallax  (Chauvenet,  vol.  i. 
p.  119),  the  Earth's  centre  is  taken  as  the  origin  of  coordinates  ; 
but  the  form  of  the  proof  can  be  simplified  by  taking  S  as  the 
origin.  The  coordinates  of  O  will  be  A,  a +180°,  and  —B;  those 
of  A  will  be  A',  a'+  i8o^  and  -5'. 

If  G  be  the  point  A',  a +180°,  —3',  the  parallax  in  declination 
will  be  the  same  at  A  as  at  G.    ^ 
In  the  triangle  OSG, 

.     nQP  OGsinSOG 

tan  OSG  =  ^q- UG  cos  80G' 

tan(a-aO  =  T^#i5^       ....     (I) 

where  E  and  y  are  the  geocentric  coordinates  of  the  auxihary 

point  G.     AG  is  normal  to  the  meridian  plane . 

Projecting  OG  and  OA  upon  the  plane  of  the  equator,  we  have 
in  that  plane 

T»  a —  a'  /       a4-a'\ 

E  cos  y  cos  -  —  -  =  p  cos  0  cos  (  0  — ■  1  ;    .     .     (2) 

and  projecting  them  upon  the  polar  axis, 

E  sin  y  =  jt;  sin  0'. (3) 

These  three  equations  determine  the  parallax  in  decHnation  at 
the  point  A.  Yours  faithfully, 

^'plaiids,  Oobhara,  Surrey,  Waltbb  Heath. 

1903,  Jan,  19. 
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OBSERVATORIES. 

tLvnvATij). — Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering  begins  liis  Report  for  the 
year  ending  1902  Sept.  30  witli  a  statement  of  the  policy  of  the 
Observatory.  The  staple  w  ork  of  the  institution  is  the  perform- 
ance oi  large  pieces  <jt'  routine  work,  \shich  can  be  don©  by 
inexpensive  Aasistanta  wbose  work  ia  in  a  great  measure  meclianicul. 
Examples  of  snch  work  is  furnished  by  tbe  Draper  Catalogue, 
whifb  gives  the  class  of  spectra  of  10,000  stars,  tbe  work  done 
M'ith  the  pbotoineter,  and  the  zone-catalogues  made  from  meridian- 
circle  observations.  Prof.  Pickering  is  not  unmindful  that  there 
are  kinds  of  work  which  are  better  done  by  one  man  working 
alone,  and  Lints  that  men  capable  of  doing  siicb  work  should  be 
subsidized  ;  moreover,  it  appears  that  he  is  able  to  einphasiz*^  bis 
views  on  this  point  because  an  anonymous  gift  of  S 7  0,000,  of 
which  $10,000  is  at  once  available,  has  been  put  at  the  disposal 
of  tbe  Director  of  the  Harvard  Observatory  to  use  for  the  benelit 
of  astronomy,  either  at  that  institution  or  elsewhere.  The  first 
appropriation  was  used  to  supply  an  assistant  for  another  obser- 
vatory to  use  a  large  telescope  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
idle.  Prof,  Pickering  suggests  his  williugiiess  to  become  trustee 
of  any  other  such  sums.  Another  benefactor  has  given  $20,000 
to  build  a  storehouse,  which  has  been  done  very  economically,  to 
hold  all  the  photographs  which  are  accumulating  so  rapidly  at 
Harvard. 

The  observations  made  with  the  various  Instruments  are  much 
of  the  same  class  as  in  previous  years.  Prof,  O,  C.  WendclJ  has 
continued  t-o  use  the  photometer  on  the  East  Ecjuatorial  to  observt* 
variable  stars  and  Jupiter's  satellites  during  eclipse,  Tbe  West 
Equatorial  has  also  been  used  to  make  estimates  of  magnitude  of 
variable  stars,  and  the  Director  has  made  66,392  settings  \\ith  the 
i 2-inch  meridian  photometer  on  iiS  nights  during  the  year.  The 
principal  work  has  been  the  extension  of  the  photometric  scale 
from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  magnitude.  The  other  meridian 
photometer  has  been  used  by  Prof,  liailey  at  Harvard  and  also  at 
Peru. 

In  the  section  relating  to  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial,  a  summary 
is  given  of  results  achieved  by  this  tlepartment : — 

(i)  There  are  at  Harvard  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  every 
star  in  tbe  sky  permanently  brighter  than  the  ninth  or 
tenth  magnitude,  and  of  many  thousands  that  are  fainter, 

(2)  Six  Nova;  have  been  found  from  these  photographs  during 
the  last  sixteen  years  which  woidd  probably  not  have  been 
otherwise  discovered. 

{3)  jVearly  two  hundred  variable  stars  of  long  period  have 
been  discovered  by  means  of  the  peculiarity  of  their 
spectra. 

(4)  Discoveries  have  been  made  of  spectroscopic  binaries,  of 
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stars  having  the  hydrogen  lines  bright  and  variable,  and  of 
a  new  series  of  hydrogen  lines. 
(5)  ^y  photographing  repeatedly  all  portions  of  the  northern 
sky  with  the  Draper  telescope,  and  of  the  southern  with 
the  Bache,  a  complet-e  history  ot*  the  heavens  for  every 
year  since  1890  and  a  partial  history  since  1886  has  been 
obtained. 

The  following  sentence  in  this  section  seems  to  be  worth 
especially  noting : — "  Several  of  the  brighter  asteroids  are  photo- 
graphed every  month  as  standards  of  magnitude  in  different 
parts  of  the  sky."  And  another,  which  states  that  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  sky  by  electric  lights  limits  the  time  of  exposure,  as 
the  faintest  stars  do  not  appear  when  the  fogging  of  the  plates 
exceeds  a  small  amount,  seems  to  indicate  a  new  terror  to 
astronomy  ;  but  in  a  later  part  of  the  Eeport  we  read  that  the 
electric  light  has  been  ingeniously  brought  into  the  service  of  the 
Observatory.  Incandescent  lamps  at  prominent  positions  in  the 
town  are  made  to  pulsate  in  response  to  the  signals  of  the  standard 
clock,  and  so  form  time-signals  visible  at  night,  a  method  which 
has  some  advantages  over  the  time-ball. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Other  Woblds  *. — Under  this  short  title  Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  readable  book  on  the  habita- 
bility  of  the  planets.  At  the  present  time,  when  we  bear  so  much 
of  wireless  telegraphy  and  its  possible  development  in  the  direc- 
tion of  transmission  of  Marconigrams  through  interplanetary  space, 
the  possibility  of  intelligent  beings  existing  on  the  planets  is  not 
only  becoming  quite  a  familiar  subject  for  writers,  but  is  even 
mixed  up  with  our  ordinary  conversation.  Without  more  preface, 
we  candidly  admit  admiration  for  the  dispassionate  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Serviss  approaches  the  question,  a  manner  none  the  less 
scientific  because  written  in  a  popular  and  entertaining  style. 
Indeed,  considered  merely  as  an  exposition  of  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  solar  system,  the  book  is  well  worth  more  than  a 
general  notice*  Each  planet  is  considered  in  turn,  and  everything 
we  know,  or  suppose  we  know,  on  the  subject — viz. :  its  size, 
density,  eccentricity  of  orbit,  period,  rotation,  inclination  of  axis, 
distance  from  the  Sun,  and  atmosphere — is  fully  described  and  then 
discussed  as  to  its  influence  on  the  question.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  here  to  enter  into  all  the  discussions,  and  really  as 
Mr.  Serviss  gives  the  pros  and  cons  it  is  unnecessary  ;  so  we  give 
extracts  from  the  chapter  on  "  Venus,"  the  most  convenient  for 
the  purpose,  but  by  no  means  the  most  readable : — 

*  *  Other  Worlds.  Their  Nature,  FoBsibilities,  and  Habitability  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  Discoveries.'  By  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  Hirschfeld  Bros.,  Ltd. 
13  Fumival  Street,  Holborn,  E.G.     1902. 
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One  of  llio  Btpuiigest  arE^nionta  for  regardiiig  Yenua  &»  a  world  much  like 
oiim  i»  bii&eti  upon  its  reiiuirkiible  similarity  to  the  Earlh  in  size  and  mtk^s, 
beojiuse  tbtis  we  are  a&sured  that  the  force  of  gnw'iiy  is  practically  the  aanie 
upon  the  two  platiPle,  mid  the  foroe  of  grnvity  governs  nunihcrle««  phyatcal 
phenoniti'iia  of  cBsential  importance  to  both  itnimjil  and  Tt^getablo  Hfe.  The  mean 
diiiiuotcr  of  tho  Earth  is  7,918  miles  ;  thiit  of  Veniia  in  7»7oo  miles.  The  mean 
density  of  Vemw  is  abont  nine-t-enthe  that,  of  the  Earth,  and  the  foro©  of  gravity 
upon  ita  surface  k  in  the  ratio  of  about  S5  to  100  as  compared  tu  its  force  on 
(he  anrface  of  the  Eartlj,  A  man  removKl  tu  Venuu  would,  consBquently,  liiid 
hiiiiseli"  ]verceptibiy  lighter  thnn  lie  was  at  homo,  and  would  be  ivble  to  exert  his 
strength  with  couBiderably  greatjer  effeet ;  but  the  diiTerenee  would  umount  only 
ro  an  agreeable  Tariation  from  necustometl  eondilions,  and  woidd  not  be 
prtxluctivo  of  fnndamental  changes  in  the  order  of  nature. 

Being  nearer  to  the  .Snn  in  the  ratio  of  67  to  93.  Venus  receives  almost 
twice  nB  nmcb  solar  light  and  heat  as  we  get.  There  is  renson  to  believe  that 
her  tixia,  instead  of  binug  con^d^rablj'  inclined,  like  that  of  tbpn  Earlh,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit.'  Thus  Venue  introduces  to  U3  another 
novelt^^  iu  the  ecoiiomj-  of  worlds,  for  with  a  ]5erpendicular  axis  of  ratstion  she 
can  hiiTe  do  suerc^Bion  of  searions,  no  winter  and  summer  flitting,  one  upon  the 
other  a  heels,  to  and  fro  between  the  northern  imd  southern  hemispheres ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  her  climatic  conditions  must  bo  unchangeable,  and,  on  any 
particular  part  of  her  surfact!,  except  for  loeal  causes  of  variation,  tlie  weather 
remains  the  same  the  year  around.  80^  as  far  a*  temperiiture  is  con^-erned, 
Venns  uniy  have  two  regioDS  of  |>eri>etual  winter,  one  around  eaeh  pole ;  two 
belts  of  perpetual  spring  in  the  uppt'r  middle  latitudes,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
equator :  and  oue  zone  of  perpetual  summer  occupying  the  equatorial  portion 
ot  the  planet.  To  some  minds  it  may  appear  very  undesirable,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  aninmte  existeuces,  that  there  etionld  be*  no  alternation?iof  seasons  on 
the  surface  of  a  planet,  bi*t,  instead,  fixed  conditions  of  climate;  yet  it  i« 
not  elertr  that  such  a  state  of  aJfairs  might  not  be  preferable  to  that  with  which 
we  are  familiar, 

And  next  a»  to  the  all  important  question  of  atmosphere,  fortunately  there  is 
very  convincing  evidence,  both  visual  and  spectmacopic^  that  Venus  is  ijvell  and 
abundontly  supplied  with  air,  by  which  it  ie  not  meant  that  Veniifl*s  air  is  pre^- 
eiaely  like  the  iniiture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  a  few  other  gases,  whioh 
we  breatlie  and  etdl  by  tbsit  name.  In  fact,  there  are  excellent  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  atmosphere  of  Venus  ditrers  from  the  Earth's  quite  a«  much  aa 
?i'jme  of  her  other  charactcriBtics  differ  from  those  of  our  planet,  But,TioweTer 
it  may  vary  from  oars  in  eoiisititutionj  the  atmospheire  contaiii»  water  vapour, 
aod  is  exceedingly  abundant. 

[Here  follows  more  on  the  same  subject  and  on  temperature,] 

But  the  mere  existence  of  the  atmo8|ihere  is,  in  itself,  a  strong  argument  for 
the  habitability  of  the  planer,  and  as  to  the  temperature  we  are  really  not  com* 
pelletl  to  imiigine  sfiecial  adnplations  by  mejins  of  which  it  may  be  brought  into 
accord  with  that  prevailing  upon  the  E:irth.  As  long  as  the  lemperature  doea 
not  rise  to  the  fhsffucfivt'  point,  beyond  which  our  experience  teaches  that  no 
organic  life  ciw  exists  it  may  very  well  attain  an  elevation  that  would  mean 
extreme  discomfort  from  our  point  of  view,  without  precluding  the  existence  of 
life  even  in  its  terrestrial  sense.  It  is  not  so  long  ago,  for  instance,  since  life  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea  was  deemed  to  be  demonstrably  imi>ossihIe.  The  bottorii 
of  the  oeean,  we  were  as.suretl^  was  a  region  of  eternal  darkness  and  of  frightful 
pressure,  wherein  no  living  creatures  could  exist.  Yet  the  first  dip  of  the  deep- 
w>a  trawl  bro tight  yp  animals  of  marvellous  delicacy  of  organization,  which^ 
altliough  curioiu^ly  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  live  in  a  comppess*eci  liquid, 
eoUap»ed  when  lifted  into  a  lighter  medium,  and  which,  despite  the  assumed 
darkne<&!«  of  their  profound  abode,  were  adorned  with  variegated  cokmrs  and 
furniHliiHl  with  organs  of  phosphoreseenoe  whereby  they  could  create  for  them- 
selves' all  the  light  they  needed. 

Mr.  Serviss  then   shows  thai   the  inlerijiitv  of  solar  radiation 


I 
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may  be  inimical  to  life,  while  at  the  same  time  he  puts  forward  the 
possibility  that  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  not  only  counteracts 
the  radiation,  but  suggests  very  pleasing  possibilities  of  aerial 
flight.  After  further  discussion  he  then  turns  to  a  consideration 
of  the  planet's  rotation,  and  it  is  the  opening  sentence  to  which  we 
have  been  leading  up,  as  showing  the  judicial  state  of  mind  in  which 
Mr.  Serviss  has  written : — "  Thus  far  we  have  found  so  much  of 
brilliant  promise  in  the  Earth's  twin  sister  that  I  hesitate  to 
approach  another  phase  of  the  subject  which  may  tend  to  weaken 
the  faith  of  some  readers  in  the  habitability  of  Venus," 


NOTES. 

Comet  Notes. — Several  successive  orbits  of  Giacobini's  Comet 
(d  1902)  have  been  published.  The  following  by  Dr.  •Eistenpart, 
from  observations  on  Dec.  3,  11,  22  (several  observations  on  each 
day),  is  probably  the  most  accurate.  The  large  perihelion  distance 
announced  last  month  is  fully  confirmed. 
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xV  diagram  o[  thv  orbit  is  appended,  drawn  from  the  above 
elements. 

There  appears  to  be  an  erratnm  in  Mr.  Lynn's  list  of  *'  Periodical 
Comets  due  in  1903  '*  in  last;  inontlr^  Ohsen>aiorff  (p.  6;^). 

The  Comet  Perrine-Lamp,  discovered  1896  Feb.  14,  is  not  a 
comet  of  short  period, 

Pre^^^nmably  the  comet  discovered  by  Perrine  on  1896  Dec.  8 
(whose  orbit  resembled  that  of  Piela's  Comet)  is  the  one  intended. 
A  period  of  about  6^  years  wua  found  for  this.     It  is  1896  YII. 

A  new  comet  (1903  a)  of  the  roth  magnitode  was  fouod  by 
Giacobini  at  Nice  on  Jan.  15, 

On  Jan,  19,  at  G^  28'"'9  ^lire  M,T.,  it  was  in  li.A.  22^  57"^  48', 
^'.  Dec.  2*=  i6;  daily  motion  -f  i"^  8*,  12'  North. 

Go  Jan,  21,  7**  9'"*5  Heidelberg  M,T..  iii  E.A.  22*'  59'"  52»-4, 
N.  2^  44  38". 


Approximate  epbi  nieris  fur  Berlin  midnight. 
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Brightness  on  Feb.  20,  nine  times  that  at  discovery. 


A.  C.  D, 


^I  IN  oil  PLAJfET  Notes. — Nine  new  planets  have  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  AVolf  at  Heidelberg:— KV  on  Dee,  23;  XW,  KX,  KY,  KZ 
on  Dec,  24  :  LA  on  Jan.  16 ;  LC  on  Jan,  19:  LD-,LE  on  Jan.  18. 
Their  magnitudes  range  from  12-5  to  14'5. 

LF  l^mag.  ii'3>  was  diseovored  by  Dugan  on  Jan.  19. 

KX  was  photographed  again  on  Jan,  16. 

KX  is  identitil  with  (tT,  disco vei^  in  1901,  and  both  are 
probably  identical  with  {i>^6)  Xswithip|>e. 

The  number  of  planets  dii^covewd  last  year  is  50,  which  is  the 
largest  annual  haul  ou  record.  *  A.  C,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Om*  HiLGER,  whose  death  ha:*  bt»en  announced,  was  born 
at  Darmstadt  on  January  ^o,  1S50,  where  he  paj^eii  his  apprentice- 
ship under  his  father,  who  wtis  ihe  master  of  the  mint.  At 
eighteen  years  of  iig©  bt*  went  with  hi:<  br^ither,  tbe  late  Mr,  Adam 
Hilgt^r,  to  Ptiris,  where  they  .started  a  workshop,  doing  much  good 
work  for  the  oli>$ervatory.     At  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Frauco-Gemiaii 
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war  in  1870,  being  Germans  tbey  had  to  leave  Paris  and  came  to 
London.  In  a  few  years  they  were  able  to  start  a  small  business 
as  scientific  instrument  makers,  and  the  name  of  Hilger  soon 
became  well  known  in  the  scientific  world.  In  1888  Mr.  Otto 
Hilger  was  appointed  by  Lord  Blythswood  to  take  charge  of  his 
private  laboratory,  where  he  was  until  1897,  when  the  death  of 
his  brother  compelled  him  to  return  to  London  to  carry  on  the 
business,  though  tbis  necessitated  leaving  partially  completed  a 
dividing-engine  for  ruling  diffraction-gratings  which  he  had  been 
constructing  under  Lord  Blythswood.  During  recent  years,  the 
demand  for  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  scientific  instruments  has 
greatly  increased,  and  many  men  of  science  will  regret  the  death 
of  a  maker  who  was  able  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  refine- 
ments in  workmanship.* 


The  jADBRiJf  Method  of  Base-measxjbing. — Our  article  in 
last  month's  number  has  brought  us  a  very  pleasant  letter  from 
Dr.  Benoit,  giving  some  additional  information  about  several  of 
the  matters  referred  to.  He  says  that  the  original  method  of 
M.  Jaderin  consisted  in  measuring  each  part  of  the  base  succes- 
sively by  means  of  a  steel  wire,  and  also  by  a  brass  wire,  and  from 
the  difference  of  the  two  measures  a  value  of  the  temperature  was 
computed,  and  consequently  the  actual  length  of  the  steel  wire  at 
normal  temperature.  Thanks  to  the  small  dilatation  of  nickel- 
steel,  it  became  possible  to  do  without  the  brass  wire  and  simply 
measure  the  temperature  by  thermometer,  and  now,  with  the  latest 
examples  of  this  alloy,  the  measure  of  temperature  may  be  neg- 
lected altogether  without  any  sensible  effect  on  the  measure  of  the 
base.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  in  last  month's  number 
that  the  resultant  form  of  the  weight  and  the  tension  of  the  wire 
is  nearly,  or  it  may  easily  be  made  quite,  in  the  direction  of  the 
staff,  so  that  there  is  no  weight  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man,  who  is 
thus  able  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  putting  the  wire  in  the 
proper  position. 

Dr.  Benoit  tells  us  that  the  most  perfect  standard  bars,  such  as 
those  which  have  been  given  to  the  signatories  to  the  Convention 
du  Metre,  are  made  of  an  alloy  of  platiuum  with  10  per  cent, 
of  iridium,  and  are  naturally  very  costly,  so  that  the  Bureau  Inter- 
national has  endeavoured  to  make  standard  bars  for  laboratory  use 
which  would  be  cheaper,  but  no  less  accurate.  First  these  were 
formed  of  brass  or  bronze  bars  with  a  plate  of  gold  or  silver  welded 
on  to  carry  the  divisions ;  now  there  is  no  plate,  and  the  bars  are 
formed  of  one  metal  only,  nickel  or  nickel-steel,  with  divisions 
engraved  on  them,  or,  as  stated  in  our  article,  some  are  end 
standards,  the  bars  being  cylinders  of  12  mm.  diameter.  A 
volume  recently  published  by  Dr.  Guillaume  on  the  Convention 
of  the  Metre  and  the  International  Bureau  affords  some  very 
interesting  reading  on  these  points. 


*  From  Nature,  1 903,  Jan.  8. 
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AitxoRMAL  Occult ATION a. — In  Ast.  Journal,  jS'o,  52S,  Prof.  G. 
W,  Hough,  of  the  Dearborn  Obs»^rvatory,  publishes  a  series  of 
observations  of  occultations,  and  recapituhites  the  well-kuo^vn 
ehisses  into  which  these  pbenomeua,  iiiay  be  divided  : — ( i )  lastaii- 
tarieous ;  (2)  slow ;  (3)  change  of  brightness  of  star ;  (4)  pro- 
jectioris  on  limb.  He  states  with  gome  contidenee  that  tbt^  third 
class  is  due  to  the  star  being  a  double,  and  of  sejmration  large 
enough  to  be  detected  telescopieally.  In  his  list  of  92  occultations 
ho  notes  two  cases  of  this  kind,  when,  ou  search  being  made  in 
catalogues,  the  star  was  found  to  be  double.  On  the  other  band, 
one  ease  of  this  kind  is  noted  when  the  star  is  not  found  to  bts  a 
double,  ami  oji  one  oeeasion  the  occultation  of  a  known  double  was 
observed,  but  there  is  no  note  that  the  phenooienou  was  abnorraah 


PiioF.  MiLiiAM  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Field 
31emorial  Observator}^  of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Prof.  Safltord, 

Erratum*— In  Januarv  number,  page  70,  line  i,  for  *'DY^Ifc" 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
will  take  place  on  Friday,  February  13,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  nest  Meeting  of  the  British  Astronoiuica!   Asscrciation  will 
kbe  on  Wednesday,  February  25, 


From  an  Oxfokd  Note-Book. 

There  is  no  need  to  pniise  the  paper  which  opens  voh  sxiii,  of 
the  Astronamicid  Jotu^iHil,  The  tpialitj  of  Mr.  8.  C.  Chandlers 
work  is  by  this  tirae  well  known,  and  his  exiiaustive  discussion  of 
**the  proHable  value  of  the  constant  of  aberration"  provides  us 
with  a  result  w  hich  will  not  be  easily  improved.  He  arrives  at 
the  figure  ao"'52  **if  a  rounded  decimal  is  preferred  for  a  con- 
ventional value  of  this  ctmataut  "  :  and  if  we  adopt  the  velocity  of 
I  light  found  by  ejcpernnent,  this  corresponds  to  a  solar  parallax 
8"*7S.  The  values  of  the^e  quantities  used  in  our  }^autical 
Almatujt(»  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  were  2o"*445i  and 
^■*S4S ;  but  as  the  residt  of  a  Conference  of  Superintendents  of 
lEphemerides  held  at  Fai'is  in  1S96,  the  adopted  values  were 
changed  at  the  begiuning  of  this  century  to  20  "47  and  S'-So,  It 
wms  remarired  at  the  ttuie  that  the  moment  for  making  the  change 
was  most  unfortunate,  since  we  were  ou  the  eve  of  completion  of 
much  better  detemnnations :  and  how  just  a  criticism  this  was  has 
boen  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  w4thin  a  few 
y«ar$.  In  his  article  on  **  Astronoroy ''  in  the  Sopplemeot  to  the 
KktjfetiQiHg^  MnMammeOj  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  himself 
giv€«  (aa  lli^  beet  yalues  for  ih^$e  constants  available  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  articled  20*53  for  aberration  and  8*762  for  solar 
parallax^  which  are  seosibly  different  from  those  adopted  at  the 
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Paris  Conference,  in  which  he  took  an  active  and  influential  part. 
And  Mr.  Chandler's  new  values  agree  with  those  of  Newcomb  in 
direction,  and  do  not  difEer  much  as  regards  the  actual  magnitude 
for  the  errors  of  the  adopted  values.  It  seems  a  thousand  pities 
that  this  conference  was  ever  held,  and  the  only  profit  we  have 
from  it  is  the  lesson  that  the  next  change  should  be  made  with 
great  care.  Before  thinking  of  it  we  must  see  what  value  of  the 
solar  parallax  comes  out  of  the  Eros  observations,  and  from  the 
li£:ht-equation  as  deduced  by  Prof.  Sampson  from  the  Harvard 
observations  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  The  Oa-pe  parallax,  8" '80, 
seemed  so  well  supported  by  the  beautiful  accordance  of  the 
observations  that  we  were  tempted  to  regard  it  as  appn  aching 
linality ;  but  there  now  seems  some  reason  to  think  it  is  sensibly 
too  large. 


A  PROPOSAL  has  been  made,  the  details  of  which  I  am  scarcely 
at  liberty  to  publish  as  yet,  that  tables  of  7-tigure  loujarirhms  of 
the  Trigonometrical  functions  to  seconds  of  arc  (similar  to  Bagay's, 
which  have  become  scarce)  should  be  printed.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  anyone  interested  in  this  matter  in  any  way  would  let  me 
know  his  opinion  upon  it.  Would  7  figures  be  enough,  for 
instance?  Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  printing  8  figures,  as  Sir 
David  Gill  found  were  wanted  in  his  heliometer  work  ?  Is  it 
<inough  (or  too  much)  to  go  to  every  i"'o  ?  and  so  on.  Again,  if 
any  such  work  is  in  progress  in  any  other  country  we  should,  of 
course,  be  glad  to  know,  as  it  might  obviate  the  necessity  of  under- 
takmg  it  in  England. 

If  anything  is  to  come  of  the  movement  so  ably  initiated  by  the 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Society  for  improving  the  position  of 
science  throughout  this  country,  it  will  be  by  the  diligent  help  of 
all  who  have  the  true  interests  of  science  at  heart.  Not  only  great 
matterd  but  small  must  receive  attention ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  circumstance  is  too  trifling  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
%  way  of  illustration  I  will  set  down  here,  just  as  they  were  re- 
ceived from  a  correspondent,  some  notes  on  entries  in  '  Whitaker's 
Almanac'  for  1903.  Under  the  heading  "Societies  and  Insti- 
tutions "  we  have : — 

At  head  of  list  —  Eoyal  Academy  ;  full  list  of  members, 
associates,  former  presidents,  &c. 

Between  Eoyal  Naval  Scripture-Eeaders'  Society  and  Sailors' 
Orphan  Grirls'  School  and  Home  is — Royal  Society. 

The  British  Academy  is  not  mentioned.  Under  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  we  read — President- Elect, 
Sir  J.  Norman,  i\E.S. 

I  don't  know  exactly  who  is  the  man  to  put  some  of  these  things 
right,  but  some  of  them  are  clearly  wrong  as  they  stand. 
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Ti!E  Fixme  correspondent  sends  an  ariibmetical  pnzKle  from  the 
National  liemnv  of  1902  December,  p.  583,  which  will  serve  very 
\i^\\  to  ilhmtrate  the  grave  need  of  an  elementary  Bcit^iititic 
etl  ligation  for  our  journalists  and  politicians,  who  aie  apt  to  in  tike 
light  of  their  own  deficiencies  in  this  respect  :^ 

Two  y^arif  iipo  the  Rcpublicaus  i^lecfed  tlicir  PrcBideut  and  n  mojority  in 
t\w  Lower  llmisp  uf  Cunirrespi.  Tbejr  inajoritj  was  4.^,  Tin?  miijinrity  this 
yrur  lina  iioi  l>e«n  defiiiilply  deteruiined  ut  tlie  time  I  write,  but  it  will  be 
jt]>proxiHmtely  25.  Tbnt  in  to  my\  in  two  jears  the  strength  of  the  Kepubl^cans 
btit*  Iwtui  dimiiiinlH'd  ido  per  cent.  Two  years  nji^o  tlie  Repvibliaiii  Candidate 
iWr  Governor  of  New  York  wae  elected  by  a  riiajonty  of  iiioro  tiian  iii^oco. 
TbiB  yenr  bia  iiinjurity  is  under  12,000,  a  loss  5 11  roLind  fignrta  of  900  per 
i^enU  Here  h  a  very  simple  aritbmctioal  problem:— J f  in  two  yeara  tha 
Kppiiblicane  sua  lain  a  loa*  of  100  per  cent,  of  thptr  majority  in  tbe  llouae 
of  lU'presentativfB,  and  900  per  cent,  of  their  majority  in  the  State  of  I^ew 
York,  wberfv  will  tlu^y  be  two  years  hence,  assiindng  tbat  the  rate  of  loss  is 
muinlaint'd  ? 

Mliy  should  ^nch  gross  hlnnders  about  an  eletnentarj  notion 
like  percentages  he  printed  and  read  without  a  blush  in  company 
which  would  be  horritied  at  a  false  quantity?  SiuipJy,  of  course, 
because  the  traditious  art?  lamentably  wrong.  It  has  not  hitherto 
been  considered  part  <if  the  education  of  a  gentleman  to  know  what 

[n  percentaf^c  is  or  how  to  use  it,  though  it  is  still  considered 
esi^ential  that  lie  should  l>e  acquainted  with  various  arbitrary  rnles 

I  of  an  ancient  language. 


I 


JIat  I  offer  a  respectful  hitt  hearty  welcome  to  Miss  Gierke's 
new  hook?  Anythint;  like  a  review  of  such  a  great  work  could 
not  be  at  tempt  tni  in  this  place ;  and,  indeed^  I  have  only  glanced  at 
the  hook  as  yet*  But  even  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we 
have  f>:^foi\*  us  something  more  than  a  history  or  summary^  (albeit 
accunite  and  critical)  of  results  obtained ;  we  have  indications  of 
hnfs  of  ftthtre  fvorl\  which  should  be  most  valuable  as  guides. 
The  hints  generally  come  at  the  ends  of  t  he  chapters— ^.i;»  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  IL  it  is  remarked  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
s^tudying  the  influeuce  on  the  spectrum  of  an  element  of  the 
presence  of  another  element, — a  piece  of  work  which  explains 
itself  and  which  could  be  undertaken  with  contidence  at  almost  any 
hil»oratory.  Another  example  is  the  connection  of  eolifur  variab'dity 
w  ith  change  in  the  sj^etnrum,  which  might  be  shared  between  two 
workers*  with  advantage.  And  so  on.  Anyone  looking  for  work 
should  be  able  to  tiud  it  eaaily  if  he  will  read  this  book  \dtb  care. 


A  ToLr>i«  of  HtarH€*s  CkflUcti^n*  recently  issued  by  the  Oxford 
Historical  8l^^iery  gives  a  few  incidental  references  to  the  Astro- 
uomers  of  the  lime  (1717-1719),  especially  Jlalley,  who  was  then 
8aviUau  IVoft>s4or  of  G«»ometrT  at  Oacfoixl.  Hallej  li^  been  a 
c«md)date  for  the  Omr  of  Aatrommy  10  169 u  but  v«s  no!  elected, 
owti^  paHly  10  >1aia8le«d^a  aatagoMStie  uifluMMe*     In  1704, 
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however,  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  G-eometry,  and  he  seems  to 
have  treated  it  practically  as  though  it  were  that  of  Astronomy — 
teaching  Astronomy  and  calling  it  Geometry.  Thus  Hearne  records 
under  date  17 19,  May  6  : — 

This  morning  Dr.  Halley,  at  8  o'clock,  read  a  Geometry  Lecture,  as  usual. 
The  Subject  was  about  the  late  Meteor.  I  am  told  he  makes  it  to  be  at  least 
60  miles  high,  whereas  Whist  on  had  made  it  about  42.  He  describ'd  its 
velocity  and  the  Places  where  seen,  but  left  the  Causes  to  be  explained  by  the 
>Iatural  Philosophy  Eeader,  Dr.  Fayrer  of  Magd.  Coll.,  who  is  by  no  means 
qualify'd.     (p.  339.) 

There  is  here  some  suggestion  that  the  motion  of  the  meteor 
might  be  described  in  a  Geometry  Lecture,  but  the  "causes'' 
belonged  to  Natural  Philosophy  ;  but  probably  the  division  of  the 
subject  was  merely  a  friendly  arrangement,  for  the  lines  separating 
departments  of  science  were  very  nebulous  in  those  days.  When 
Bradley,  same  years  later,  was  Professor  of  Astronomy,  his  chief 
income  was  derived  from  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy;  and 
here  is  another  extract  from  Hearne,  which  seems  to  show  that 
there  might  be  transitions  from  one  Chair  to  another,  which  seem 
still  more  curious  to  us  now : — 

Has  heard  that  Dr.  Halley  will  be  put  up  for  History  Professor,  if  there 
should  be  a  vacancy,  and  that,  upon  succesis,  Mr.  Whiteside  aims  at  the  Savilian 
Profeissorship  of  Geometry,     (p.  257.) 


MEin?iON  is  made  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  being  removed  from 
his  post  of  Surveyor-General  to  K.  George's  works  on  May  8, 
17 1 8,  as  "  he  is  now  near  90  years  of  age,  and  is  justly  esteem'd  a 
great  Mathematician,  and  the  best  Architect  of  his  Time." 
Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  he  was  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Oxford  (i  661-1673)  and  only  became  an  architect 
by  accident.  He  was  consulted,  as  a  scientific  man  who  could  give 
advice  on  difficulties  of  construction,  about  the  roof  of  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre,  and  this  drew  his  attention  to  architecture, 
with  results  which  we  all  know.  Of  Newton  there  is  only  the 
following : — 

Jan.  22  (Wed.)  17  jl    I  have  been  told  that  the  said  Catalogue  of  y*  Royal 

Society  is  a  List  to  shew  what  all  are  good  and  bad  for,  and  y*  Sip  Isaac 
Newton,  President  of  y'  Society,  bath  prohibited  it. 

The  said  Sir  Isaac  hath  published  a  Paper  to  shew  the  reasonableness  why 
Guineas  should  fall.  But  he  is  laugh'd  at  for  it.  The  said  Sir  Isaac  is  a  great 
Whig.  And  so  is  Dr.  Halley,  tho'  he  pretends  to  be  a  Tory.  In  short 
Dr.  Halley  hath  little  or  no  Religion. 


Theeb  is  no  mention  of  Flam  steed  in  the  volume,  but  in  a 
previous  volume  of  Hearne  there  is  a  curious  entry  dated  Oct.  31, 
1715:— 

Oct.  31  (Mon.).  Mr.  John  Flamsteed,  the  Astronomer,  was  born  at  Darby. 
His  Father  was  a  wealthy  MaLster,  and  this  Gentleman  being  deformed  and 
therefore  the  Outcast  of  the  Family,  was  employed  by  his  Father  to  carry  out 
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Malt  with  tlie  brewing  Pan  ;  but  finding  this  -way  of  carrvirijEr  very  f  iresomep  he 
invented  iind  xhuIg  with  his  own  haiida  a  wljeel-barrow,  by  w^^  he  I bonght  l^ 
have  eased  tiie  trouble  and  Pains  of  earrying  it  on  bis  Back ;  but  instead  of 
Ejtfle  he  found  greater  Trimble,  \h^  Burthen  now  being  niarn  eonsiderable  thitn 
bt^fore^  by  rt?ajion  be  liad  n  miieh  larger  Quantity  to  convey  uwtty  at  a  time. 
This  incjDvenienee  made  him  repent  y^  ever  he  had  made  a  wbeel-brirrow,  the 
lhouj;ht  tjf  w*^"  be  could  ne"Fep  altenvards  en  dure.  At  leisure  times  he  studned 
the  Art  of  Astronom j,  kn. 

And  then  details  are  given ^  not  very  correctly,  of  his  astro- 
nomreal  careen  for  lialf  a  page  which  we  may  omit,  Tlieu  Hearne 
reiuros  to  the  wheel -bar  row  ; — - 

By  the  way  I  must  note  that  he  bath  a  very  great  aversion  to  a  Tvbe#l-bnrrovr, 

ocoaaioued  by  this  accident.      At  a  certain  time  at  Greenwich  he  iiappened  m 

Le  came  out  of  the  Ship  Tavern  in  company  of  Mr.Lo  Peyperand  Mr.  Latham, 

I  he  latter  a  good  mvver  in    etune,  and  the  former  an   excellent  Painter  lor 

jAntiquesT  beiug  oeremaniouB  he  happened  in  laUing  leaye  to  go  bai'kwarde  and 

#0  to  fall  iuto  a  wbeel-barrow,  wijidi  moveti  dow  ti  the  Hill  with  Fbrnstecd  in 

[jit  and  catis^ed  much  laughter  among  the  Spectators,  to  the  great  Regret  of 

fFlamsteed  himself,  who  eould    not  forbear  to  tell  tbem  the   reason   of  hia 

[Aversion  to  a  wbool-barrow.     (He  died  in  the  latter  End  of  the  year  1719.) 

How  Hearae  g^ot  hold  of  this  story  does  not  appear.     Tfc  is  set 

|d'-nvn  a  jyropos  of  nodiing^  and  the  whole  eutry  is  an  admixture  oi 

[trutli  and  error.     If  the  Ship  Tnvern  t;taod  where  it  does  now, 

f  we  cannot  well  imagine  the   wlieel-barrow  running  "  down  the 

Eill  •* ;  for  this  famous  host^'l^y  is  oq  the  river  bank*     The  whole 

anecdote  is  tinged  \^  ith  ill-feeling  and  may,  have  been  told  by 

Hiilley,  who  was  no  friend  of  Flams  teed — tor  excellent  reasons, 

Bufc  that  is  too  long  a  story  to  touch  upon  here. 


A  CoiiiiEspoisT>Ex:r  kindly  sends  ine  an  amnsing  cutting  from 
the  Liverpool  Ddih^  Post  of  January  9,  i-epresenting  an  imaginary 
8cene  in  the  '*  l>im  and  Distant  Future,''  when  financial  distress 
bad  fallen  on  Olympus^  and  after  minor  troubles  have  been 
iliscussed,  the  last  straw  arrives  in  the  shape  of  a  Marconi 
mees^age : — 

*'  Confound  Marconi,"  snarled  Jove*  *'  Ever  sinee  limt  ternsetrial  beggar 
pMrU'd  bt»  wirele«a  t^^lisgraphy  he's  been  bothering  me  with  messages.  What's 
\u^  want  now  ?  [Opens,  and  retida.]  '  Kortii  Pole  Station,  Earth,  6  i  i'.m. — 
Anything  \vnn»g  wilii  the  threat  Comet  ?  Dne  here  at  6.  ^ot  in  sight  yet.' 
Anytbmg  \uong  !  1  dioubi  say  (bere  iivas  anytbing  wrong.  Those  swindUng 
I'rnitracturs.  Vuli'jin  m\d  Herenles,  have  jnst  failed  for  flfly  bilhon,  and  Plutiis 
and  Co.  huvq  had  to  close  in  consequence.  That's  where  we  are^  We  can't 
i4\ee  enoHtih  to  pn}  the  ^'ovember  meteors,  much  leas  to  run  aa  auto-comet  ! 
.Hang  it  all  T' 

"  Beet  k^U  Vm  fio/*  stigg^ted  OanTin«cl«, 

**  Hold  your  tongue.  ^Flaih  baoc  '  Owing  to  unfor«*een  and  nnavmdablo 
iNrtiutnatauix-^  *Ji«^  Auto-oomet  Serrioe  between  hero  and  Earth  16  tempoi-arily 

•^  Yes,  ftiir.** 

*'  Aud  wish  thoti)  all  the  ootnpUm^ntf  of  th«  muoh.  snd  hapiuf  it  finda  theoa 
w«*11.  »n  it  don't  leave  \k$  tit  thd  presont  sigusdlj.**  ftdded  Juno. 
-Ycs'tn/' 
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A  MONTHLY    REVIEW    OF    ASTRONOMY 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1903  February  13. 

Mr.  E.  B.  KwoBBL,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

.  Secretaries :  F.  W.  Dyson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  an  1 
E.  T.  Whittakbs,  M.A. 

Teb  Meeting  met  at  5  o'clock  p.m.,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
passed  on  1902  February  14. 

Mr.  Whittdker  read  the  notice  convening  the  Meeting,  and  the 
lifiniites  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  Chairman.    Gentlemen,  T  regret  to  say  that  our  Presideut 
will  not  be  with   us  to-day.     I  feel   sure  it  will  be   entirely 
consonant  with  the  feelings   of  every  Fellow  present  that  we 
should  express  our  deep  sympathy  with  Dr.  Glaisher  in  the  sad 
circumstances  which  have  prevented   him  from  being  here  and 
presiding   on  this   important   occasion.     If  it  meets  with  your 
wishes,  I  will  ask  you  to  authorize   me  to  be  the  medium  of 
conveying  to  the  President  an  expression  of  your  sympathy. 
.  The  Meeting  signified  agreement  with  the  Chairman's  proposition. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Mollis  read  the  Report  of  the  Auditors,  which  stated 
that  they  had  examined  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  th6  yeai* 
1902,  and  had  found  and  certified  the  same  to  be  correct.    The 
cash  balance  in  hand  on  1902  December  31  was  ^521  68.  od,  as 
compared  with  ^388  i8s.  lod.  on  1902  January  i,  and  that  tbe 
invested  capital  was  the  same  as  last  year.     They  had  inspected 
the  books,  instruments,  and  other  effects  in  the  possession  of  the 
SoQiety,  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  they 
^dded  two  recommendations :    the   first,   Mr.  Hollis   remarked, 
was  perhaps  unnecessary,  remembering  the  alteration  of  the  Bye- 
law  which  would  be  proposed  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Meeting,  for 
Hwas  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Auditors'  opinion  it  would  be 
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advisable  that  the  amount  of  the  Composition-Fee  should  he  in- 
creased, and  that  this  amount  shoald  depend  on  the  length  of 
time  that  the  Cotnpotinder  bad  befrn  a  Fellow.  The  second  note 
recommended  that  as  a  matter  of  account  a  Capital  Account 
should  be  kept,  in  wliich  the  amount  paid  for  Gompositiou-Eees 
should  appear. 

l%c  Chairman,  I  may  point  out,  with  reference  to  the  last 
recommendation  of  the  Auditors,  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Society  that  \i'as  the  system  adopted^  and  the  Accounts  then 
always  showed  the  amounts  that  had  been  received  for  Composition- 
Fees,  and  also  the  special  investments  of  that  money.  I  will  now 
ask  the  Secretaries  to  present  the  Annual  Eeport. 

Mi'.  DijSim  read  the  list  of  names  of  Feilowa  and  Associates  who 
had  died  during  the  year  1902,  with  some  extracts  from  the  obituary 
notices  prepared  by  the  CounciL  Besides  the  two  Associates, 
M*  H.  Faye  and  Prof.  M.  A.  Cornu,  the  Society  has  lost  by  death 
the  following  Fellows ; — J.  J.  Aubertin,  Col.  Cowper,  Comm.  E.  J, 
Griflii],  Otto  Hilger,  A,  Kennedy,  G.  D*  Xjardner,  Eev.  E.  Wiltshire, 

Mr,  Whittakcr  read  extracts  from  the  Exports  of  Observatories,  ■ 
which  included  those  belonging  to  the  following  amateur  astro-  I 
nomers :  Mr.  Crossley,  Mr,  Espio,  Dr.  Isaac  Eoberts,  Dr.  A.  W, 
Eoberts  (Lovedale,  South  Africa),  Mr,  Saunder,  Mr.  Tebhutt 
(K.  S.  Wales),  Mr.  W.  E.  Wilson,  and  the  Eousdon  Observatory 
(late  Sir  C.  Peek). 

Mi\  Dif^fm  read  extracts  from  the  notes  on  the  progress  of 
astronomy  during  the  year,  wbich  dealt  with  the  following 
subjects :  Meteoric  Astronomy,  Discovery  of  Minor  Planets, 
Solar  Activity,  Variable  Stars,  Double  Stars,  the  Comets  of  1902, 
Star  Catalogues,  the  Astrographic  Chart,  Determination  of  the 
Solar  Motion,  Nova  Persei,  Stellar  Spectroscopy,  and  Mr.  E.  T. 
Whittaker  s  Mathematical  Investigations. 

Th/'  Chamnan,  The  Council  have  awarded  the  Society's  Grold 
Medal  to  Professor  Hermann  Stnive  for  liis  work  on  the  Satellites 
of  Saturn.  In  the  unfortunate  absence  of  omr  President,  I  will 
call  upon  Professor  Turner  to  lay  before  jou  the  grounds  on 
whidi  this  a\\ard  has  been  made. 

Professor  IL   //.  Turntr  read  an  interesting  and  able  account, 
prepared  by  himself*  of  Dr.  Hermann  Struve's  work,     (Before  the 
begmoing  of  this  addivss.  Count  von  Berustorff,  representing  the 
German  Atnbaasador,  had  eutertKi  the  rcx>m,  and  occupied  a  seat    M 
ou  the  frtmt  bench.)  1 

TAf  Chmrmaun  Count  von  Bernstorff,  we  thank  yon  for  jour 
presence  to-day  to  receive  coi  behalf  of  Professor  Hermann  Stmve 
the  Meilal  which  T  will  ask  you  to  present  to  him.  In  trans- 
milting  it  to  Professor  Stnire,  we  beg  tou  to  assure  him  that  this 
{onnal  recomition  of  his  work  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  keen 
iuteres^t  and  appivciation  with  which  his  achievements  have  been 
followed  hj  Aelvoiioiiiers.  This  mark  of  our  eateem  will  possiblj 
ba  ealiaiicad  bjr  the  knowledge  tluit  it  ranks  him  fiith  his  venerable 
iilbaib  Olto  Sbwa,  and  his  lamou:^  grandfather,  Wilhelm  Struve 
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Count  von  Bemsiorff.     Gontlemen,  in  the  name  of  my  com- 

'^  patriot  I  express  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  high  recognition  you 

have  bestowed  on  him  in  tho  form  of  this  beantiful  MedaL     You 

have  paid  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  eminent  work  that  he  has 

j' performed,  but  also  to  the  science  and  scientific  methods  of  my 

country,     (Applause.)     You  have  shown  that  Science  is  a  link 

'  between  our  nations,  and  that  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 

nations  is  pst  as  international  and  just  as  universal  as  the  light 

of  the  stars  w  ith  which  you  deal     (Applause.)     Personally,  I  beg 

to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  having  been  allowed  to  assist  at 

your  Meeting  to-day.     (Applause,) 

Lord  Mosne,  1  beg  to  move,  *'  That  the  Eeport  now  read  be 
received  and  adopted,  and  that  it  be  printed  and  circulated  in  the 
usual  mauner,  together  with  the  Iteport  of  the  Auditors  and  the 
President's  Address." 

Mr.  TF*  W,  Bryant  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously, 

TTie  Ohmrman,  We  now  come  to  the  Special  bnsinese  of  to-day's 
Meeting,  and  I  will  call  upon  the  Treasurer  to  introduce  it. 

Mr.  W,  H*  Maw.  Gentlemen,  you  already  know  by  the  notice 
of  to-day*s  Meeting  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  alteration  of  the 
Bye-law  relating  to  the  amount  of  the  Co  in  position -Fee.  For  some 
years  an  increase  of  this  fee  has  been  advocated  by  the  Auditors. 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  has  considered  the  matter  must  hare 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  Com  position -Fee  of  zo 
guineas  is  quite  inadequate  ;  but  there  were  several  reasons  why  it 
was  deemed  not  desirable  to  make  this  change  before.  The  Council 
now  proposes  to  put  to  the  Fellows  this  proposition  for  their 
approval ; — '*  That  the  Cora  position -Fee  be  increased  to  30  guineas, 
which  will  be  reduced  after  the  first  five  years  by  one  guinea  each 
year  until  a  minimum  of  5  guineas  is  reached."  So  long  as  the 
Composition-Fee  w^as  20  guineas,  it  was  (juite  impossible  to 
provide  a  diminishing  scale  for  compounding,  as  the  amount  was 
inadequate  to  begin  with.  The  present  arrangement  has  received 
considerable  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  I  am  sure  we 
all  hope  that  it  will  comraend  itself  to  the  Fellows,  I  now  beg 
to  move;  "That  the  Composition-Fee  be  raised  to  30  guineas, 
and  be  reduced  by  one  guinea  each  year,  after  5  years,  to  a 
minimum  of  5  guineas,  and  that  Bye-law  23  be  altered  accordingly." 
This  resolution  has  been  proposed  by  the  Council,  and  we  trust 
it  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

The  motion  w^as  seconded  by  Mr.  Dyson. 

The  Chairman,  I  invite  debate  now  upon  the  proposals  of  the 
Council  in  this  matter. 

Mr,  Mitehhiir,  T  should  like  to  ask,  Sir,  if  this  proposition  is 
passed  whether  it  will  iu  any  way,  and  if  so,  in  what  way,  affect 
the  older  members— members  who  may  have  been  members  of  the 
Society  for  20  years,  aud  who  may  wish  to  pay  the  Composition-Fee? 

The  Chmrman.  Perhaps  I  might  answer  that  question  at  once 
iti  order  to  facilitate  the  debate.     For  the  first  five  years,  after  a 
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Fellow  has  joined,  he  will  pay  the  full  CoinpomtioiiTFee  of  30 
guineas.  The  Composition-Fee  will  then  be  dim ini shed  hy  ODje 
guinea  each  spccesHive  year  of  his  Fellowship  until  a  mimmum  of 
5  i^uiueas  is  reached.  Therefore^  in  the  case  you  mention  of 
a  Fellow  wlio  has  been  for  20  years  a  member  of  the  Society, 
d\iring  the  first  5  years  of  liia  membership  he  would  have  had 
to  pay  30  guineas,  but  as  the  Compoaition-Fee  has  sitiee  been 
dimiuisbed  by  15  years — equal  to  15  guineas — out  of  the  20  years, 
-he  would  only  have  to  pay  1 5  guineas, 

Dj\  Spitta.  Supposing  this  m  carried  and  a  Fellow  wishes  to 
compound  at  once,  bow  about  the  subscription  of  2  guineas  due 
to-day  ? 

71w  Chairman.  The  subscription  was  due  on  the  8th  February, 
not  to-tlay,  (Laugliter.)  1  should  like,  in  the  first  place,  to 
recognize  on  this  occasion  the  very  great  services  which  have  been 
rendered  to  the  Council  on  the  Coniposition  question  by  our 
Treasurer.  (Hear,  hear,)  The  matter  has  been  brought  up  at 
Several  meetiuga  during  the  past  year,  and  the  Treasurer  has  spared 
no  pains  whatever  to  elucidate  by  statistics  all  the  points  and 
questions  raised,  and  be  has  enabled  the  Council  to  come  to  what 
1  think  is  a  wise  conclusion  upon  a  matter  which  might  at  first 
appear  rather  difficult  of  solution.  Therefore^I  think  we  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  assistance  be  bas  given. 

The  points  tbat  the  Fellows,  1  think,  should  consider  on  this 
subject  arepernaps  obvious,  but  I  wdll  merely  mention  them  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting.  The  great  differenee  which  exists  at  the 
present  time,  as  compared  with  the  old  days  when  the  Compo- 
sition-Fee was  established  some  70  years  ago,  is  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  money — the  diflference  in  the  value  of  securities.  At 
the  time  that  the  Coinposition-Fee  first  originated  in  the  early  years 
of  the  last  centurvt  5  per  cent,  interest  could  he  obtained  with  good 
Becurity,  and  3  per  cent.  Consols  then  yiehled  at  least  3  J  per  cent, 
if  not  3^  per  cent,  return.  Therefore,  the  amount  obtainable  from 
the  Composition-Fee  in  those  days  was  much  larger  than  is  possi- 
ble now,  when  3  per  cent,  is  the  high  test  amount  one  can  receive 
on  Trustee  Stocks.  Then,  taking  into  account  the  increased 
expenditure  of  the  Society,  you  will  see  that  the  returns  possible 
from  a  Composition-Fee  which  would  be  adequate  60  or  70  years 
ago  must  be  inadequate  at  the  present  time. 

Ah\  Hdlis.  As  1  happen  to  have  been  one  oE  the  Auditors  on 
all  the  occasions  to  which  Mr.  Maw  bas  referred  when  the  sugges- 
tion to  alter  the  Bye-law  was  made,  I  think  I  may  say  that  the 
proposition  put  forward  by  Mr,  Maw  is  altogether  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Auditors,  In  the  year  1896  I  was  Auditor 
with  the  late  Mr.  Sidney  Waters,  and  he  entered  with  me  into  this 
subject  with  some  enthusiasm,  and  we  thought  that  supposing  the 
Council  did  not  feel  inclined  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  we  might 
bring  it  forward  as  private  members,  as  we  were  entitled  t<}  do, 
.  Therefore,  we  went  into  the  question  in  some  detail,  and  considered 
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thj^figure&r  from  several  points  of  view,  and,  like  Mr.  Maw,  came  tb 
tftie  GbnblUsion  that  30  guineas  was,  in  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
jtist  ahoat  the  Composition-Fee  the  Fellows  should  be  asked  to  pay. 
Mr.  Waters,  as  you  know,  died  a  few  years  ago  and  the  matter  went 
Bio  further,  but  I  have  a  letter  from  him  in  my  hand  in  which  he 
expresses  his  opinion  that  30  guineas  is  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
ispmposition  at  entrance.  As  to  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the 
Gompounding-Fee,  I  think  that  Mr.  Maw  is  not  quite  liberal  enough, 
if  he  had  let  the  diminution  begin  after  two  or  perhaps  three  years 
of  membership  I  think  the  figures  would  have 'been  more  equitable. 
As  it  is,  the  proposed  scheme  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  Society 
as  compared  with  that  now  existing,  which  I  can  show  in  this 
way;^  Examining  the  dates  of  entrance  of  present  Fellows,  I  find 
that  if  every  non-compounding  Fellow  had  compounded  a  month 
ago  at  the  old  rates  the  Society  would  have  received  7,840  guineas, 
but  that  if  this  resolution  is  passed  and  they  all  compound  to- 
morrow they  will  pay  the  Society  8,564  guineas  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  diminution  began  after  3  years,  the  total  sum  received 
would  be -about  7,900  guineas.  However,  I  should  not  think  of 
proposing  an  amendment,  knowing  the  danger  that  attends  amend- 
ments, for  they  sometimes  spoil  a  well- thought  out  scheme,  and  I 
think  that  that  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Maw  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  quite  meets  the  case. 

Lord  Rosse,  The  only  objection  I  have  to  the  proposition  is 
that  it  does  not  abolish  that  obsolete  coin,  the  guinea,  as  I  think 
it  might  have  done. 

■Mr.  A.B.Hinks,  Might  I  ask  what  is  the  view  of  the  Council  upon 
1/Ke  following  point :  Whether  the  Composition-Fee  should  not 
depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  age  of  the  Fellow  joining  ? 
"That  point  was  suggested  to  me  this  afternoon  by  a  Fellow  of  the 
iSodety  who  is  not  here,  and  who  is  an  actuary.  No  doubt  the 
Council  has  already  considered  it.  I  suppose  the  obvious  answer 
ioight  be  that  the  present  arrangement  will  encourage  young 
•FeUows  to  pay  the  Composition-Fee  without  putting  too  much 
^couragement  on  the  non-compounders. 

Major  Hills,  In  view  of  Mr.  Hinks's  remarks,  I  might  give  a 
-few  comparisons  of  the  new  Composition-Fee  with  the  actuarial 
jGomposition-Fee.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  when  a  man  joins 
the  Society  he  joins  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  should  provide  a 
'fium  which  will  produce  2  guineas  a  year  for  that  period.  Now, 
the  average  age  at  which  a  man  joins  the  Society  is  40  years, 
und  the  expectation  of  life  for  a  man  40  years  old  is  26  years. 
Therefore,  supposing  a  Fellow  joins  the  Society  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  in  the  Society  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  should  provide 
2  guineas  a  year  for  26  yeiars — the  present  value  of  which  is,  roughly, 
•36  guineas.  He  is  now  to  be  let  off  with  30  guineas,  so  that  the 
proposal  is  slightly  in  favour  of  the  Compounder.  At  the  end  of  10 
•J'fears,  under  the  old  Bye-law,  he  would  have  had  to  pay  20  guineas, 
'abd-'uhdet  tliie  new  scheme,  after  that  period,  he  will  have  to  pay 
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25  giiineaa,  wliile  the  strict  actuarial  fee  would  be  29  ;  and  so  on  it 
runs  down  until  after  50  years*  membership  he  pays  about  the 
correct  amount.  Probably  the  Society  under  the  new  scheme  loses 
shghtly  i!  a  man  compounds  before  the  age  of  90.  (Laughter.)  As 
to  the  point  of  age  on  election,  of  course  it  becomes  an  interesting 
proposition  lor  the  new  Fellow  to  decide  whether  it  is  worth  liia 
while  to  compound  or  not.  ]Vow  the  critical  age  will  be  46'36 
years,  or  46  years,  131  days,  4  hours.  (Laughter.)  If  he  is 
younger  than  that,  it  will  pay  him  to  compomid ;  if  he  is  older, 
it  will  not. 

Mr.  Seahrohe,  Major  Hills  has  given  tbe  actuarial  grounds 
only  for  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  q^uestion  of  compounding, 
hut  another  reason  a  man  may  have  for  not  compounding  is  the 
length  of  his  piu'se. 

M}\  Ben'tf,  May  I  ask  if  the  rate  of  diminution  begins  from 
the  time  a  Fellow  joins  the  Society,  or  from  this  date  ? 

The  CJiah^mn,  After  the  first  five  years  of  his  being  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

Major  I/ilh,  in  reply  to  a  point  raised,  said  :  U  you  will  hear 
with  me  I  will  give  you  some  more  facts  as  to  the  amount  a 
Fellow  pays  to  t}ie  Society.  "We  will  take  the  age  at  which  he  is 
admitted  to  the  Society  as  40,  and  assume  that  he  lives  26  years 
longer,  and  that  the  money  he  pays  to  the  Society  hears  interest 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  and  is  taken  as  capitalized  at  his  death. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  annual  subscriber,  paying  J2  2s.  od, 
all  through  his  Fellowship,  pays  S4  guineas  in  all  to  the  Society, 
whereas  the  Compounder  pays  48  guineas,  Ll^nder  the  new  pro- 
posal, the  annual  subscriber  pays  osaetly  the  same^  84  guineas,  but 
the  Compounder  pays  a  different  amount,  according  to  the  year  lie 
compounds,  but,  taking  26  years  as  the  average  term  of  member- 
ship,  he  pays  from  69  to  92  guineas,  according  as  he  compounds  in 
his  first  to  his  twenty -fifth  year  of  fellowship.  Therefore  the 
Compounder  who  compounds  at  entrance  now  ]>ayB  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  average  of  all  the  Fellows  on  the  old  system. 
Under  those  circumstances,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Society  can 
lose  by  adopting  the  present  proposition. 

Mr.  Intvards.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  by  adopting  this 
proposal  the  Society  would  gain,  because  if  everyone  compounds 
and  pays  the  Society  8^000  guineas,  the  interest  on  this  sum  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  at  the 
present  rata. 

Major  Bilh,  What  you  ought  to  consider  is  -£8,000  for  a 
period  something  less  than  26  years, 

The  Chairman.  In  a  discussion  on  this  subjecf,  you  cannot 
introduce  any  actuarial  arguments  into  the  question.  The  Com- 
pounders,  comparatively,  have  been  few  each  year,  about  7  or  8, 
and  consetiuently  they  do  not  form  sufficient  data  for  any  actuarial 
calculations.  The  thing  has  to  be  judgetl  in  a  broader  sense  than 
from  au  actuarial  standpoint,  because  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  solationa. 
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J/r.  E,  W.  Maumler.  I  thiok  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  are  not  proceeding  liastily  in  this  matter,  because  in  this 
room,  28  years  ago,  one  of  the  Aurlitors,  who  was  also  an  actuary, 
gave  m©  a  long  explanation  of  hia  scheme  for  getting  oyer  this 
difficulty  then,  and  it  baa  been  before  the  Society  in  an  infonnal 
way  more  or  less,  1  believe,  from  that  day  to  this, 

Mi\  Lynn,  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  in  this  dia- 
cussion  on  compounders  and  subscribers  the  old  saying  that 
**  A  bird  in  the  band  is  worth  two  in  the  bush."  A  man  may 
become  a  subscriber  to  the  Society  and  resign  after  he  baa  b^ 
longed  to  it  for  a  year.  Then,  again,  there  is  always  the  trouble 
of  receiving  subscriptions  annually  and  giving  receipts,  all  of 
which  is  avoided  if  Mom  hers  compound. 

Sir  Mohert  Ball.  This  qnestion  must  not  be  viewed  only  from 
strictly  financial  and  actuarial  calculations,  but  also  from  a  moral 
standpoint.  Persons  who  are  hesitating  aboat  resigning  from  the 
Society  would  probably  be  induced  very  often  to  stay  on  if 
advantageous  terms  were  held  out  to  them.  I  joined  a  Society  a 
great  many  years  ago  for  which  the  commutation  was  25  guineas 
and  the  annual  subscription  2  guineas.  Well,  I  was  not  sure 
whether  I  should  continue  a  member  of  that  Society,  so  I  did  not 
pay  the  composition,  but  went  on  paying  my  annual  subscription, 
year  after  year,  for  nearly  20  years,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  called  my  attention  to  a  rule  of  the  Society  \\hich  stated 
that  anyone  who  had  been  for  20  years  a  member  of  the  Society 
could  compound  for  6  guineas^to  add  gome  cheerfulness,  I 
suppose,  to  the  last  few  years  of  their  connection  with  the 
Society,  Well,  I  decided  to  compound^  and  when  I  paid  my 
6  guineas  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  giving  the  Society  anything, 
but  that  1  was  receiving  a  present.  The  proposition  we  are  now 
considering  would  no  doiibt  induce  those  Members  of  this  Society 
who  are  thinking  of  resigning  to  remain.  Therefore,  although  I 
admit  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  actuarial  and  tinatieial  calculations, 
we  must  look  at  it  from  that  point  as  well. 

The  Oliainnuu.  If  there  are  no  further  remarks,  I  will  put  the 
proposal  to  the  meeting.  It  has  been  proposed  and  seconded > 
"  That  the  Composition-Fee  be  raised  to  Thirty  Gruineas,  and  be 
reduced  by  One  Guinea  each  year,  after  five  years,  to  a  minimum 
of  Five  &uineas ;  and  that  Eye-law  23  be  altered  accordingly." 
(The  Chairman  read  Bye-law  23  as  altered,  according  to  the 
resolution.) 

The  Eesolution  was  then  submitted  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Ohairtnmi  then  appointed  Mr,  Maunder  and  Mr*  H.  C. 
Plummer  Scrutineers  of  the  Ballot,  which  waa  then  taken,  and  the 
following  Officers  and  Council  were  declared  elected  r— 

Presiiknt  1  Prof,  H.  H.  Turner.  Vice-Presidents :  Sir  William 
Abney,  J.  W.  L,  Olaisher,  II.  F.  Newall,  E,  J.  Spitta.  Treasurer  z 
W.  H.    Maw.     Secretaries  z    F,   W,   Dyson,   E.   T.   Whittaker, 
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Foreign  Secretary  ;  Sir  William  Hoggins.  Ooumil ;  8ir  B.  S.  Ball, 
W.  IL  M.  ObriBtie  (Astronomer  Eoyal),  A.  A.  Common,  Major  R 
H,  Hills,  A,  B.  Hioks,  K  B,  Knobel,  Thomas  Lewis,  Frank 
McClean,  Major  P,  A.  MaeMahon,  Capt  Wiliiam  Noble,  A.  A. 
Rambant,  W.  Gr.  Thackeray, 

The  Chair  waa  then  taken  by  Professor  II,  If,  Turner,  the  newly 
elected  President. 

Mr.  S,  A,  8auwhr,  1  have  pleasure  in  moving :  "  That  the 
thanks* of  the  meetinf,'  be  given  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidenta, 
and  otlier  Members  of  the  Council  for  their  services  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year/' 

Mr,  A,  Fooie  seconded  and  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Major  KingsJet/  Foster  proposed,  and  Mr.  Conrady  seconded  ; 
"  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Auditors  of  the 
Treasurer*s  Accounts  and  to  the  Scrutineei*s  of  the  Ballot/'  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Meeting. 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  now  adjourns.  This  being  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  course  the  adjournment  is  left  until  next  year, 
but  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  on  March  i$.  I 
declare  the  meeting  now  closed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Pellows  of  the  Society  :— 

Thomas  Ayrts,  M.Sc,  7  Finkermattstrasse,  Strassburg, 
C.  IF.  Keiyhleif,  Cluny  Villa,  Burlington  Latie,  Chiswick. 

The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society  : — 

r.  F,  Boivers,  B.A.,  Woolmch  Polytechnic  Bchool,  Little  Heath» 
OM  Charlton,  S.E,  (proposed  by  J.  E.  Evans). 

F.  IL  Ciifroih  3S  Aveone  Eoad,  Highgate,  N.  (proposed  by  the 
Bev.  P.  H,  Kempthorne), 

A'.  E.  Eihjeu*orih,  Lient,  BJE,,  Stanhope  Lines,  Aldershot 
(proposed  by  W.  E.  Wilson). 

Alphonso  Kiiiy^  93  Yictoria  Bcuid^  East  Leicester  (proposed  by 
W.  E,  BesleyV 

William  Tillar,  Board  of  Trade  Surveyor,  St  Hilda's,  Westbourne 
Boad,  West  Kirby  (proposed  by  M.  J.  O^SuUivan). 

G.  T.  Waller^  Triuitv  Coll./  Cambs.,  Assistant  ^leteorologicaJ 
Beporter  to  the  Government  of  India  ^^proposed  by  Prof,  H»  H* 
Turuej-). 

FoUard  WiHiHsoH^  B.A,,  B,Sc,,  21  Ashmere  Grove,  Ipswich 
(proposed  by  A.  H.  Fison). 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASTRONOMICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

President :  S.  A.  Satjndbe,  M.A. 

Secretaries :  A.  C.  D.  Ceommblin,  B.A.,  and 
J.  G.  Peteib. 

Thb  third  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Sioh 
tJoIlege  on  Wednesday,  January  28th. 

[  The  names  of  two  Candidates  for  Membership  were  read  and 
passed  for  suspension,  and  the  election  by  the  Council  of  three 
new  Members  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

The  list  of  presents  received  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  were  accorded  to  the  donors.  Among  the  presents 
announced  were  a  number  of  astronomical  books,  maps,  and  photo- 
graphs, together  with  two  telescope  stands,  presented  by  Miss  Ashley. 
Mr.  Crommelin  read  a  paper  by  Mr,  Gavin  J.  BumSj  on  "  The 
Distribution  of  Double  Stars  in  Space."  The  writer  mentioned 
that  in  a  previous  paper  he  brought  forward  certain  statistics 
relating  to  double  stars,  which  appeared  to  show  that  they  were 
nearer  to  us  than  the  estimated  distance  based  on  their  magnitude. 
He  now  gave  the  result  of  a  further  investigation  on  the  subject, 
based  upon  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  stating  that  the  trust- 
worthiness of  proper  motion  as  a  test  of  distance  had  been  investi- 
gated by  Prof.  J.  C.  Kapteyn,  who  concluded  that  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars  were  in  fact,  on  the  average,  roughly  propor- 
tional to  their  parallax.  The  conclusion  the  writer  drew  from  his 
examination  of  the  subject  was  that  double  stars  are  more 
sparsely  distributed  in  the  more  *  remote  regions  of  the  stellar 
universe,  and  that  if  the  percentage  of  stars  with  companions  is 
everywhere  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  stars  in  general  thin  out 
rapidly  as  their  distance  from  our  system  increases. 

Mr.  Q.  M.  Seabrolce  said  that  the  subject  was  essentially  difficult, 
but  it  was  one  to  which  the  astronomers  of  the  future  ought  to  pay 
the  greatest  attention. 

Capt.  Noble  remarked  that  stellar  parallax  seemed  to  enter 
into  the  calculations  made  by  Mr.  Burns,  but  if  there  was  anything 
they  were  uncertain  about  it  was  stellar  parallax.  Then,  again, 
Mr.  Burns  relied  upon  the  rapidity  of  proper  motion  as  a  test  of 
distance ;  unfortunately  stars  like  1830  Groombridge  and  others 
^ith  their  tremendous  velocity  exhibited,  as  far  as  was  known,  no 
parallax  at  all.  The  whole  thing  was  very  ingenious,  and  no  doubt, 
reasoning  from  the  assumed  facts,  sound  enough ;  but  were  the 
assumed  facts  equally  sound  ? 

Mr.  Holmes  was  not  quite  sure  what  Mr.  Burns  intended  to 
prove ;  but  if  the  proposition  was,  that,  on  the  whole,  double  stars 
were  nearer  our  system  than  other  stars,  he  thought  the  grounds 
V^re  ijisuffipient  to  form  a  basis  for  argument,    Many  of  the  mor^ 
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distant  stars  were  no  doubt  double,  we  simply  lacked  the  power  to 
see  them  so.  He  saw  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that 
double  stars  were  arranged  in  the  nni verse  with  any  relation  to 
our  position  in  fipace. 

M}\  0.  F,  Ohamhers  confessed  that  he  Tie  wed  with  very  great 
distrust  speculations  as  to  the  distances  of  the  stars.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  they  loiew  no  more  now  on  the  subject  than  they  did 
fifty  years  ago,  and  he  regarded  speculations  on  the  subject  as  very 
unprofitable. 

Mr.  OrommeUn  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Burns  was  on 
firmer  ground  in  the  paper  under  notice  than  in  the  previous  one. 
In  the  former  one  he  bad  taken  the  apparent  distances  and  periods 
of  the  doubles  as  a  criterion  of  their  distance  from  us,  hut  in  this 
ease  he  had  taken  the  proper  motion.  Prof.  Kapteyn,  who  had 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  was  pretty  confident  that  the 
proper  motion  of  a  star  was,  on  the  average,  a  very  good  test  of  its 
distance.  Tbey  could  not,  of  course,  say  with  confidence  from  its 
proper  motion  what  the  distance  of  an  individual  star  was  ;  runa- 
way stars  were,  ho v^ever,  quite  an  exception.  There  were  probably 
very  few  stars  which  had  a  velocity  like  1830  Grroom bridge.  Prof. 
Ivapteyn  was  pretty  confident  that  they  could  get  the  relative 
distances  of  difterent  groups  of  stars  from  their  proper  motion, 
with  an  error  not  greater  than  something  like  20  per  cent,,  %vhieh 
was  a  very  good  approximation  in  such  a  difiicult  subject.  He  did 
not  agree  with  Mr*  Chambers  that  such  speculations  were  altogether 
idle,  no  doubt  some  useful  and  interesting  results  would  come  in 
the  end.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  paper  was,  he  thought, 
rather  doubtful,  although  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  writer  wa« 
studying  the  question  from  the  right  point  of  view. 

The  PreMent  said  that  Prof.  Kewcomh  estimated  the  number  of 
stars  having  a  parallax  of  one-tenth  of  a  second  and  upwards  was 
about  88  and  a  few  of  these  were  very  doubtful.  At  the  same 
time  he  (the  President)  thought  that  the  proper  motion  of  a  group 
of  stars  did  give  a  very  fair  estiniate  of  the  average  distance  of  that 
groiip^  though  not  of  the  distance  of  any  individual  star  in. the 
group. 

Mr,  Antoniadi  described  fourteen  slides  illustrating  his  own 
observations  of  Mars  from  1892  to  1901,  and  two  other  slides  giWng 
a  complete  general  chart  of  the  markings  o£  that  planet,  and 
embodying  the  work  of  the  most  trustworthy  observers.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Mark  Wicks,  Mr.  Antoniadi  said  he  observed  snow  at  the 
south  polt^  of  Mars  in  Novembi^r,  1394,  at  a  time  when  Mr*  Lowell 
had  announivd  that  it  had  disappeared ;  and  Prof.  Barnard 
publislied  some  observations  some  tiror  afterwards  showing  that 
the  polar  snow  had  not  disappeared-- that  it  wa«  ven^  minute,  but 
still  was  vifiible*  lie  (the  speaker)  did  not  think  there  was  any 
well- authenticated  case  of  the  polar  snows  having  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 
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Mr.  Maunder  congratulated  the  Association  on  the  splendid  set 
of  slides  of  Mars  wliicli  Mr*  Aiitoniadi  had  presented  to  it.  These 
slides  certainly  gave  a  very  fine  idea  of  tlie  general  surface  of  the 
planet,  and  somt^  of  the  most  in  feres  ting  details  which  were  seen 
on  it  Their  late  Fresidenty  Mr.  Green,  had  an  especial  skill  in 
this  direction,  and  he  did  not  know  anyone  upon  whom  Mr.  Green's 
mantle,  if  he  might  use  the  expression ,  had  fallen  so  evidently  as 
upon  Mr,  Antoniadi*  His  drawings  recalled  the  moat  beautiful  of 
those  executed  by  Mr.  Green,  He  did  not  think  that  they  could 
be  too  glad  that  the  direction  of  the  Mars  Section  was  in  sucli 
excellent  hands, 

Mr.  Holmes  said  he  noticed  on  the  chart  that  the  polar  snow-line 
was  represented  as  very  irregular  in  outline,  while  on  all  the 
drawings  it  was  represented  as  perfectly  circular  or  rather,  in  pro- 
jection, eilipticfth     It  must  be  either  regular  or  irregular. 

Mr^  Anfoiiiadi  replied  that  the  drawings  were  from  his  own 
observations  only,  but  the  chart  embodied  the  results  of  all  the 
trustworthy  observers  of  Mara.  He  imagined  that  the  outline  of 
the  polar  snow- cap  was  very  irregular,  but  as  Mars  was  seen 
imperfectly  and  as  a  very  small  disc  there  was  doubtless  a  tendency 
to  smooth  down  tlie  curves  and  make  them  become  regular. 

Mr.  Crommelin  thought  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
beautiful  slides  presented  by  Mr.  Antoniadi  was  the  one  showing 
the  luminous  projections.  Leaving  eartain  sensjitional  theories 
aside,  they  were  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  observations 
that  had  been  made  on  the  planet.  They  seemed  to  show  that  the 
planet  either  had  high  snow-covered  mountains  or  clouds,  and  either 
the  one  or  the  other  was  a  physical  deduction  of  great  interest  and 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  conditions  on  the  planet. 

J/r.  JSeabroke  passed  round  an  eieellent  drawing  of  Saturn  be 
had  received  from  Mr,  Scriven  Bolton,  and  he  read  some  remarks 
on  the  same,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Bolton  was  about  to 
produce  a  large  painting  in  oils  of  Saturn  to  be  hereafter  photo- 
graphed down  to  smaller  dimensions. 

The  PreskUni  said  they  had  seen  several  of  Mr.  Bolton's  drawings 
and  he  had  always  been  struck  with  their  beauty  and  interest. 

?7wf  Beu.  T.  E.  B.  PhillijfS  presented  a  short  interim  report  of 
the  Jupiter  Section,  He  said  that  the  bad  position  of  the  planet, 
together  with  the  wretched  weather,  had  made  observations 
exceedingly  difficult,  nevertheless  several  members  had  been  hard 
at  work  aud  a  good  deal  of  valuable  material  had  been  sent  in, 

Capt  Noble  remarked  that  the  utmost  credit  was  due  to  anybody 
who  had  observed  Jupiter  at  oU  this  year.  He  personally  made  a 
few  endeavours,  but  on  every  occasion  the  planet  was,  like  Job» 
troubled  with  boils,  and  looked  like  an  egg  being  poached. 

Tlie  Premhni  congmtulated  Mr,  Phillips  upon  the  considerable 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  Section  under  such  enormous 
disadvantages. 
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Mr,  John  Tehhitt  (Windsor,  New  South  Wales)  contrtbuted  a 
Is  note  on  Comet  h  1 902  (Perrine) — the  comet  visible  in  our  sky 
Hn  November  last, 

Mt\  Maunder  showed  a  slide  indicating  the  orbit  of  Comet  igaid^ 

the  one  discovered  by  Giacobini  at  Nice  Obaervatory  on  Dec,  2  last. 

With  one  exception ^  he  said,  this  comet  had  the  giratest  periholion 

I  distance  of  any  known  to  us.      The  penhelion  distance  (2*8)  was 

about  the  mean  of  the  chief  minor  planets. 

Mr.  Orommdin  exhibited  a  diagram  of  the  orbit  of  the  new 
comet  (1903  a\  discovered  a  week  or  two  ago  by  Giacobint  at  the 
Nice  Observatory,  The  comet  was  of  the  joth  magnitude  when 
discoYered,  but  had  run  up  rapidly  and  by  the  end  of  February 
might  he  of  the  7th  or  8th  mag,,  though  there  waa  little  chance  of  _ 
its  becoming  a  naked-eye  one.  ■ 

Mr,  WMtmdl  read  a  paper  on  "The  Moon's  Semidiameters."  ■ 
^He  said  that  about  a  year  ago  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  three 
different  values  of  the  Moon's  semidiaraeter  should  be  used^ — ^the 
largest  one  for  ordinar}!^  telescopic  purposes,  the  intermediate  for 
occultations,  and  the  smallest  for  solar  eclipses.  When  he  made 
this  suggestion  lie  nas  not  aware  that  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 
1905  three  separate  values  would  be  used?  15'  34""09  for  ordinary 
purposes,  15'  32^*65  for  occultations,  and  15'  31  ""47  for  eclipses, 

Mr,  CrQmmdin  said  it  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  him 
that  the  Nautical  Almanac  had  adopted  this  new  eclipse-semi- 
diameter  of  tlie  Moon.  It  was  a  matter  he  had  been  contending 
f OF  a  good  many  years.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  they  had 
now  overshot  the  mark  and  the  one  they  bad  got  was  a  iittle  too 
small ;  however,  if  bo,  it  was  on  the  right  side, 

A  note  by  Mr,  W.  IL  B.  Monek  on  **  Aerolites  "  was  read,  also 
a  paper  entitled  *'  Variations  in  Brilliancy  of  the  Planet  Saturn," 
^     Three  lantern-slides  were  shown  illustrative  of  the  observatory 
and  instruments  of  Mr,  0,C,  Hastings,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbiii. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned, 
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'  The  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
February   18,  at  the  Society's  rooms,  70  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, Capt,  B,  Wihon-Barle}%  FM,S,E,,  President,  in  the  chair, 
Eeferenee  was  made  to  the  death  of  Mr,  James  Glaisher,  F,R,S,, 

"who  was  one  of  ihe  fouDders  of  the  Society  in  1850. 

Mr,  E:  Mawhy  presented  his  lie  port  on  the  Phenological 
Observations  for  1902.  In  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles  the 
phenological  year  ending  November  30th,  1902,  was  for  the  most 
part  cold  and  sunless.  Eain  fell  at  unnsually  frequent  intervals,  so 
that  although  the  total  quantity  proved  deficient,  there  at  no  time 
occurred  any  period  of  drought.     Wild  pknts  were  everywhere 
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behind  their  mean  dates  in  coming  into  flov^er,  hat  the  departurefi 
from  the  average  were,  as  a  rule,  slight  until  about  the  middle  of 
May..  After  that  time,  until  the  end  of  tlie  flowering-season,  the 
dates  of  blossoming  were  later  than  in  any  other  year  since  the 
present  series  of  records  was  instituted  in  189 1. 
.  The  Swallow,  Cuckoo,  and  Nightingale  were  a  few  days  earlier 
than  usual  in  making  their  appearance. 

.  The  most  remarkable  feature  as  regards  the  weather  and  its 
effect  on  vegetation  was  the  way  in  which  it  favoured  the  growth 
of  aU  the  farm-crops  except  potatoes  and  hops.  For  it  is  seldom 
on  the  s^me  year  that  the  yield  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas, 
turnips,  mangolds,  and  grass  are  alike  abundant  even  in  a  single 
]di3trict,  much  less  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  as  was  the  case  in 
V902* 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  fruit-crops  were  more  or  less  deficient, 
with  the  exception  of  strawberries,  which  yielded  well,  but  were, 
like  most  other  fruits,  lacking  in  flavour. 


James  Vlaisher,  F.R.&. 

liONGEyrrr  appears  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  meteorologist. 
Luke  Howard,  the  father  of  English  Meteorology,  lived  to  the  age 
of  gz  years,  Henry  Perigal  to  the  age  of  97  years,  and  Glaisher, 
after  an. active  and  energetic  life,  has  now  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  94  years. 

James  Glaisher  was  born  at  Eotherhithe  on  the  7th  of  April,  1 809. 
In  early  life  he  appears  to  have  formed  an  invaluable  friendship 
with  William  Bichardson,  the  ablest  observer  on  Pond's  staff  at 
the  Eoyal  Observatory,  and  was  probably  indebted  to  Pond  and 
Richardson  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  instruments,  especially 
the  Mural  Circle,  then  just  beginning  to  be  used.  Officially  there 
is  no  record  on  this  head,  but  Glaisher  often  declared  that  he  had 
visited  the  Eoyal  Observatory  as  early  as  1829,  and  frequently 
spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his  recollection  of  Pond's  delicate 
manipulation  of  instruments.  The  first  official  work  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  (1829  to  1832)  appears  to  have  been  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  Ireland  (the  Ordnance  Survey)  under  Lieut.-Coi. 
James,  in  which  he  received  a  foretaste  of  experience  in  the  upper 
air  upon  the  summits  of  the  Bencorr  and  Keeper  peaks,  an  experience 
which  rib  doubt  often  recurred  to  him  in  after  life,  when  engaged 
in.  more'  hazardous  experiments.  In  1833,  haying  received  an 
introduction  to  Airy  (from  Eichardson)  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
*H  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  where  he  remained  until  the  end. of 
JjBKe.yfear|i835.  Airy  seems  to  have  formed  a  high  opinipn'  (^ 
?&lfdBher%  ppWera,  for  immediately  after  taking  office  as  AstronQjner 
ttoyal,  hQ  appointed  him  an  assistant  at  Greenwich^  to  fill  the 
ivacari^  (5atised  by  the  retirement  of  F,  W.  Simms.    His  work  at 
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Cambridge  was  piirely  astronomicaJ,  and  his  office-liours  were  fully 
occupied  with  the  reduction  of  the  planetary  observatione^  and  the 
re-coniputation  of  the  Groom  bridge  Catalogue.     His  last  work  at 
Cambridge  consisted  of  an   important  series   of  observatioDS  of      _ 
Halley^B  Comet,  afterwards  reduced  by  him  at  Greenmch.    Having     ■ 
taken  yp  residence  at  (ireenwich,  he  set  to  work  with  cha.mcteristic      " 
energy,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  Cambridge  reductions,  which 
were  completed  in  1838  by  the  formation  of  the  first  Cambridge 
Catalogue  of  726  stars.     The  project  of  Airy  for  the  establishment 
of  MagneEical  and   Meteorological  .  Obaervations  at  Greenwicb, 
which  had  been  maturing  since  1836,  had  now  befjun  to  assume 
definite  shape.     The  Magnetical  Obser¥atory  was  built  in  1838, 
and  finally  established  as  a  distinct  department  in  November  1840, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Glaisher.     This  independent  and      1 
onerous  charge,  separated  entirely  from  the  astronomical  branch,  and      1 
the  superseding  to  some  extent  of  the  older  assistants  of  Pond,  must 
have  been  regarded  at  the  time  a«  a  distinct  leap  in  the  dark.     It 
was  not  intruded  at  first  that  the  Mag^netjcal  establishment  should 
last  beyond  the  year  1845,  and  it  was  expected  to  be  brought  to  a 
close  on  the  return  of  Sir  James  Eoss's  Antarctic  Expedition.     As 
regards  the  permanence  of  the  luetetAological  portion  of  the  work 
nothing  had  been  settled,  and  it  was  not  until   1843  that  it  was 
decided  that  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Department  should 
be  maintained  in  perpetuity. 

The  development  of  the  new  department  called  out  allGlaisher*a 
energy.  Justifying  Airy^s  selection,  he  worked  hard  and  deter- 
mined to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  this  aew  field  of  research. 
But  he  had  not  altogether  given  up  his  love  for  astronomy.  The 
discovery  of  Astraea  by  llencke  about  this  time  acted  as  an  incentive 
to  him  to  institute  a  search  for  small  planets  with  one  of  the  idle 
equato rials  at  the  Obfleryatory  :  but  unofficial  zeal  was  not  to  he 
recognized  ;  he  was  sternly  forbidden  to  carry  on  this  search,  and 
seldom  troubled  himself  aft ei wards  with  aatronoraical  matters. 

In  1848  he  produced  bis  tables  of  corrections  for  diurnal  range 
based  upon  the  observations  made  in  the  years  1841-1845  (Phil. 
Trmts.  1848),  and  about  the  same  time  produced  his  'Hygro metrical 
Tables,'  in  which  he  skilfully  combined  the  various  formulseof  Apjohn 
and  Eegnault  for  the  calculation  of  the  hygrometrical  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  thereby  effecting  a  great  saving  of  labour.  He 
also  carried  out  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  radiation, 
following  later  with  an  elaborate  reduction  of  the  the rnio metrical 
observations  made  at  Somerset  House  and  at  the  Boyal  Observatory 
from  1 7  7 1  to  1 849.  These  papers  gamed  him  the  honour  of  election 
to  the  Koyal  Society  in  1849.  In  that  year  he  commenced  his 
series  of  Quarterly  Henorta  00  the  Meteorology  of  England,  which 
he  supplied  with  unfailing  regularity  to  the  Hegistrar-G-eneral  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  in  1850  he  welded  bis  corps  of 
observers  throughout  the  country  into  the  British  (now  the  Eoyal) 
Meteor oloifical  Society,  of  which  he  was  flucceasively  Secretary  and 
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President.  In  1S51  he  seryed  as  Juror  on  Class  X.,  **  Philo- 
sophical Instruments,"  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  drew  up  the 
report  of  the  Jury  with  gfreat  discrimination.  In  1853,  on  the 
death  of  the  director  of  the  NatUical  Almanac^  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  that  office,  hut  was  not  supported  by  Airy,  and  the  office 
was  given  to  Hind.  In  1855  he  presented  an  invaluable  report  to 
the  Board  of  Health  on  the  mete oroloi^y  of  Ijondon  during  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1853 -1854;  in  1S56  served  a^  a  member  of  a 
commission  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  the  ventilation 
of  buildings  ;  and  in  1863  drew  up  a  report  on  the  Meteorology 
of  India  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  troops  stationed  in  that 
dependency. 

In  1859  the  British  Association  decided  to  initiate  a  new  series 
of  balloon  ascents  in  continuation  of  those  m:ide  in  1852  by  Mr. 
John  Welsh,  of  the  Kew  Observatory*  A.  powerful  committee 
was  fonned,  including  Grlaisher,  and  a  grant  made  to  cover  expenses. 
After  one  or  two  abortive  attempts  with  defective  balloonsj  it  was 
decided  in  1862  to  place  the  aeronautical  arrangements  in  the 
capable  handa  of  Henry  Cox  well,  and  Glaisher  was  invited  to  make 
the  observations,  which,  with  uimsiial  diffidence,  he  at  last  con* 
aented  to  do.  The  ascents  made  by  Glaiaher  and  Cox  well  have 
become  historical;  28  ascents  in  all  were  made  in  the  years  1862 
to  1866  {in  the  later  years  in  a  smaller  balloon  and  with  a  different 
fteronaut,  Orton),  and  the  reaults  are  contained  in  five  reports  ren- 
dered to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  British  Association,  The 
accounts  of  these  ascents  were  regularly  reported  by  Glaisher  in 
the  public  press,  and  he  became  a  popular  hero.  The  memorable 
ascent  of  1862,  September  5,  has  been  frequently  quoted  and 
need  only  be  referred  to  to  point  out  that  the  height  usually  given 
as  the  extreme  to  which  the  baUoou  attained  (37,000  feet),  being 
an  assumption,  ought  to  he  received  with  caution.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  the  objects  of  the  experiments,  '*  the  determination  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  its  hygrometrical  condition  at  dif- 
ferent elevations,"  had  been  well  ascertained  in  these  ascents ;  hut 
Glaisher  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  determinations  at 
low  elevations,  and  therefore  availed  himself  in  1869  of  an  offer 
made  by  M«  Cliff ard  to  utilize  his  captive  balloon,  then  at  Ash- 
burn  ham  Park,  Chelsea,  to  make  27  sets  of  experiments  at  moderate 
elevations,  which  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

After  this  feverish  and  adventurous  time,  the  remainder  of  his 
official  career  seems  tame.  Id  1S66  an  unfortunate  illness  pre- 
vented him  (greatly  to  his  chagrin)  from  observing  the  return  of 
the  Leonids,  which  therefore  devolved  upon  the  junior  members  of 
the  staff*  In  1870  he  contributed  an  account  of  his  balloon  ascents 
to  *  Voyages  Aeriens,'  par  J.  Glaisher,  C.  Elammarion,  W*  de  Fon- 
vielle,  et  (}.  Tissandier,  afterwards  superintending  the  production 
of  the  English  edition  of  that  work  ;  and  he  subsequently  edited 
the  translations  of  i'lammarion's  *  Atmosphere'  and  Ouillemin's 
*  World  of  Comets,'     At  the  end  o£  the  year  1874,  his  loug  official 
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Hfe  came  to  a  close,  and  be  never  re-eutered  the  Observatory  until 
afcr  the  retiremetit  of  Airy,  and  tlien  on  one  occasion  only.  His 
•later  life,  spent  in  honounible  retirement  at  Blackheath  and 
Croydon,  was  not  inactive.  He  continued  to  supply  hia  reports 
to  the  Kegistrar-General  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  served  on  the 
several  Comraittees  of  the  British  Associatioo  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  until  his  90th  year,  and  attended  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  companies  with  which  he  was  connected  almost 
till  the  day  of  liis  death,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  hia  ripe 
experience,  and  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  meetings  with 
"undiminished  vigour.  He  died  at  Croydon  on  1903^  February  7, 
Hia  career  may  be  summed  up  in  the  pregnant  ^\ords  applied 
to  one  of  his  contemporaries,  **  he  seldom  attempted  anything  to 
■which  his  powers  were  not  fully  equal,  and  as  a  consequence 
whatever  he  did  was  done  well,"  In  addition  to  the  Royal  Society 
he  was  a  Fellow  of  many  other  learned  societies,  among  others  the 
Eoyal  Astronomical,  the  Photographic,  the  Hoyal  Microscopical, 
the  Aeronautical,  &c,,  &c.  He  Joined  the  Committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploi-ation  Fund  at  its  formation,  and  for  many  years 
-served  as  its  Chairman,  W*  0.  N. 


Some  New  Methods  of  Transit-observing. 

'A  siiOBT  note  on  the  use  of  the  Eepsold  Registering  Micrometer, 
which  had  been  used  by  the  observers  of  the  Potsdam  Geodetic 
Institute  w  ith  most  eicellent  effect  for  some  longitude  determina- 
tion»  appeared  in  this  Magazine  last  Aprih  This  subject  of  the 
elimination  of  personal  equation  and  of  the  general  improvement 
of  transit  observations  seems  to  be  engaging  many  minds  at  this 
iime,  so  that  it  is  proposed  here  to  describe  some  plans  suggested 
for  this  purpose. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  most  of  these  plans  is  to  keep  the  star's 
image  on  a  wire  by  mechanism,  which  mechanism  will  record  signals 
at  times  which  correspond  to  the  times  of  passage  of  tlie  star  across 
the  wires  of  an  ordinary  transit-instrument.  The  first  suggestion 
of  Eepsold  *,  made  in  18SS,  was  to  mount  the  base  of  the  transit- 
instrnment  on  a  polar  axis  and»  within  a  limited  range,  drive  the 
instrument  to  the  dinrnal  motion  by  means  of  clockwork,  and  by 
«Ome  sort  of  slow  motion  keep  the  star  bisected  on  a  \^ire,  signals 
being  sent  autonmtically  at  certain  positions  of  the  instrument. 
This  pkn  met  the  chief  dithculty  of  the  varying  rate  of  motion  due 
to  differeuee  of  declination,  but  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
^reat  mass  to  be  moved. 

It  is  not  known  that  this  deTice  w»s  ever  reaHxed.     The  later 
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plaa  of  Bepsold  *,  which  is  in  use  to-day,  depends  on  keeping  the 
stwr  continually  bisected  by  the  wire  by  turning  two  micrometer- 
heads,  one  in  each  hand,  so  that  one  can  take  up  the  motion  if 
the  other  fails  from  any  reason.  Whilst  the  turning  is  proceeding 
electrical. contacts  on  a  drum  mounted  on  the  micrometer-screw 
make  signals  on  the  chronograph,  one  obvious  advantage  being  that 
the  number  of  these  signals  may  be  increased  at  will,  their  number 
being  only  limited  by  the  trouble  involved  in  reading  the  sheets. 

This  micrometer,  though  apparently  simple,  has  not  found 
universal  favour.  Prof.  Flint,  of  the  Washburn  Observatory,  tried 
the  apparatus  for  some  time,  and  says  t  that  "  after  considerable 
practice  "  he  obtained  the  same  probable  error  by  the  method  for 
"  a  signal  imder  good  conditions  as  for  a  single  thread  when 
observing  with  a  fixed  reticule  and  chronograph." 

However,  the  excellence  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Potsdam 
observers  is  not  to  be  denied :  Prof.  Albrecht  published,  in  AsU 
Nach.  No.  3699,  an  account  for  work  done  yvith  the  apparatus,  in 
which  he  showed  that  the  relative  personal  equation  of  two 
observers  in  six  different  cases  had  been  reduced  from  tenths  of  a 
second  of  time  to  about  the  same  number  of  hundredths,  and  that 
the  mean  error  of  the  clock  correction  shown  by  a  transit  observed 
with  the  new  micrometer  was  about  o**o3  as  compared  with  o'*o5 
by  the  older  method ;  but  it  is  said  that  such  results  are  only  to  be 
obtained  after  much  practice.  It  is  now  being  sought  to  improve 
the  micrometer  by  moving  the  wire  by  machinery.  Dr.  H.  Struve, 
Director  of  the  Konigsberg  Observatory,  has  applied  clockwork  to 
turn  the  screw,  the  observer  simply  correcting  the  motion :  it  is 
found  that  this  contrivance  reduced  the  relative  personal  equation 
o£  two  observers  from  o'-o20  to  o"-oi  2  J. 

Mr.  Monroe  B.  Snyder,  of  the  Philadelphia  Observatory,  in  an 
article  in  Popular  Astronomy  for  1902  August,  describes  a  method, 
which  he  devised  before  Dr.  Struve's  publication,  for  moving  the 
wire  by  a  small  electric  motor,  and  says  that  the  conditions  to 
be  attained  in  an  effective  method  are  substantially  as  follows  : — 

The  ordinary  micrometer  of  a  transit-instrument  shall  be^  used,  and  its 
movable  wire  driven  electrically  at  approximately  uniform  speed.  The  rate  of 
driving  shall,  as  required,  vary  with  the  declination.  The  direction  of  the 
motion  shall  be  instantly  reversible.  The  wire  shall  be  {jromptly  readily 
started  on  its  course  when  bisection  of  the  star  occurs.  While  in  motion  the 
wile  dball  be  easily  regulable  for  bisection  of  the  star.  The  automatic  chrono- 
graphic  record  shall  be  made  at  whole  turns  or  at  fractions  of  a  turn  of  the 
Bcrew  as  desired. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  conditions  could  be  met  by  a  small 
motor  attached  to  the  eye  end  of  the  transit-instrument,  and  geared 
to  the  micrometer-screw,  the  differences  in  speed  being  attained 
either  by  varying  the  electrical  conditions  or  by  varying  the  gearing. 

*  1896  July,  Ast.  Nach.  3377. 
t  Astron,  Joumalf  No.  470, 1899  Sept. 
t  Viert  d.  Ast.  Gesell,  J.  33,  p.  135,  and  Ast.  Nach.  3719. 
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A  second  plan  ig  to  attach  the  motor  to  the  stand  and  gear  from 
thitt  tD  thu  micrometer-screw,  and  this  pliin  has  been  adopted  bj 
Mr.  tHnyder  tor  the  meridian  circle  of  the  observatory,  the  results 
from  which  wt^  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  with  interest. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  to  make  use  ol:  photography 
for  transit -observing,  the  principle  of  an  early  one,  sngE;ested  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wilson*,  being  that  the  star  should  be  allowed  to  trail 
on  the  plate,  which  being  displaced  by  the  transit-clock  every 
second,  the  trni!  would  appear  as  two  broken  parallel  lines  on 
the  developed  plate,  and  on  this  the  transit-wires  would  also  be 
shown.  Prof.  Tnrner  has  described  more  recently  in  the  Monthhj 
Boikes  a  more  elaborate  plan  for  nsing  photography  for  observing 
tranfiita,  and  there  are  no  doubt  other  methods,  but  it  is  not 
proposed  to  describe  these  further.  Mention  may,  however,  be 
made  of  a  method,  akin  to  that  of  the  Repsoldj  wliitdi  was  described 
by  Prof,  W^adsworth^  Director  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  in 
his  Keport  for  the  year  1900  :— 

,  .  ,  .  An  instrument  has  be«n  deviBwJ  by  means  of  which  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  star  in  the  field  is  cc>nijwn8ated  for  by  ibe  motion  of  a  tliiii  prism 
in  front  of  the  objeotiTe.  In  its  simplest  fonn  the  prism  is  placed  with  its 
TerticoL  refnicting  edge  parallel  \q  the  plaoe  of  the  meridian,  nnd  is  rotated  on 
an  aiia  parallel  to  this  edge  sind  plane.  By  this  rotation  the  etar  may  be  held 
biseotod  on  any  \rire  in  the  field,  while  siicceesire  positiorid  of  the  prism  corre- 
sponding to  Buceeasive  cqnal  transit  interviUs  arc  anfomaticallj  reeorded  on  the 
enronograph  by  elect  He  coutaets  atUiehed  to  the  moving  prism.  Witb  a  thin 
prism  th*^  angulur  inolion  of  the  pristo  is  from  500  to  1000  times  the  angular 
motion  of  the  star  image,  and  small  irregularities  of  motion  are  therefor© 
without  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  bisection  of  the  star  imji^e,  or  on  the  equality 
of  the  transit  Interrala.  The  device  thus  avoids  two  of  the  great  objections  to 
the  E^jjsold  transit -micrometer,  which  works  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan.  Other 
ftdv&ntage«  over  the  latter  form  of  instrument  is  lb  at  a  star  can  be  held  more 
accurately  bisected  on  a  fixed  than  on  a  moving  wire  r  independent  sets  of  ob- 
Beir?iitit>us  can  be  made  i  except  with  the  very  rapidlj  moving  equatorial  fttara), 
IIm  tiKie  required  for  each  set  beiug  that  required  for  tlie  star  to  transit  the 
intarTftl  botwoen  two  succesftive  wires;  and  lastly  the  tmnait-instrament  itself 
•aad  its  WJFM  ftr«  entirely  unclmng^tMi  and  mmtfected  by  die  attachment  of  the 
ptjflm,  whieh  Ofrn  at  <iny  lime  simply  be  turned  back  out  of  the  way  for  azimuth 
uid  coEimation  obaervations,  etc. 

We  have  some  difficidty  in  following  Prof,  Wads  worth  when 
he  talks  of  turning  back  the  prism  out  of  the  way.  It  seems 
an  essential  part  of  thi^  plan  that  the  pri^m  should  he  as  rigidly 
mttached  (apart  from  its  uiovement  of  rotation)  to  the  t^jlescope  as 
the  object-glass  or  the  micrometer  frame,  and  that  it  should  be  in 
use  when  coUimation  or  azimuth  observations  are  made.  Other- 
wise it  appears  as  though  the  instmuiental  corrections  determined 
were  those  pertaining  to  a  diffeivnt  instrument  to  that  with  which 
the  time-stars  were  observed ;  and  this  leads  us  to  say  that  in  our 
opinion  the  success  of  the  Potsdam  observers  may  be  due,  not  ao 
much  to  the  diminution  of  the  diffex^ence  of  personal  equation,  for 
we  have  aiways  felt  tliat  posmble  errors  due  to  change  of  personjdity 
ha\*e  been  overestimated,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  determine  their 
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instrumental  errors,  collimation,  and  azimuth  by  means  of  the  same 
-a.ppliances  and  with  the  telescope  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
"•he  star-transits  are  observed,  in  explanation  of  which  it  may 
1)6  well  to  recapitulate  the  German  method. 

As  the  star  enters  the  field  it  is  bisected  by  the  wire  moved  by 
*he  micrometer-heads,  and  by  twirling  these  heads  the  wire  is  kept 
^Dn  the  star,  and  the  turning  micrometer  registers  at  intervals  on 
"the  chronograph.  Then,  before  the  star  has  come  to  the  meridian, 
"fche  telescope,  which  is  of  the  coude  or  Russian  type,  is  reversed 
in  its  bearings  and  the  wire  is  again  made  to  foUow  the  star; 
iDut  since  to  do  this  the  micrometer-heads  must  be  turned  in 
"fche  opposite  sense,  contacts  are  made  by  the  same  studs  as  before 
1:he  meridian,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  and  the  mean  of  these 
times  is  taken  as  the  time  of  transit. 

Collimation  error  is  not  explicitly  determined,  but  it  will  be 
seen  on  consideration  that  this  is  equivalent  to  using  the  stars  as 
a  collimator.  When  a  telescope  is  reversed  in  its  bearings,  there  is 
always  one  line  of  its  substance  which  has  the  same  direction  in 
space  before  and  after  reversal,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  pivots 
and  bearings,  and  the  line  of  colhmation  found  by  this  stellar  colli- 
mator is  at  right  angles  to  this  invariable  line.  This  must  be  the 
proper  collimation  to  use,  for  if  the  striding-level  be  applied  to 
the  pivots  before  and  after  reversal,  the  mean  of  the  level  in- 
dications gives  the  level  at  this  invariable  line ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  find  enough  time-stars  in  the  zenith,  the  final  simplicity 
in  time-determination  would  have  been  reached,  for  a  line 
showing  the  level  at  the  place  of  observation,  and  another  line  at 
right  angles  to  it,  and  vertical,  is  the  elementary  principle  of 
time  determination.  This  final  simplicity  is  not  possible  of  attain- 
ment, but  the  close  approximation  to  it  is  perhaps  responsible  in 
a  great  measure  for  some  recent  excellent  results,  H.  P.  H. 


Prof.  Hough's  Occultation  Results  and  Suggestions. 

Prof.  Hough's  fine  series  of  observations  of  occultations  at 
Dearborn  Observatory  (Ast  Journ,  528)  have  been  already  alluded 
to  in  these  columns.  Such  observations  deserve  every  encourage- 
ment, for  if  systematically  made  they  are  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  improving  our  knowledge  of  the  Moon's  distance,  size,  and 
motions.  There  is  an  immense  field  open  here  to  amateurs,  for 
anyone  who  has  the  means  of  determining  time  to  the  nearest 
half-second  can  make  most  useful  observations.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  to  observers  far  from  the  stations  for  which  occulta- 
tion-lists  are  published,  the  difficulty  of  predicting  the  occultations 
bas  stood  in  the  way  of  their  regular  observation. 

Prof.  Hough  suggests  some  sweeping  changes  in  the  occultation 
elements  given  the  American  Ephemeris.     He  desires  to  ^\q  each 
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year  a  complete  list  of  the  mean  places  of  all  stars  down  to  8*5 
magnitude  that  will  be  occulted  during  the  year,  but  to  omit  all 
the  special  details  now  j^iven  for  each  star,  vi/..,  E^ductiou  to 
Apparent  Place,  Meiin  Time  of  Conjunction  in  E.A.,  Besselian 
C'ourdinates,  Limiting  Latitudes.  Ht*  thinks  the  Keduction  to 
Apparent  Place  might  be  s^ven  for  tlie  Mooi/s  Place  eacli  Noon 
and  -Midnight,  and  interpohited  for  other  positions.  He  suggests 
completin<^  the  calculation  by  the  Parallax  tables  he  has  given  m 
Poj i u la r  Aslrono n nj . 

1  cordiiilly  agree  with  Prof.  Hough  in  two  points,  viz.  (i)  that 
the  Besselian  method  ot  prediction  of  the  circumstances  of 
occultatioiis  is  much  too  tong  and  cumbersome  to  be  frequently 
used;  (2)  that  for  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  each  lunation  the 
list  of  oecultations  might  with  great  advantage  be  increai*ed  by  the 
Insertion  of  stars  dow  n  to  the  Sth  magnitude,  which,  in  a  clear 
aky,  could  be  readily  observed  with  a  nmall  telescope. 

I  cannot,  however,  follow  him  in  his  other  recommendations. 

1  think  it  is  most  important  that  the  mean  time  of  geoceotric 
eoojunction  of  each  star  with  t!ie  Moon  should  still  be  given,  also 
the  reduction  to  apparent  place  for  each  star.  Prof.  Hough  seems 
to  forget  that  in  each  lunation  the  stars  occulted  by  the  Moon 
form  a  belt  some  24*^  wide,  and  that  consequently  the  star^cor- 
rections  for  two  stars,  simultaneously  CMX'ulted  at  opposite  edges 
oE  the  belt,  may  differ  by  fully  1",  a  quantity  too  hvrge  to  be 
neglected  in  obser\ations  capable  of  such  rehneiiiont. 

1  should  also  oppose  the  suggestion  that  the  BesseUan  coordinates 
(called  q,y,p\q'  in  our  Nmii.  Aim.)  should  not  be  given.  For 
though  their  anftl}'tica!  employment  is  tedious,  yet  they  enable 
the  circamstances  of  the  oceultation  to  be  graphically  determined 
with  great  facility. 

For  this  purpose  we  use  a  diagram  ruled  in  squares,  which  bas 
a  fixed  circle  on  it  of  radius  0*2745  {the  radius  of  the  Moon  in 
terms  of  that  of  th**  Karth).  The  circle  may  be  graduated  to  ©very 
5°  or  10 -.  starting  from  the  lowest  point  and  proceeding  to  the 
right.  From  the  centre  of  this  circle  we  draw  a  vertical  line  equal 
to  r/,,  the  positive  dii-ection  being  upwards,  and  can  then  draw  in 
the  Moon's  geocentric  path  ivlatively  to  the  star  by  the  aid  of  the 
quantities  ji\  q\  whicli  are  her  hourly  motions  in  the  two  co- 
ordinates. We  thee  make  estimates  (which  need  not  be  verv 
ftocurate)  of  the  times  of  the  phases  of  the  oceultation  at  our 
station,  and  can  quickly  determine  the  parallaxea  in  the  two 
coordinates  by  Major  Grant's  diagram,  which  was  given  in  the 
Gtograpklail  Jouvnal  in  1S94  and  again  in  1902  (also  in  ^  Hints  to 
Travellers').  Applying  th^^se  ]>arallaxes  to  the  geocentric  path 
we  get  the  appiirent  |>ath,  and  its  intersections  with  the  fixed 
griMluated  circle  give  us  both  the  times  and  angles  of  the  two 
phases  of  the  oceultation  at  our  station. 

Though  not  in  favoor  of  the  omission  of  the  quantities  q^,p\  q\ 
yet  for  ths  above  method  ou€i  less  %ure  might  be  given  in  each 
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without  sensible  loss  of  accuracy.  Also,  since  p\  ([  vary  slowly, 
it  would  suflBce  to  give  them  once  for  each  day  instead  of  for 
every  star. 

They  might  thus  be  given  in  a  few  lines  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  which  would  leave  space  for  two  other  columns,  which  are 
given  in  the  American  Epiiemeris,  and  which  might  well  be  given 
m  ours,  viz.,  the  Greenwich  hour-angle  of  the  star  at  the  time  of 
conjunction  in  E. A.,  and  the  star's  declination  to  the  nearest  tenth 
of  a  degree.  If  these  were  given,  we  should  have  all  necessary 
data  on  the  same  page  of  the  Almanac^  and  further  could  estimate 
with  much  greater  facility  whether  an  occultation  was  likely  to  be 
visible  at  a  given  station. 

I  feel  convinced  that  if  Prof.  Ilough's  suggested  omissions  were 
carried  out,  the  only  result  would  be  still  greater  slackness  in 
these  observations  on  the  part  of  private  observers  than  is  now 
the  case.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


Meteors  in  February  from  Auriga, 

On  the  evening  of  February  i8,  at  9^  46™,  I  saw  a  meteor 
brighter  than  ist  mag.  burst  out  very  suddenly  a  few  degrees  E. 
of  y  AndromedsB.  Its  apparent  path  was  from  35°  -|-44°  to 
19°  +42°,  but  I  did  not  see  the  early  part  satisfactorily.  The 
duration  of  its  flight  was  about  2  sec,  and  its  direction  from  the 
stars  C-i?  Aurigae. 

One^  of  the  best  meteoric  showers  visible  in  February  has  a 
radiant  near  this  point,  5°  S.S.W.  of  a  Aurigae,  and  I  have  called 
attention  to  it  on  several  occasions  {Monthly  Notices,  Ixi.  p.  420, 
&c.).  It  often  furnishes  bright  meteors  in  the  evenings  of  the 
month  named,  and  the  display  seems  to  have  been  first  recognized 
and  its  radiant  found  by  G-reg  and  Herschel  and  Schiaparelli  and 
Zezioli.  The  duration  of  its  activity  is  rather  doubtfid,  but  it  is 
certainly  continued  between  February  7  and  23,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  its  sustenance  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  I 
have  never  obtained  many  observations  in  February,  but  have 
recorded  seven  of  these  Aurigids  with  a  radiant  at  75°  +41°.  The 
mean  of  several  other  determinations  by  various  observers  in 
February  and  March  is  at  75°  +431°.  This  particular  stream 
deserves  more  attention,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
date  of  its  maximum,  which  I  believe  occurs  near  the  middle  of 
the  month.  The  position  of  its  radiant  will  also  repay  further 
investigation,  for  it  appears  to  coincide  with  that  of  a  series  of 
showers  visible  in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  (August  to 
December  inclusive)  from  a  centre  at  74°  -+-41^°.  These  Aurigids 
hegin  to  display  a  well-pronounced  activity  in  the  mornings  of  the 
second  week  in  August,  when  they  are  contemporary  with  the 
Perseids,  but  they  are  more  numerous  in  September,  especially  on 
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about?  ist-6th,  I4tli-i6th,  and  2i8t-22nd,  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember they  are  often  brilliant  and  exhibit  features  similar  to  the 
swift,  .'^trt^aking  Perse  ids,  lu  later  monthj^^  wlieii  the  observer 
mi\y  be  watching  the  Orioiiids  (October),  Leonids^  (November),  or 
Cleminids  (December),  his  uttentioii  will  ap;aiu  be  pretty  certainly- 
drawn  to  the  Aurigids  ;  their  visible  aspect  will,  however,  have 
somewhat  changed,  though  the  point  of  radiation  will  remain  the 
flame  at  C-^  Aurigge, 

Bi«hoptan,  Bristol,  W,  P.  DuKKlNG. 

igojj  Peb.  10. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tq  ike,  Editors  of  *  TJie  Observatory.' 

Flmusteed's  WelL 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  add  a  very  sligbt  additional 
comment  to  yonr  editorial  note  on.  Mr.  Lyuii*8  letter. 

The  impression  has  womehou^  or  other  obtained  some  currency 
tlmt  Flam  steed  used  his  well  to  obtain  naked-eye  observations  of 
y  Draeoois  during  the  ttaytime.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  last  book, 
'  Afltronomy  withont  a  Telescope/  p.  239,  I  am  convinced  that  liis 
object  was  entirely  different,  and  that  he  wished  to  secure  accurate 
measures  of  the  distance  of  this  star  froio  tlie  zenith.  It  is  well 
known  that  lie  was  very  anxious  to  measure  stellar  parallax,  or,  as 
lie  prefers  to  call  it,  *'the  annual  parallax  of  the  Earth,"  in  order 
to  complete  the  pmof  of  the  Copernican  theory  of  the  motion  of 
the  Earth.  For  thts  he  observed  Polaria  and  8irins  with  his  mural 
quadrant,  and  believed  that  he  had  solved  the  problem,  until  Cassini 
pointed  out  that  tlie  displacements  which  Flamsteed  believed  to  be 
parallactic  occur i*ed  at  the  wrong  times  of  the  year.  They  were, 
of  course*  really  due  to  aberration.  ■ 

But  in  the  course  of  this  enquiry  the  suitability  of  y  Draconia  I 
for  an  observation  of  the  kind  did  not  escape  him,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  might  obtain  far  more  accurate  measures  of  it  than 
of  auy  otlier  star.  Most  of  his  observations  of  stellar  position 
were  made  with  his  mural  qiaidnint  of  seven  feet  radius.  But  at 
that  time  telescopes  of  enormous  focal  length  were  used  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  chromatic  aberration.  Such  a  telescope 
Flamsteetl  actually  had,  of  60  feet  length,  and  niounted  on  a  mast 
80  feet  high,  which  stOini  in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  the  lawn  of 
the  Attronomer  Koyal's  Terrace  Garden.  But  such  telescopes 
were  never  ustni  for  accurate  observations  of  star-places;  they 
wer^  too  ricketty  and  uuwMd^r. 

One  star,  however^  injuld  ho  easily  observed  with  such  a  t^le- 
9co|>e  —  y  Draeoms,  The  olyect-glas^  could  be  placed  in  a 
hortxontal  position  in  the  roof  of  a  high  building,  and  the  obsen  er 
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could  watch  the  transit  of  the  star  from  the  basement,  the  method 
employed  by  Dr.  Hooke  in  1669  at  Gresham  College ;  or  it  could 
be  firmly  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  a  deep  shaft,  and  the  observer 
could  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  shatt  and  ^vatch  from  thence. 
This  would  seem  to  have  been  Flamsteed's  plan.  It  had  the 
advantage  that  far  greater  stability  could  be  thus  given  to  the 
instrument  than  could  be  secured  at  that  time  in  any  other  way 
whatsoever,  and  that  a  great  focal  length  did  not  involve  any 
material  difficulty  in  the  mounting  and  management  of  the  lens. 
The  illustration  to  which  you  refer  shows  clearly*  that  this  was  the 
arrangement  adopted,  as  a  wooden  tube  runs  down  ^he  well  and 
terminates  just  above  the  observer's  couch.  The  eyepiece  or 
plumb-bob — for  it  was  both  in  one — is  suspended  in  the  tube. 
The  tube,  as  well  as  the  well,  is  noted  by  Flamsteed  in  one  of  his 
plans  of  the  Observatory. 

So  far  I  think  the  matter  is  clear.  Some  other  points  are  not 
so  clear.  Did  Flamsteed  have  the  well  sunk  specially  for  himself, 
or  did  he  utilize  an  old  well  ?  I  think  the  latter  is  more  probable, 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  note  among 
Hamsteed's  accounts  of  the  expense  of  sinking  the  well ;  whilst, 
on  the  other,  the  shafts  and  subterranean  passages  of  Greenwich 
Park  are  numerous,  and  there  may  easily  have  been  a  way  down 
to  these  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  Castle  which  Flamsteed 
could  turn  to  account. 

But  did  Flamsteed  actually  make  any  observations  from  the 
well?  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  record  of  any.  Flamsteed, 
in  a  long  letter  to  WalHs  on  the  subject  of  stellar  parallax,  mentions 
his  observations  of  y  Draconis,  but  a  comparison  with  vol.  ii.  p.  54 
of  the  *  Historia  Coelestis '  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  instrument 
employed  was  the  7-foot  mural  quadrant. 

Perhaps  three  very  short  extracts  from  the  letter,  which  is  given 
in  full  in  Wallis's  '  Opera  Mathematica,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  701-8,  may 
be  permitted : — 

Epistola  D.  Johannis  Flamsteed  {MathemcUici  Regii  Grenovici)  adJ},  Walli/ium, 
Deo,  20,  1698  ;  De  Parallaxi  Orbis  Annul  Telluris  Observata. 

Interim  spero  Te  non  oblitum  esse  Tentaminis  (Yiri  ingeniosi  D.  Hookii)  pro 
comprobando  Telluris  Motu  ex  Observatis  distantiis  lucidse  Stellae  in  Oapite 
Draconis  (quae  in  Bayeri  Tabulis  signatur  litera  y)  a  vertice  Oollegii 
Greshamensis.  .  .  .  Egregius  ille  D.  Hook  Tubi  Telescopici,  pedes  triginta 
sex  longi,  lentem  (quam  Tocant)  Objectivam  firmaverat  ingeniosis  Artibus  in 
tecto  suae  Camera,  pro  Obseryandis  istius  Stellae  distantiis  a  vertice.  .  .  . 
Ejusdem  Stellae  (Meridianum  transeuntis)  distantia  a  Vertice  Observatorii 
wrerumcani  1690  Julio,  inventa  est  4'  35",  Septentrionem  versus. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  at  this  time,  December  20,  1698,  Flam- 
steed had  no  satisfactory  observations  of  y  Draconis  made  from 

*  [We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Maunder  for  his  excellent  exposition  of  these  facts, 
but  we  regret  that  we  did  not  state  more  clearly  last  month  what  was  perfectly 
obvious  to  us,  and  must  have  been  to  anyone  seeing  the  picture,  that  the  bob  of 
the  plumb-line  formed  an  eyepiece,  as  Mr.  Maunder  describes. — Eds.] 
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his  well,  or  he  would  bnve  mentioned  them.  Probably  his  highly 
ingenious  notion  ol"  making  the  eyepiece  serve  as  plumb-bob  as  well 
did  not  work.  No  doubt  lie  found  that  it  never  remained  at  rest, 
and  so  spoiled  bi?i  cbances  of  getting  aecnmte  measures.  Possibly 
too,  as  Mr,  Lynn  suggests^  be  found  a  well  was  not  til  together  a 
bealtbj  form  of  observutory,  especially  to  a  man  mcked  with 
nenralgia  and  rbf3uraatism  from  early  boyhood  So  thai  it  ia  very 
likely  that  nothing  came  of  his  experiment. 

With  regard  ti»  the  €*Vftci  site  of  the  well,  two  plans  of  the 
Observatory  b^'^  Flam  steed  are  extant — the  one  rej)roduced  by 
Boily  oo  p.  40  of  his  "  Flam  steed,*  the  other  bj  8ir  George  Airy  in 
plate  ii.,  *  Appendix  to  the  Greenwich  Observations  for  1S62/ 
That  the  well  was  not  0  mere  i?hal]ow  pit  is  indicated  by  Flam- 
steed^s  description: — '*  Pureiis  profnnditatis  120.  ped.  cum  Tubo 
pro  Observ.  Paralkxis  Terras,''  The  two  plans  differ  considerably 
as  to  the  position  of  the  well,  and  !Sir  George  Airy  marked  both 
positions  on  his  plan  of  the  grounds,  plate  i.  of  the  abovo  Appendix. 
The  setond  place  is  manifestly  in  error,  being  on  the  sharp  slope 
of  the  hill  down  into  the  Astronomer  Eoyars  garden.  The  first 
site  is  the  one  which  Sir  George  Airy  marked  by  a  wooden  post, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  subsidence  in  1881  took  place*  But  m 
view  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  plans,  and  the  manifest 
inaccuracy  of  the  better  fiinshed  of  the  two,  1  have  bet^n  led  to 
surmise  that  an  old  engravings  which  rather  i<eems  to  place  it 
under  what  is  now  the  Assistants'  Com  hi  on  Koom,  may  possibly 
be  more  correct.  Tours  faithfully, 

Greenwich,  1903,  Feb,  16.  E.  WalTEE  MAUHBEn. 

The  Eclipse  of  Alexander, 
Gentlemen, — 

The  question  in  Mr,  Moncks  letter  of  January  S,  as  to 
ancient  eclipses  in  which  the  actual  day  is  given  by  historians,  has 
led  me  to  discuss  this  echpse  agjiin  (respecting  which  you  published 
a  letter  from  me  in  vol.  xv.  p,  61  of  the  Ohservatorij),  because  it 
is  not  only  connected  with  a  gn?at  historical  event,  but  the  date 
of  the  latter  can  thereby  be  irsed  almost  with  certainty.  In  the 
year  corresponding  to  our  B.C.  331,  Arrian  tells  us  that  Alexander 
marched  from  Egypt  to  Phcenicia  and  thence  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  arrived  at  Thapsacus  nn  the  latter  in  the  month  of  Heca- 
tombttou.  Now  this  was  the  first  month  of  the  Attic  year,  and 
commenced  witb  the  New  Moon  following  the  summer  solstice— in 
that  year  on  the  9th  of  Jnh'-  He  did  not  hurry  through  Meso- 
potamia, until  he  received  information  that  Darius  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tigris  with  a  large  army.  On  hearing  this,  Alex- 
ander crossed  that  river  as  soon  as  possible,  aod  immediately 
afterwards  occurred,  we  are  told,  a  nearly  total  eclipse  of  the 
Moon.  Phny  states  that  it  began  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night, 
aod  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  eclipse  was  the  one  i^hown  by  calcu- 
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]ation  to  have  taken  place  on  September  20,  B.C.  331.  It  was 
total  at  the  locality,  but  of  course  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Moon  does 
not  always  seem  total  to  the  uninstructed  observer,  as  she  can' 
sometimes  be  seen  all  through.  According  to  Ginzel,  the 
totahty  commenced  at  8^  41™  in  the  evening  by  Arbela  *  time. 
The  battle  usually  called  by  the  name  of  that  place  (though 
Plutarch  is  careful  to  point  out  that  it  was  really  fought  at  Qau- 
gamela)  took  place  eleven  (or  rather  twelve)  days  after  the  eclipse ; 
the  armies  are  said  to  have  faced  each  other  on  the  eleventh  night, 
and  the  battle  was  fought  the  next  day,  which  must  have  been, 
"therefore,  by  our  reckoning,  the  2nd  of  October. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  a  difficulty.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Alexander,  says  this  was  in  the  month  of  Boedromion,  and  in 
the  life  of  Camillus  (in  cap.  19,  which  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  lucky  and  unlucky  days)  that  it  was  on  the  26th  of  that  month 
(the  fifth  day  before  its  end).  But  Arrian  places  it  in  the 
following  month,  Pyanepsion.  Ginzel  quotes  (apparently  with 
approval)  Ideler's  remark  that  Arrian  here  probably  falls  into  error 
whilst  changing  a  Macedonian  into  an  Attic  month.  The  Attic 
months  began  with  the  New  Moon  ;  the  first  (Hecatombseon)  with 
that  next  after  the  summer  solstice,  so  that  in  that  year  it  began 
on  July  9,  Melagitnion  on  Aug.  8,  and  Boedromion  on  Sept.  6. 
The  26th,  then,  of  Boedromion  would  be  Oct.  2.  Arrian  says  (iii. 
15)  that  the  battle  occurred  in  the  same  month  as  the  eclipse, 
and  this  is  of  course  consistent  with  Plutarch's  language,  which 
places  both  in  Boedromion,  but  does  not  necessarily  contradict  his 
own  assertion  above  that  the  battle  fell  in  the  month  Pyanepsion, 
because  he  probably  in  the  former  place  means  lunar  month,  or 
what  we  call  lunation.  But  another  difficulty  now  confronts  us. 
Plutarch,  in  the  same  chapter  in  the  life  of  Camillus,  says  that  the 
battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  Boedromion.  Now 
we  all  remember  how  the  Spartans  refused  to  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians  on  the  threatened  Persian  invasion  until 
the  full  Moon  ;  they  then  started,  and  after  a  forced  march  of 
three  days,  arrived  one  day  too  late  for  the  battle,  though  their 
coming  may  have  decided  the  Persian  commanders  to  sail  away 
altogether.  This  narrative,  in  connexion  with  Plutarch's  date, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  6th  of  Boedromion  was  two  days  after 
the  full  Moon,  and  that  the  month  did  not  begin  at  the  New  Moon. 
Clinton  noticed  this,  and  says  it  proves  that  "  the  civil  month  did 
not  correspond  with  the  course  of  the  Moon."  It  is,  howev^  r,  so 
positively  stated  that  the  Attic  month  did  commence  with  the 
New  Moon  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  this  place  Plutarch 
made  a  slip,  and  wrote  "sixth"  instead  of  "sixteenth,"  or  that 
some  scribe  omitted  the  Greek  letter  i  for  10  in  copying  the 
day  of  the  month.     Perhaps  I  may  here  refer  to  Plutarch's  mistake, 

*  One  almost  "wishes  that  we  could,  like  the  French  (Arbelles),  give  this 
name  a  plural  form,  the  word  Arbela  being  a  neut«r  plural  in  the  Greek. 
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pointed  out  by  Clinton  himself,  in  attributing  a  spring  month 
(Munychion)  to  tli<3  battle  of  Salamis,  which  was  certainly  fought 
in  the  autumo* 

Final ly,  tho  conclusion  appears  irresistible  that  the  lunar  e€lipse 
of  Heph  mber  20,  nx*.  331,  waa  the  one  noted  aa  having  occurred 
immediately  after  Alexander  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  that  the  battle 
of  Arbela  (or  Gaugamt^la)  wa^  fought  on  the  2nd  of  October 
following.  Yours  faithfully, 

iiliiolchefUh.  1905,  Feb.  4.  W,  T.  LTNT«r. 

P,S, — The  expression  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Monck\s  letter 
appears  to  me  to  be  unintelligible,  viz.  '*  instead  of  the  reverse 
process,*'  Is  such  process  ever  possible?  Had  an  historian 
mentioned  the  month  and  day  of  an  eclipse,  could  we  alter  the  day 
resulting  from  computation?  Surely  Dot;  we  should  simply 
conclude  the  historian  had  made  a  slip.  Wliat  is  claimed  for  the 
eclipse  of  Pelopidas  is  that  the  historians  give  an  approximate 
indication  of  time,  which  enables  us  to  fix  the  accurate  date  by 
calculation;  and  that  this*  in  conjunction  with  several  others, 
affords  the  means  of  checking  satisfactorily  the  general  chronology 
of  Grecian  history.  With  regaixl  to  Mr.  Monck's  question, 
I  think  tbe  earliest  eclipses  of  which  the  montti  and  day  are 
given  by  ancient  writers  are  the  three  recorded  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Pfolemy  as  having  been  observed  at  Babylon  in  the  years 
B.C.  721  and  720.— W,  T.  L. 


The  Red  Spot  Region  of  Jupiter. 

^Ir,  Denning  accuses  me  in  your  Deeenil>er  number  of 
liaving  behaveti  unfairly,  taking  at  one  time  tbe  prtcetUnfj  and  at 
another  tht?  foUowimj  end  into  calculation.  Now,  1  beg  to  state 
that  Mr,  Phillips  wrote  on  page  306  of  the  C^ervatoty^  '*  On  rhe 
morntng  of  Jinie  19,  I  found  an  enormous  area  of  dark  material 
following  the /.shoulder  of  the  O,  R.  8.  for  more  than  35'.'*  And 
below,  **  Tins  was  also  observed  on  the  central  meridian  by 
Mr,  IKnunng  and  myself  on  June  28,  under  i9'-9  and  iS°"i 
n*«peetively,**  The  latter  t^PUiark  indicates  clearly  that  the  cmtre 
of  tiie  spot  wiis  measured ;  at  least  there  is  no  remark  that  the 
loii|^tad«»  wfars  to  the  i»»va*</i«</  end.  And  concerning  tbe  first 
rMiiftrk,  I  st*t«  thut  i\\^  longitude  of  the/,  shoulder  was  at  that 
tinw  about  62°,  so  that  the  pyramids^  ejctended  from  62°-98°, 
and  constH|uently  their  ^rfUre  had  the  longitude  of  80°  m  stated 
hj  mjwlf. 

Oonwniing  Xlr.  Kibhlers  drttinng,  it  is  evident  that  only  the 
Ust  of  his  thrw  Sivois  is  the  pTtmuid  spot,  as  the  intervals  are 
mtich  too  lat^.  The  two  }>n^»diw  ones  ar&  protuberances  of 
the  S.  K,  XU,  siiich  as  I  r^ster^  «Mr  dvuvog  tint  opposition.  For 
pilfictiirs  on  this   nutter,   I  b«g  to  consult  my  third 
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memoir  on  Jupiter,  which  will  be  published  in  the  next  Denk- 
sckriften  of  the  Imp.  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  within  several 
weeks.  Yours  sincerely, 

Manora-Sternwarte,  Lussenpiccolo,  Leo  BbeNNEB. 

1902,  Dec.  23, 

A  common  Equinox  for  Star-places. 

Gentlemen, — 

The  great  work,  at  present  being  undertaken  by  Dr.  F.  W. 
!Bistenpart,  of  bringing  all  meridian  observations  of  stars  up  to  the 
equinox  of  1875*0  suggests  the  question : — Should  not  all  meridian 
catalogues  of  any  given  equinox  give  the  reduction  for  each  star 
to  1875  instead  of  (or,  if  you  wish,  in  addition  to)  the  usual 
precessions  and  their  secular  variations  ? 

The  catalogues  of  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft,  Eistenpart's 
work,  Gould's  Southern  Catalogues,  the  Cape  Photographic  DM., 
and  other  catalogues  suggest  the  suitability  of  1875  as  a  common 
equinox.  Thus  in  the  future  to  find  the  place  of  a  star  for  its 
proper  motion  all  that  will  be  wanted  is  its  reduction  to  1875,  or, 
if  you  prefer,  its  reduction  from  1875  to  the  equinox  required, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  When  one  reflects  on  the 
enormous  waste  of  time  in  computing  and  re-computing  the  places 
of  stars  for  proper  motion,  the  saving  effected  by  the  proposed 
method  is  obvious.  How  often  and  often  has  each  star  in  Piazzi 
been  brought  up  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  star  appeared  in  20  catalogues,  and  that 
each  furnished  the  reduction  to  1875,  it  is  only  child's  play  to 
have  before  one  all  the  observations  of  the  star  brought  up  to  the 
year  wanted,  but  several  hourff  would  be  required  if  only  pre- 
cessions &c.  are  available  as  at  present. 

The  consideration  of  this  proposal  is  recommended  to  the 
practical  astronomer.  The  difficulties  increase  with  each  new 
star  catalogue.  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

London.  .,0.  Bee.  .0.  ^'"'^''^t^tji^. 

[The  realization  of  this  suggestion  would  be  an  obvious  con- 
venience, as  Mr.  Innes  points  out,  but  is  he  not  merely  shifting 
the  labour  of  reduction  from  the  computer  of  proper  motions  on 
to  the  compiler  of  catalogues.  In  Prof.  Newcomb's  fundamental 
catalogue  the  places  of  each  star  are  given  for  two  epochs,  187  5:10 
and  1900*0,  and  a  similar  plan  has  been  followed  in  the  recent 
Paris  Catalogues. — Eds.] 

The  Solar  Glow. 
Gentlemen, — 

On  the  evenings  of  nth  and  12th  January  we  had  here 
two  very  fine  displays  of  the  Eed  Solar  Glow,  such  a  prominent 
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feature  in  the  western  skies  in  1SS4;  and  another  about  a  week 
later.  The  rosy  appearance  of  a  eloudleBs  sky  began  aboot  4.30 
P.M.,  graciually  increasing  in  intensity,  and  lasted  about  half  aii 
hour.  Is  this  due  to  refraction  from  ice-particles  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere  ?  T.  K-  Clapha^i . 

AuBtwick  Hall,  West  Yorks, 


One  Hundred  Years  ago. 
Gentlemen, — 

The  Times  has  been  lately  devoting  a  paragmplv  almost 
daily  to  the  record  of  some  event  which  occurred  exactly  one 
hundred  years  before.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  a  negative 
interest  (if  the  expression  be  peraiissible)  to  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  pause  wbich  took  pliiee  in  astronomical  discovery  daring 
the  year  1803,  No  total  eclipse,  no  transit  of  Mercury  or  Venus, 
took  place ;  no  comet  appeared ;  no  planet  was  discovered  (Pallas 
and  Juno,  Kos.  2  and  3  of  the  f^matl-planet  aeries,  were  found  in 
the  year  before  and  the  year  after  respectively).  One  circumstaace, 
however,  rendered  that  yeai*  epoch -ranldug  in  our  science  :  in  it 
Sir  W.  Herschel  published  liis  paper  iu  the  PJtihso2}hkal  TranS' 
actions  on  the  changes  in  the  relative  poisitions  of  double  stars  which 
he  had  noted  or  measured  in  the  previous  five-and-twenty  years, 
establishing  the  existence  of  binary  stellar  systems^  and  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  what  has  since  become  an  important  department 
of  astronoaiical  research.  It  is  well  known  that  Herschel  com- 
menced the  practice  of  recording  the  relative  positions  and  mutual 
distances  of  stars  situated  very  near  each  otber  with  a  totally 
different  object  in  view,  thinking  that  this  ^ould  afford  the  most 
favourable  means  of  ascertaining  the  annual  parallax  and  thereby 
distance  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars.  From  tliis  object,  bo%vever, 
his  attention  was  diverted  by  the  way  in  which  changes  of  another 
kind  became  manifest  by  his  comparisons,  evidently  resulting  from 
motions  of  the  steUar  pairs  inUr  ae.  But  he  did  not  publish  tlieae 
investigations  nntil  he  had  proved  this  in  a  large  number  of  cases ; 
and  the  year  in  which  he  did  this  (1S03)  must  be  ever  memorable 
in  the  history  of  astronomy,  though  the  actual  determination  of 
stellar  orbits  wits  left  to  others.  Tours  faithfully, 

BlaekLeath.  1903,  Jan.  12,  ^^  ■  ^*  Lnor. 


NOTES. 

CoiiET  Notes.— Giacobini^s  Comet  {*t  1903)  has  brightened  up 
very  much,  and  was  quite  a  conspicuous  object  on  a  plate  taJten  at 
Greenwich  on  Feb,  17.  Its  situation,  however,  is  not  very 
favourable  for  observation,  as  it  can  only  be  sieen  low  down  in  the 
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west.    The  following  elements  are  hj  M.  G-.  Fayet,  from  ob- 
servations on  Jan.  19,  27,  Feb.  6  {Ast,  Nach,  3847) : — 

T 1903  Mar.  18709  Paris  M.T. 

^ T33°  i4'-8] 

ft       2         0-2V  1903-0. 

*   32      9'i  J 

ogq    9*6231 

Ephemeris  for  Paris  midnight,  by  Paul  Briick  {Ast,  Nach,  3847). 


R.A. 

N.  Dec. 

R.A. 

N.  Dec. 

h  m  8 

0  i 

h  m   s 

0   i 

Mar.  2 . . . 

.   0  4  47 

16  2 

Mar.  14. . 

.  0  31  22 

18  48 

6... 

.   0  13  52 

17  28 

18.. 

.'  0  38  13 

17  40 

10. . . 

.   0  22  57 

18  32 

22. . 

.  0  42  18 

14  17 

Brightness  on  March  16,  41  times  that  at  discovery,  so  that  it 
should  be  then  visible  in  bright  twilight. 


■The  Orbits  of  Comet  a  1903  (Giaoobini)  and  of  the  Earth. 

A  diagram  of  the  orbit  is  here  given,  drawn  from  earlier  elements 
by  M.  Fayet,  which  shows  that  the  comet  will  remain  an  evening 
object  near  the  Sun  throughout  the  period  of  visibility  in  these 
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latitudes.  It  raakeg  a  imrly  near  approach  to  the  Eartli  i^arly  ia 
May,  but,  having  passed  the  clesceiidiQ;nr  node,  it  wdll  be  on  the 
tinder  side  of  the  Earth's  orbit-,  and  will  be  only  observable  in  the 
eouthern  hemisphere,  where  it  may,  perhajis,  be  a  naked-eye 
object 

Perrine's  Comet,  h  1902,  is  observable  again  in  these  latitudes^ 
and  was  observed  at  Strassburg  on  Feb.  17. 


Ephemeris  for  Berlin  midoight  {Ast.  Nach,  3S47). 


It  ♦A. 
Ttl        9 

34  4<> 
30  37 
27   39 

25  3^ 
24  22 


S.  Deo, 


Dec. 


Mar. 


I  j\pr. 


4   17 


Continoation  of  the  ephemeris  of  Comet  ti  1902  (Giacobini)  for 
Berlin  midnight :— * 


Mar,  5. 
13. 


h  m  s 
6  38  27 
6  41  56 
^  47     3 


N.Dec. 


23  28 

Mar.  29. 

25  24 

Apr.     6 . 

27     H 

14. 

B.A. 
li     m      s 

<5  S3  44 
7  I  49 
7  n^  IA 


N.  Dec, 

o 

28  40 

30  O 

31  s 


The  brightness  is  slowly  diminishing. 


There  appears  to  be  little  hope  now  of  detecting  either  Comet 
Tern  pel-Swift  or  1896  YII.  (Perrine)  at  this  return, 

A.  C.  D.  0. 


MiKOB  Planet  I^otes.— The  followiog  new  planets  have  been 
discovered  at  Heidelberg  :— 


PlEuaet  Date*  DiacoTerer. 

LH  Jan.  31.  Dugan. 

LJ  Feb.     6.  Wolf, 

LK  ] 

LL  ,.....,.  I  No  details  yet  to  hand, 

LM  .J 

LN Feb.  17.  Dugan, 

LO Feb.  19.  „ 


Magnitude. 
12-4 
13^5 


I2"0 
I2'5 


1 


The  planet  LG  proves  not  to  be  new,  bot  identical  with  (360) 
diicovered  in  1893,  A,  0.  D.  C. 


Obituabt.— During  the  past  month  English  science  has  lost  one 
of  its  foremost  representatives  by  the  death  of  Sir  George  Gabriel 
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jStoIceg,  Bart.,  who  died  at  his  home,  Lensfield  Cottage,  Cambridge, 
en  Sunday,  February  i.  Sir  G-eorge  Stokes  was  not  himself  an 
astronomer,  but  since,  in  optics,  he  was,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
IKelvin,  the  teacher  and  guide  of  his  contemporaries,  was  one  of 
"the  first  to  enunciate  the  principles  on  which  spectroscopy  is 
:£ounded,and  investigated  the  properties  of  the  ether,  we  may  rightly 
deplore  his  death  as  a  loss  to  our  science. 

Stokes  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  son  of  the  late  Eev.  Gabriel 
Stokes,  Eector  of  Skreen,  Sligo,  where  he  was  bom  on  1819,  Aug. 
33,  was  educated  at  a  school  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  at  Bristol, 
and  entered  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  18.  He 
was  Senior  "Wrangler  in  1841,  being  the  first  of  a  series  of  brilliant 
mathematicians  which  included  the  names  of  Cayley,  Adams,  and 
IVilliam  Thomson.  In  1849  Stokes  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
Shortly  after,  in  1851,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
of  which  he  was  Secretary  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  President 
in  1885.  He  represented  Cambridge  University  in  Parliament 
from  1887  to  1892. 

It  would  be  impossible,  as  it  would  be  superfluous,  for  us  to 
attempt  here  any  detailed  account  of  Stokes's  work  ;  it  may  be  said 
briefly  that  it  dealt  with  the  highest  branches  of  hydrodynamics, 
of  the  theory  of  elastic  solids,  and  of  physical  optics.  The  two 
volumes  of  Stokes's  collected  papers  are  standard  text-books  for 
advanced  physicists. 

Sir  George  Stokes  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  Greenwich  Observatory,  as  representative  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
since  i860. 

F.  G.  Penrose.  Mr.  Francis  Cranmer  Penrose,  F.E.S.,  died  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  15,  at  Coleby field,  Wimbledon,  where  he  had  lived 
for  many  years,  at  the  age  of  85.  Mr.  Penrose  was  bom  at  Brace- 
bridge,  near  Lincoln,  of  which  his  father  was  Vicar,  was  educated 
at  Bedford  Grammar  School  and  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  on  the 
foundation,  and  afterwards  entered  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Penrose's  work  in  life  was  architecture,  and  in  1852  he  was 
appointed  Surveyor  of  the  fabric  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which 
oflSce  he  held  until  1897.  In  February  1867  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  to  the  proceedings  of  which  he 
largely  contributed.  His  first  communication,  made  in  December 
1867,  was  entitled  "  An  Attempt  to  facilitate  the  Production  of 
Occultations  and  Eclipses,"  a  subject  on  which  he  afterwards 
published  a  book.  He  not  only  contributed  several  other  valuable 
papers  of  a  similar  geometrical  nature  to  the  Monthly  Notices,  but 
also  records  of  observations  of  occultations  of  stars  and  of  the 
variation  of  light  of  Algol  made  by  himself  at  Wimbledon.  His 
last  communication  related  to  an  occultation  of  y  Virginis  in 
1886  December. 
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The  Pah.\ilax  of  the  Hus  from  Hpeotroscopic  Obsebta- 
Tioi^s  *.— It  IS  a  fascinating  thought  that  the  parjillax  of  the  Sun 
can  be>  detf  rimined  b}^  means  of  the  spectroscope.  In  order  to 
compute  tho  linear  velocity  of  the  Earth  in  its  orbit  we  must  first 
know  the  distance  of  the  Sun,  Conversely,  if  we  rat^asure  the 
Earth's  velocity,  we  can  compute  the  tSuo's  distance  (and  thei^sforj 
its  parallax)  from  the  equation  :' — 

The  Sun's  mean  distance  =  the  Earth^s  mean  velocity  x  a  conBtant. 

The  constant  is  l^nowtr  with  e3cfcreme  accuracy.  Now,  if  any 
star  near  the  zodiac  be  observed  with  the  spectroscope  at  the  two 
seasons  when  its  longitude  differs  from  that  of  the  Sun  by  90°,  we 
can  deduce  not  only  the  velocity  of  the  star  in  the  line  of  sight, 
but  the  mean  velocity  of  the  Earth  in  its  orbit  as  well.  These 
ideaJi  have  no  doubt  been  entertained  by  spectroscopistg  ever 
since  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  Doppler*3 
principle  J  but  they  have  not  been  put  into  effeot  because  until 
quite  recently  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  the  observations 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  In  connection  with  the  plan  of  co-opera- 
tion proposed  by  Prof.  Frost,  Sir  David  Grill,  Director  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Observatorv,  has  thrown  out  the  suggestion  that, 
'*  at  each  observatory  some  star  should  be  selected  to  be  observed 
nearly  tbroughout  the  whole  year,  so  as  to  determine  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  Earth's  motion  independenlily  by  spectroscopic 
means— in  other  words,  to  determine  the  solar  parallax  by  spectro- 
scopic methods.  This  should  give  us  a  tolerably  sound  measure- 
ment of  the  fundamental  accuracy  of  our  work/'  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  suggestion  will  be  generally  adopted.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  result  of  such  observations  would  be  valuable  as  a  eoritri- 
bution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Sun*s  distance  as  \vell  as  for  th« 
reason  given  by  Sir  David  Gill.  Two  observations,  taken  at  two 
opposite  seasons,  of  a  properly  chosen  star,  will  differ  by  as  much 
as  59*7  kilometres  per  second  on  account  of  the  Earth  s  motioD. 
Several  spectroscopes  have  at  the  present  time  reached  or  sur- 
passed an  accuracy  corresponding  to  a  probable  error  of  half  a 
kilometre  for  a  single  determination  of  a  velocity.  This  means 
that  in  order  to  reduce  the  probable  error  of  the  8an*s  parallax  to 
o"'oi  about  two  hundred  observations  would  be  necessary. 


« 


TaB  Carnegie  Institution  has  made  a  grant  of  four  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  George  E.  Hale,  for  certain  researches  in 
astronomy  and  astrophysics.  These  will  comprise  : — (i)  A  photo- 
graphic investigation  of  stellar  parallaxes  ;  (2)  investigations  in 
stellar  photometry;  (3)  a  detailed  study  of  several  hundred 
photographs   of  the  Sun,   taken   with   the   spectroheliograph   at 

*  From  the  PuMkatmia  of  the  Astr,  Soc,  of  the  Facijkf  No.  S7. 
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the  Kenwood  Observatory  in  the  years  1 891- 1896;  (4)  certain 
investi^tions  in  solar  and  stellar  spectroscopy,  to  be  undertaken 
by  Prof.  Hale  as  soon  as  the  new  horizontal  reflecting  telescope, 
recently  injured  by  fire,  has  been  completed  *. 

Messes.  A.  &  C.  Black  have  kindly  sent  us  a  copy  of  Miss 
Gierke's  new  book,  '  Problems  in  Astrophysics/  of  which  we  hope 
to  give  an  adequate  account  in  our  next  number.  We  have  also 
received  a  work  entitled  '  A  Text-book  of  Field  Astronomy,'  by 
Prof.  Comstock,  another  on  '  Comets'  Tails,'  by  Mr.  P.  G.  JShaw, 
and  various  volumes  of  observations,  which  we  hope  to  deal  with 
in  later  numbers. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  noon  time-ball  at  Shanghai 
has  been  dropped  ea^h  day  5  minutes  567  seconds  later  than 
previously,  so  as  to  bring  the  time  in  use  into  harmony  with  the 
international  zone  system.  The  time  of  the  meridian  is  8  hours 
fast  on  Greenwich. 

On  February  20  Professor  J.  C.  Kapteyn  completed  twenty-five 
years'  service  as  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Groningen  University. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  March  13  ;  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association 
on  Wednesday,  March  25. 


From  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 

The  death  of  Sir  George  Stokes  is  a  notable  break  with  the  past. 
The  trio  o£  great  Senior  Wranglers  of  the  successive  years  1841, 
1842,  1843 — Stokes,  Cay  ley,  Adams — is  now  entirely  gone,  but 
while  Stokes  remained  we  scarcely  realized  that  the  trio  belonged 
to  the  past  rather  than  the  present.  It  is  certainly  extraordinary 
that  none  of  these  great  men  is  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey,  while 
Spottiswoode  was.  Particularly  in  the  case  oE  Stokes  is  the 
omission  to  be  regretted  ;  for  his  touching  reverence  for  Newton, 
which  took  the  form  of  delighting  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the 
great  master  in  all  things,  was  well  known.  Like  Newton  he  was 
Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  worked  at 
Light  and  Gravity ;  he  was  President  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  he 
received  a  Baronetcy,  and  in  order  to  be  like  Newton  he  even 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  an  age  when  it  meant 
nmch  discomfort  to  him.  He  w-as  well  worthy  of  a  place  by  his 
master's  side  in  the  Abbey ;  but,  owing  to  some  omission  perhaps, 
this  was  denied  him,  and  he  rests  in  a  suburban  cemetery  at 
Cambridge. 


*  From  Nature,  1903,  Feb.  19. 
TOL.  XXVI.  N 
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Another  recent  loss  takes  our  tliou£:hts  back  into  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  In  tlie  last  list  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  A»tro- 
DOBiieal  Society  there  is  the  name  of  James  Glaisher,  with  the  date 
c»t"  admissifjn  1S41,  May  14;  arid  if  we  look  through  the  list  we 
shall  tind  no  other  date  of  admission  before  1850,  althongh  among 
the  Associates  there  are  two  Dames,  Otto  Btruve  and  J.  (x.  Galle, 
with  date  1848  May  12,  who  are  18  years  earher  than  any  other 
Associate.  James  (jiai^her  was  assistant  to  Airy,  not  only  for 
many  years  at  Greenwich,  hut  also  at  Cambridge,  in  the  almost 
prehistorit:  days  before  they  both  eame  to  Green wi ph.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  physique  and  great  courage  is  ob'inous  from  the 
hi?<tory  of  his  balloon  assents,  and  Jie  retained  both  these  charac- 
teristics ahnost  to  the  end.  I  well  remember  how,  wdien  he  was  over 
80,  thinking  he  heard  burglars  in  the  next  honse^  whose  occn pants 
were  all  away  from  home,  he  got  a  ladder  and  sraled  the  \\all  to 
attack  them  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  It  turned  out  to  be 
only  the  lawful  inhalutants  who  hnd  ret  timed  unexpectedly  ;  so 
that  his  ph^^siraJ  prowess  was  not  put  to  the  test  which  his  conrage 
had  made  light  of. 


At  Oxford  we  have  lost  the  Warden  of  New  College,  a  fine  old 
gentleman  of  92.  Death  has  indeed  been  nn usually  busy  this  mild 
winter,  laying  low  many  venerable  heads  besides  these  three.  I 
think  I  must  have  mentioned  before  in  these  notes  one  cireum- 
stance  which  renders  the  late  Warden  specially  interesting  to 
astronomers.  He  knew  practit-ally  by  heart  the  original  statutes 
made  by  William  of  Wjkeham  for  New  College  more  than  500 
years  a^o,  aud  knew  therefore  how  it  had  been  directed  that  four 
cf  the  Fellows  of  the  College  should  study  medii  ine,  and  of  these 
two  should  study  astrology,  which  was  at  that  time  held  to  be  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  medicine  ;  for  wliat  was  the  use  of  trying  to 
cure  a  man  if  the  stars  had  settled  that  he  must  die?  This  par- 
ticular statute  had,  however-^  long  fallen  into  desuetude,  aud  New- 
Col  lege  numbered  no  astrologers  among  its  Fellows.  Eut  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  new  statutes  were  made  by  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission, and  it  was  decided  by  the  said  Commission  that  some  of 
the  College  Fellowships  were  to  be  given  to  I7niversity  Professors. 
*' Then/ gaid  the  Warden,  *' if  we  are  to  have  Professor- fellows, 
let  one  of  them  be  the  Professor  oE  Astronomy^  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  Founders  intentions."     And  so  it  was  decided. 


As  I  have  mentioned  the  late  Warden,  perhaps  I  ma}*^  give 
another  story  about  him,  which  ha.s  no  astronoaiical  bearing,  but 
which  is  a  fine  iustauceof  the  way  in  which  a  story  is  made.  The 
story  is  usually  told  as  in  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  called 
J/.  A,  P.  for  December  20,  1902  :— ^ 

The  Gmncl  Old  Man  of  Oxford,  Br.  Sewt'll,  wunltni  of  Xcw  College,  who 
wUh  on  ChriBtnifts  Day.  enter  on  hir^  ntndj-third  jcnr,  \b  restijiimg  hk  offieo 
belkire  the  end  ol'  the  3  ear,  and  a  \eiieriible  figure  will  disappear  truui  ainang  the 
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Oxford  head«i.  For  seventy-five  years,  without  a  break,  he  has  been  in  residence 
as  scholar,  fellow,  and  warden  of  his  beloved  college,  which  he  has  seen  rise 
from  comparative  obscurity  to  the  high  position  it  now  holds  in  the  University. 
"  Mtty  we  have  the  college  bells  chimed  in  honour  of  this  good  news  ?  "  the 
Warden  was  asked  on  the  evening  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith.  "  Well,  I  do  not 
know,"  was  the  old  man's  reply.  "  I  have  no  recollection,  gentlemen,  of  such  a 
thing  baring  been  done  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.'*  So,  at  least,  the  story  goes. 
It  is  interesting  to  think  that  Dr.  Sewell  was  for  some  years  an  intimate  friend  of 
Martin  Bouth,  the  famous  President  of  Magdalen,  who  is  said  to  have  seen 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  brown  coat  and  dishevelled  wig,  poring  over  dusty  folios  in 
the  Bodleian. 

It  will  i)e  seen  that  the  story  of  Waterloo,  as  told  above,  is 
practically  rebutted  by  the  fafcts  given  in  the  paragraph  itself,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  at  the  date  of  Waterloo  the  Warden  was  only 
five  years  old,  jmd  (as  may  be  rightly  inferred)  bad  not  yet  seen 
the  College  or  heard  its  bells.  Wbat  be  did  actually  say  was  (and 
I  can  give  it  at  first  hand),  "  It  is  not  a  Waterloo,"  i.  e,  he  depre- 
cated the  excess  of  enthusiasm  over  the  event.  He  added  that 
within  his  recollection  the  war  which  had  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  was  the  Sikh  War. 


INTEENATIONAL  CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
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ASTEONOMY. 

Price  Twenty-one  Shillings. 

LONDON : 

Harrison  &  Sons,  45  St.  Martin's  Lanb. 

Vol.  v.,  1902  (August). 

When  the  formation  of  an  International  Catalogue  was  under 
discussion,  certain  strong  objections  to  the  whole  undertaking  were 
freely  stated  in  these  Notes ;  but  after  it  became  clear  that  the 
scheme  was  to  be  carried  out,  it  was  equally  freely  admitted  that 
these  objections  must  be  put  aside,  and  that  we  ought  all  to  try  and 
make  the  scheme  a  success.  Questions  of  scientific  politics  deal 
almost  entirely  with  relative  and  not  with  absolute  merits ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  scheme  likely  to  obtain  any  support 
whatever  which  would  do  positive  harm,  though  it  is  easy  to  point 
to  a  dozen  which  could  be  much  improved.  There  comes  a  point, 
however,  at  which  improvement  has  its  own  disadvantages,  viz., 
when  continuity  or  uniformity  is  desirable ;  and  it  may  now  be 
considered  that  the  time  for  protest  in  respect  of  this  Catalogue 
has  passed,  and  the  time  even  for  suggestion  is  passing,  and  the 
time  for  support  is  certainly  come.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
observatory  and  every  individual  who  can  afford  it  will  buy  this 
hook  and  try  to  use  it,  and  will  continue  the  purchase  for  some 
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-  ^  -'-e  \s:rv^«*>"^^^*^  Catalogue,  a  casual  comparison 
Ky:v^^-''i:\\''\'"„  ^  »Vumeof  abstracts  published  by  AVislicenus 
M  r.^i  '•"'  **''*'^!:o>»p'05  in  the  former.  For  instance,  the  name 
^»^W.* '^^'••^'' f'''"%\V  ,xYur  in  the  Catah)gue,  though  there  are 
^,t  Ch^rU^"  '"'""k/hlm  in  ip^^  duly  given  by  Wislicenus.  Are 
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.om**  countries  J*\  » ^^^^  ^he  fact  that  iluu-e  is  no  mention  in  the 
explain  on  ^^^.J^T-;;,^^^^^^  admirable  work  itself. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1903  March  13. 

Prof.  H.  H.  TuBNBB,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries :  F.  W.  Dyson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
E.  T.  Whittakbb,  M.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  WTiittdker.  10 1  presents  have  been  received  since  the  last 
meeting.  Among  them  the  following  call  for  special  notice: — 
Five  pliotographs  of  Comet  Perrine  from  M.  V ictor  Nielsen. 
Mr.  Wm.  Ellis  has  sent  some  diagrams  of  curves  of  sun-spots  and 
magnetic  elements  for  the  years  1841-1896,  which  have  been 
framed  and  placed  on  the  wall ;  there  are  photographs  of  the 
Moon  and  of  Nebulse  taken  by  Mr.  Ritchey  at  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory; the  Italian  Government  have  presented  to  the  Society 
another  volume  which  completes  the  set  of  the  National  Edition 
of  the  works  of  Galileo  ;  Mr.  Eichbaum  has  sent  some  pictures  of 
solar  spots,  of  the  years  185 0-1865,  drawn  by  J.  H.  Griesbach; 
Miss  Clerke  has  kindly  sent  us  a  copy  of  her  new  book  *  Problems 
in  Astrophysics,'  and  Herr  A.  Pannekoek  a  research  on  the  light- 
variation  of  Algol. 

The  President.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  our  Associate  in  the 
United  States,  concerning  a  proposal  for  establishing  some  latitude 
stations. 

Mr,  Dyson,  Fellows  may  remember  that  in  the  Astronomical 
Journal  of  last  year  there  were  several  papers  by  Mr.  Kimura,  an 
observer  in  one  of  the  international  latitude  stations  in  Japan. 
Mr.  Kimura  found,  by  discussing  the  observations  for  latitude 
made  at  that  station  and  at  seven  or  eight  other  stations  in  the 
same  latitude,  that  in  addition  to  the  terms  of  the  formula,  which 
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were  discovered  by  Dr.  Chandler  and  which  we  generally  know  as 
Ta nation  of  latiturle  due  to  the  inovetnent  of  the  pole,  that  there 
was  at  each  station  a  small  residual  movement  which  did  not 
depend  on  the  lon|2:itnde.  In  fact,  if  the  displacement  of  the  pole 
at  any  instant  in  two  directions  be  X  and  Y,  the  variation  of  the 
latitude  of  any  place  in  longitude  A  can  he  represented  by 
X  cos  X  +  T  sin  A.  From  the  observations  at  seveu  or  eight 
different  stations  of  the  same  latitude  values  of  X  and  T  were 
determined,  which  represent  the  movement  of  the  pole.  But  in 
addition  to  these,  Mr,  Kimura  found  a  term  of  amplitude  o"*dS, 
which  was  the  same  at  all  tbe  stations  at  the  same  moment ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  went  through  this  period  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but 
was  the  same  at  all  these  stations.  Although  this  is  not  offered 
as  an  actual  explanation  of  the  phenomeoon,  yet  it  may  serve  to 
show  exactly  the  nature  of  it.  It  can  he  explained  hy  a  movement 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Earth  along  the  axis  of  the  Earth 
which  would  cause  the  plumb-line  to  oscillate  in  the  coarse  of  the 
year.  Dr.  Chandler  considers  that  it  would  be  very  desirable, 
in  view  of  Mr.  Kimura's  results,  to  establish  three  stations  in  a 
southern  latitude  for  the  further  investigation  of  these  phenomena. 
The  advantage  of  a  southern  station  is  of  course  that  all  the 
seasonal  changes  would  he  reversed,  and  questions  of  refraction 
and  so  on,  would  he  all  of  an  opposite  sign,  and  should  the  same 
result  be  obtained  there  will  be  very  conclusive  grounii  for 
believing  in  it  as  a  physical  reality  connected  with  the  whole 
Earth,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  local  phenomenon.  Dr,  Chandler 
suggests  that  it  would  he  desirable  to  establish  stations  for 
observations  of  tbe  latitude  at  Sydney,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  some  station  in  Chili,  say  at  Santiago.  The  advantage  of 
these  three  places  as  stations  is  that  they  are  in  the  same  latitude, 
i".  e.  between  30°  and  34°  S.,  and  are  uell  distributed  in  longitude, 
and  there  is  the  additional  advantage  that  there  are  already 
observatories  at  the  Cape  and  Sydney.  Dr.  Chandler  concludes 
his  letter  by  saying  that  the  fact  that  the  English  Colonial 
observatories  are  so  fortunately  situated  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  makes  it  appropriate  that  the  Society  should  consider^  the 
proposition,  and  if  it  commends  itself,  that  the  establishment  of 
these  observatories  he  undertaken  under  national  auspices.  This 
letter  was  considered  by  tbe  Council  this  afternoon,  and  tht3 
Council  passed  a  resolution  emphaai^sing  the  desirability  of  es- 
tablishing those  stations  and  obtaining  theae  observations,  and 
arranged  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  should  be  sent  to  the 
International  Greodetic  Association,  inider  whose  auspices  the 
northern  latitude  stations  have  been  founded,  to  Dr.  G-ill,  to 
Mr,  Kusseil  of  Sydney,  and  to  Mr.  Kimura,  the  discoverer  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question* 

Tlie  Astronotytcr  Bot/ah  T  should  like  to  ask  the  amplitude  of 
this  term,  I  think  in  the  Astronomical  JQurnal  the  total  range 
is  given  as  o""03- 
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Mr.  Dyson.    It  is  four  hundredths. 

The  Astronomer  Royal.  Is  it  4  plus  and  4  minus  ?  I  ask  because 
there  may  have  been  a  confusion  between  the  figure  3  and  8. 
Mr.  Dyson.  Dr.  Chandler  says  the  total  range  is  o"*o8. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Does  Dr.  Chandler  give  the  times  of  the  year 
when  the  maximum  and  minimum  effects  happen?  The  shift 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  might  be  due  to  the  formation  of  the 
ice-cap  alternately  round  the  North  and  South  Poles. 

Mr.  Dyson.  The  maximum  and  minimum  are  on  Jan.  i  and 
July  I. 

The  President.  There  is  a  possibility  in  the  direction  that 
Mr.  Bryant  has  suggested,  but  I  have  made  a  rough  calculation 
myself,  and  it  would  have  to  be  a  shift  of  1000  ft.  thick  from  one 
degree  to  the  other.  I  am  afraid  the  dimensions  preclude  that 
very  natural  suggestion,  but  there  may  be  some  error  in  my 
calculation. 

Prof.  Bambaut,  I  think  Dr.  Chandler  mentions  that  very 
question.  He  said  that  there  should  be  a  shift  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  9  ft.  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Dyson.  He  does  not  mention  it  in  his  letter,  but  my 
recollection  is  that  in  his  paper  he  said  9  ft. 

Prof.  Ramhaut.  But  he  seemed  to  think  that  a  range  of  9  ft. 
ia  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  was  too  large  a  range 
to  consider. 

The  President.  I  was  taking  a  range  of  5  ft.,  and  that  would 
leave  it  more  than  1000  ft.  thick. 

Mr.  H.  N.  RusseU,  The  centre  of  gravity  would  be  further 
south  on  ist  Jan. 

Major  HiHs.  I  was  thinking  that  the  dates  of  maximum  and 
minimum  precluded  the  ice  theory.  The  maximum  would  not  be 
on  ist  July — it  would  be  about  two  months  after  that. 

The  President.  I  will  ask  you  to  return  your  thanks  for  this 
interesting  paper,  and  to  thank  Dr.  Chandler  for  the  estimate  he 
forms  of  the  power  of  this  Society,  that  he  should  ask  them 
to  undertake  this  great  work. 

Mr.  Neuuall  then  read  a  paper  on  Motions  in  the  Line  of  Sight. 
He  said  :  This  is  a  short  note  which  is  a  first  communication  to  a 
plan  of  co-operation  recently  inaugurated  amongst  some  of  the 
observatories,  that  are  engaged  in  the  determination  of  motion  in 
the  line  of  sight,  under  the  initiation  of  Prof.  Frost  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory.  The  plan  was  inaugurated  rather  late  last  year,  so 
that  the  results  that  this  paper  deals  with  are  rather  of  a  meagre 
nature ;  but  it  seemed  well  to  get  the  results  obtained  during  kst 
year  into  shape,  and  publish  them  as  early  as  possible  in  this  year, 
80  that  the  dmerent  observers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  method  of  publication  adopted  by  the  various  observatories 
and  so  evolve  the  form  of  publication  best  suited  to  the  purpose. 
The  plan  of  co-operation  was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  settling 
upon  definitive  v^ues  for  velocity  in  line  of  sight  of  10  selected 
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itftrs.  It  wiiB  thought  well  to  h-mit  this  work  to  lo  stairs.  The 
results  that  this  paper  deals  with  relate  only  to  3  of  the  10  selected  _ 
fttarw,  nntnely  a  Arietis,  a  Persei,  and  a  Bootia.  For  a  Arietis  I  ■ 
gat  velocities  —13-44,  — 16-02,  and  — 13'23,  or,  in  the  mean,  ■ 
—  1 4' 23  kilometres  per  second.  The  only  other  determinations 
that  I  kfiow  ot\  are  one  got  at  Cambridge  some  years  ago,  —  13*69, 
and  another  at  the  Yerkea  OliBervatory,  — 13"66.  The  second 
atJir,  a  Pt*rHei»  m  one  which  has  given  me  a  good  deal  ot  trouble. 
I  got  a  smaller  range  in  the  velocitiea  now  determLned  than  in 
determination.H  which  1  have  on  two  previoos  occasions  communi- 
cutc^d  tu  the  Society.  Fourteen  pliotographs  give  a  mean  velocity 
of  —2-6 1  with  a  probable  error  ±0-28,  in  good  agreement  T^-ith 
the  mean  velocity  determined  bj  Campbell  and  by  Yogel  at  Potsdam 
and  the  fiick  Observatories.  There  are  values  in  the  14  which  are 
still  exceptionah  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  these,  but  merely 
record  them  and  include  them  in  the  determination  oi  the  mean 
values,  1  still  have  a  lingering  suspicion  that  in  a  Peraei  we  may 
have  a  [>eculi!ir  case  to  deal  with.  The  note  finishes  with  a  state- 
nicnt  from  wliich  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  accuracy  attained 
in  mcaHuriiig  the  plates.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  velcxnty 
di'ihn^ed  frtini  a  single  photograph  is  based  ujjon  determinations  of 
velocity  frtmi  10  to  20  lines  in  the  star-spectrum.  Each  one  of  those 
lines  has  to  be  idon titled  with  a  line  in  the  spet trum  of  some  J 
ch*men1,  and  \  reject  all  lines  not  prominently  represented  in  the  \ 
sohir  spectrrrm,  and  use  Row  land  *s  tables  of  wave-lengths  ol  such 
lines,  Tliere  is  one  pohit  which  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  mj 
incasurtMncnts  of  the  star  a  Bo<>tis.  Eighteen  lines  m  the  spectrum 
were  picked  ont,  and  on  reduction  one  was  rejected  as  unsuitable 
and  four  otliers  sliowed  peculiarities,  for  they  gave  velocities  of 
quite  a  different  order  to  thiKse  given  by  the  remaining  13  lines. 
It  may  be  that  these  peculiarities  have  their  origin  in  differences 
of  prt^ssnrc  in  the  atmos|>here  of  tbe  star,  or  it  may  he  that  they 
indicate  the  super jiosition  of  a  second  spectrum,  hut,  at  any  rate, 
the  thing  st>eius  to  he  uorthy  of  further  observation  and  further 
Uieasui^^^,  and  obst^rvations  ha^c  l>een  planned  to  elocidiit^  this 
print. 

J/r,  Fmvler  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Ne^i'all  has  used  the 
aame  coinjuirison  lines  for  the  two  ^turs? 

Mt\  X^utiU,     Ves,  1  have  used  the  same  one — the  iron-spark 

Mt\  FoHler^  or  course  you  are  aware  that  manj  of  the  lines  in 
CI  [^*^8ei  sm*  nol  the  same  ? 

Mr.  y<waU,    OU,  yes ! 

Mt,  Lnni^  I  should  Like  to  ask  whether  in  all  cases  of  deter- 
tuinatiou  Mr.  Newall  gtve^^  the  waYe4en^h  at  the  line  and  what 
lin<*  it  is  mtNisimHi  with  ? 

Mr.  Hiids,  1  should  like  to  know  whether  all  four  abnormal 
liiiea  beloug  to  the  same  element  ? 

ikt.  U€t^.    1  should  like  to  aak  whether  Mr,  Newall  has 
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noticed  any  difference  in  intensity  even  though  in  the  special  lines 
which  gave  the  difference  he  has  mentioned?  It  might  be  the 
same  in  the  terrestrial  spectrum  as  in  the  celestial  spectrum. 

Mr,  Newall.  In  answer  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Hinks  jjuts. 
Of  the  four  abnormal  lines,  two  of  them  belong  to  iron,  one  to 
scandium,  and  one  titanium.  Mr.  Lunt  asked  whether  the  wave- 
length of  each  line  would  be  given  in  this  note.  Such  details  are  not 
given  in  this  note,  but  I  am  preparing  a  description  of  the  4-prism 
spectroscope  and  also  of  the  methods  adopted  in  measuring  the 
spectra ;  1  propose  to  give  one  or  two  instances  of  the  measure- 
ments of  a  few  plates  and  in  those  the  wave-lengths  for  each 
individual  line  \^ill  be  given  ;  also  a  comparison  of  four  measure- 
ments of  one  photograph,  two  of  them  measured  with  red  to  right, 
and  two  with  red  to  left.  It  it  well  known  that  there  is  a  person- 
ality in  these  measurements.  These  details  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  paper  which  I  have  in  preparation .  Mr.  Lockyer  asked  whether 
the  lines  show  any  peculiarities  with  regard  to  intensity.  I  have 
not  noticed  it.  I  have  picked  out  these  lines  as  looking  extremely 
like  solar  lines,  and  yet  I  find  them  giving  discrepancies  from  the 
mean  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  the  others.  There  are  a  number 
of  minute  points  in  which  the  spectrum  of  Arcturus  differs  from 
the  solar  spectrum. 

The  President.    I  am  sure  those  who  know  anything  of  Mr.  NewalFs 

work  will  consider  his  highly  apologetic  tone  as  to  the  number  of 

results  obtained  quite  unnecessary.     He  has  been  struggling  during 

the  past  few  years  not  only  with  the  serious  difficulty  of  ill-health, 

from  which  we  are  happy  to  see  him  so  well  recovered,  but  from 

the  various  work  and  labour  of  the  eclipse  expeditions  of  1 900  and 

1901.     Very  few  people  know  what  a  large  amount  of  work  those 

expeditions,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Newall,  mean,  in  the  case  of  an 

observer  who  has  not  a  large  staff  of  assistants  to  help  him  in  his 

observations,  and  that  he  has  got  so  much  done  in  spite  of  all  these 

difficulties  is  a  very  great  credit  to  his  perseverance  and  ability. 

I  hope  we  shall  have  other  results  from  him  in  the  future,  but  in 

the  meantime  I  am  sure  we  shall  return  him  our  best  thanks. 

Dr.  Isaac  Roberts  has  a  paper,  but  I  would  suggest  that  as  there 

are  two  other  papers  dealing  with  photographic  results,  some 

beautiful  slides  from   the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  also  a  paper 

from  Dr.  Max  Wolf  which  is  a  criticism,  somewhat,  of  Dr.  Isaac 

Roberts's  paper,  I  would  suggest  that  they  be  taken  first,  in  order  to 

give  Dr.  Boberts  an  opportunity  of  replying.     Mr.  Wesley  has 

had  the  opportunity  of  studying  this  subject  more  than  anyone 

else,  and  will  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  slides  referred  to 

in  Dr.  Max  Wolf's  paper. 

Mr,  Wesley  partly  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Max  Wolf  on  three  of  Sir 
W.  Herschel's  nebulous  regions  in  Orion,  accompanied  by  a  photo- 
graph which  included  these  regions.  Dr.  Wolf  expressed  surprise 
that  Dr.  Roberts's  photographs  showed  no  nebulosity  there,  whereas 
Dr.  Wolf  and  Prof.  Barnard  had  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 
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The  photogmph  exhibited  showed,  besides  the  ^reat  Orion  nebida  J 
and  the  nebula  about  (  Orionis,  considerable  masses  of  detailed  1 
nebulosity  joiniug  these,  and  also  connect ing  the  great  nebula  with 
tbe  head  of  the  snake- like  nebulosity  (first  photographed  by  Prof. 
Barnard),  which  winds  through  a  large  part  of  the  constellation. 
The  paper  further  described  some  of  the  more  interesting  details 
in  these  nebula?,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  which  had  been  taken 
with  the  1 6-inch  lens  of  the  Bruce  telescope,  and  an  exposure  of 
6'^  15'". 

Dr.  Isaac  Roberts.  I  should  like  to  at>k  what  size  instrument  w-as 
used  in  producing  these  photographs  ? 

Mr.  Wedeif,  The  original  plate  was  taken  on  Jan.  1 6  with  the 
A  lens  of  the  Bruce  telescope,  16-iD.  ajxn^ture,  and  an  exposure  of 
6  hrs.  15  mine, 

Dr,  Roherts,     Is  that  the  one  w^hich  v,  as  show^n  on  the  screen  ? 

Mr.  Wesley.     Yes,  that  is  what  he  says. 

Dr.  Isaac  RoherU.  Dr.  Max  Wolf's  criticisma,  and  also  others  to 
the  same  effect  which  have  recently  been  published,  barely,  if  at 
all,  touch  the  substance  of  my  report  on  Sir  W.  Herschel*s  nebulous 
regions.  The  criticisms  are  based  upon  photographs  which  have 
been  taken  of  parts  of  the  sky  that  may  or  may  not  coincide  with 
those  referred  to  by  Herschel.  Another  important  objection  is  that 
the  criticisms  are  founded  upon  photographs  taken  with  smaU  lenses 
of  between  i|  inches  up  to  6  inches  apertures  v^ith  long  exposures  of 
the  plates ;  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  processes  of  copying 
and  re-copying  of  the  plates  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  all  that  cau 
be  brought  to  sight  out  of  the  photograph -films,  and  t  his  has  been 
called  nebulosity  without  taking  the  necessary  precautions  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  effects  obtained  by  these  means  is  due 
to  atmospheric  glare,  to  instrumental  imperfections,  to  the  eJfects 
of  varying  changes  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  exposure  of  the 
plates,  to  imperfect  ions  in  the  films,  and  to  other  causes  which 
should  be  very  carefully  guarded  agamst,  but  which  1  think  have 
not  received  due  attention  by  the  critics.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  boldly  extolled  the  ^*  supreme  '*  efficiency  of  "  cheap  small 
lenses/'  of  ^'  child  *s  Ian  tern- lenses,'*  &c,,  and  pitted  the  work 
obtained  by  these  small  toys  against  that  done  by  the  aid  of  a  long 
tried  and  tested  reflector  of  20  inches  aperture  with  concurrent 
simultaneous  photographs  taken  with  a  well-tried  triplet  ieaa  of 
5  inches  aperture  and  19*22  inches  focus. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  from  me 
more  serious  answers  than  this.  But  if  the  critics  can,  wdth 
instruments  of  a  capacity  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  20-ineh 
reflector,  prove  that  there  is  real  (not  spurious)  nebulosity  on  the 
48  Herschers  regions  where  I  have  not  found  any,  then  no  one 
would  be  better  pleased  than  myself  at  having  the  truth  made 
manifest  by  photographs  that  are  above  suspicion  of  errors.  No 
drawings  made  by  hand,  no  assertions  without  proof,  afford,  in  my 
opinion,  conclusive  exidenee  of  the  eiEistencs  of  real  nebulosity 
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where  a  powerful  instrument  does  not  reveal  any.  I  have  many 
proofs  that  the  20-inch  reflector,  with  exposures  of  the  plates 
during  90  minutes  and  upwards,  reveal  fainter  stars  and  fainter 
nebulosity  than  have  been  recorded  by  the  Herschels ;  but  this 
remark,  I  wish  to  emphasize,  must  not  be  taken  as  depreciating  the 
immortal  works  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Hersehel. 

Dr,  Roberts  then  presented  a  paper  "  On  the  Nebula  h  2302  N.G.C. 
7822  Cassiopeiae;  the  region  surrounding  ^  II.  457  N.G.C.  1625 
Eridani,  with  ten  new  nebulae  in  ^  III.  558  N.G.C.  7492 
Aquarii."  Photographs  of  these  objects  were  taken  with  the  20-inch 
reflector  between  October  1901  and  February  1903.  The  nebula 
%  2302  was  described  by  Sir  W.  Hersehel  as  exceedingly  faint,  of 
round  figure,  diameter  io'+.  The  photographs  show  it  to  be  a 
very  faint  cloud  of  nebulosity,  irregular  in  light-intensity  and 
structure ;  several  stars  apparently  involved  in  it ;  measures  about 
42'  of  arc  from  preceding  to  following  and  38'  from  north  to  south ; 
there  are  also  indications  of  faint  nebulosity  extending  beyond  the 
limits  here  given. 

The  region  round  the  Nebula. ^  11.  457  includes  many  nebulae, 
amongst  which  are  the  following : — ^  II.  457  is  a  right-hand 
spiral  viewed  obliquely ;  nucleus  stellar ;  these  features  are  not 
recorded  by  Hersehel.  The  nebula  y  111.  589  N.G.C.  1659  is 
shown  on  the  photograph  to  be  a  spiral  with  bright  stellar  nucleus ; 
very  faint  star  involved  in  the  north  following  end ;  these  features 
are  not  recorded  by  Hersehel.  The  nebula  ^^330  N.G.C.  1658  is 
described  by  Sir  J.  Hersehel  as  extremely  faint ;  irregular  figure  ? 
The  photograph  shows  it  to  have  a  stellar  nucleus  with  extensions 
of  faint  nebulosity  in  sf,  to  n,p,  direction ;  a  faint  star  is  near  it 
on  the  n./.  side.  The  nebula  D'Arrest  N.G.C.  1645  is  described 
as  very  faint,  pretty  small,  round.  The  photograph  shows  it  as  a 
pretty  bright  star  surrounded  by  nebulosity.  The  nebula  Stephan 
Xni.  N.G.C.  1667  is  probably  a  spiral  with  a  small  irregular 
nucleus  surrounded  by  large  rather  dense  nebulosity.  The  nebula 
Stephan  IX.  N.G.C.  1681  is  shown  with  a  bright  (not  a  faint) 
stellar  nucleus  surrounded  by  nebulosity.  The  nebula  Bigourdan 
380  is  shown  to  have  a  pretty  bright  stellar  nucleus  surrounded  by 
nebulosity  which  is  elongated  in  s.f,  to  n,p,  direction. 

On  the  same  photographic  plate  as  the  nebulae  described  above 
are  ten  additional  nebulae,  with  distinct  characteristic  features,  that 
have  not  been  recorded  in  the  catalogues,  and  therefore  are  called 
new  and  their  positions  and  descriptions  are  given  in  Dr.  Roberts's 
paper,  in  which  he  further  remarks  that  there  are,  on  the  same 
plate  and  in  addition  to  all  the  nebulae  above  referred  to,  a  large 
number  of  faint  stars ;  and  if  he  referred  to  hundreds  of  other 
photo-negatives,  which  he  has  taken  during  the  past  seventeen 
years,  he  could  point  out  thousands  upon  thousands  of  similar 
faint  stars  which  some  astronomers  claim  to  be  nehulce.  If  this 
claim  should  be  established  and  proved  to  be  true  in  fact,  the  name 
faint  star  would  have  to  be  practically  omitted  from  the  nomen- 
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L'falure  of  astronomy.  Bui  at  prest^iit  I)i\  lioberts  cauiiol.  aclrnit 
any  jiistilicatioii  for  such  a  stupendoua  departure  from  eetablished 
usage,  Thi*  irregular  and  uebuJoos  appearance  of  the  raargiDS  of 
tlie  Mti-llar  images  on  photographic  plates  are  doubtless  caused  by 
atmospberic  tremors  and  instrumental  effects  during  the  exposures 
of  the  plates. 

Mi'.  HinLa.  I  .slrould  like  to  txsk  whether  the  difference  between 
Dr,  Isaac  Koberts,  »Sir  William  Horse hel,  and  Prof.  Max  Wolf  is 
not  eutin^ly  a  question  of  the  size  of  the  nebnloaity  ?  Herschel's 
field  of  view  was  ouly  a  few  minutes  of  arc  in  diameter.  1  suggest 
that  when  he  records  diffucied  nebulosity  he  means  that  he  saw 
uebuloaity  without  a  distinct  form,  but  that  the  fi.eld  was  dim,  and 
he  consequently  took  it  there  was  extended  nebulosity.  That 
wmild  make  the  nebulosity  extend  over  more  than  1 5  minutes  of 
arc  in  diameter.  I  think  1  am  right  in  supposing  that  the  field  of 
Dr.  Eoberts  is  2  degrees,  and  there  is  not  such  a  great  step  between 
15  minutes  and  2  degrees.  But  I  think  the  diameter  of  Dr,  Wolffs 
plates  18  more  like  10  degrees.  It  seems  possible  that  nebulosity 
which  is  so  extensive  that  it  is  uniform  over  a  field  of  10  degrees 
is  unilorm  over  a  Held  of  a  degree  or  two,  and  that  it  might  show 
up  mucii  more  plainly  on  a  larger  field  of  view.  Whout  knowing 
the  size  of  Dr,  Wolf's  pictures  it  is  not  possible  to  make  more 
than  that  suggestion. 

Mr,  Newftll.  I  have  been  interested  in  looking  in  the  sky  for 
this  snake- like  nebula,  and  I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  seen  it 
^^hh  tlie  naked  eye  several  times ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide 
whetbei'  what  one  sees  is  real  nebulosity  or  whether  one  is  misled 
by  the  chance  aOignaient  of  a  number  of  stars.  There  certainly 
is  a  line  of  stars  surrouudiug  7  Orionis  on  the  west  side^ — I  think 
they  are  the  row  of  ir*s.  That  line  looks  almost  in  cui'viug  con- 
tiu nation  with  this  snake-like  nebulositj,  and  I  have  no  donbt 
that  in  that  case  the  appearance  of  nebulosity  is  due  to  those  bright 
stars  there.  I  mention  that  to  show  that  one  may  easily  be  mis- 
taken in  thinking  one  can  trace  the  nebulosity  circling  round 
i  Orionis,  but  certainly  I  believe  that  I  do  see  a  sign  of  it. 

The  rri'sklent.     Have  you  looked  for  it  with  the  big  telescope  ? 

Mi\  Ntivali,     No. 

Mr.  Liffin.  I  think  I  saw  in  the  '  Astro- physical  .Tournar  that 
Herschel  saw  it  ami  also  that  Dr.  Eoberts  saw  it. 

Mr.  M.  Ihnur.  I  have  seen  Orion  in  a  great  many  parts  of 
tlie  world  and  1  iiavi:  never  seen  any  trace  of  this  nebulosity  in  it. 
It  is  ijuile  extraordiiuiry  the  number  ot  stars  you  can  see  when 
you  get  into  low  latitudes,  but  I  do  not  think  this  nebulosity  can 
be  seen  in  any  latitude. 

Mr.  J.  E,  Eviina.  I  looked  at  that  area  for  five  or  six  years 
ill  India  and  never  saw  a  trace  of  continuous  nebulae. 

The  Pnsufrnf.  We  have  another  very  important  communication 
fmm  one  of  our  distinguished  associates,  Fro/\  Ntwcomh^  of  which 
Mr,  WhiHaker  will  give  an  account. 


^  k. 
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Mr,  Whittalcer.  Prof.  Newcomb's  paper,  like  that  of  Dr.  Chandler, 
contains  suggestions  for  international  co-operation,  and  ati  appeal 
to  the  Society.  Prof.  Newcomb's  subject  is  the  present  state  of 
the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  Moon.  He  records  that  during 
the  last  century  very  little  has  been  done  as  compared  with  the 
work  of  the  preceding  century.  Hansen's  tables  of  the  Moon  were 
published  in  1857,  and  they  are  still  the  basis  of  the  calculation  of 
the  motion  of  the  Moon.  Prof.  Newcomb  wishes  to  call  attention 
to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  these  tables.  About  fourteen  years 
ago  an  Appendix  to  the  'Monthly  Notices '  was  pubHshed,  in  which 
a  comparison  was  made  of  places  derived  from  Hansen's  tables 
with  places  of  the  Moon  as  observed  at  Greenwich,  and,  although 
that  comparison  did  not  extend  over  a  very  long  series  of  years, 
yet  it  showed  there  were  very  considerable  unexplained  discrepancies. 
The  first  question  which  Prof.  Newcomb  asks  is  whether  these 
discrepancies  have  some  objective  existence  in  the  Moon  itself,  or 
whether  they  are  more  or  less  of  a  subjective  character.  Prof. 
Newcomb  investigates  that  point,  and  in  his  researches  on  the 
motion  of  the  Moon  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  all  proba- 
bihty  the  velocity  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis  had  changed ;  but  on  a 
further  investigation  made  in  connection  with  the  motion  of 
Mercury,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  explained  in 
that  way.  So  he  has  to  come  back  to  the  theory  that  in  all  pro- 
babiUty  there  are  some  inequalities  in  the  Moon's  motion  which 
are  not  at  present  known.  He  points  out  that  in  order  to  discuss 
this  matter  a  very  great  amount  of  labour  will  be  required.  In 
the  first  place,  there  must  be  ample  discussion  of  the  theory  and  it 
must  be  begun  quite  ab  initio.  It  is  no  good  to  alter  or  amend 
the  mathematical  theories,  and  he  has  done  all  that  can  be  done 
to  see  whether  Hansen  omitted  anything.  The  mathematical 
investigation  must  be  made  from  the  beginning,  and  that  would  be 
a  terrible  piece  of  work.  With  regard  to  the  comparison  of 
theory  and  observation,  that,  of  course,  is  a  distinct  piece  of 
work,  and  Prof.  Newcomb,  in  his  communication  to  the  Society, 
discusses  the  question  of  whether  that  should  be  begun  at  once 
or  whether  we  should  wait  for  the  information  regarding  the 
motion  of  the  Moon.  That  question  Prof.  Newcomb  answers  by 
saying  he  beUeves  the  work  ought  to  be  begun  at  once  and  that 
we  should  not  wait  for  Prof.  Brown's  theory,  because  Hansen's 
tables  are  near  enough  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  systematize 
and  equalize  these  theories.  The  paper  closes  by  raising  a  question 
as  to  whether  some  form  of  international  co-operation  ought  not 
to  be  set  on  foot  in  order  to  solve  these  outstanding  questions. 

The  Astronomer  BoyaL  I  feel  real  diffidence  in  expressing  an 
opinion  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  question  of  very  great  importance 
that  Prof.  Newcomb  has  brought  forward,  and  I  feel  that  our 
thanks  are  due  to  him  for  having  dealt  with  it  in  such  an  able  manner. 
I  must  confess  my  first  view  was  that  the  time  had  hardly  come 
now — when  we  are  hoping  to  get  what  we  may  call  a  new  mathe- 


matieal  theory  ot  the  Moon --the  time  has  hardly  come  to  under- 
take this  heav}^  piece  of  work  which  ProL  Newcomb  proposes,  but 
I  must  say  that  tlie  argmuents  he  uses  are  exceedingly  strong,  and 
we  all  have  the  greatest  possible  reapeet  for  his  judgment ;  and  as 
he  statefc!  that  Hansen  s  tables  are  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to 
form  a  ba^^is  for  comparison,  I  should  he  prepared  to  accept  that, 
but  it  is  a  diflicult  question  to  say  whether  it  might  not  he  better 
to  defer  this  for  a  few  j'eara  if  we  are  likely  to  have  an  improved 
theory  of  the  Moon  such  as  Prof.  Brown  is  now  completing.  Still 
I  endorse  Prof.  Neweomb's  view  that  it  is  a  case  in  which  inter- 
national co-operation  might  be  secured  to  carry  out  such  an 
important  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  IhjsotK  For  my  part  I  should  prefer  a  comparison  of  obser- 
vation with  the  new  theory  of  Prof.  Bro\^T],  but,  speaking  entirely 
without  knowledge,  1  suppose  it  must  he  some  time,  say  lo  years, 
before  complete  tables  Imsed  on  this  theory  will  be  ready.  There 
is  one  advantiige  in  comparison  with  Hansen's  tables,  and  that  is 
that  since  1847  a  comparison  has  been  made  with  all  the  tlreenwich 
observations  of  tfie  Moon,  so  that  to  complete  the  comparison  with 
Hansen  by  comparing  with  observations  between  1750  and  1847 
would  be  only  half  the  work  of  a  complete  comparison  with  a  new 
theory, 

VapL  Nohh.  There  is  one  thing  which  strikes  those  who  are 
not  up  in  the  clouds,  and  that  is  that  Prof.  Newcomb,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  arrives  at  this  very  curious  result.  The  old  explanation 
of  the  secular  acceleration  of  the  Moon's  mean  motion  was  that  the 
Earth  was  slowing  down  and  the  days  getting  loDger,  because  of 
the  friction  of  the  tides ;  but  if  I  understand  Prof.  Newcomb  rightly, 
he  says  that  there  are  indications  that  the  Earth  sometimes  goes 
slower,  and  sometimes  quicker,  which  is  very  inexplicable. 

Mr,  Cronimdin,  As  regards  the  long-period  inequalities,  Prof. 
Newcomb,  1  should  have  thought,  in  his  Washington  researches 
on  the  Moon  has  done  all  there  was  to  do.  He  has  unearthed  a 
great  many  ancient  observations  of  occult  at  ions  and  eclipses  made 
centuries  before,  even  beginning  with  Ptolemy,  and  he  says  that  the 
representation  of  the  Moou's  motion  from  1750  to  1850  by 
Hansen's  tables  is  satisfactory,  but  that  they  go  wrong  on  both 
sides  of  this  period.  He  explains  that  by  saying  that  Hansen's 
long-period  ^'enus-terms  are  wrong ;  one  he  omits  entirely,  and 
he  alters  the  coeflicient  and  phase-angle  of  the  other.  He  has 
since  been  supported  by  others,  and  he  is  evidently  right  in  omitting 
the  term  he  has  omitted.  I  think  Prof.  Brown  and  others  have 
shown  that.  Prof.  Brown  in  his  book  on  the  Lunar  Theory  states 
that  the  former  term  should  have  a  coefficient  of  o"'q04,  while 
Hansen  gives  it  at  something  like  20".  It  is  not  clear  what  moi^e 
we  shall  gain  by  a  new  investigation  of  Hansen  s  long-period  in- 
equalities. There  is  not  much  more  material  to  he  got  than 
Prof,  Newcomb  got  30  or  $0  years  ago.  As  regards  the  short- 
period  inequalities,  thei^  is  one  very  obvious  correction  to  Hansen's 
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tables,  viz.  the  parallactic  inequality,  which  is  certainly  wrong. 
I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he  used  8''- 91  for  the  solar  parallax, 
which  we  know  is  wrong.  Thafc  makes  an  error  of  nearly  2"  in 
the  Moon's  place  at  First  and  Last  Quarters.  It  is  a  troublesome 
sort  of  error,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  allow  for  in  any  set  of 
observations,  and  it  is  a  thing  which  might  be  very  easily  corrected. 
If  Prof.  Brown's  tables  are  not  to  be  ready  for  10  years,  it  is  not 
clear  why  that  correction  should  not  be  made  now.  As  the  adopted 
parallax  of  the  Sun  is  now  8"*8o,  why  should  we  in  our  lunar 
tables  use  a  parallax  of  8"-9i  ?  Some  of  Hansen's  tables  have 
already  been  altered  in  accordance  with  Prof.  Newcomb's  sugges- 
tions, and  it  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  precedent  to  alter 
the  table  for  the  parallactic  inequality.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  were  altered  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  pending  the 
appearance  of  Prof.  Brown's  new  tables. 

The  Astronomei*  Boy  ah  Prof.  Newcomb  calls  special  attention 
to  the  correction  which  Mr.  Crommelin  mentions.  Part  of  his 
scheme  is  to  correct  Hansen's  tables,  especially  for  the  error  in 
parallactic  inequality,  and  there  are  some  smaller  errors.  There- 
fore, I  agree  with  Mr.  Crommelin  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Minks,  I  should  like  to  ask  what  is  the  value  of  the  solar 
parallax  that  Prof.  Newcomb  proposes  should  be  used  ? 

The  Jh^esident.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hinks  I  do  not  think  Prof. 
Newcomb  mentions  the  exact  value  of  the  solar  parallax  in  his 
paper.  He  does  mention  some  points  referred  to  by  Mr.  Crommelin 
as  well  as  by  the  Astronomer  Koyal,  and  I  think  Mr.  Crommelin 
will  be  pleased  when  he  sees  the  paper  in  print  to  find  how  much 
of  the  ground  he  has  so  ably  covered  has  been  covered  by  Prof. 
Newcomb.  I  think,  if  I  remember  the  paper,  one  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Crommelin,  as  to  what  more  new  information  we  shall  have 
more  than  what  Prof.  Newcomb  has  collected  about  the  old  obser- 
vations, I  think  the  answer  would  be  something  of  this  kind — 
that  as  to  the  interval  between  1750  and  1840  it  is  not  very  clear 
how  far  Hansen's  tables  do  represent  the  observations.  The  com- 
parison between  Hansen's  tables  and  the  observations  is  very  far 
from  complete.  I  think  that  Prof.  Newcomb  mentions  in  his 
paper  that  Hansen's  comparisons  are  very  few,  and  Prof.  Newcomb 
says  it  is  embarrassing  to  find  when  he  tries  to  reconcile  these 
with  Airy's  he  finds  little  or  no  agreement  between  the  two  sets, 
and  the  chief  thing  he  urges  upon  us  is  to  make  a  complete 
comparison  between  Hansen's  tables  and  the  observations  between 
1750  and  1850.  That  will  be  a  heavy  piece  of  work,  but  there  is 
a  precedent  for  the  Society  associating  itself  with  such  an  under- 
taking. It  is  only  a  dozen  years  ago  since  we,  made  a  somewhat 
similar  comparison  which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  L.  of  the  Monthly 
Notices.  I  remember  the  work  very  well  because  I  had  something 
to  do  with  superintending  it,  and  there  was  one  little  incident 
occurred  which  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  for  the  guidance 
of  others.     It  concerns  the  average  number  of  mistakes  a  com- 
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puter  is  likely  to  make.  The  work  was  atraiglitftirward  arith- 
metical work,  and  it  was  done  hy  half  a  dozen  computers,  and 
withotit  their  knowledge  it  was  dopHcated  and  the  results 
compared  so  that  one  got  a  complete  cheek  of  the  mistakes  made. 
It  was  found  that  two  out  of  the  six  computers  with  terrible 
i*egularit J  made  one  mistake  per  hour,  two  made  one  in  2  hoiirs^  and 
two  made  one  mistake  in  4  hours.  It  is  useful  to  know  the 
numher  of  mistakes  that  were  made  in  straightforw^ird  computing, 
Ko  doubt  the  number  of  mistakes  would  he  more  if  the  w^ork 
wtjre  more  complex.  1  am  very  much  intereafced  to  hear  that  the 
Astroiiomt^r  Royal  is  so  far  in  favour  of  Prof*  ^N^ewcomb's 
suggestion  that  he  thinks  we  ought  to  try  and  secure  some  scheme 
of  international  co-operation  for  carry iug  out  this  work.  I  would 
ask  him  w'hether  he  has  referred  to  the  aharhig  of  the  expense  or 
of  the  work,  which  are  two  different  things.  The  expense  will  be 
great  in  any  case,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  he  shared.  If 
the  work  is  to  be  shared  difficidties  aught  he  produced.  If  the 
Astronomer  Royal  has  so  far  thought  alx)ut  the  matter  as  to  have 
made  up  his  mind,  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

The  Asironomer  Roffal.  I  only  spoke  in  praise  of  Prof.  New  comb. 
I  did  not  form  any  definite  idea  as  to  Uow  it  was  to  he  carried  out, 
hut  1  had  a  communication  from  Prof.  New  comb  which  may  be  of 
interest,  which  deals  with  the  questiou  of  comparison  from  1750 
to  1840  of  Greenwich  observations  coiapared  with  Hansen's,  and 
his  estimate  was  tliat  3  or  4  expert  couiputers  would,  under 
skilled  superintendence,  be  able  to  complete  the  work  in  3  years. 
The  difficulty,  I  really  think,  is  in  the  skilled  supenntendence  and 
in  going  into  the  question  oi'  discussing  okl  observations  and 
trying  to  make  something  better  of  them  than  could  be  done  when 
these  lunar  reductions  were  carried  out  originally.  The  heavy 
pieee  of  work^  which  is  perfectly  stmightforward^is  computing  the 
places  of  the  Moon  from  Hansen's  fables,  and  that  is  the  sort 
of  work  which  can  he  carried  out  very  readily  at  the  Nautical 
Almanac  Office  provided  the  funds  are  available. 

TJw  FremknL  It  is  interesting  to  us,  when  we  remember  that 
Grreenwich  Observatory  was  established  for  observations  of  the 
Moon,  to  find  that  2^  centLines  later  the  same  question  is  in 
the  forefront  of  astronomical  necessities,  although,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  it  is  not  observations  that 
lire  wanted,  but  merely  the  discussion  of  them. 

Mr,  Weahif  then  exhibiteci  some  photographs  taken  at  the 
Terkes  Observatory  by  Mr.  Kitchey,  some  of  them  with  a  2-ft. 
refractor  and  some  with  the  15-inch  and  some  with  the  40-inch 
telescope,  and  said,  **  I  may  mention  that  pictures  of  the  Moon 
were  all  taken  by  the  40-iaeh  telescope," 

Di\  huac  RohfrlB,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wesley  if  he  has  made 
a  comparison  between  the^e  photogniphs  and  those  shown  by 
M.  Loevvy  in  the  great  lunar  chart,  and  whether  there  is  more 
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detail  shown  in  one  than  in  the  other,  and  if  so  in  which  ?  I  was 
looking  at  a  very  old  familiar  friend,  whom  I  have  known  for 
15  years,  when  the  Orion  nebula  was  oq  the  screen,  and  I  did  not 
see  anything  that  I  was  not  very  familiar  with.  The  interest 
of  these  photographs,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  know  if  there  is  any 
change,  or  anything  new  shown  on  the  recent  photographs  which 
is  not  shown  on  those  taken  10  or  15  years  ago.  I  have  made 
what  comparisons  I  can  with  a  few  things  which  have  come  into 
my  hands  from  America  and  elsewhere,  and  I  fail  to  discover 
anything  that  was  not  shown  upon  the  old  photographs  as  well  as 
upon  the  new  ones,  but  more  strongly.  Still,  they  are  there 
on  the  old  ones  as  well  as  on  the  new.  I  think  it  will  interest  us 
if  those  who  present  photographs  would  compare  them  with  the 
old  ones  and  see  if  there  is  anything  new  indicated  by  the  recent 
ones. 

Mr.  Dyson.  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  extreme 
smallness  of  the  star-images  on  Mr.  Eitchey's  photographs.  They 
seem  to  indicate  a  very  perfect  mirror. 

Major  Hills.  I  think  our  very  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Eitchey 
and  others  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  for  putting  before  us 
photographs  which  do  mark  a  very  considerable  advance  in  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Maw.  I  am  afraid  the  slides  which  have  been  shown  to 
us  to-night,  do  not  fully  bring  out  the  beauties  of  the  Yerkes 
photos.  I  think  if  members  take  the  opportunity  of  looking  at 
the  negatives  they  will  find  that  the  more  illuminated  part  of  the 
Moon  is  shown  better.  I  do  not  think  the  slides  did  justice  to  the 
photographs. 

The  President.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Major  Hills  and 
Mr.  Maw,  who  are  practically  our  photographic  Committee.  They 
call  themselves  Secretaries,  but  they  really  do  all  the  work  and 
they  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  astronomical  photo- 
graphy. We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  them  for  their  emphatic 
announcement  that  the  Society  is  grateful  to  the  Yerkes  Society 
for  these  pictures.  I  hope  we  can  quite  appreciate  Dr.  Eoberts's 
point  of  view,  namely  that  he  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  old  photographs  did  show  so  much,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  ungracious  on  our  part  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  present  pictures  do  represent  a  distinct  step  in  advance,  and, 
as  Mr.  Wesley  says,  those  who  are  interested  in  seeing  the 
originals  instead  of  the  slides  will  find  them  in  the  Council 
room. 

Dr.  Roberts.  Has  a  comparison  been  made  of  the  recent  photo- 
graphs with  the  older  ones  of  the  same  objects  ? 

The  President.  I  must  leave  Major  Hills  and  Mr.  Maw  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Maw.  I  especially  referred  to  the  lunar  photographs  and 
the  very  beautiful  detail  shown  in  the  fully  illuminated  part  of  the 
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Moon*  No  comparison  has  been  made  of  those  photographs  with 
any  that  we  have  had. 

Mr,  Difsmi  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr,  A,  StanUt/  WiUiam9  on 
the  period  and  light-curve  of  7514  tlY  Cygni.  Mr,  Williama  had 
made  2 38  observations,  of  which  12  were  photographic,  41  visually 
with  a  2 1 -inch  refractor,  and  ijS  with  a  64 -inch  refractor.  The 
variable  was  a  short  period  and  ranged  in  niaf^nitude  from  about 
9I  to  10 J.  It  was  very  aimilar  to  two  other  variables  of  which 
an  account  was  fifiven  to  the  Hociety  by  Mr.  Eoberts,  of  Lovedale, 
1^0  uth  Africa.  The  duration  from  maxim  urn  to  minimum  waa 
I  hour  40  minutes,  i  hour  53  minutes,  and  i  hour  id  minutes. 
The  observations  appeared  to  be  extremely  accurate,  and  the 
variations  were  at  most  under  a  tenth  of  a  magnitude. 

Capf.  Nobh.  1  do  not  know  if  there  is  anything  liistorioally 
iuteresting  attached  to  the  fact,  but  it  waa  on  this  night  124 
years  ago  that  8ir  WiiHam  Herschel  found  Uranus, 

I 
The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read :— 

Simon  Neweomh,  '*  On  the  Desirableness  of  a  Re-investigation 
of  the  Problems  growing  out  of  the  Mean  Motion  of  the  Mooq,'' 

Max  WoIf\  '*  On  Three  of  Sir  W.  HerscheFs  observed  Nebulous 
Eegloris  in  Orion.'* 

A.  Stanhi/  WilUams,  *'  On  the  Period  and  Ligbt-Curve  of 
75,4  UT  Cygni." 

Immc  Boberfs.  **  On  the  Nebula  k  2302  CaBsiopeiae  ;  the  Eegion 
Burroundiiig  y  U.  457  Eridani,  and  y  Til.  558  Aquarii." 

Letter  from  S.  V,  Chandler  proposuig  the  establishment  of  a 
Southern  belt  of  Latitude  Stations. 

Eotjifl  Ohservatori^y  Greenwich,  *' Observations  of  Comet  h  1902 
(Perrine)  from  Photographs  taken  at  the  E.  O.  Gr.'* 

Iht/ul  Observatonff  Oremwich,  '^  Note  00  Photographs  of  Comet 
tl  1902  (Uiacobini)  obtained  with   the  30-inch  Keflector   of  the 

li.  o.  a:' 

Eotful  Observatory,  G^remtvicJi.  '*  Note  on  Photographs  of  Comet 
(t  J  903  (Giacobini)  obtained  with   the  30-inch  Eeflector  of  the 

11.  o,  g;' 

JL  F.  NfUtaU,  '*  Velocity  in  the  Line  of  Sight.  Selected  Stars, 
Cambridge  Observatory,  L  1902," 

A  series  of  photographs  of  the  Moon,  Nebulae,  &c.,  taken  by 
Q,  W,  lUtchffj  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  were  exhibited. 

The  following  Candidates  was  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society  :— 

R,  Patkof  Juhrrt,  Passei*::  Bonanova  64,  Barcelona,  Spain  (pro- 
posed by  J.  Comas  Sola), 
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0.  T.  OUen^  ii6  St.  Andrew's  Terrace,  Q-rimsby  (proposed  by 
Edward  Boberts). 

Capt,  E,  W.  Owens,  Lccal  Marine  Board,  Dock  St.,  E.  (proposed 
by  Count  de  Miremont). 

Capt,  B.  T.  Stevens,  44  Bennett  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E.  (pro- 
posed by  Thomas  Lewis). 


MBETINQ  OF  THE  BEITISH  ASTEONOMTCAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

President :  S.  A.  Saundee,  M.A. 

Secretaries :  A.  C.  D.  Ceommblin,  B.A.,  and 
J.  G.  Peteib. 

The  fifth  Meeting  of  the  Current  Session  was  held  at  Sion  College 
on  Wednesday,  February  25th. 

The  name  of  one  Candidate  for  Membership  was  read  and 
passed  for  suspension,  and  the  election  of  two  new  Members  was 
confirmed. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Variations  of  a  Orionis,"  by  Mr,  David  E. 
Packer;  was  read.  The  writer  stated  that  on  the  night  of 
Oct.  15-16,  1902,  a  Orionis  was  observed  to  be  abnormally 
brilliant,  its  light  surpassing  Capella  at  least  half  a  magnitude. 
Its  scintillation  was  remarkable,  and  its  aspect  was  that  of  a  vivid 
wiiite  point  surrounded  by  a  ruddy  haze.  During  October  and 
November  the  star  declined  and  revived  several  times,  but  without 
attaining  the  brilliancy  of  Oct.  15.  During  Dec.  1902  and  Jan, 
1903  its  light  was  steadier  and  about  equal  to  Capella.  On  every 
available  night  the  star  had  been  continuously  observed,  and  the 
following  remarkable  features  had  been  recorded: — (i)  Peculiar 
character  of  scintillation ;  (2)  rapid  fluctuations  in  its  light 
slightly  above  and  below  Capella,  in  short  periods  of  6,  8,  10,  and 
20  minutes,  to  the  extent,  sometimes,  of  neariy  half  a  magnitude  ; 
(3)  diurnal  variation,  with  greatest  brightness  an  hour  before 
meridian  passage ;  (4)  an  increase  in  ruddiness  at  maximum 
brilliance  ;  (5)  spectral  appearances  and  changes. 

Mr.  Cronimdin  said  it  was  certainly  very  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  variations  in  the  short  period  of  a  few  minutes  could  be 
real ;  it  seemed  much  more  likely  that  they  were  atmospheric. 
When  they  considered  that  this  star  was  probably  much  greater 

than   our  Sun,  it  was   a   little  incredible  that  its   light  could 

sensibly  vary  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  diurnal  change  was  no 

doubt  dependent  upon  the  altitude. 
Mr,  Mian  B,  Cobham  contributed  a  paper  on  the  "  "Visibility  of 

tlie  Satellites  of  Saturn."   He  said  that  Mr.  Watson  had  questioned 

the  seeing  of  Enceladus  with  a  3|-in.,  and  suggested  that  it  must 
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have  been  lapetua.  He  could  only  say  that  he  had  certainly  so 
seen  it  io  Aug.  1901,  under  very  favourable  eonditiooa,  but  he  had 
not  been  able  to  see  it  during  the  1902  Oppositimi,  although  he 
had  frequently  looked  for  it.  To  show  that  the  seeing  of 
Eiiceladus  \\^th  a  3f-io.  was  nothing  remarkable,  be  drew  attention 
to  tbe  following  references :— («)  Mee*8  '  Observational  Astro- 
nomy/ p.  68  ;  (b)  Proctor's  '  lialf-Hours  with  the  Telescope,' 
p.  90  ;  (c)  Webb's  'Celestial  Objects/  vol.  i.  (5th  ed.)  p.  203,  and 
Proctor  s  *  Saturn  and  its  System/  footnote  on  p.  75. 

Mi\  Levander  remarked  with  respect  to  the  visibility  or  other- 
wise of  planets  and  other  objects  a  great  deal  depended  on  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  amount  of  light  in  the  sky.  For 
instance,  the  markings  on  Mara  and  Jupiter  would  sometimes 
appear  very  much  more  distinct  in  twilight  or  a  certain  amount  of 
moonlight ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Saturn  required  a  dark  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  he  had  paid  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to 
the  satellites  of  BatuTn,  and  he  had  very  strong  doubts  indeed  as 
to  the  possibility  of  Enceladus  being  seen  with  a  3|-iD.'— indeed,  he 
simply  did  not  believe  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  cast  any  doubt  on 
the  good  faitb  of  the  writer,  bnt  there  were  not  a  few  records  of 
supposed  satellites  of  Satiu-n  which  turned  out  t-o  foe  fixed  stars, 
and  probably  that  was  the  case  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Walti^'  E.  Besley  reported  that  on  Sept.  13,  1902,  at 
1,30  A.M.,  a  meteorite  fell  in  Ireland.  Three  men  were  in  a  field 
at  Crossbill,  near  Crumlin,  Co.  Antrim,  when  a  noise  like  thunder 
broke  overhead.  One  of  tbem  saw  something  "  like  a  whirl " 
going  into  the  ground,  about  70  yards  off  in  the  adjoining  field, 
with  lightning-speed.  There  waa  an  explosion,  and  the  soil  was 
thrown  a  considerable  diata^nce  above  the  standing  corn.  When 
dug  out,  the  object,  which  had  embedded  itself  in  a  straight  down- 
ward course  of  13  in.,  was  found  to  be  quite  liot^  continuing  so 
for  about  an  hour.  The  weight  of  the  specimen  was  9  lbs.  5i  oz. ; 
its  dimensions  were  7|  in.  b}^  6r]  in.  by  3 4  in. 

Mr.  CrommeUn  said  this  was  a  very  interesting  case,  as  it  was 
very  seldom  that  a  meteorite  was  actually  seen  to  fall  and  could 
therefore  be  identified  as  actually  coming  from  the  sky.  One 
puzzling  point  was  that  the  observers  st-ated  that  they  heard  the 
sound  before  the  meteorite  actually  fell.  Seeing  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  speed  of  the  meteorite  bad  been  measured  it  exceeded 
that  of  sound,  it  was  difficidt  to  understand. 

Mr.  Seabroke  said  that  a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the 
authority.  A  person  might  say  that  he  heard  the  meteorite  first 
and  saw  it  fall  afterwards  because  he  expected  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  MmtmUr  remarked  that  people  had  often  declared  that 
they  heard  the  report  when  a  meteorite  exploded  without  taking 
into  account  that  the  explosion  probably  occurred  thirty  or  forty 
miles  up,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  be  heard  for  two  or 
three  minutes  after  the  fiash  of  the  explosion  had  been  seen. 
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Mr.  Thwaitea  thought  that  meteorites  probably  seldom  travelled 
alone,  and  the  sound  and  the  flash  might  therefore  not  proceed 
from  the  same  body. 

Mr,  Edwin  Holmes  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Simple  Method  of 
Limiting  Apertures."  Eeferring  to  the  various  methods  of  re- 
ducing aperture  in  order  to  obtain  the  magnitudes  of  stars 
discussed  at  the  December  Meeting,  he  said  that  if  definition  of 
detail  was  required  they  wanted  circular  apertures,  but  for 
measuring  magnitudes  the  shape  of  the  aperture  was  of  little 
consequence.  An  area  of  one  square  inch  would  admit  the  same 
quantity  of  light,  whether  it  were  square  or  circular.  That  being 
so,  he  saw  no  objection  to  using  a  square  aperture  for  this  purpose 
alone,  and  he  thought  he  could  show  that  it  had  some  advantages 
over  a  round  one.  A  square  aperture  could  be  cut  in  thin  metal, 
or  thin  wood,  or  in  cardboard.  If  they  took  a  piece  of  cardboard, 
of  oblong  shape  and  suitable  width,  and  cut  in  it  a  square  aperture, 
with  its  diagonals  parallel  to  the  sides,  and  then  cut  out  of  one 
end  of  another  piece  of  card  a  triangle  equal  to  half  the  same 
square,  and  made  that  piece  slide  over  the  other,  they  would 
have  an  aperture  which  would  remain  square  throughout  the 
traverse.  They  had  thus  an  expanding  or  contracting  aperture 
obtained  in  the  simplest  way,  and  of  a  shape  whose  area  was 
easily  calculable. 

Mr.  Thwaites  said  that  the  arrangement  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Holmes  was  exactly  similar  to  that  which  he  brought  before  the 
Association  at  the  December  Meeting.  He  had  obtained  the  idea 
from  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia/  It  was  preferable  to  an  iris 
diaphragm,  as  from  its  regular  figure  its  area  could  be  more  easily 
calculated. 

Mr.  Maurtdei*  said  the  device  which  Mr.  Holmes  had  brought 
before  them  was  a  very  simple  and  efficient  one.  As  Mr.  Thwaites 
had  stated,  it  had  occurred  to  a  good  many  different  people  at 
different  times,  and  had  been  known  for  at  least  loo  years. 
Mr.  Wheeler  had  already  got  exactly  the  same  plan  for  giving 
exposure  to  a  photographic  camera.  He  had  made  it  of  a  piece  of 
black  calico,  in  which  he  cut  two  square  apertures  of  exactly  the 
same  size,  and  he  ran  the  strip  of  calico  round  two  rollers.  By 
pulling  a  string  the  two  apertures  slid  across  each  other. 

Mr.  Maunder  showed  a  set  of  slides  illustrative  of  the  Eoyal 
Observatory,  Q-reenwich,  in  Plamsteed's  time,  with  special  reference 
to  Flamsteed's  Well  *. 

Mr.  Thwaites^  Mr.  Brook,  and  Mr,  J.  (yCallaghan  all  mentioned 
having  observed  the  Zodiacal  Light  the  previous  week. 

Mr.  Crommelin  drew  attention  again  to  Comet  1903  a  (Griacobini). 
He  said  the  comet  would  get  very  much  brighter  up  to  the  middle 
of  March;  the  brightness  would  be  41  times  as  bright  as  the 

"^^  Mr.  Maunder  gave  an  address  on  this  subject,  the  substance  of  which  has 
already  appeared  in  these  pages. 
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discovery  bri^htne^?i.  It  woukl  probabh^  be  telcvHfopio*allj  visible 
in  the  twiliglit  close  to  the  places  fijiven  in  the  recent  Journjil, 
and  ou^ht  to  be  well  worth  looking  for.  A  photograph  taken  on 
February  17  showed  11  good  deal  of  detaiL 


EOl'AL  METEOROLOaiCAL  HOCiETY. 

TiiE  Monthly  Meeting  of  thi«  Society  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  March  18,  at  the  Iii-stitntion  of  Civil  Enginecr-i-s, 
€Trf  at  *Teorge  .Street, Westminster.  Cupt,  D,  M^Uson-Jiarler^  F.RM.E^.^ 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mi\  C,  V.  Bom,  FJL*^.y  f^ave  a  Lecture  on  "  Tin-;  Transiuitision 
of  Houjid  througli  the  Atmosphere,''  He  be^u  by  contrasriDg  the 
apparent  behaviour  of  waves  ot  water,  soimd-waveH,  aud  ii^fht-waves 
with  respect  to  phvij^ical  law,  and  ^ihowed  that  these  were  iiierely 
an  effect  of  the  relative  scale  of  the  wave-letigth  and  the  means  ot 
observation.  He  pointed  out  the  perfection  of  the  heli  avion  r  of 
ri  p  pi  e  s  and  very  s  m  a  1 1  w  a  t  er- wa  v  e  ?,  The  re  i  s  a  di  di  cu  1  ty  o  f  in  a  k  ing 
experiments  with  sound  with  apparatus  smaller  than  houses  or 
hills,  unless  sound-waves  so  short  as  tt>  be  inaudible  are  employed- 
Mr.  Eoys  showed  the  obedience  of  sound  to  the  ordinary  optical 
laws.  iSonnd-waves  under  special  circumfltances  becmne  visible. 
By  means  of  lantern-slides  tlit*  lecturer  showed  that  the  air- waves 
in  bullet-photographs  are  visible  ;  and  aininatograph  re}iresentn- 
tions  were  given  of  Mr,  Kyves's  observation  of  the  shadow  of  the 
sound  of  a  great  explof^ion,  jind  also  of  Prof.  W^ard's  photograph 
of  the  redection  of  sound-waves,  Keference  was  made  to 
Dr.  Eapp's  interference-observations  of  sound-\\avea  produced  by 
in8trumeDts  and  by  the  voice.  The  lecturer  explained  that  light 
has  in  a  minor  degree  the  same  kind  of  imperfection  so  noticeable 
with  sound.  He  concluded  by  referring  to  mirage  and  looming  in 
optics,  and  stated  that  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  acoustics 
give  rise  to  abnormal  audibility  of  sound. 

The  lecture  wa^  illustrated  hy  experiments  and  lantern -si  ides. 
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Probierm  in  Astrophysics  *. 

The  problems  of  the  older  astronomy  can  almost  be  counted  ou 
one's  fiagers — the  solar  parallax,  the  constant  of  aberration,  the 
lunar  orbit,  stellar  parallax,  stellar  proper  motion ^  the  Surr's 
motion  in  space,  and  some  others j  and  their  enumeration  is  pro- 
vocative of  some  thought  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  on  each, 
and  iiow  far  the  solution  of  each  still  is  from  finality.  The 
problems  of  the  new  astronomy  are  not  so  readily  stated,  doubtless 

*  '  Pi'oblenis  in  Astrophvi^ii's/     ily  Misa  Agnes  M.  Gierke,     560  pp.   Demy 
8to.     a.  &  C  Bliick,  Soho  8quiirej  London.     Price  low. 
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because  they  are  newer  and  have  not  been  so  much  written  about. 
There  is  certainly,  as  yet,  not  so  much  material  at  comfmand  for 
their  solution,  but  there  is  a  good  deal,  and  to  the  casual  enquirer 
after  astronomical  knowledge  or  to  the  more  advanced  worker  who 
is  endeavouring  to  unravel  these  riddles.  Miss  Gierke  has  doiie 
good  service  by  writing  this  new  book,  which  she  says  is  "  not  so 
much  to  instruct  as  to  suggest "  and  attains  its  end  by  collecting 
between  its  covers  a  summary  of  all  our  present  knowledge  of 
astrophysics. 

The  subject  divides  into  two  sections.  The  first  relates  to  the 
physics  of  the  Sun,  a  branch  of  science  which  made  a  "  threefold 
start  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Schwabe 
discovered  a  decennial  sun-spot  period,  and  Sabine  followed  with 
the  announcement  of  a  coincident  terrestrial-magnetic  period,  and 
then  in  i860  Kirchhoff  published  his  momentous  chemical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Fraunhofer  lines."  The  second  section  is  for  the 
most  part  as  recent,  but  its  extent  may  be  gauged  by  the  rough  test 
of  counting  the  pages  devoted  to  it  in  this  book,  which  are  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  those  of  the  solar  section.  It  embraces  every- 
thing relating  to  stars  excluding  problems  depending  on  their 
accurate  position,  which  have  been  above  given  as  belonging  to  the 
older  astronomy. 

The  first  problem  of  the  Sun  is  its  constitution,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  already  almost  completely  solved.  The  suggestion  of 
Herschel  that  the  Sun  is  a  solid  opaque  body  with  atmosphere  and 
clouds  fit  for  habitation  by  living  beings  has  given  way  to  the 
theory  of  a  gaseous  Sun,  intensely  hot,  riddled  with  convection 
currents,  and  limited  by  the  photosphere,  where  the  "  uprushing 
torrents  deliver  their  cargo  of  radiative  energy,  and  from  this 
pbotospheric  level  the  corresponding  subsidence  of  cooled  matter 
starts  for  the  unimaginable  furnace  below.''  This  uprushing  and 
cooling  may  be  the  cause  of  the  surrounding  vaporous  envelopes, 
and  it  may  here  be  noted  that  Miss  Gierke  definitely  postulates 
the  existence  of  the  "  reversing  layer  "  outside  the  photosphere  4 
that  is,  whilst  setting  before  her  readers  the  facts  of  observation 
she  gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  this  layer  of  the  solar  body  is  the 
cause  of  the  dark  lines  in  its  spectrum,  but  does  not  deny  that 
the  mode  of  its  existence  is  perplexing.  Hints  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem  of  solar  physics  may  be  gathered  from  the  resumi  of 
Mr.  Evershed's  latest  work  given  on  another  page  of  this  number. 
Possibly  the  easiest  task  proposed,  looking  at  the  contents  of 
the  book  as  suggestions  to  workers,  is  the  determination  of  the 
elements  that  exist  in  the  Sun.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  the 
pubUcation  of  Eowland's  solar  spectrum  led  to  investigations  of 
the  spectra  of  telluric  elements,  and  how  comparison  of  the  lines 
in  these  has  led  to  the  detection  of  many  new  elements  in  the  Sun, 
but  there  are  still  many  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  especially  in 
the  infra-red,  awaiting  an  interpretation.  The  solar  spots  furnish 
a  field  of  work  for  the  investigator  in  his  study  rather  than  for 
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the  observer.  Are  they  hollows  or  are  they  excrescences  ?  Why 
do  they  come  in  seasons  and  why  in  particular  ref?ions?  These 
are  questions  which  it  is  hinted  might  be  answered  by  the 
accumulated  solar  photographs  of  the  last  thirty  years.  There  is 
much  material  awaiting  the  Newton  of  suo-epottery.  Possibly 
the  most  puzzling  thing  in  connection  with  the  sun-spots  ia  the 
widening  of  the  lines  in  their  spectra.  Some,  aniJ  only  some,  of 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  are  accentuated  in  the  spectrum  of  sun-spots, 
but  the  principle  on  which  they  are  selected  for  acc^^ntuation  is 
not  at  all  obvious.  The  result  o£  an  extensive  enqoiry  into  this 
subject  hy  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  in  1886  was  summed  up  by  him 
thus:  **  As  we  pass  from  minimum  to  maximum  the  lines  oF  the 
chemical  elements  gradually  disappear  from  among  those  widened, 
their  places  being  ta-ken  by  lines  of  which  we  have  at  present  no 
terrestrial  representatives.*'  The  evidence  for  this  gradual  chan|2[e 
ia  not  wholly  convincing,  but  there  ia  certainly  a  problem  for 
solution  here.  These  questions,  large  as  they  are»  are  simply 
details  of  ti^o  great  fundamental  problems  of  the  8un,  its  rotation 
and  its  periodicity  ;  the  fact  elicited  by  Carrington  that  different 
zones  of  the  visible  solar  surface  rotate  with  different  velocities 
has  been  confirmed  with  some  numerical  variation  by  others,  but 
no  physical  cause  has  yet  he^n  given.  The  solar  cycle  and  its 
connection  with  the  magnetic  cycle  is  still  unexplained.  In 
attempting  to  iTame  a  theory  to  fit  the  observed  facts,  there  ia 
temptation  to  make  terrestrial  analogies  and  to  liken  solar  spots  and 
currents  to  meteorological  phenomena  on  our  Earth.  Mi^s  Gierke 
refers  to  M.  E.  von  Oppolzer's  views  of  this  kind,  but  points  out 
the  difficulty  of  such  reasoning,  because  atmospheric  circulation  on 
the  Earth  is  cjiused  by  external  heat,  but  agitation  on  the  Sun  by 
internal.  Dr.  August  Schmidt's  curious  theory  that  all  the  solar 
appendages  are  really  non-existent  but  are  simply  the  effect  of 
refraction  on  the  solar  globe,  is  curious,  and  though  untenable 
turnishes  most  interesting  reading. 

As  Miss  Gierke  says,  **  the  scope  of  sidereal  research  is  hmitless  " 
Every  star  has  a  spectrum  which  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  of 
especial  interest,  and  the  first  step  in  sidereal  physics  is  elassifi- 
catioo, — classification,  that  is  to  say,  of  spectral  types,  which,  to 
a  great  extent,  has  already  been  done* 

Secchi's  four  types,  the  hydrogen  stars,  the  solar  stars  distin- 
guished by  their  metallic  spectra,  the  Antarian  type  of  red  stars 
with  banded  spectra,  and  finally  the  stars  showing  carbon  in  their 
spectra,  still  remain  fundamental,  although  the  discovery  of  helium 
added  a  new  section  to  the  first  type ;  SSLr  WiOiam  Huggios  and 
Mr.  McClean,  by  their  observations  of  oxygen  in  steOar  spectra, 
added  further  ramifications,  and  other  observers  have  found 
classes  of  spectra,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  Wolf- Bay et  stars  are  the 
heint  example,  not  coming  exactly  under  either  of  the  beads. 
Miss  Maury,  who  h?is  had  the  magnificent  collection  of  speetra  taken 
at  Harvard  at  her  disposal^  has  made  a  most  eihaustive  classifieatiotL 
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of  known  spectra,  and  the  chief  problem  seems  to  be  in  the  inter- 
pretation. Miss  Gierke  devotes  chapters  of  her  new  book  to  the 
description  of  each  of  the  principal  types  of  stars  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  spectra.  From  the  chapter  on  the  Evolution  of 
the  Stars  the  following  passage  may  be  quoted  as  summing  up 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  the  Universe  as  shown 
by  the  spectroscope : — 

So  far  account  has  been  taken  of  only  four  stellar  families  selected  as  the 
basis  of  the  evolutionary  argument  because  their  mutual  relations  are  unmis- 
takable. Helium  stars  are  the  direct  progeny  of  nebulsQ.  The  formation  of  a 
photosphere  definitely  marks  the  traDsitiou.  By  the  gradual  e£faoement  of 
•*  Orion"  lines  they  merge  into  hydrogen  Suns,  then  through  the  creeping  into 
proininenoe  of  innumerable  metallic  absorption* rays  into  solar  orbs,  which 
finally  pass  by  successive  minute  changes  into  the  fluted  stage.  £ut  what,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  asking  ourselves,  lies  beyond  ?  Through  what  phases  of 
decline  do  great  red  stars  of  the  Antarian  order  subside  into  extinction  ?  No 
confident  pronouncement  on  the  subject  is  possible,  but  the  conjecture  may  be 
hazarded  that  a  stadium  of  variability  precedes  the  end.  Periodic  light  spasms 
perhaps  indicate  failing  vitality.  They  may  eventually  die  out  and  be  succeeded 
by  a  permanent  minimum.  Already  one  such  example  seems  to  be  afforded  by 
T  Ophiuchi,  which  has  for  some  time  ceased  from  its  annual  brightenings. 
Becurrent  maxima  may,  after  all,  be  only  flickerings  in  the  socket. 

This  suggestion  of  variability  does  not  apply  to  all  variables. 
Miss  Gierke  proceeds  to  give  several  interesting  chapters  on  this 
class  of  celestial  bodies  which  afford  many  problems  for  solution. 
The  variability  of  the  class  known  as  Algol  Variables,  of  which 
there  are  27  examples,  is  fairly  well  proved  to  depend  on  geome- 
trical circumstances.  They  are  binary  systems,  the  components  of 
which  eclipse  each  other  in  their  revolution.  Other  variables  of 
short  period,  under  which  head  is  comprised  those  whose  variation 
goes  through  all  phases  in  less  than  thirty  days,  are  not  so  easy  of 
explanation.  One  section,  of  which  ^  Cephei  is  the  type,  undergo 
a  rapid  increase  and  a  leisurely  decay  of  brightness;  another 
section,  represented  by  K  Geminorum,  wax  and  wane  in  equal 
times.  These  may  be  spectroscopic  binaries  of  peculiar  type,  and 
each  example  presents  a  problem  for  solution. 

After  laying  before  her  readers  all  that  is  known  of  variable 
stars  and  the  history  and  problems  presented  by  *'  Temporary  '* 
stars,  Miss  Gierke  ends  her  book  with  descriptions  of  nebulae  and 
much  information  thereon  and  a  chapter  on  the  physics  of  the 
Milky  Way,  which  is  the  greatest  problem  of  the  Universe.  The 
Galaxy  is  the  "  chosen  resort  of  the  Wolf-Eayet  stars.  They 
doubtless  belong  to  it  intimately  and  entirely ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Novsb.  This  involves  the  strange  consequence 
that,  amid  the  radiant  galactic  hordes,  there  must  circulate  a  mul- 
titude of  large  obscure  bodies,  fitted  on  occasion  to  blaze  into 
sudden  conflagration  on  a  scale  startling  to  intelligent  beholders  in 
every  qnarter  of  the  universe.'^  Gaseous  nebulsB,  in  fact  most  kinds 
of  nebulae,  and  globular  clusters  of  stars  crowd  around  the  Milky 
Way,  and  this  leads  to  thoughts  on  problems  which  one  cannot 
hope  yet  to  solve. 
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It  seem  a  almost  an  iiii  pertinence  to  Ray  anything  by  way  of 
critidsm  of  thifi  book.  This  short  note,  inadeqiiate  as  it  \&  felt  to 
be,  is  meant  to  give  the  reader  Home  idea  of  its  contents,  and  those 
who  know  Mi«s  Clerke's  other  books  will  know  the  styde  in  whicb 
those  cont<?nts  are  written.  After  reading  tbe  book,  lir«t  one 
wonders  that  ao  mueli  observation  of  an  aatropbysical  kind  has 
been  done;  then  one  admires  the  skill  of  the  autboreas  who  has 
been  able  to  (^ollect  all  this  information  ;  and  thirdl}%  one  feels 
that  it  was  neeesi'ary  that  it  should  liave  been  so  eolleeted,  and 
that  no  one  could  have  donr-  it  but  Mif^s  Clerke.  H.  P.  H. 


The  Fiash  Spectrum.'^ 

In  a  general  way  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  discussion  of 
tbe  spectra  obtained  in  1898  are  amply  confirmed  and  extended  by 
tbe  present  results*  It  is  now  shown  that  every  strong  dark  line 
of  the  aolar  spectrum  exceeding  Bowland's  intensity  7  is  found  in 
these  spectra  as  a  bright  Une  ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  bright 
lines  of  the  flash  spectrum,  excluding  hydrogen  and  helium  lines, 
coincide  with  dark  lines  of  intensity  not  less  than  3, 

Most  of  the  bright  arcs  of  tbe  flash  spectrum  are  well-detined 
luirrow^  lines  admitting  of  considerable  accuracy  in  the  measureSj 
and  tbe  present  determinations  of  wave-length  indicate  that  tbe 
coincidence  olf  the  bright  lines  with  the  dark  lines  is  exact  within 
*05  till,  for  all  the  well-detined  lines. 

As  regards  the  relative  intensities  of  the  lines  of  any  one  element 
in  the  flash  and  Fraunhofer  spectra,  my  previous  results  re(juire 
modification  and  extension  as  follows  t  The  relative  intensities  of 
isolated  lines  of  nu  element  in  the  tlash  spectrum  are  m  general, 
but  not  exact,  agreement  %vith  those  of  the  same  element  in  the 
solar  s]iectrum,  und  those  lines  which  tire  exceptionally  strong  in 
the  flash  are  in  mast  ca^es  lines  which  are  enhanced  in  the  spark 
spectrum  of  the  element. 

All  of  the  more  prominent  enhanced  lines  of  iron  and  titanium, 
as  determinei!  by  Sif  Norman  L«x*kyer.  are  found  to  coincide  with 
strong  lines  in  the  tlash,  but  owing  to  the  eoaipound  nature  of 
some  oi  tbe  lines,  it  is  not  certain  that  all  of  these  h»ve  abnormal 
intensities  in  tlie  tiash. 

There  is  no  evidenct»  of  difiierences  in  tbe  relative  intensities  of 
the  Hnei>  of  an  element  in  the  higher  or  lower  regions  of  the  flash 
lay^^  and  the  enhanced  lines  api>ear  to  predominate  throughout 
the  entire  dey^h  of  the  radiating  stratum. 

The  enhanced  lines  an^  etjuaUT  ])ronuneut  in  the  polar  regions 
and  in  low  latitudes,  and  th«  dash  spectrum  generally  is  now 
found  to  bo  the  s^ime  in  all  latitudes  and  shows  no  essential  change 
after  an  interva)  of  fiv^  years, 

■  S^n^m!  l%4^ths  of  th«  di^CMialoia  of  ftMUN^plM  of  spectra  obtained  by 
Mr.  J*  Kvvrithe^l  duntig  ih«  SuUr  RKipw  of  i^oo^  May  2l,^inagui  Abstract  of 
m  |)*{wr  cotumun)<«ited  to  tb»  KojftI  8Q«MQr% 
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-  An  explanation  of  the  abnormal  intensities  of  the  enhanced  lines 
in  the  flash  spectrum  is  now  oflered,  which  depends  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  continuous  circulation  of  the  solar  gases  in  a  radial 
direction;  the  highly  heated  ascending  gases  giving  the  pre- 
dominant features  to  the  flash  spectrum,  whilst  the  cooler  more 
diffused  gases,  slowly  subsiding,  determine  the  character  of  the 
absorption  spectrum. 

The  entire  chromosphere  is  supposed  to  consist  of  innumerable 
small  eruptions  or  jets  of  highly-heated  gases  similar  to  the  so- 
called  "  metallic  "  prominences,  which  are  only  the  more  pronounced 
manifestations  of  the  same  eruptive  agencies. 

Evidence  for  this  is  found  in  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
chromosphere,  and  in  the  detailed  structure  of  many  of  the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines,  which  show  wide  emission  lines  underlying  the  narrow 
absorption  lines.  These  ill-defined  bright  lines  in  the  normal  solar 
spectrum  are  distinctly  displaced  towards  the  violet,  indicating  a 
strong  uprush  of  the  hotter  gases,  whilst  the  narrow  absorption 
lines  are  almost  in  their  normal  positions,  and  appear  to  indicate  a 
slow  and  uniform  descent  of  the  absorbing  gases. 

The  final  conclusion  is  that  the  flash  spectrum  represents  the 
emission  of  both  ascending  and  descending  gases,  whilst  the  Fraun- 
hofer  spectrum  represents  the  absorption  of  the  descending  gases 
only. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  *  Tlie  Observatory.' 

Joseph  Nicolas  Delisle, 

Gentlemen, — 

M.  Ernest  Lebon  has  recently  turned  up,  in  a  bookseller's 
shop  at  Paris,  a  manuscript  by  Delisle,  which  he  has  presented  to 
the  Paris  Observatory,  as  it  is  of  considerable  historic  interest,  and 
that  establishment  possesses  several  other  manuscripts  by  the  same 
author.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
College  EoyaJ,  and  the  date  of  delivery  M.  Lebon  has  ascertained 
to  be  1 7 19,  though  the  titlepage  of  the  collection,  which  styles 
Delisle  "  Membre  des  Academies  Roy  ales  des  Sciences  de  Paris, 
d'Angleterre,  de  Prusse,  et  de  Russie,"  must  have  been  prefixed 
not  earlier  than  1725,  when  he  was  made  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  are  various  notes  still  later  by  another 
hand,  one  of  wMch  mentions  the  year  of  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar  in  England,  without  giving  the  year,  known  to  be  1751. 

Perhaps  a  few;  particulars  about  Delisle  may  be  of  interest  to 
,  some  of  your  readers,  and  the  following  are  chiefly  taken  from 
Lalande's  '  Le  necrologe  des  hommes  celebres  de  France,'  1770. 
Joseph  Nicolas  de  FIsle  (as  the  name  was  then  written)  was  born 
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in  Paris  on  the  4t!i  of  April,  i6SS,  and  was  tlie  ninth  of  the  twelve 
children  of  Claude  de  I' Isle,  w^bo  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
geogmpliv^  and  history,  in  which  subjects  he  had  many  pupils  and 
Jeft  several  works  in  manuscript.  His  eldest  son,  Guillauine, 
became  very  famous  as  a  geographer,  and  the  second,  Simon,  would 
probably  have  been  equally  so  as  an  historian  had  it  not  been  for  bis 
env\y  death.  The  third  son,  Louis,  had  a  ^^rent  taste  for  astronomy 
and  geography,  and  of  Mm  we  shall  have  to  sjieak  again.  Joseph 
Nicolas  studied  first  under  his  father  and  then  at  the  College 
Mazarin.  Like  Tycho  Brahe,  he  was  first  attracted  to  enthusiasm 
for  astronomy  by  an  eclipse  of  the  8tin,  in  his  case  that  of  the 
6th  of  May,  1706,  wben  he  was  eighteen  yenrs  of  age.  Hia  pupil 
and  biographer,  Lalande,  remarks  that  his  own  love  for  astronomy 
dated  also  from  a  similar  phenomenon,  the  eclipse  of  the  25th  of 
July,  1748.  Before  Delisle  bad  read  any  book  on  astronomy  he 
learnt  many  of  its  facts  from  his  own  observation,  stieh  as  the 
change  in  the  apparent  size  of  the  Sun,  which  he  referred  to  the 
right  canse.  He  took  great  pains  to  acquire  the  art  of  mat  he- 
ma  ticjil  drawing,  and  for  a  time  studied  also  natural  history,  making 
a  collection  of  insects,  but,  finding  how  vast  the  subject  was, 
determined  to  restrict  himself  to  astronomical  purBuits,  In  1708 
he  commenced  to  make  calculations  under  M.  Lieut  and,  and  alao 
frequently  visited  the  Paris  Observator}%  w  here  Jaqnes  Cassini,  tbe 
Director,  was  then  occupied  on  his  Tables  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ; 
Delisle  was  also  in  correspondence  w^ith  Maraldi.  In  the  following 
year  he  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  the  dome  of  the  Palace  of 
Luxembourg,  above  the  Porte  royale,  and  there  he  commenced  to 
make  astronomical  observations.  Cassini,  the  father,  now  blind, 
took  great  interest  in  the  encouragement  of  the  scientific  tastes  of 
the  young  man,  who  also  showed  great  mechanical  ability.  He 
obsen^ed  the  eclipse  of  the  Moon  on  the  23rd  of  Janiiar}^  1723, 
and  not  long  afterwards  an  unfortunate  fall  in  the  building  com- 
pelled hi  HI  to  lay  up  for  some  weeks.  About  this  time  he  found 
it  desirable,  like  Kepler  before  him,  in  the  interests  of  astronomy, 
to  make  use  of  her  *'  madcap  sister/*  judicial  astrology,  and  per- 
formed calculations  for  the  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  who  paid  him 
for  them  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  in  this  way.  From 
tbe  year  17 14  obsen^ations  by  Delisle  frequently  appeared,  and  he 
gave  special  attention  to  those  of  the  spots  on  the  Sun.  In  1724 
he  visited  England ,  and  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Newton 
and  of  Halley,  who  was  fhen  Astronomer  Eoyal.  The  following 
year  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Empress  Catherine  I,  of 
Bussia  (widow  of  Peter  the  txreat)  to  take  charge  of  the  newly- 
founded  observatory  at  St,  Petersburg,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  accompanied  to  Eussia  by 
his  brother  Louis,  who  undertook  extensive  travels  to  determine 
the  geographical  positions  of  places  in  Siberia  as  far  as  Kamschatka, 
and  even  beyond  Behring  Sea  to  Alaska,  on  the  coast  of  which  he 
was  drowned  in  1741,     Prof.  Delisle  (as  we  must  now  call  Joseph 
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Nicolas)  himself  undertook  a  journey  into  Siberia  in  order  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Mercury  which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
May  1740,  but  bad  weather  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this 
purpose.  The  Empress  Catherine  died  two  years  after  he  took 
charge  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Observatory,  and  the  latter  part  of 
his  stay  there  was  ianything  but  agreeable ;  nevertheless,  he  did 
not  return  to  France  until  1747,  when  he  took  up  his  old  position 
at  the  College  Eoyal,  and  also  made  observations  at  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny,  where  he  was  afterwards  assisted  by  Messier,  who  continued 
the  work. 

Delisle  observed  the  eclipse  of  the  Sun  in  1748,  that  of  the 
Moon  in  1750,  the  transit  of  Mercury  in  1756,  and  the  comet  of 
1758,  which  became  for  a  while  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  At  his 
inst'ance  Messier  searched  for  Halley*s  comet  at  its  return  in  1759, 
and  "  il  se  vante  beaucoup,"  says  Delambre,  "  de  ses  succes.  11 
est  bien  vrai  qu'il  a  vu  la  comke  le  premier,  du  moius  en  France ; 
mais  c'est  probablement  que  les  autres  astronomes  s'etaient 
reposes  sur  lui  du  soin  de  la  chercher."  One  cannot  help  smiling 
in  these  days  at  all  astronomers  leaving  such  a  search  to  one,  and 
totally  abstaining  from  taking  any  part  in  it  themselves ;  but 
Delambre  complains  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the 
re-discovery  of  the  comet.  Delisle's  memoir  upon  it  (speaking 
apparently  in  the  name  of  Messier)  appeared  in  1760  ;  in  this  he 
mentions  the  discovery  by  Palitzsch  on  Christmas  Day,  1758,  and 
expresses  his  astonishment  that  a  peasant  should  have  perceived  it 
with  the  naked  eye  long  before  astronomers,  who  were  searching 
for  it  with  telescopes.  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  much  later  times, 
repeated  the  same  idea,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  1  called 
attention  to  the  error  implied  in  this  in  the  ninth  volume  (p.  284) 
of  the  Observatory^  the  fact  being  that  Palitzsch  made  his  observa- 
tions with  a  good  telescope,  and  though  a  farmer  was  not  a  peasant, 
but  a  man  of  considerable  scientific  knowledge. 

Delisle's  name  is  best  known  by  his  proposal  to  modify  Halley's 
method  of  determining  the  distance  of  the  Sun  by  transits  of  the 
inferior  planets  (he  seems  to  have  thought  that  Mercury  as  well  as 
Venus  might  be  used  for  this  purpose).  The  matter  has  been  so 
much  discussed  that  I  need  not  enter  further  upon  it  here.  Not- 
withstanding the  other  advantages  of  this  method,  the  independence 
of  the  longitude  of  the  places  of  observation  renders  that  of  Halley 
preferable  for  determination  of  the  solar  parallax ;  but  in  the 
present  diay  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  queen  of 
love  must  be  displaced  for  this  purpose  in  favour  of  her  son  Eros 
or  Cupid. 

Delisle  died  on  the  12th  of  September,  1768,  when  W.  Herschel 
was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  but  had  not  commenced  astro- 
nomical observations,  being  still  a  musician  at  Bath. 

Tours  faithfully, 

Blackheadi,  1903,  Feb.  16.  yf^  T.  Ltiot. 
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An  Erratum  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1833. 

GrENTLEMBN, — 

In  your  last  issue  I  referred  to  an  error  in  a  list  of  nineteen 
errata  detected  in  Taylor's  Loganthms  which  occurs  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  1833.  A  reference  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  Turner  shows  that  the  misprint  did  not  escape  con- 
temporary criticism.  A  curious  circumstance  connected  therewith 
may  be  worthy  of  notice. 

The  facts  are  these.  MS.  tables,  which  had  been  prepared  quite 
independently  by  a  French  author  at  the  same  time  as  Taylor's, 
came  into  the  possession  of  fiabbage  by  purchase  from  the  library 
of  Delambre.  These  tables  were  read  with  Taylor's  and  gave  the 
list  of  errors.     Among  them  is  given  : — 

Co-sine  of  4°  18'  3", /or  3398  read  3298. 

And  this  is   corrected  at  the   end   of  the   Supplement  by  the 
erratum  : 

for  co-sine  of  4°  18'  3"  read  14°  18'  2". 

I  have  verified  that  this  erratum  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is 
correct. 

Now  there  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  "  Babbage's  Calculating  Engine,"  which  is  reprinted  in  *  Bab- 
bage's  Calculating  Engines '  (London :  E.  &  F.  Spon,  1889),  where 
it  is  assigned  to  Dr.  Lardner.  The  author  discusses  the  errors  to 
which  printed  tables  are  liable  and  quotes  the  above  case.  But  he 
refers  to  the  N.  A.  for  1832  {sic\  and  gives  the  item  in  question 
thus : 

Co-sine  of  14°  18'  s",for  3398  read  3298. 

This  would  make  the  correction  wrong,  and  so  the  following  is 
suggested  foi:  insertion  in  the  M,  A.  for  1836  : — 

"  Erratum  of  the  Erratum  of  the  Errata  of  Taylor's  Logarithms, 

For  cos  4°  18'  3"  read  cos  14°  18'  3".'' 

Unless  the  author  has  made  an  egregious  mistake,  it  must  be 
inferred  that  something  went  wrong  with  the  type  in  the  course  of 
printing,  and  that  all  the  impressions  of  the  N,  A.  for  1833  are 
not  alike.  The  question  is,  are  any  copies  extant  which  will 
justifv  the  strictures  of  the  critic  by  giving  14°  in  the  place 
of4°? 

In  any  case,  the  writer  of  the  article  has  quoted  the  N.  A.  for 
the  wrong  year.  The  N,  A.  for  1832  contains  a  list  of  63  errata  in 
Taylor's  Logarithms,  communicated  by  M.  Bagay,  and  further 
lists  of  errata  in  several  other  tables,  but  not  the  list  in  question. 
Eeiice  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  suggested  *' Erratum  of  an 
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Erratum  of  Errata  "  is  simply  based  on  a  mistake,  a  mistake  which 
would  certainly  be  rather  amusing,  seeing  that  the  writer  in  the 
EdMmrgh  Beview  is  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  errors 
will  creep  into  the  most  carefully-prepared  figures. 

To  clear  up  a  matter  which  may  appear  trivial,  may  I  venture 
to  ask  those  who  have  copies  of  the  N.  A.  for  1833  to  examine  the 
last  page  (without  the  Supplement)  and  see  whether  in  any  case 
the  figures  are  given  as 

co-sine  14°     and  not    co-sine  4°. 

A  glance  at  the  Corrigenda  will  suffice,  because  the  latter 
reading,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have  found,  puts  the  arguments 
out  of  order.  Yours  faithfully, 

UniverBiiy  Obaenratory,  Oxford,  H.  C.  Plummbe. 

1903,  Feb.  2o. 


Flamsteed's  Well, 

GEirrLBMEN, — 

When  I  wrote  my  letter  on  the  above  subject  in  your 

IPebruary  number,  I  ought  to  have  remembered  Airy's  plan  of  the 

iDuildings  and  grounds  of  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  with  explanations, 

in   the  Appendix  to  the  Greenwich  Observations  for  1862.     As 

3M!r.  Maunder  remarks,  it  gives  two  positions  of  the  well,  the 

£r8t  of  which  Airy  marked  v(ith  a  post,  and  it  was  there  that 

"the  subsidence  took  place  to  which  you  allude  in  your  editorial 

Miote  on   my  letter.      Mr.  Maunder,  however,  suggests  a  third 

position,  under  what  is  now  the  Assistants'. Common  Eoom.     A 

xemarkable  coincidence  (I  suppose  it  is  no  more)  is  that  on  Airj's 

plan  there  is  marked,  much  farther  to  the  south,  another  well 

^under  a  shed),  said  to  be  120  feet  deep,  the  very  depth  assigned 

to  Flamsteed's  Well.     The  matter  is  more  of  antiquarian  than  of 

scientific  interest,  as  there  is  no  record  that  Flamsteed  made  any 

•use  of  it ;  and  it  appears  to  me  most  likely  that  it  was  merely  an 

idea  which  occurred  to  him  when  he  saw  the  well  as  possibly 

feasible  for  observing  y  Draconis,  but  on  subsequent  thought 

abandoned  as  impracticable.     The  >vell  may  have  existed  from  the 

time  of  the  old  castle.  Yoiurs  faithfully. 

Blaokheirili,i9a3,Mar-i6.:  .     W.  T.  Lynit. 

On  accurate  Phraseology. 
Gbntlemex, —         ' 

In  the  December  number  of  Popular  Aatrorwnwj  there  is  an 
article  on  **  Bepulsive  Forces  in  Nature,"  agiainet  the  phraseology  of 
which  I  ask  your  permission  to  submit  a  strong  protest.  As  a  Uni- 
versity Extension  Lecturer  in  Astronomy,  my  work  brings  me  into 
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contact  with  preeieely  the  pt^ople  who  read  such  articles  and  accept, 
in  siniplt^  faith,  every  sentence  io  them.  During  the  last  few 
months  I  have  had  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  at  least  half  a 
dozen  intelhgeiit  students  a  firm  belief  in  the  material  existence  of 
a  force  which  drives  the  planets  forward  in  their  orhitR.  X  am  half 
inclined  to  regard  that  belief  as  a  proof  of  origiDal  sin  in  the  head 
ol  man  J  but  in  justice  to  the  victims  of  the  superstition  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  have  often  quoted  to  me  passages  from 
text-books  and  other  sources  of  information,  in  which  the  use 
of  the  word  ''force'*  gives  some  strength  to  their  position. 
It  is,  however,  seldom  that  one  meets  with  so  glaring  an 
instance  of  this  culpably  fallacious  mode  of  expression  as  in  the 
following  :— 

**The  curvature  of  the  whole  tail  (of  the  comet)  is  due  to  the 
three  fmr^^  acting  on  the  particles,  namely,  the  gravitational  ac- 
celeration along  the  radius  vector  drawn  to  the  sun,  the  forward 
motion  of  the  comet  almig  the  tangtnt  to  the  orhit^  and  the  repulsive 
force  emanating  from  the  sun's  centre," 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  here  how^  paralysing  is  such  a  mis^ 
conception  of  the  laws  of  motion  in  the  head  of  a  beginner,  and 
how  much  a  teacher's  work  is  impeded  by  such  carelessness. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy  in  giving  me  space 
to  make  this  protest, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  A,  Haepcastle. 


OBSERVATORIES. 

IlKiTsn  States  Naval  Obseevatoby. — The  Eeport  of  the 
Superintendent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1 902  June  30  indicates 
that  the  various  departments  of  the  Observatory  were  practically 
in  the  same  hands  as  in  previous  years.  The  meridian  work  is  in 
charge  of  Prof*  A.  U.  Skinner,  while  the  26-inch  equatorial  is  in 
the  care  of  Prof.  See.  The  meridian  obaervations  of  the  8un> 
Moon,  and  planets  were  made  with  the  9 -inch  transit  up  to  1901 
October  24,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  6-inch.  The  total 
number  of  these  observations  is  552.  The  other  meridian  work 
consisted  of  observations  of  stars  in  Newcorab's  Fundamental 
Catalogue  (1840),  Gill's  zodiacal  stars  (558),  eircumpolars  (161), 
and  miscellaneous  stars,  altogether  $$^S^ 

The  work  by  Prof.  See  with  the  56-inch  has  been  the  measure- 
ment  of  the  d[iameters  of  planets  and  satellites,  special  care  being 
given  to  evalimte  the  eff^t  of  irradiation.  We  have  from  time  to 
time  noted  this  iine  series  of  measures  in  the  Ohsei-vator^^  but  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  here  the  diameters  in  one  list : — 


I 


d 
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Planet  or  Satellite. 


Mercury    .. 
Venus    

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn  

Uranus 

Neptune    .. 

Jupiter     I. 

n       11. 

„    HI. 

..      IV. 
Titan 


Diameter. 


By  night. 


6*20 

I7'i6 

9*68 

38-40 

17-80 

3-46 

2*20 
1-08 
0-98 

i*6o 
1-44 
0-87 


By  day. 


5-90 
16-80 

9*30 

37*65 
17-24 

3*07 

2-00 
0-83 
0-75 
1-26 

I-I7 
073 


Irradiation. 


In  arc. 


0-30 
r  0-36  a 
10-72 
f  0*38  a 
1 076 

075 
0*56 
039 

0-20 
0-25 

p-23 

0-34 

0-27 
0-14 


In  miles. 


135 
162 

334 

191 

382 

1769 

2424 

3371 

2719 

569 

537 
794 
637 

599 


*r  The  quantities  marked  a  are  reduced  to  distance  unity. 

The  new  6-inch  transit-circle  has  received  certain  changes  and 
improvements  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Updegraff.  One 
of  these  changes  was,  it  is  stated,  that  it  was  mounted  on  new 
brick  piers  in  October  1901.  Does  this  mean  that  the  plan  of 
resting  the  pivots  on  an  iron  framework  which  is  some  height 
above  the  brick  was  riot  found  satisfactory?  The  constants  of 
the  instrument  have  now  been  found  to  be  stable  to  a  satisfactory 
degree.  The  other  new  instrument,  the  altazimuth  with  5 -inch 
object-glass,  has  been  energetically  used  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Hill  as  a 
vertical  circle,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  apply  a  flexure- 
correction  to  the  results,  and  to  determine  this  collimators  have  to 
be  mounted. 

The  Superintendent  in  charge  at  the  date  of  the  Eeport,  Capt. 
Davis,  continues  his  quarrel  with  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  charges 
them,  it  would  seem  with  some  reason,  with  making  ill-advised 
criticisms.  Three  of  the  Assistants,  in  reporting  on  the  work  of 
their  special  departments,  also  comment  on  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors,  which  does  not  argue  much  in  favour  of  the  discipline 
of  the  establishment. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

COSOITB   AND  THEIB   TaILS  AND  THE   GeGBNSOHBIN   LiGHT  *.  — 

The  difficulties  which  still  surround  the  explanation  of  all  the  per- 
plexing phenomena  presented  by  comets  are  so  serious  that  it  is 
impossible  to  treat  any  attempt  to  elucidate  them,  however  im- 
perfect, with  the  same  indifference  that  would  be  excusable  in  a 
*  By  Frederick  G.  Shaw,  F.G.S.,  Ac.    London  :  Bailli^re,  Tindall,  &  Cox. 
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cane  where  there  ia  more  general  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  proximate  caiiaes,  Mi\  Shaw's  recent  essiiy  in  this  field  seems, 
therefore,  to  demimd  some  slight  examiDalion. 

In  the  main,  the  theory"-  which  Mr.  Shaw  advocates  is  identical 
mth  the  explanation  adopted  by  Cardan,  Tjcho  Hrahe,  and 
Galileo.  The  same  theory  which  asenhes  the  phenomena  to 
optical  ei^et^ts  wa^  also  accepted  at  first  hy  Kepler,  htit  wa^  aban- 
doned hy  him  later  in  favour  o£  his  new  tiypothei^is  of  material 
emiseionii  when  he  realized  the  flifficulfies  presented  hy  the  curva- 
ture of  the  taila  and  their  devitition  from  the  prolongation  of  the 
radius  vector  of  the  comet.  The  nature  of  IMr,  ^Shaw's  attempt  to 
.  revive  a  long-disearded  notion  may  be  conveyed  b}^  quoting  tlie 
follo\vi ng  paragraph  (p.  8) : — 

Without  going  into  fhe  relfttionaliip  of  lij^bt  jind  electrO'inagn&tism,  it  i*; 
probable  tliat  the  pbeiioineEori  uf  i\  coinet/s  tail  is  caased  by  the  mys  from  the 
bnn  being  altered  by  tbeir  passaije  tlirougli  the  t/aiieous  afmmphere  surrounding 
tlie  nucleuB  of  the  comet,  and  thus  i^nderetJ  more  vigorou.*  and  more  capable 
of  being  reflectetl  from  the  metcorio  bodies,  cUist,  iScc,  existing  or  moring  tli rough 
space,  or  from  the  8uti*i^  atmospliero,  if  such  matter  eKists,  in  the  vicinity  of 
thp  comet.  This  alteralion,  or  Tigour,  /aaii/  be  electro-magnetic  in  its  charaofcer, 
but  it  18  rnoat  probablj  due  to  the  concentration  and  reJlection  of  sun-rays, 
eftected  by  the  refractive  influences  of  t\w  (fosemis atniosphere  of  the  comet. 

It  seetiiB  elear  tlmt,  in  the  Hrnt  place,  no  weight  need  be  attached 
to  the  suggestion  of  eleetro- magnetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
cometary  atmosphere.  The  idea  seems  to  be  introduced  hj  the 
author  as  a  sort  of  second  string  to  the  refractive  theory,  but  he 
leaves  it  unsupported  by  any  argument.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  the  slightest  vi  arrant  for  the  notion  within  tlie  range  of 
optical  experiments  and  optical  theory » 

The  introdtiction  of  meteors  moving  in  space  independently  of 
the  comet  is  a  fairly  modern  idea,  which  is  an  additinn  to  the 
older  theory,  and  would  help  to  explain  the  reflection  of  the  solar 
rays  if  certain  preliminary  difhcnUieH  could  be  surmounted.  But 
even  then  it  is  impossible  to  imiigine  that  the  meteoric  sv^?arma  till 
space  with  anything  like  uniform  density  over  regions  on  the 
immenat^  f^eale  required  by  the  tails  of  many  comets*  On  this 
theory,  then,  there  would  be  grtat  clilliculty  in  explaitiing  the 
regular  curvatures  and  gradations  of  luminosity  displayed  by  many 
comet'^1  winle  on  the  emission  tlieniT,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
dithcult  to  understand  the  irregular  nud  anomalous  forms  which 
have  sometimes  been  observed* 

But  the  real  obstacle  to  Mr.  8haw*s  theory,  as  to  I  he  older  forai 
of  the  same  idea,  is  the  fundamental  difhculty  of  explain ing  a 
curved  tail  by  means  of  refmctions  of  the  Sun'slight  in  the  comet's 
atmosphere.  The  author  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  case 
o£  Donati's  Comet,  quoting  freely  from  the  record  compiled  b}^ 
H .  P.  Bond,  which  he  very  jtistjy  styles  "  that  classic  of  astro- 
nomicid  lite  rat  tire/'  But  the  main  fact  that  he  deduces  is  that 
changes  in  the  tail  corresponded  to  changes  in  the  head  of  tfie 
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comet.  Yet  this  fact  is  as  consistent  with  the  emission  hypothesis 
as  it  is  necessary  for  the  refraction  theory*  Careful  observers 
have  thought  it  possible  fco  trace  the  passage  of  matter  in  the  head 
emitted  towards  the  Sun  backward  into  the  hollow  cone  which 
forms  the  tail.  At  the  least  it  must  be  said  that  the  capacity  of 
the  refraction  theory  must  be  explained  in  far  greater  detail  before 
it  can  be  admitted  as  a  conceivable  alternative  to  that  hypothesis 
of  material  emission  which  alone  has  inspired  the  strenuous 
efforts  in  this  field  oE  work  of  serious  astronomers  during  the 
last  century. 

The  reader  of  this  volume  will  find  also  an  attempted  explana- 
tion of  the  Gegenscheih  on  lines  analogous  to  those  followed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  book — that  is  to  say,  by  a  focussing  in  some 
manner  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  Earth's  atmosphere.  The  idea 
seems  decidedly  inferior  to  Gylden's  suggestion  that  this  phenomenon 
is  due  to  simple  reflection  from  an  aggregation  of  meteors  at  a 
point  of  libration  of  the  Sun-Earth  system. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this  review  that  Mr.  Shaw's  views  are 
hardly  likely  to  meet  with  acceptance.  Yet  he  writes  clearlyj  and 
his  remarks  in  some  cases  show  the  result  of  careful  and  acute 
thought.  The  theory  of  the  repulsive  force  of  the  Sun's  radiation 
has  reached  a  more  definite  form  than  he  seems  to  appreciate. 
But  the  following  remark  (from  Note  B)  seems  worth  quoting  in 
conclusion : — 

It  the  rays  of  a  comet's  tail  were  caused  by  a  repulsive  force  exerted  by  the 
Sun's  rays  on  certain  small  particles  when  penetrating  the  cometic  atmosphere, 
then  a  similar  phenomenon  might  well  be  expected  as  affecting  similar  sized 
particles  in  the  Sun's  atmosphere,  and  immense  streams  or  rays  would  be 
propelled  from  the  Sun  to  beyond  the  confines  of  the  solar  system. 

H.  C.  P. 


NOTES. 


Comet  Notes. — (jriacobini's  Comet  (1903  a)  was  very  brilliant 
in  the  middle  of  March,  but  its  proximity  to  the  Sun  prevented  it 
from  being  seen  to  advantage.  The  following  are  the  latest 
elements,  computed  by  Martin  Ebell  from  a  large  number  of 
observations  extending  to  March  9  {Ast,  Nach.  3856) : — 


T 1903  Mar.  1603 16  Berlin  M.T. 

^ 133°  41'  i3"l 

a  2  17  56  V 1903-0. 

* 30  55  29  J 

log^    9*61345 


The  comet  should  be  a  conspicuous  object  to  southern  observers 
in  April.  Brightness  ^6  times  that  at  discovery  on  April  13, 
9  times  that  unit  on  May  3,  1*2  times  on  June  12. 
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The  Evminfj  News  for  March  2  7  reported  *a  very  bright  comet 
seen  at  Aden,  with  tail  stretching  right  across  the  skjr,  Po&sibly 
it  is  this  comet. 

Ephemeria  for  Paris  midnight,  hy  Paul  Briick,  corrected 
roughly  by  the  above  elements » 


1 

R.A, 

S,  Dee, 

B.A. 

aPw. 

h  m   s 

0   1 

b  tD   B 

a    < 

Apr,  5 

. . .      0  13  28 

23   24 

May  II... 

^  23  3S   10 

77  28 

9 

, . .   0  10   2 

32  S2 

15-' 

^  23  13  I 

80  44 

^3 

, , .        0       716 

41  17 

19... 

.  22  27  13 

83  38 

17 

.^.  0  4  59 

48  34 

23... 

.  20  43  20 

85  42 

21 

...  0  2  57 

54  53 

27.., 

.  17  52  58 

85  SS 

25 

...  0  0  53 

60  24 

31,.. 

■  ^5  59  S 

85  20 

29 

^..  23  5S  7 

65  19 

June  4 . . . 

.  IS  9  0 

82  9 

May  3 

.^.  23  53  49 

69  45 

8... 

.  14  45  53 

79  S3 

7- 

-'.  23  47  3 

73  47 

12, . . 

•  14  34  25 

77  40 

Comet  i902^Pemne  has  been  numbered  1902  III.;  several 
observations  of  this  comet  were  made  at  the  end  of  Pebmary  by 
northern  observers.  The  places  agreed  closely  with  Stromgren's 
elements,  showing  that  these  are  not  murh  in  error  and  that  the 
orbit  cannot  differ  greatly  from  a  parabola.  It  v-as  only  of  the 
nth  Diaspnitnde  and  ia  now  probably  out  of  reach,  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  an  ephemeris. 

Comet  1902  c?  (Giacobmi)  may  atiU  be  faintly  visible  for  some 
months,  its  brightness  only  declining  very  slowdy. 

The  follow!  ug  is  a  continuation  of  Jiifitenpart* s  ephemeris  : — 


Apr*  2 . , 
10. , 
18., 
26., 

May  4 . . 
12. . 


KA. 


^  57  37 
7  6  23 
7  16  20 
7  27  22 

7  39  19 
7  52  4 


N.Dec. 

O    r 

29  22 

30  37 

31  42 

32  36 

33  21 
33  5<5 


May  20. 

28. 
June  5 . 

13- 
21 . 

29. 


E.A. 

h  m   » 

8  5  30 

8  19  29 

S  33   54 
S  48  4f 

9  3  43 
9  18  S5 


N.Dec. 

34  23 

34  42 

34  S3 

34  57 

34  54 

34  45 


Epoch 


The  following  elements  and  search  ephemeris  of  Comet  1896  V. 
(Giacobini)  are  by  Herr  M.  Ebeil  {Ast  NatJi.  3848)1— 

ET>och 1 S96  October  5-5  Berlin  M,T. 

356''  39     7'" 
140    31   51 
193    29      4 

II    21    48 

3^      3      ^ 
533''-S 


k-I900'Q. 


log  a   ...    ......       0-54842 

Perihelion  passage  i  S96  October  28*08. 
Period    664 7  years. 
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Search  ephemeris:— 

E.A.  S.  Dec. 


h     rn      8         o       , 

h    m     fi         ^j       ^ 

-Apr.    3 20  55     I       7  14 

May     5 . . 

. .    22    27      6        17 

II 21   17  35       5  20 

13.. 

..     22    50    48         3    24 

19. . . .   21  40  28       3  17 

21. . 

..  23  14  41       5  41 

27 22     3  40       I     7 

29.. 

..   23  38  44       7  54 

It  will  probably  be  extremely  faint. 

A.  C.  D.  C. 

R.A. 
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Minor  Planet  Notes. — New  planets  LK,  LL,  LM  were 
discorered  on  photographs  taken  with  the  Bruce  telescope  at 
Arequipa,  on  igo2  June  30,  Aug.  21,  Oct.  21.  They  were  photo- 
graphed on  8  nights,  5  nights,  i  night  respectively. 

A  new  planet  LP  (mag.  14*5)  was  discovered  by  Wolf  on 
Feb.  20. 

LB  proves  not  to  be  identical  with  Ocllo.  The  latter  planet  has, 
however,  been  detected  (mag.  15)  on  plates  taken  on  Jan.  18, 
Feb.  17.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


Obituabt. — We  regret  to  see  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Prof.  Harkness,  formerly  Director  of  the  American  Nautical 
Almanac  and  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington. 
William  Harkness  was  an  assistant  in  the  Washington  Observatory 
in  the  year  1862,  working  with  the  mural  circle  and  transit-instru- 
ment, and,  on  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Hubbard,  was  put  in  charge 
of  these  instruments.  From  this  date  onwards  his  name  appears 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  observatory  as  zealously  pursuing  one 
of  the  many  branches  of  the  science  which  fall  to  the  share  ot*  the 
professional  astronomer.  His  name  will  probably  be  most  remem- 
bered by  his  book,  *  The  Solar  Parallax  and  its  related  Constants,' 
in  which,  having  taken  the  equations  in  which  the  astronomical 
constants  are  interweaved,  he  substituted  for  these  their  observed 
values,  and  deduced  their  most  probable  values.  On  the  retirement 
of  Prof.  Newcomb  in  1897,  Prof.  Harkness  was  made  Astronomical 
Director  of  the  Observatory  and  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  which  offices  he  himself  resigned  in  1900  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  service,  having  reached  the  age  of  60. 

StelIiAB  Paballax  and  the  Constant  of  Abeeeation. — Dr. 
Chandler  is  continually  adding  something  to  his  well-known 
researches.  A  very  curious  development  is  given  by  him  in  Art 
Journal,  No.  530  (1903,  January  31).  Encouraged  by  the  very 
narrow  range  in  the  determined  values  of  the  aberration  constant,  he 
has  been  led  to  consider  the  effect  that  stellar  parallax  would  have 
on  its  determination;  and  it  appears  from  the  formulas  that  the 
effect  of  parallax  would  be  to  add  to  his  well-known  equation  for 
^— ^0  ^  term  r,  independent  of  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation, but  varying  with  the  time  of  year.     Now  it  happened  that 

TOL.  XXTI.  \i 
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Prof,  Kiraura,  of  the  Mizusaw a  Latitude  Station,  in  discussing  the 
obseryations  made  at  se^'eral  of  the  variation  of  hititude  stations, 
had  found  such  an  empirical  term  to  exist,  which  he  interpreted  as 
due  to  a  periodic  change  of  direction  of  the  plumb-line.  ISow,  says 
T)r,  Chandler,  assuming  it  to  be  due  to  sstellar  parallax, from  Kimura's 
figuTOS  it  sliould  he  possible  to  determine  tlie  average  parallax  of 
the  Btar«  \ised  at  the  ilifferent  statioas.  He  does  this  and  finds  the 
average  paraHax  to  be  about  0-09,  whicli  seems  too  large  for  stars 
of  the  sixth  magnitude.  So  he  h  led  to  suggest  that  the  empirical 
term  is  due  in  part  to  parallax  and  partly  to  shift  of"  the  line  of 
reference,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  a  movement  of  the  Earth's 
centre  of  gravity,  which  might  have  an  annual  vibration  along 
the  line  of  the  terrestrial  axis  *. 


A  LuKAB  EcLiPBE. — The  almost  total  lunar  eclipse  of  April  f  i 
will  afford  an  opportunity  of  observing  some  occultations  of  small 
stars.  The  following  have  been  approximately  determined  by  a 
graphical  method,  the  star-places  being  taken  from  the  B.D.  :■ — 


Angle 

star. 

Mag. 

Dia.  or  Reapp, 

h     " 

fro  III  N.  Ft 

B.D.-8°3537 

8'S 

D 

10 

44 

0 

-8,3537 

8-5 

E 

11 

13 

^33 

-8.3540 

8-3 

D 

II 

15 

127 

-8,3542 

9*4 

D 

II 

38 

57 

-S,3545 

95 

D 

12 

0 

98 

-8,3543 

9'3 

D 

12 

*> 

174 

-8,354= 

9'4 

K 

12 

20 

342 

-8,3540 

8-3 

R 

12 

28 

281 

-8,3544 

8-3 

D 

12 

41 

184 

-8,3549 

10 

D 

12 

41 

72 

-8.3543 

9 '3 

R 

12 

44 

229 

-8,3544 

8'3 

R 

12 

57 

207 

-8,3546 

9-8 

D 

X3 

0 

176 

-8.3545 

9-5 

R 

^3 

IS 

301 

-8,3546 

9-8 

R 

'3 

26 

215 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  occultiitions  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Nauiictil  Almanac  for  1906  adopts  one  of  the  suggestions 
I  made  last  month,  viz.  that  the  Greenwich  Hour- Angle  of  the 
Star  at  the  time  of  conjunction  in  KA,  ahould  be  given  ;  this  wWi 
greatly  facilitale  the  graf^hical  prediction  of  these  phenomena. 

A.  C.  D.  C. 


A  BBCOED  Spbikg.' — It  may  be  considered  Ih&t  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  is  the  mildest  on  record.  A  brief  season  of  cold» 
sharp  weather  extending  from  the  nth  to  the  18th  of  January, 
during  which  the  mean  temperature  was  30^*9,  has  been  succeeded 

•  Thi?  subject  U  referred  to  in  the  Keport  of  the  R,  A.  S.  Mwtiii^  in  rlii» 
nurahe?- 
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by  a  lengthened  period  of  unusual  mildness.  From  the  19th  to 
the  3 1  at  of  January  the  mean  temperature  was  44°' i,  being  5°' 2 
above  the  average;  in  February  the  mean  was  44°*9,  being  5°-5  above; 
and  in  March  45°'9,  or  4°*  2  above  the  average.  The  mean  for  the 
72  days  beginning  with  January  19  was  45^*2,  being  5°  above  the 
average,  and  the  mean  for  the  quarter  44°*o,  the  cold  days  in 
January  exercising  an  effect  in  reducing  the  mean  to  the  extent  of 
about  one  degree.  In  the  quarterly  period  in  1846  and  1872  the 
mean  was  43°7  ;  in  1859  it  was  43°-6  ;  and  in  1884,  43°*5.  The 
warmth  of  the  present  season  appears  to  have  been  due  to  a  pre- 
ponderance of  warm  south-westerly  winds  which  have  prevailed  on 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  days  in  the  quarter,  blowing  with 
exceptional  strength  in  February  and  March.  Eemarkably  high 
temperatures  were  experienced  on  many  days :  on  January  26th 
the  mean  temperature  was  5o°*2,  or  ii°'2  above  average  (it  had 
been  even  higher  on  January  5th  and  6th  before  the  cold  period)  ; 
on  February  20th  it  was  53°*3,  i3°'8  above  average ;  and  on  March 
25tb,  58°'2,  or  i5°-8  above  avei*age.  The  highest  temperature 
recorded  in  January  was  53°*9,  in  February  58°'3,  and  in  March 
68°'o ;  but  these  values,  although  unusually  high,  have  been  ex- 
ceeded on  many  occasions  in  former  years,  the  temperature  having 
risen  j^bove  56°  in  January  on  three  occasions,  above  60°  four 
times  in  February,  and  above  70^  twice  in  March,  the  highest 
recorded  temperature  in  that  month  having  been  7i°*5  in  1848. 
The  rainfall  in  the  quarter  was  5|  inches,  slightly  exceeding  the 
average  amount,  and  the  sunshine  amounted  to  263  hours,  ex- 
ceeding the  average  by  82  hours,  and  being  greater  than  last  year's 
total  by  104  hours.  The  weather  was  very  unsettled  and  stormy 
towards  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

"Man's  Place  in  the  Univebse." — Dr.  A.  Eussel  Wallace 
contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  March  an  article  under 
the  above  title  which  has  attracted  a  very  large  amount  of  public 
attention.  His  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  "  New  Astronomy  " 
tends  to  vindicate  the  old  pre-Copemican  idea  that  our  Earth  is 
the  central  and.  most  favoured  world  of  the  entire  universe.  To 
establish  this  position,  he  first  deals  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  no  the  stellar  universe  is  finite,  and  he  concludes  that 
it  is  demonstrably  so.  Next  the  Galaxy  is  considered,  and  he 
argues  that  the  solar  system  lies  exactly  in  its  medial  plane,  and 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  its  centre.  The  question  of  the 
distribution  of  the  stars  much  nearer  to  us  than  the  Gralaxy  is 
examined,  and  Dr.  Wallace  concludes  that  we  are  practically  in 
the  centre  of  this  "  solar  cluster."  Summing  up  these  arguments, 
it  appears  to  him  that  they  prove  that  we  are  probably  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  material  universe.  Turning  to  the  question 
of  the  habitability  of  the  Earth,  he  finds  that  the  conditions 
required  are  far  more  stringent  than  are  commonly  recognized, 
and  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  worlds  near  the 
iringe  of  the  uiii verse.     Our  Earth  may  well  be,  not  only  in  the 
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ct'Titre  of  the  uaiverse,  but  the  oiil\'  world  inhabited  by  intelligent 
beings. 

The  article  no  doubt  owes  its  origin  to  Prof.  Simon  ^''ewcomb's 
recent  hook  on  *The  Stars,  a  Study  of  tbe  Universe,'  but  Dr.  Wallace 
has  by  no  means  f  nil  j  mastered  Prof,  New  comb*  a  important  work, 
and  on  uiore  than  one  point  draws  conclusions  quite  at  variance 
with  Prof.  NewcomVs  real  meaning.  The  true  form  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  Milkj  Way  quite  escape  liim,  and  he  appears 
rnnoui*ly  unable  to  distinguish  between  appearances  due  simply 
to  the  Earth  being  our  standpoint  and  those  which  would  result 
from  a  trtdy  central  position.  Owing  to  thcne  and  ahnilar  causes^ 
there  is  hardly  a  sentence  throughout  this  long  and  interesting 
article  wliich  an  astronomer  could  sanctioji,  or  at  least  accept 
without  important  qualification. 


A  XE>Y  Star  i^f  Gemini,— An  Astrograplnc  Catalogrie  plafe 
taken  at  Oxford  University  on  jMareh  16  showed  a  star  of  the 
*^t*venth  magnitude,  K.A.  6''  37*"  48*,  Dec.  +30^  2',  which  was  not 
found  in  existing  catalogues,  and  therefore  .seemed  to  be  a  new 
f>tnr  or  a  variable,  so  that  Prof.  Turner  transmitted  the  information 
to  Kiel  for  circulation.  The  star  was  photographed  at  Greenwich 
on  Marcli  26,  28,  and  29,  when  its  magnitude  appeared  to  t>e 
about  S  ;  an  exposure  of  70  miniites  with  the  30-inch  reflector 
showed  no  trace  of  nebulosity.  The  s]>ectruin  hap  been  examined 
with  the  direct-Tision  prism  on  the  Sheepshanks  telescope  t\t 
Canjbridge  by  Mr.  Newall,  who  iimls  that  it  shows  bright  hnes 
niimerons  and  strong,  i\speeiiilty  those  in  the  green.  A  telegram 
from  Harvard  states  that  the  star  was  shown  on  a  photograph 
taken  on  March  i,  magnitude  12,  and  on  March  6,  marrnitude  5, 
We  oifer  our  congratulations  to  Prof.  Turner  and  his  staif  on  this 
happy  discover)-. 

Sib  Eobeut  Bali*  has  been  delivering  a  course  of  threo  lectures 
at  the  lioyal  Institution  ou  '*  Soine  Problems  in  Astronomy.'' 
]le  treated  in  some  detail  of  the  source  of  the  Sun's  heat,  and 
pointed  out  that  tL^lmboltz's  theory  that  the  heat  of  the  JSmi  was 
caused  by  the  shrinking  of  the  netmla  from  uhieh  it  evolved  was 
not  suBicient  to  account  for  the  amount  of  heat  that  the  Sun  must 
have  aecjuired  to  keep  things  going  through  geological  time. 
Sir  liobert  suggested  that  our  Sun,  or  rather  the  primordial 
nebula,  may  have  received  bent  from  sornHindiug  ncbuhe.  We 
neefl  scarcely  say  that  though  the  lecturer  treated  his  subject 
skdfylly  atid  seriously,  his  wuy  of  doing  so  occasionally  caused  his 
hearers  g  >me  merriment. 

Mr.  \i.  Fee^ior  Kexuem.,  who  lias  been  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  lloyal  Obscr\'ator}%  (jret  uuieh,  f*»r  several  yeai^,  has  been 
appoiuted  Chief  Assistant  at  the  Xatal  Observatory*  Mr.  EeudeU 
left  to  take  up  his  post  od  March  18. 

A'rrENTioN  is  called  to  the  luuar  eclipse  Mhich  will  happen 
on    Saturday,   April   11.      The   circumsrunces   are    given    in    the 
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Companion^  and  a  list  of  stars  to  be  occulted  appears  on  another 


De.  J.  Labmob,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Chair  of  Lucasian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  succession  to  Sir  G.  Stokes* 

Db.  William  E.  Beooks  has  been  awarded,  for  the  seventh 
time,  the  Comet  Medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  takes 
place,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  Good  Friday,  on  Wednesday, 
April  8  ;  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association  on  Wednesday, 
April  29. 

From  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 

AsTBONOMEBS  havc  such  a  plentiful  literature  of  their  own  that 
it  requires  something  like  an  effort  to  read  outside  it,  especially 
in  the  region  just  outside,  where  we  may  place  for,  for  instance, 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistrv.  Personally,  I  must  confess 
to  a  habit  of  reading  almost  everything  with  half  an  eye  on  any 
point  of  astronomical  interest  that  may  incidentally  arise ;  rather 
after  the  fashion  of  Joe  Gargery's  reading — "  when  you  do  come 
to  a  J  and  a'  O,  and,  says  you,  *  Here  at  last  is  a  J-0,  Joe,'  how 
interesting  reading  is  !  "  But  even  with  this  restricted  interest 
cue  finds  plenty  to  claim  the  attention.  A  good  instance  is 
afforded  by  a  recent  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (for 
Pebruary)  which  I  picked  up  quite  accidentally.  There  is  a  paper 
by  Prof.  Schuster  on  "  The  Influence  of  Eadiation  on  the  Trans- 
mission of  Heat,"  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  but  as 
yet  very  little  worked  at.  Indeed,  the  author  mentions  Prof, 
Sampson's  memoir  on  the  Sun  (Mem.  E.  A.  S.  vol.  li.)  as  the  only 
other  paper  he  knows  of  on  the  subject.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  some  of  the  results  of  this  hitter  paper — that  the  Sun's 
atmosphere  is  his  chief  radiator  ;  and  below  the  atmosphere,  tem- 
perature and  pressure  are  practically  uniform  to  the  centre-^to 
illustrate  the  great  importance  of  the  whole  subject.  Prof. 
•Schuster's  paper  is  followed  by  one  **  On  Screens  Transparent 
only  to  Ultra- Violet  Light,"  by  E.  W.  Wood,  and  one  can  well 
beheve  that  there  may  be  many  uses  for  such  screens  beyond  those 
which  have  immediately  occurred  to  the  author.  There  are  other 
papers  which  may  coniern  us  more  nearly  as  time  advances;  for 
instance,  one  on  radium — how  long  \^ill  it  be  ere  astronomers  will 
have  to  deal  with  some  other  rays  beyond  those  of  light  ?  And 
even  Lord  Kelvin's  paper  on  "  Animal  Thermostat,"  which  seems 
at  first  sight  to  promise  no  point  of  contact  with  us,  contains  the 
t'oUowing  "  opinion  which  was  first  suggested  by  [Dr.  Crawford's] 
worthy  and  ingeciious  friend  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,"  which 
Mr.  Wilson,  Lord  Kelvin  adds  in  a  footnote,  was  no  doubt 
Dr.  Alex.  Wilson,  first  Professor  of  xlslronomy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  (1760- 1 784),  best  known  now  for  liis  ingenious  views 
regarding  sun-spots.     The  opiiuon  referred  to  its  iis  ToWow^  \ — 
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Admitting  tUat  the  f^eiiiible  heat  of  iLouiialif  depends^  on  the>  B?paration 
of  absoUito  heat  from  the  blood  by  Tneans  of  iU  uniort  whh  the  phlogistic 
princdple  tn  the  nuniite  vcas*ilft,  raaj  there  not  be  a  efi^rtaio  temperature  at 
wbipli  that  fluid  ia  no  longer  capable  of  cfjnibiniag  with  phlogiston,  and  at 
whieh  it  rnusb  of  course  cea$ie  to  give  off  heat  ? 

The  terminologj  is  a  little  antiquated  now,  but  Lord  Kelnn 
remarks  with  jidmi ration  how  truths,  now  well  known  in  other 
terms,  are  expressed  **  about  as  wpII  as  it  was  possible  to  express 
them  before  the  cheniieiil  iliscfjvenes  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen." 
Those  who  wtsh  to  demolish  Wilson's  theory  of  sun-spots  will  no 
doubt  learn  of  these  other  achievements  with  ioterest. 


Tile  mention  of  "Animal  Thermostat ''  reminds  me  of  the  latest 
mechanical  thermostat  which  has  jii=:it  been  ];re])ared  for  the  Cape 
Observatory  by  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrutnent  Company, 
for  keeping  the  essential  parts  of  the  spectroscojie  at  couatant 
temperature.  I  learn  that  the  temperature  is  kept  constant  to 
within  -j\th  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  I  A  ilescription  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  apparatus  will  shortly  be  read  by  Mr.  Horace 
Darwin  to  the  Physical  Society. 


A  BECENT  fire  has  apparently  destroyed,  among  other  things, 
the  stock  of  copies  of  the  **  Memorials  of  W.  C.  Bond  and  G.  P, 
Bond,"  so  that  the  work  ia  no  longer  on  sale.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  we  hav^e  a  copy  in  the  R.A.S.  Fjibrary,  and  the  Misses  Bond 
are  generously  placing  the  few  copies  of  the  work  which  can  be 
collected  in  various  well-koo wn  observatories  and  libraries.  A 
hook  which  deals  with  the  period  when  the  chronograph  was  iu* 
t reduced,  and  stellar  photography  commenced,  is  bound  to  be  full 
of  interest  j  and  the  diaries  of  G.  P.  Bond's  visit  to  Europe  throw 
side-lights  on  many  thiuga. 

Professor  Argela-uder  has  no  contldence  in  electro -magnetism  applied  to 
obssernng.    (p.  1 1 1.) 

*  #  #  # 

He  (En eke)  doe»  not  believe  much  either  in  the  uew  ring  of  Saturn^  or  in  the 
new  method  of  obaerving  by  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  Tbcj  will  work 
tlieir  own  way.     (p.  105.) 

And  BO  they  have  worked  their  own  way.  But  why  are  scientific 
men  so  often  unsyEQ pathetic  about  new  things  ?  Surely  we  of  all 
men  ought  to  be  most  on  the  alert  for  possibilities.  We  have  also 
another  important  fault,  according  to  Bond's  observation  :— 

T  notice  that  the  most  dialinguished  scientific  men  are  bad,  hesitating  speakera, 
except,  perhaps,  8ir  John  Heksciiel.  Poctor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Aihv,  Mr.  iDAMfl,  iic^ 
are  instartioeB.     (p.  89.) 

The  following  experience  is  amusing ; — 

Tbe  first  night  I  6p«nt  in  Hamburg  I  acquired  the  erron<iK]u&  Impreeeion  that 
the  Snn  set  in  the  ea*t.  1  mnm>c  get  rid  of  tt,  and  my  <jnly  method  of  fi tiding 
my  way  is  f<>  go  in  the  wrong  direction,  which  ia  ahvnys  ri^ht.     (p.  g6.) 

In  the  following  passage  some  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
Prench  observers  recognize  the  origin  of  a  national  peculiarity  :^- 

M,  Leverrier  will  not  use  reflection  from  nadn-  for  colliumtion^  nor  deterrni- 
nations  from  collimators,  "because  in  thf  nadir  ami  the  hori/^oii  tlie  enllimfttitiii 
error  is  nut  the  same  us  in  the  onliiinry  [looitians  of  thi^  telescope,"     {p.  14S 
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And  the  extreme  level  to  which  the  hopes  of  stellar  photographers 
were  allowed  to  rise  in  1857  : — 

At  present  the  chief  object  of  attention  must  be  to  improve  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  plates,  to  which  I  am  assured  by  high  authorities  in  chemistry  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  be  put  in  point  of  theory.  Suppose  we  are  able  finally 
to  obtain  pictures  of  seventh  magnitude  stars.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
on  some  lofty  mountain  and  in  a  purer  atmosphere  we  might,  with  the  same 
telescope,  include  the  eighth  magnitude.  To  increase  the  size  of  the  telescope 
threefold  in  aperture  is  a  practicable  thing  if  the  money  can  be  found.  This 
would  increase  the  brightness  of  the  stellar  images,  say  eightfold,  and  we 
should  be  able  then  to  photograph  all  the  stars  to  the  tenth  and  eleyenth 
magnitude  inclusive.  There  is  nothing  then  so  extravagant  in  predicting  a 
future  application  of  photography  to  stellar  astronomy  on  a  most  magnificent 
scale,     (p.  158.) 

We  have  entered  into  this  promised  land  described  from  afa^ : 
I  wonder  whether  we  are  doing  full  justice  to  our  inheritance  ? 


Whbn  our  esteemed  contemporary  Punch  is  moved  to  comment 
on  astronomical  matters,  it  seems  desirable  to  put  his  remarks 
on  record.  1  therefore  reproduce  here  the  following  extract  from 
the  number  for  February  18  last; — 

"Five  small  planets'*  (poor  dear  little  things,  they  are  so  sweet  when  small !) 
"were  announced  last  month,"  says  the  Athemsum,  "from  the  Kouigstuhl 
Observatory,  Heidelberg."  What  has  become  of  them  ?  We  haven't  seen 
thera.  They  were  "  announced,"  as  many  a  "  star  *'  of  greatest  magnitude  has 
frequently  been,  who,  after  all,  has  been  '*  prevented  by  indisposition,"  or  some 
other  cause,  from  appearing  and  fulfilling  an  engagement.  Of  the  five  little 
planets  "  four,"  continues  the  Atkenaum,  "  were  detected  by  Professor  Max 
Wolf,  and  the  other  by  Herr  Dugan."  In  execution  of  their  duty,  how,  where, 
and  why,  did  the  two  eminent  detectives  seize  on  these  five  little  culprits,  if 
culprits  they  be  ?  One  of  the  lot,  named  "  OcUo"  (or  "  01'  clo'?"),  is  said  to 
be  a  very  queer  sort  of  party,  having  "  a  greater  eccentricity  than  that  of  any 
other  pfanet."  Eccentricity,  however,  is  no  palliation  of  crime ;  and,  in  the 
interests  of  justice  to  all  alike  we  demand  a  thorough  inquiry.  At  present 
everything  connected  with  these  four  poor  little  planets,  led  away  probably  by 
the  prodigious  "  eccentricity  "  of  their  fifth  companion,  seems  to  be  in  nubtbtis. 
Until  we  have  clearer  information,  here  is  the  summary  in  verse : — 

One  little  planet  vainly  struggling  in  a  gale. 
Two  with  mirth  exploding  when  told  a  comet's  tale, 
Four  little  planets  in  a  guide  book  lost  their  place, 
Fifth  little  planet  went  a-whizzling  into  space ! 
One  little,  two  little,  three  little,  four  little, 
Five  little  Planet  boys ! 

Let  us  hope  that  very  soon  all  painful  doubts  may  be  cleared  up,  and  that 
the  five  small  planets,  celestial  "  wee  Willie  Winkles,"  may  arrive  safely  at 
their  destination,  wherever  it  is. 


It  is  pleasant  news  that  Mr.  E.  T.  A.  Innes,  who  has  been 
spending  a  holiday  in  England,  found  on  his  return  to  the  Cape,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  he  had  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Meteorological  Department  of  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Innes  has 
given  ample  proof  of  his  qualities  as  a  scientific  worker,  and  we 
lan  look  forward  with  confidence  to  his  success  in  this  new 
venture.  But  we  shall  all  hope  that  his  work  will  not  be 
on?y  meteorological.  The  climate  of  the  Transvaal  is  excellent 
for  astronomical    work  ;    and  astronomical  observatories    are  »o 
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badlj  wanted  hi  tlie  aoutbern  Ivprnlspliere  that  it  would  bel 
quite  ditttreisiu^f  if  tUe  op{mrtiiiiitT  of  adding  another  wei\j  uofcj 
taken. 

[For  the  remaining  nates  I  am  indelitfid  to  a  GreenvviL-h 
Correiipondent,] 

In  the  *  Life  of  Hir  Richard  Bnrton/  by  bis  wife  Isabel  Buiiori, 
vol.  ii.  p.  244,  we  read  : — *'  On  the  6tli  of  December  [1882]  we 
had  an  earthquake  in  tlje  nig^ltt  and  a  tremulousness  all  daj,  and 
earthquakes  all  the  month.  We  were  walking  on  the  Karso;  above 
the  sky  was  clear,  and  all  of  a  sudden  my  niece  said  to  me,  'Oh, 
look  up!  there  is  a  atar  walking  into  the  Moon  !*  *  Glorious,'  I 
answered  ;  'we  are  ]o(ikin«^  at  tlie  transit  of  Venns,  which  crouds 
of  scientists  have  gone  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  see/  "  Place  of 
observation  iipparehtly  Triest.  The  Moon  vms  new  oti  Decetnher 
10,  and  on  December  6  would  rise  about  3^  a.m.,  and  set  ubout 
i''p,M. ;  the  obaei'vaticHi  tliu.^  seems  to  have  Iji^en  really  that  of 
Venus  on  the  Sun.  The  ingress  octnirred  in  the  afternoon,  with 
the  Sun  some  10^  or  so  high,  the  sky  at  the  time  of  observation 
being  recorded  as  clear,  lint  if  quite  clear,  the  Sun  could  scarcely 
liave  been  viewed  without  darkened  glass,  besides  which  the  ob- 
servation would  seem  to  have  been  uiade  without  premeditation  or 
preparation,  and  in  a  manner  quite  casual.  Perhaps  there  was 
some  thickness  of  atmosphere,  or  the  observation  was  made  near 
to  sunset,  under  either  of  which  circumstances  a  black  body  on  the 
Sun  one  miimte  of  arc  iti  diameter  might  well  have  attracted 
attention  in  the  way  described. 


Ik  the  memoir  **  In  the  Days  of  my  Youth,"  by  E.  B.  Marston, 
given  some  little  while  at^o  in  the  weekly  journal  J\I.  A.  P„  there 
appeared  the  following  Bentcnce  : — ^^  One  eclijise  of  the  Moon  is 
fresh  iti  memory  because  of  a  tniusit  of  Venus  which  accompanied 
it.''  The  1874  transit  took  place  on  December  S,  but  the  nearest 
lunar  eclipse  occurred  on  October  24  previous,  Tlie  iSS:?  transit 
took  place  on  December  6,  in  which  year  no  lunar  ecli[iae  occurred. 


Is  *  Travels  in  the  Transvaal  and  Khodesia  in  ICS96,'  hj  XL 
Lincoln  Tangye,  we  read  at  page  373  : — '*  A  couple  of  hours 
before  sunrise  I  avvake,  fancying  J  hear  a  noise  outside,  and  tho 
new  JIoou  having  just  risen,  I  can  see  a  shadow  on  the  ground 
outside  through  ihe  twelve-inch  space  under  the  door/' 

If  'The  Land  o'  the  Leal/  by  David  Lyall,  at  page  134  is  this 
sentence  :— *'It  was  a  fine  clear  night,  with  a  south  wind  blowing, 
and  the  Moon  the  reapers  love  riding  high  and  lovely  in  a  sky 
studded  with  a  million  stars/'  And  yet,  with  the  Moon  absent, 
the  stars  visible  (\xithout  artificial  aid)  are  to  be  numbered  by 
thousands  only  rather  than  by  millions.  The  o\er-estiuiation  of 
number  seems  to  be  a  very  common  error,  IVolahly,  however,  in 
poetical  (^xprvssion  ^ome  iieense  ha.**  Ui  bt^  allowed. 


A        ^ 
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THE    OBSERVATORY, 

A   MONTHLY    REVIEW    OF    ASTRONOMY. 


ToL.  XXVL  MAY,  1908.  No.  831. 

MEETESra  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Wednesday,  1903  April  8. 

Prof.  H.  H.  TuJBNBB,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries :  F.  W.  Dysox,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
E.  T.  Whittakbe,  M.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Whittaker,  Sixty-three  presents  have  been  received  since 
the  date  of  the  last  Meeting.  Those  calling  for  special  mention 
include  a  further  instalment  of  the  enlarged  Astrographic  Chart 
plates  presented  by  the  French  Grovernment ;  and  a  copy  of  Prof. 
Osborne  Reynolds'  work  '  The  Sub-Mechanics  of  the  Universe,* 
presented  by  the  Royal  Society.  We  have  received  also  a  book  on 
*  Theory  of  Observations '  from  the  author.  Prof.  Thiele  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  a  Volume  of  Observations  from  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Breslau;  Volume  II.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Washburn 
Observatory,  containing  meridian  observations  made  for  determining 
stellar  parallax  ;  and  Herr  Leo  Brenner  has  presented  us  with  a 
volume  containing  the  results  of  his  observations  of  Jupiter  in 
the  years  1898-1901. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors. 

Prof.  Sampson,  The  Almucantar  is  an  instrument  for  taking 
transits  and  finding  star-places,  which  was  invented,  set  up,  and 
used  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Chandler  in  the  years  1884-5.  Its  essential 
feature  is  that  the  telescope  is  floated  on  mercury.  The  Durham 
Almucantar,  of  which  I  show  a  picture,  shows  some  material 
differences  from  Mr.  Chandler's  form,  and  is  of  considerably 
greater  power  than  his  instrument.  Its  aperture  is  6  inches. 
It  was  set  up  at  Durham  early  in  1900,  and  I  had  the  usual  crop 
of  difficulties  attending  any  fresh  start.  The  stars  transit  obliquely 
and  are  carried  far  from  the  centre  of  the  field,  llence  I  had  to 
reject  an  eyepiece  fixed  in  a  socket  at  the  end  of  the  telescope-tube, 
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and  now  use  a  sliding  eyepiece  which  is  carried  by  an  arm 
independent  of  the  floating  telescope.  Thia  plan  ib  quite  successful. 
I  have  also  fitted  up  a  screen  shutting  it  in  ahnost  entirely  from, 
wind. 

The  transits  were  taken  with  a  copy  of  Prof,  Hough's  printing- 
chrouograph,  madf  under  his  supervision,  which  prints  in  figures 
the  minutes,  seconds,  aud  hundredths  of  each  traiisit.  1  give  some- 
examples  of  the  running  of  this  chronograph,  and  it  is  due  to  thi» 
pnios  which  Prof.  Hough  nioflt  kindly  took  that  it  is  so  successful 
The  oblique  transits  are  a  novel  feature  of  the  Alinucantar,  and  Ij 
have  taken  some  pains  to  analyse  transits  taken  at  different 
oblic|uities  deriving  the  ware  intervals  independently  from  the 
details  of  the  transits  of  several  stars  at  different  declinations. 
The  results  show  that  transits  determine  3^enith-di stance  with 
equal  exactness  at  all  declinations,  and  other  quantities  in  properly 
related  degrees  of  exactness.  They  sliow  too  that  the  error 
Z.D.  of  a  single  transit,  as  measured  by  the  consistency  of  the 
wires  with  one  another,  and  iuciuding  therefore  irregularity  of  the 
observer  and  error  of  the  recording  apparatus^  is  very  small.  The 
probable  error  of  the  mean  of  a  transit  over  25  wires^vvinch  we 
use — arising  from  these  causes  is  less  than  o''- 1 ,  a  result  on  which^ 
I  think,  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  took  moat  o£  these  observations^  may 
be  congratulated*  The  result  that  any  transit  is  of  equal  v^eight 
in  determining  Z.l).  is  important,  for  it  determines  the  relative 
weight  of  difi'erent  transits  in  hnding  the  necessary  instrumental 
constants.  In  accordance  with  this  result,  1  combine  each  iiighl'a 
observations,  not  in  a  summary  way  as  is  osually  done  in  transit 
work,  but  by  least,  squares,  treating  clock-error,  instrumental 
coliimation,  and  latitude  as  unknowns.  By  tabulating  a  few 
necessary  numbers  for  each  declination  the  labour  for  doing  se 
ia  made  very  small,  and  the  advantage  of  getting  a  solution  which 
is  theoretically  the  best  and  whose  exact  character  is  understood  i» 
very  great.  The  correct  iotis  to  the  star-places  are  given  as  residnala^ 
of  the  individual  observations.  The  essential  point  for  successful 
use  of  the  Almucantar  is  that  the  coliimation  constant  of  the 
instrument  should  remain  constant  throughout  the  night's 
observations.  1  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  thb 
point,  and  find  that  for  ah  declinations  the  probable  error  estimated  I 
in  respect  to  zenith  distance,  in  the&e  observations,  is  practically 
the  same  and  is  +o"'38.  At  the  same  time  there  are  a  few 
anomalies  and  obscurities  which,  starting  from  my  present 
experience,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  clear  away,  and  perhaps  to  reduce 
this  amou nt  substantially.  The  purpose  of  the  present  observations^ 
was  rather  to  make  an  extended  test  of  the  instrument  than  tht 
construction  of  a  star  catabgue,  which  the  unavoidable  interrup- 
tions that  a  beginning  entails  prevented  me  from  carrying  out 
with  any  eompletetiess. 

Th^  Ftrsideut.     I  invite  any  remarks  on  this  very  importaak 
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paper.     Thf>st!  \\\\o  are  accustomed  to  this  department  of  aatroaomy 
will  realize  the  gii^at  importance  o£  ProL  Sampson's  results. 

Mr.  3tfmn.  I  sliould  like  to  express  my  admiration  of  the 
Wgorous  way  io  whicli  Prof.  Sampson  Ims  set  to  ^vork  with  his 
new  instrument.  The  results  he  has  got  certaiiily  show  an  ex- 
tremely small  and  satis facrtory  prohable  error.  I  think  everybody 
will  understand  that  the  getting  of  an  instrument  like  that  in 
order  is  a  matter  o£  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  «e  must  con- 
gratulate ProL  Sampson  on  the  short  time  he  has  taken  about  it. 
The  point  where  1  should  iiave  expet^ted  the  errors  to  appear  in 
the  instniment — and  possibly  Prof.  Sampson  may  have  made  a 
comparison — would  have  been  if  ho  had  arrau ged  his  deduced 
R.A^  in  order  of  declination  and  compared  that  with  the  standard 
meiidian  catalogue,  I  think  one  would  rather  have  expected  that 
the  oblique  tnmsits  might  possibly  give  rise  to  different  personal 
equations  at  different  declinations,  and  that  might  be  a  source  of 
weakness  of  the  almucantar.  As  to  the  exceedingly  small  acci- 
dental error,  I  do  uot  think  that  Prof.  Sampson  could  wisli  for 
anything  more. 

Prof,  Sampami,  With  respect  to  Mr.  Dyson's  point,  to  deter • 
mine  the  K.A.  in  order  of  declination  is  a  thing  we  propose  to  do, 
tut  I  do  not  at  this  stage  lay  any  great  stress  upon  the  actual 
determinations  of  the  co-ordinates.  It  is  a  point  for  the  future. 
We  have  not  had  time  enough  to  make  auy  proper  catalogue  of 
places,  and  I  fancy  there  wiE  be  considerable  interest  in  discussing 
the  systematic  difference  between  the  catalogue  we  do  make,  and 
I  which  we  shall  immediat-ely  set  about,  and  the  standard  catalogues. 
[Then  we  shall  know  how  far  his  criticism  is  correct. 

The  FresidmL  I  have  listened  with  great  admiration  to  what 
Prof.  Sampson  has  done  in  one  or  two  short  years.  In  the  Last 
year  or  t\vo  he  has  practically  renovated  Chandler's  instrument, 
making  it  of  quite  a  different  form  ;  persuaded  a  complex  chrono- 
graph into  his  service ;  re-discuased  the  fundamental  equation 
of  the  aim  yean  tar ;  and  finally  made  arrangements  for  using 
t&ast  sqnares  in  his  daily  work.  The  accomplishment  of  all  this 
alongside  other  engrossing  work  of  his  own  in  so  short  a  time  calls 
for  our  admiration,  and  1  am  sure  you  will  thank  him  heartily  for 
his  paper.  I  will  now  ask  the  Astronomer  Boyal  to  show  us 
some  slides  illustrating  the  relation  between  sun-spots  and 
magnetic  storms. 

llie  Astronomer  Royal,  I  am  afraid  the  si  idea  do  not  go  so  far 
r««  the  President  has  said.  They  are  merely  photographs  of  the 
'  sun-spot  now  on  the  Sun,  which  are  shown  in  connection  with  the 
magnetic  disturbance  on  the  night  between  April  5  and  6.  As 
the  solar  activity  is  now  recommencing  from  a  period  of  minimum, 
W  may  he  of  interest  to  show  photographs  of  the  Sun  with  recent 
sun-spots.     A  member  of  groups  of  spots  haye  been  seen  on  th& 

t Still  this  vear  already^  but   np   to   March   21    they   were   oidy^ 


I 
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comparatively  small  group^.  The  most  importaDt  spot  was  first 
photographed  on  April  3,  It  was  on  the  Sun's  limb  00  x^pril  2, 
and  on  April  6  it  was  midway  between  the  lirab  and  the  central 
meridian.  It  was  37  east  of  the  central  meridian  at  the  time* 
There  was  a  ma^netie  disturbaoce  on  the  night  of  April  5  at  1 1  i^^ 
It  was  not  a  very  remarkable  distnrhanee,  but  the  maguets  have 
been  quiet  for  30  long  that  it  is  of  eon sid arable  intereat.  (Screen.) 
There  is  a  wave  in  declination  of  about  15  min,,  and  th& 
whole  range  of  movement  is  about  25  min.  of  arc.  It  is  not 
out  of  the  way  as  a  disturbance,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
this  occurred  while  this  eomparatively  large  spot  was  on  the  Sim 
before  it  came  to  the  central  meridian.  The  spot  was  small  as 
compared  witli  the  largest  one  that  has  been  phot ograf died  at 
(Treenwicb, 

Br,  W,  J.  Locltfet'.     I  think  it  is  moat  interesting  that  a  mag- 
nectic  storm  has  been  recorded  since  the  occurrence  of  the  last 
sun-spot  minimum.     It  may  be  of  intei^st  to  Fellows  to   know  ' 
that  the  greatest  magnetic  storms  recorded  at  ixreenwich  seem 
to  occur  between   the  minimum  and  maximum  of  the  sim-spotJ 
period,  and  there  seems  little  doubt,  I  think,  from  recent  investi-i 
gatioiis,  that  these  magnetic  storms  are    due  most  probably  toi 
diatnrbaBces   in    the   eolar   atmosphere   caused   by   prominencies. ' 
Magnetic  storm**  are  not  al  ways  connected  w  ith  sun-spots,  because 
sometimes  we  have  lai^e  sun-spots  without  and  sometimes  large 
sun-spots  with  magnetic  storms,  but  it  is  worth  remarking  that 
when  tlie  prominences  on  tlie  solar  disciittain  high  latitudes — that 
is,  get  near  the  poles— then  at  those  times,  \vhich  are  very  few  and 
extend    over  2   or  3  yeai^s,  they  are   always   between   sun-spot 
minimum  and  the  following  sun-spot  maximum.     It  is  only  at 
these  epochs  that  many  prominences  are  situated  near  the  poles. 
It  IS  therefore  interesting  that  at  this  time  we  should  be  beginning 
to  experience  these  disturbances,  because  before  the  next  suji- 
spot   maximum   is   reached   (about   1905)   the   largest   magnetic 
storms  are  expected. 

The  President.  Prof.  Hale  :^nt  me  a  letter  the  other  day 
relating  to  the  work  he  has  in  view  with  his  new  apectro-heliograph, 
and  a  print  of  one  of  his  photographs,  of  which  Mr.  Bellamy  has 
made  a  slide.  The  gmnulation  of  the  Sun's  surface  is  beautifully 
shown.  There  are  some  dult*lines  in  this  particular  picture,  but 
he  says  he  has  now  got  rid  of  these.  You  will  see  what  a 
wonderful  lot  of  detail  he  gets  of  the  Sun's  surface  w^th  his 
instrument,  (Screen.)  In  some  parts  particularly  the  definition 
is  excellent,  though  these  are  succeeded  by  others  where  the 
^*  seeing  *'  was  poor  while  the  slit  was  crossing  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  Sun.  The  time  required  for  the  slit  to  cross  thJe^ 
7 -inch  image  is  nearly  3  minutes.  ] 

Mr,  BsIIaviif  then  read  a  paper  on  a  new  Star  in  G«mini.    lie  said 
that  on  16th  March  he  was  taking  some  photographs  in  Zone  30^ 
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and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  ^*  setting."  The  guiding  star  entered 
in  the  Catalogue  was  of  magnitude  S'6^  but  there  was  near  the 
place  a  bright  star  which  he  estimated  to  be  a  7th  mag.,  and 
he  assumed  that  perhaps  S'6  was  a  mistake  for  6*8.  The  next 
day  he  developed  the  plate,  and  the  day  after  they  examined  the 
settings  to  see  if  tliey  were  sufficiently  accurate,  and  this  plate 
had  to  be  rejected  and  was  put  aside.  On  24th  March,  Prof.  Turner 
happened  to  be  looking  over  some  of  the  recent  plates  and  settled 
which  were  to  be  rejected.  Taking  down  these  rejected  plates 
into  the  lecture-room  Prof.  Turner  noticed  some  plates  rejected 
without  reason  written  on  the  envelopes,  and  he  inquired  why 
they  were  there  with  no  note  on  them.  He  was  told  that  this 
particular  plate  had  a  wrong  setting,  and  he  thereupon  compared 
it  with  an  overlapping  plate  to  see  how  the  mistake  arose,  and  saw 
at  once  that  the  star  which  had  been  used  for  guiding  the  telescope 
was  not  on  this  other  plate.  He  then  examined  other  plates 
taken  in  1902,  and  one  taken  on  21st  Feb.  this  year,  and  one  on 
28th  Feb.,  but  the  star  did  not  appear  on  any  of  those  plates. 
He  measured  the  place  of  the  star  on  the  plate  of  Idiirch  16  and 
looked  in  Chandler's  Third  Variable  Star  List,  but  the  star  was 
not  there.  He  determined  its  position  by  measuring  3  or  4  stars 
and  found  it  to  be  E.A.  6^  37"  48»-86,  dec.  30°  2'  39"  N.  In  the 
evening  he  took  another  plate  and  noticed  this  star  which  had 
been  taken  on  the  previous  plate  ;  and  after  taking  the  plate  he 
made  a  micrometer  setting  and  found  the  distance  between  that 
star  and  the  star  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  agreed  with  the 
photograph.  A  telegram  was  accordingly  sent  to  Kiel  for 
distribution  to  other  observatories,  and  a  few  postcards  sent  to 
spectroscopic  observers  in  England.  Since  then  he  (Mr.  Bellamy) 
had  measured  the  new  plate,  and  in  the  paper  positions  were 
given  for  about  20  stars  for  15'  surrounding  the  Nova.  So  far  as 
he  knew  at  present  there  was  no  star  brighter  than  magnitude 
II  previously  known  in  this  place.  Another  plate  had  also  been 
taken  since  then.  On  24th  March  the  mag.  was  noted  about  7^. 
From  measures  of  the  photograph  on  i6th  March  he  made  it  to 
be  6*9.  Last  Saturday  night  he  made  the  estimate  8*4  mag. 
(Screen.) 

The  PreMent.  From  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Bellamy  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  took  several  persons  to  find  this  star.  The 
discovery  would  certainly  have  been  delayed  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  promptness  of  Mr.  Plummer  or  Mr.  Gray  in  reporting  to  me 
that  the  *'  setting  "  of  the  plate  was  wrong.  My  chief  part  in  the 
fortunate  discovery  consisted  in  worrying  people  with  questions 
as  to  why  this  was  so  and  that  not  so,  as  is,  I  conceive,  the  simple 
duty  of  a  Director  or  Chief  Assistant.  If  one  were  tempted  to 
take  any  undue  credit  for  such  work,  there  is  a  sufficient  antidote 
in  the  reflection  that  it  would  be  done  far  more  persistently  by 
any  small  child.      It  has,  however,  been  a  salutary  lesson  to  me 
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k4  iiai^isrWv  mhliougli  there  is  a  strong  temptation 
tm  tlniift  ao  a&oy  **  mares*  nests  "  ae  the  Director 
iv€2»  ftmM  is  iKmnd  to  find. 

....^    ^h^t    he  did   not   know  of   any    faint   stari 

■•  phice  of  the  Nova ;  but  1  received  thk; 

iru»  a  letter  from  Dr»  Max  Wolf,  and  S' 

sijwuig^  that  there  seems  to  be  a  "  chain* 

Mg  oi  8rai"8  of  about  the  i6th  magnitutle,  ovot* 

I.     (Screen.) 

^lt^  ?st»wall  is  not  hei^,  I  should  like  to  aay  a 

lUit  one  of  those  who  received  a  postcard  on 

f'iu>oti  announcing  the  new  star.    On  Thursday 

and  we  looked  it  up  together  with  the  fcsheep- 

ijimd^ridge.      I  do  not  know  that  T  can  quit© 

ttnv  that  there  was  nothing  noticeably  red 

M\     On  the  telescope  we  have  a  finding  ey©- 

,    d  of  about  a  degree,     I  set  quite  rougfhly,  and 

tht?  centre  of  the  field  saw  a  star  decidedly  red, 

i  out  at  once  as  probably  the  Nova  ;  and  it  was. 

II  Hiiiid\  direct- vision   prism   over  fhe  eyepiece  it  was 

ji^  that  the  spectrum  was  full  of  conspicuous  bright 

i4t  the  star  was  probably  really  a  Nova  and  not  an  I 

■fci«».      By  far  the  brightest  line  was  in  the  green, 

-ttobuhtr  line.     Among  other  lines  that  were  con- 

\\\  hydrogen  lines  and  what  was  taken  to  be  the 

Nothing  more  than  this  rough  examination 

iK\  AH  the  25  iu.   was  fixed  up   with  the   four-prism 

l^nally^  I  took  a  photograph  with  the  Sheepslhanks 

proud   to    celebrate  the  discovery  made  at  the 

.'[y  Ob^^ervatory  at  Oxford, 

We  have  with  us  to-mght  two  strangers  from  a 

iior  Ooetz,  who  is  going  out  to  a  new  observatory  in 

d  Vvof.  Michie  Smith  of  the  Kodaikanal  Observatory, 

ktrrest  us  to  hear  what  they  are  proposing  to  do<     I 

liv  r  (^oetz  to    say   what  he    is   proposing  to  do  in 

.      I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying 

1   thr  work  proposed  to  bo   done  in  Bulawayo,     It  ia 

ii,  '  W%\n  an  observatory— meteorological,  magnetic,  and 

^y^i^M  i » i t.  *4 1  ' r  h  e  m  eteorol ogical  in  s  tr u  m  ents  are  n  early  ready ,  and 

yMpI  ^*^^  ''^*  ^*^  immediate  use  to  the  country.     The  magnetic  work 

^^\  AUt  %ik\\\  be  of  interest,  as  we  have  few  magnetic  determina- 

Hv»4^A  ^^t  i'l^nti'ul  Africa  up  to  now.     We  have,  for  the  present, 

v».  '  ruiueuts  to  start  a  Jirst-class  meteorological  station ;  but 

'tic  instruments  we  have  only  a  magnetometer  and  a 

N\  hjch  will  enable  us  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  w  ork  of 

w  !**irvey  of  llhodesia^  although  we  cannot  as  yet  go  very 

1^  u*  tiiilway.     We  intend  also  to  start  an  astrouoinicai 

^«>\^^  ^ '  vrtrittble  stars^  and  our  plan  is  to  work  Nvith  Georgetown 
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Observatory  in  Washington,  and  continue  the  work  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  that  Father  H^en  is  doing  in  the  northern.  He  has 
now  in  print  two  new  volumes  of  his  Atlas — a  catalogue  and  charts 
of  variables  that  are  always  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  He  has  very 
nearly  ready  a  third — a  catalogue  of  stars  whose  minimum  falls 
between  magnitude  6  and  lo,  which  will  be  ready  for  printing 
within  a  few  months.  Hagen's  complete  Atlas  will  be  catalogues 
and  charts  of  all  variable  stars  as  far  as  declination  23°  south,  and 
we  propose  to  carry  it  to  the  south  pole.  It  is  a  very  extensive 
work ;  each  chart  takes  us  on  an  average  4  nights.  There  are 
comparatively  few  nights  in  Georgetown  that  are  availably,  for  we 
must  have  lirst-class  nights  to  do  the  work,  and  we  have  only 
about  three  or  four  nights  in  a  month  that  can  be  used.  In  the 
south  we  shall  not  have  many  on  the  staff,  but  we  shall  have 
many  more  nights.  Bulawayo  has  a  very  good  climate,  and  three 
or  four  nights  a  week  will  be  available.  Prof.  Pickering  has  got 
for  us  a  wedge  photometer  to  make  a  few  photometric  determinations 
for  each  chart.  I  hope  we  shall  have  your  appreciation  in  what 
we  are  doing. 

The  President.  1  am  sure  we  are  all  very  much  interested  to 
hear  of  this  new  enterprise  in  Bulawayo,  which,  I  suppose,  will  go 
on  side  by  side  with  a  neighbouring  new  enterprise.  Mr.  Innes 
found  on  his  return  to  South  Africa  that  he  had  been  appointed 
director  of  a  new  observatory  in  the  Transvaal.  I  hear  from 
Sur  David  Gill  that  he  will  begin  with  meteorological  observations 
chiefly,  but  hopes  to  develop  the  institution  into  an  astronomical 
observatory.  If  Father  Goetz  extends  the  variable  star  charts  of 
Father  Hagen  over  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  he  proposes,  it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  photometry. 

Prof,  Michie  Smith,  1  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving 
Bde  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  about  the  Kodaikanal 
Observatory.  I  think  it  would  be  best  that  I  should  first  run 
through  a  few  shdes  I  have  prepared  and  then  give  some  account 
of  the  actual  work  we  have  piit  in  at  the  place.  The  observatory 
is  situated  not  much  further  north  of  the  point  of  the  Peninsula 
than  it  is  from  each  coast,  so  it  is  well  suited  as  regards  climate. 
(Plan  of  the  observatory  shown  on  the  screen.)  The  whole  com- 
pound consists  of  about  100  acres.  Possibly  many  here  will  think 
I  ought  to  be  on  the  defensive  for  having  taken  so  long  a  time  to 
get  the  observatory  into  working  condition,  for  it  has  not  been  at 
work  more  than  a  year ;  but  I  think  those  who  know  the  difficulty 
of  building  in  such  a  position  as  that  will  think  there  is  some 
excuse  for  it.  It  is  47  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station  and 
for  the  last  14  miles  everything  has  to  be  carried  up  on  the  heads 
of  coolies  or  on  the  backs  of  little  ponies  which  can  only  carry 
100  lbs.  each.  Besides  that,  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  get 
good  workmen  to  go  up  there.  The  men  hate  the  climate  of  the 
hills  as  much  as  anything.  For  many  pieces  of  skilled  work  we 
could  not  get  the  necessary  skilled  labour.     The  domes  I  had  to 
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build  with  my  oavh  hands,  becaust-  the}^  would  not  send  up  fitters 
with  theui,  nud  I  bnd  to  drive  all  the  rivets  with  my  awn  baud, 
and  it  took  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  througb  it,  I  think  those 
at  home  do  not  appreciate  that  the  difficulties  out  there  are 
considerably  greater  than  the  diflicidties  iu  this  country.  The 
obaer^atory,  at  present,  is  intended  simply  for  solar  work,  and  the 
chief  iiiKtruments  we  have  are  a  Cooke  equatorial  of  7-in.  aperture, 
which  i8  used  for  throwing  a  projection  of  the  Sun*B  image  and 
determining  the  position  of  the  spots.  In  the  other  dome  we  have 
the  old  6-in.  equatoriah  and  .*^ide  by  side  with  it  is  the  6-iji,  Grubb 
len>i  for  making  photop^raphic  copies.  I  may  say  that  in  my  view 
the  chief  instrument  in  the  observatory  is  the  spectrofi^'aph.  In 
addition  to  these  inatruments  there  is  now  being  made  a  very  iine 
inBtrnment  which  I  hope  within  a  year  will  l>e  at  work — ^^a  spectro- 
beliograph,  luade  very  nuich  on  Prof.  Hale's  plan.  The  design  of  it 
I  do  not  know  anything  al)out,  because  the  designs  have  beeu  sent 
since  1  liave  been  home,  and  I  have  not  neen  them.  Mr,  Kewall  is 
taking  great  interest  io  thig  instrument,  and  anything  he  takes  an 
interest  in  you  may  be  sure  will  be  for  the  best.  As  regards  the 
actual  work  tiiat  is  being  done,  it  is  mainly  confined  at  present  to 
the  noting  of  all  the  spots  which  appear  on  the  Sun,  the  making  of 
drawings  and  photographs  of  all  the  important  ones,  and,  according 
to  the  programme  which  has  been  laid  down  for  my  work,  the 
determination  of  the  twelve  most  widened  lines  of  the  spectrum 
between  1)  and  F.  I  do  not  think  twelve  lines  is  nearly  enough 
to  observe,  and  I  hope  that  later  on  I  shall  observe  the  whole  of 
these  widened  lines,  and  not  a  very  small  part  of  thein.  There  is 
only  a  L*erfain  nnnmnt  of  work  that  can  be  done,  and  since  T  have 
bad  to  do  all  the  visual  obsrrvations  myself  I  cannot  get  all  the 
work  done,  although  luy  assistants  are  exceedingly  osefnl  for 
many  purposes.  I  have  great  ho|}es  that  the  (rovernment  \^i!l 
80011  give  me  a  European  assistant,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  more  than  double  the  amount  of  work  that  is  being  done  at 
present.  Witli  the  native  assistants  and  a  second  European  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  through  thi\>e  times  a^  much  work,  because  I 
cannot  keep  my  assi.^tants  now  j^o  fully  at  work  as  they  ought  to 
be.  I  will  now  givt*  you  one  or  two  facts  about  the  climate  of  tho' 
place.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  climate  is  its  extr^onlinary 
uniformity  thrt^ugbont  the  year.  Taking  the  dry-bulb  thermometer 
\n  the  shade  the  me*m  only  varies  from  53  in  January  to  60  in 
July  ;*  the  maximum  varies  fi-om  76  in  the  shade,  and  the  minim  nm 
ill  the  shade  is  39.  t^ne  of  the  most  striking  things  is  the 
extniordiiijwy  low  humidity  which  we  get,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  February  and  tbraugh  January  and  December.  It  ia* 
common  for  humidity  to  fall  Mow  5  and  6  j^r  cent. 

As  to  the  rain falK  the  total  amount  few- the  year  is  very  moderate 
for  an  Indian  It  ill  Station,  It  is  probably  64  inches,  distributed 
cvfer  150  day»  iu  the  yt^r:  the  dnest  months  are  January  and 
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February,  and  the  wettest  month  is  usually  October.  For  solar 
work  the  most  important  point  is  the  amount  of  dry  sunshine,  and 
I  cannot  say  that,  so  far,  that  has  quite  come  up  to  my  expectations. 
I  do  not  consider  it  can  be  thought  bad,  but  I  thought  we  should 
have  had  more  than  we  have  had. 

From  7  in  the  morning  until  midday  we  have  a  very  large 
amount  of  sunshine,  and  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  we  have  almost  continuous  sunshine  during  all  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon ;  but  later  on  in  the  year  the  afternoons  become 
cloudy  and  it  does  not  begin  to  clear  up  until  after  sunset,  and 
then  it  remains  bright  almost  the  whole  of  the  night. 

The  President.  I  am  sorry  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time 
for  Prof.  Michie  Smith  to  tell  us  all  he  could,  but  perhaps  at  a 
future  meeting  of  the  Society,  before  he  returns  to  India,  he  will 
be  able  to  supplement  what  he  has  said.  We  can  only  thank  him 
for  what  he  has  told  us,  and  proceed  to  the  ballot. 

The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read : — 

W.  F,  Denning.  "  Eotation  Period  of  the  Markings  on  Jupiter/' 

Percival  LowelL  '*  A  Standard  Scale  for  Telescopic  Observation." 

M.  Bawyer.     "  On  the  Orbit  of  S  2525." 

B.  A.  Sampson.  "  Observations  with  the  Durham  Almucantar 
in  1902." 

F.  A.  Bellamy.  "  Note  on  a  New  Star  in  the  Constellation  of 
Gemini." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Thomas  Frederick  Bowers,  B.A.,  Woolwich  Polytechnic  School, 
and  Darenth,  Little  Heath,  Old  Charlton,  S.E. 

Frederick  Hugh  Gap^on,  38  Avenue  Eoad,  Highgate,  N. 

Lieut.  Kenneth  Essex  Edgeworth,  E.E.,  Stanhope  Lines,  Aldershot. 

Alphonso  King,  93  Victoria  Boad,  East  Leicester. 

William  Tillar,  St.  Hilda's,  Westbourne  Eoad,  West  Kirby,. 
Cheshire. 

Gilbert  Thomas  Walker,  Assistant  Meteorological  Eeporter  to 
the  G-overnment  of  India. 

Pollard  Wilkinso7i,'B,A.,  B.Sc,  21  Ashmere  Grove,  Ipswich. 

The  following  Candidate  was  proposed  for  election  as  Fellow 
of  the  Society : — 

Alfred  Pratt,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  14  Endwell  Eoad,  Brockley,  S.E. 
(proposed  by  Thomas  Lewis). 


The  fifth  Meeting  of  the  Cyrreut  !St!Ssion  of  the  Association  was 
hdd  at  Siori  CoUege  on  Wednesday,  Marcli  25th,  the  President, 
Mt\  S.  A,  SaHiuhi\  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  >r.  1\  Lynn  read  a  paper  entitled  *^  NebuliP  and  Bark 
Spaces  I  a  Suggestion/'  He  remarked  that  the  iskiid  theory  of 
nebiilsB  had  been  so  long  exploded  that  it  had  now  only  a  historic 
interest,  but  there  were  enigmatical  cii^cmn stances  in  eoonection 
with  these  objects  that  he  desired  to  make  a  brief  reference  to. 
The  elder  Herschel'a  famous  warning  to  his  sister,  whilst  recording 
his  observations,  to  prepare  to  write  down  nebnlsrj  because  he  had 
come  to  a  place  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  starSj  would  be  familiar 
to  them  all.  Herbert  8peueer  was  the  first  to  point  out,  in  the 
Wfsimmstet'  Review  for  July  1858,  that  the  observed  connection 
between  the  diatribution  of  nebul®  and  hicid  stars  proved  the 
BebiilaD  to  belong  to  our  sidereal  system,  and  that  they  could  not 
be  remote  galaxies.  Prof,  Max  Wolf,  in  a  recent  article,  had 
referred  to  the  frequent  proximity  between  nebulae  and  dark, 
almost  starless  tracts  of  sky  ;  but  he  also  pointed  out  another  cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  be  left  out  of  account,  l,  e,  that  the  star- 
leas  apace  was  always  (at  least  in  the  cases  he  has  examined)  on 
one  side  of  the  nebulaB.  How  was  this  new  fact  to  be  explained  ? 
Mr,  Lynn  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  observers  and  students 
that  the  luminous  portions  of  these  nebula  might  be  somewhat 
nearer  ns  than  the  non-luminoua,  and  might  be  passing  slowly 
over  the  latter,  producing  (if  such  a  term  were  perraissible)  a  sort 
of  eclipse  of  a  dark  object  by  a  light  one,  and  the  opa^jue  part 
itself  obliterating  any  perception  of  stars  beyond- 

Capt.  W.  NMe  said  there  was  a  very  curious  and  beautiful 
photograph  io  the  library  of  the  Hoyal  Astronomical  Society 
which  illustrated  what  Mr.  Lynn  had  said.  It  is  a  photograph  of 
a  fusiform  nehuhi,  which  was  of  a  helical  or  spiral  form.  On  the 
right-hand  side  the  stars  were  innnoierahle,  while  on  the  left,  and 
sharply  cut  off  by  I  he  ci*enellated  edge  of  the  nebula^  the  stars  were 
very  sparsely  distnbuted  indeed. 

Mt\  Wr  //.  Wesk*f  said  that^  although  dark  patches  most  fre- 
quently occur  at  the  edges  of  bright  nebulap,  there  were  instances 
of  their  occurrence  in  other  situations.  The  so-called  *' kidney- 
bean  ''  marking  in  the  ij  Argus  nebula  lay  in  the  midst  of  diffused 
nebulosity,  not  at  tht^  edge.  In  the  nebula  of  Orion,  close  to  the 
central  condensation,  wns  a  dark  patch.  With  regard  to  the  general 
<|uestion,  it  seemed  much  more  probable  that  these  dark  markings 
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were  caused  by  some  dark  bodiee  interposed  than  that  they  were 
hdes  in  the  nebula. 

Mr,  G,  M,  Smbroke  said  there  was  the  oilier  altamative  to  a 
hole,  viz.,  that  there  was  sompthing  there — he  might  use  the  word 
cloud  to  express  it — that  cut  oif  the  light  at  that  spot. 

Mr,  W.  /I,  Maw  remarked  that  there  was  one  point  connected 
mth  the  dark  places  to  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  alluded  that  was 
not  quite  explained  by  the  intervention  of  an  opaqiie  body — that 
was,  that  all  of  them  were  a^^compaoied  by  a  brightening  of  the 
nebula  on  one  oF  their  borders.  In  both  the  cases  to  which 
Mr.  Wesley  had  alluded  there  was  a  remarkable  intenwitication  of 
the  nebula  on  the  border  of  the  dark  space. 

Tlie  Prmdent.     More  than  can  be  explained  by  contrast  ? 

Mr.  Maw.  Much  more ;  besides,  in  these  two  cases,  and,  as  a 
rale,  in  moat  cases^  tlie  brightemiig  is  only  on  one  side, 

Mr,  Sfabrole,     As  if  the  stuff  had  been  swept  into  a  heap ? 

Mr,  Maw,  Yes.  In  the  case  of  tlie  nebula  referred  to  by 
Capt-  Noble  that  is  particularly  noticeable —that  on  the  edge  next 
the  dark  space  it  is  very  much  brighter  than  on  the  other  side. 

Mt\  E.  W,  Matind^'r  remarked  that  the  effect  of  contrast  went 
very  far.  He  had  repeatedly  seen  on  photographs  of  partial 
eclipses  of  the  8un  that  the  Sun's  disclooked  much  brighter  where 
it  bordered  upon  the  dark  limb  of  the  Moon  than  anywhere  else. 

Mr,  W.  T,  Lipm  said  that  he  harl  examined  the  photograph  at 
the  Eoyal  Astronomical  tioeiety  to  which  Capt.  Noble  had  alhuled* 
The  f^eneral  appeanmce  was  as  if  the  nebula  had  been  a  broom 
sweeping  up  stai'M  like  dust  to  one  side,  leaving  the  other  nearly 
bare,  lie  did  not  think  that  some  stars  bein^  left  on  one  side 
rdisproved  the  theory  m  his  paper,  because  the  stars  nearer  to  us 
than  the  nebula  would  remaui  visible,  whilst  the  more  numerous 
itars  beyond  it  would  he  hidden  by  the  opaque  portion  in  front 
of  it. 

The  Fresideni  thought  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  o£  the 
dark  bodies  to  which  Mr.  Lynn  alluded  seemed  to  be  increasing. 
There  was  one  recent  piece  of  evidence  that  occurred  to  him,  aud 
that  was  the  explanation  which  had  been  suggested  of  the  spreading 
of  the  nebula  round  Nova  Persei,  which  was,  he  thought,  a  favourite 
explanation  now,  and  one  most  generally  received,  viz.,  that  it  was 
due  to  the  lighting-up  of  a  large  mass  of  dark  matter  by  the  light 
of  whatever  it  was  that  produced  the  Nova, 

Mr,  G,  F,  Chambers  said  that  he  had  an  announcement  to  make 
^'hich  he  thought  would  be  welcomed  by  sidereal  observers  in 
England.  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  his,  Professor  Pickering  had 
replied : — 

Your  suggestion  i;*  n  good  one.  We  dow  have  in  prepaiutiou  the  Eeviaed 
Barrard  Photometry,  giving  magiiiludcs  of  atAre  brigtiter  thiin  6' 5  magnitude, 
together  with  comparison b  with  tlie  Oxford  Photometry  and  other  authoritiee. 
We  are  also  preparing  to  get  out  a  condensed  eitract  of  this  work,  covering 
■tare  &bore  magnitude  5,  which  will,  1  believe,  meet  the  uoed  which  you 
4ifjscribo, 
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The  President  said  tliey  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, and  he  thought  tlie  news  which  Mr,  Chambers  Iiad  just 
gixen  Mould  increase  the  gratitude  of  the  Aasociatiou  towards 
tbem, 

Mr,  Mmtnder  read  a  piiper  on  "  The  Eavtii's  Place  m  the   Urn- 
verse."     He  said  that  a  very  reiimrkable  article,  entitled   ''  Man's 
Place  ill   the    UdI verse   as    indicated    by  tbe  New  Astronomy/* 
writt'en  by  Dr.  Alfred  Wallace,  hat!  appeared  in  the  receni  Fort- 
7ii(jhtlif  Ileidfiiu,  and  had  attnicted  no  little  attention.    The  problem 
which  I)r,  Wallace  had  set  himself  to  establish  was  that  our  Sun 
occupied  **  a  position  very  near  to,  if  not  actually  at,  the  centre  of 
the  whole  visible  universe,  and  therefore  was  in  all  probability  in 
the  centre  of  the  whole  material  universe. , ...  The  three  startling 
facts — that  we  were  in  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  suns,  and  that 
that  cluster  was  situated  not  only  precisely  io  the  plane  of  the 
(ralaxy,  but  also  centrally  in   that  plane,"  were  consideivd  by 
Dr,  Wallace  as  "  the  direct  logical  conclusion  from  the  whole  mass 
of  facts  accumnlated  by  means  of  those  pox^erful  instruments  of 
research  which  had  given  us  the  New  Astronomy,"     After  briefly 
noticing  l)r.  Wallace's  biological  argument,  Mr.  Maunder    pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  the  astronomical  part  of  the  |>roblem.     He 
said  that  Br.  A\^aliace  had  based  his  arguments  largely  upon  Prof. 
Newcomb*&  recent  book.  *  The  Stars:  a  Study  of  the  Universe,' 
but  bad  made  some  stmnge  slips  in  his  representations  of  the 
professor's  argument.     In  advancing  the  familiar  argumeot  that 
if  the  number  of  stars  was  infinite  the  whole  heavens  would  glow 
with  light,  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  would  only  be  true  if 
we  assume  two  fundamental  conditions,  and  we  know  that  neither 
of  these  conditions  prevailed.     First  of  all  we  must  assume  that  no 
stoppage  of  light  took  place  in  space  from  any  cause.     Por  such 
action  must  by  its  nature  be  cumulative,  and  in  infinite  space  be 
infinite  in  amount.     We  knew  of  some  causes  of  absorption,  such 
as  dark  stars,  meteor-streams,  and  cosraical  dust,  and  if  \i  e  postu- 
lated an  infinite  immber  of  bright  stars  w^e  had  no  right  to  deny 
the    probable   existence   of   an   intinite   number  of   dark   bodies. 
Secondly,  every  region  of  space  of  some  great  but  iinite  extent 
must  on  the  average  be  occupied  by  i\t  lea^t  one  star.    The  existence 
of  the  Milky  Way  itself  was  a  proof  that  such  an  ecpiality  of  distri- 
bution did  not  exist.    The  true  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  facta 
with  which  Dr.  ^Vallace  had  dealt  was  simply  that  whatever  theex^ 
tent  or  form  of  the  entire  material  universe,  our  knowledge  of  it  was 
now,  and  must  contiime  to  be,  confined  simply  to  the  limits  of  the 
Gralaxy  and  its  immediate  dependencies.     Dr.  Wallace  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  apparent  fact  that  the  Milkv  Way  was  equidistant 
in  every  direction,  proving  that  the  Earth  was  practically  in  the 
centre ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Milk)    Way,  the  characteristic 
features  of  which  were  formed  mainly  of  star?<  fainter  than  the  Stb 
magnitude^  was  so  enormously  distant  that  our  transference  to  the 
position  of  that  of  a  Ceutauri,for  instance,  could  make  no  appreciable 
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diffefence  as  regards  our  centrality.  We  bad  no  right,  therefore, 
to  say  that  our  position  in  the  Glalaxy  was  a  whit  more  central 
than  that  of  any  star  the  parallax  of  which  we  were  able  to 
measure. 

Dr.  Wallace,  as  a  biologist,  required  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  for  the  evolution  of  the  world,  but  even  so  recently  as  ten 
millions  of  years  ago  the  solar  system  must  have  been  as  far 
outside  the  Milky  Way  in  one  direction  as  it  vtdll  be  far  outside  it 
on  the  other  ten  million  years  hence.  Of  Dr.  Wallace's  theory 
that  we  were  in  the  centre  of  a  solar  cluster,  it  was  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  it  was  a  rather  "  open ''  one,  our  nearest  neighbour 
being  twenty-five  millions  of  millions  of  miles  in  one  direction,  and 
the  next  nearest  twice  that  distfl,nce  in  another.  The  argument 
from  the  proper  motions  of  certain  stars  simply  proved  that  we 
were  in  the  centre  of  a  number  of  stars  that  were  equidistant  from 
us,  but  it  did  not  mean  that  we  were  in  the  centre  of  an  inter- 
galactic  '^  cluster."  The  argument  was  based  on  appearances  which 
resulted  from  the  Earth  being  our  view-point. 

Mr.  Seabroke  was  very  glad  that  Mr.  Maunder  had  taken  the 
question  up.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Maunder's  paper  would  be  as 
widely  read  as  Dr.  Wallace's  had  been. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Simpson  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 

TJu  President  said  that  Dr.  Wallace  occupied,  and  very  justly, 
an  exceedingly  high  position  in  the  scientific  world,  but  in  this 
instance,  unfortunately,  he  had  been  dealing  with  subjects  which 
were  outside  the  range  in  which  he  had  made  his  reputation  and 
outside  his  special  line. 

Miss  A.  Everett  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  Jena  G-lass  Works 
and  of  the  process  of  manufacture  there,  her  remarks  being  illus- 
trated by  several  lantern-slides. 

The  President^  in  thanking  Miss  Everett,  remarked  that  the 
Jena  glass  manufacture  had  quite  revolutionized  the  power  which 
obtained  of  dealing  with  glass. 


EOYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
evening,  April  15,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineei-s,  G-reat 
Greorge  Street,  Westminster,  Copt.  D.  Wilson-Barker,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Brodie  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Prevalence  of  Gales  on 
the  Coasts  of  the  British  Islands  during  the  30  years  1871-1900," 
being  a  continuation  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  which  he 
communicated  to  the  Society  last  year.  The  total  number  of 
gales  dealt  with  during  this  period  was  i455»  the  yearly  average 
being  48*5,  of  which  10*6  were  severe.  The  present  paper  deals 
with :  (i)  the  number  of  gales  experienced  on  the  west,  north. 
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80uth»  and  east  coasts  respectively  ;  (2)  the  prevalence  of  gales  at 
different  timpsin  the  year;  and  (3)  the  mean  direction  from  which 
p;ales  blow^  osi  various  parts  of  our  eoasts. 

A  paper  on  ''The  Duration  of  Tlaiofall/'  bv  jI/^v  J.  Baivemidl^ 
was  read  by  tht^  8eeretary,  In  this  paper  the  author  refers  to 
I'arions  patterns  of  self-recording  rain-gauges  and  points  out  the 
defects  inherent  to  them,  and  also  states  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  determine  from  them  the  rnte  at  which  rain  falls^  especially 
in  very  ^niall  qnantities.  From  a  Halliwell'w  self-recording  rain- 
gauge  which  had  been  in  operation  at  Houthporfc  during  1902, 
the  total  duration  of  rainfall  for  the  year  was  640'!  hours.  The 
author  showed  that  the  hourly  duration  values  give  a  striking 
curve  of  diurnal  variation,  the  early  morning  maximum  being 
most  pronounced ;  the  afternoon  one  is  also  present,  but  is  much 
less  protracted  and  of  far  less  amplitude  than  the  former.  Minima 
occur  about  midday  and  in  the  evening.  The  author  concluded 
by  giving  an  account  of  Halli well's  float  pattern  tjelf-recording 
rain 'gauge. 


Variable  Stars  as  Binaries. 

JiTPiTEK  has  been  more  than  once  thought  of  as  the  prime  mover 
of  solar  periodicity,  and  a  half-smothered  tendency  on  the  part  of 
terrestrial  volcanoes  to  conform  to  a  cycle  regulated  by  the  ^loon 
invites  forecasts,  inore  often  falsified  than  fulfilled.  But  these 
evasive  symptoms  of  control  exercised  bj  the  orbital  revolutions  of 
one  globe  over  the  physical  regimen  of  another  might  presumably, 
if  they  correspond  in  any  degree  to  the  reality  of  things,  be  more 
strongly  accentuated  amoogthe  innumerable  denizens  of  star- filled 
space,  where  boundless  possibilities  present  theraselve^'^,  than  within 
the  narrow  field  of  our  planetary  system.  What  is  barely  hinted 
at  in  this  *'  secluded  "  spot  (to  borrow  Hersehcrs  phrase)  may  be 
flagrantly  visible  in  sidereal  realms ;  and  we  m\My  conceivably  gain 
ijjsight  into  modes  of  action  subtly  operating  close  at  liartd  by 
etudjing,  as  remote  spectators,  processes  of  change  of  kindred 
nature^  though  enormously  better  defined  and  pronounced.  A 
large  class  of  variable  stars,  in  fact,  undergo  what  may  be  caJled 
compulsory  vicissitudes  ;  they  partake,  in  other  woi^s,  of  the 
character  of  ^"^  forced  vibrations  "* :  they  are  obvionsly  prescribed  bv 
the  revolutions  of  a  com  pinion.  That  all  the  congeners  of  ^  Cephei 
are  spectroscopic  binaries  is  beyond  reai^onable  doubt ;  in  all  (it  is 
sate  to  assert)  uiotiou  and  light-changes  follow  an  identical  period  ; 
yet  none  suffer  eclipse,  A  travelling  tidal  wave  has  been  invoked 
BR  a  substitute ;  temporardy  inrreased  self-abi^orption  might,  it 
is  thougbtj serve  the  purpose  of  obscuration  as  well  as  interception 
of  light  by  a  satellite;  but  the  spectroscope  lends  no  countenance 
to  the  surmise.  The  enhanced  specific  action  which  should  in- 
fallibly betray  the   occurrence  of  (so  to  speak)  an  atmosspheric 
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eclipse  is  imapparent.  The  tidal  hvpothesis^  then,  if  it  h  to  be 
made  acceptable,  must  take  some  othei*  torra,  and  none  fairly 
plausible  has,  so  far,  been  suggest^^d.  Difficulties  of  explauation, 
however,  need  not  preclude  recognition  of  facts,  and  few  facts  are 
better  ascertained  than  that  sliorb^poriod  variability  is  a  con- 
comitant and  a  consequenee  of  systemic  relatLonships. 

But-  what  is  **  sbort-period  variabUity "?  Can  it  be  sharply 
defined?  Do  the  objeeta  exhibiting  its  cimracteri sties  formaclags 
absoJutt^ly  apart  ?  And  if  not,  how  far  doon  their  binary  nature 
extend  ?  Wbere  ore  we  to  draw  the  lioe  between  variable  stars 
uecessariiy  double  and  variable  stars  essentially  single  ?  It  is  true 
that  stars  the  iigbt-vieissitndes  of  whicli  extend  over  ten  to  twenty 
months  are  strongly  differentiated  hom  stars  fading  and  Hashing 
ttithin  tbe  compass  of  a  few  days  or  lumrs.  Yet  intermediate 
ezamples  abound.  Thus,  IJ  Grcuiinornni  and  H^  Cygtn  might  be 
described  as  ill-regulated  cluster- variables.  Their  phases  are  of 
the  same  genus,  but,  instead  of  occurring  with  the  instantaneons 
precision  of  clock-work,  they  come  off  tardily,  and  with  slight 
regard  to  anticipation.  A  law  of  recurrence  is  distinctly  adum- 
brated in  them,  yet  they  seem  exempt  from  the  mechanical 
periodicity  rigidly  imposed  upon  the  components  of  globular 
clusters.  The  circumstance  is  fanuliar  that  punctuality  and 
promptitude  in  light*change  go  together.  Irregularities  are 
pretty  sure  to  assert  themselves  when  the  period  becomes  pro- 
tractedy  as  if  the  complexities  of  the  luminous  organism  obtained 
freer  play  with  relaxation  of  the  gravitational  bond.  Compare, 
for  instance,  i3  Lyra)  and  E  Saj^nttae,  the  latter  changing  in  seventy 
days  jost  after  the  fashion  followed  by  the  former  in  thirteen. 
But  the  <^uick  star  can  be  counted  on  to  keep  time  almast  to  the 
second,  while  its  sedate  analogue  may  deviate  from  its  appointments 
by  as  much  as  four  days.  The  questions  then  arise,  whether  it 
can  repeat  the  light- phases  of  0  Lyrac  so  exactly  as  it  does,  only 
on  a  magnified  time-st:ale,  without  sharing  its  compound  nature? 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  a  periodicity  so  profoundly  com- 
promised is  reconcilable  with  tlie  prescriptions  of  orbital  movement? 
A  decisiFe  answer  will,  we  may  hope,  be  furnished  ere  long  by  the 
spectroscope  •  meanwhile,  assuming  that  it  will  be  in  the  affirmarr 
tive,  we  must  ascrit)e  the  irregularities  of  E  Sagittse,  not  t-o 
gravitational  disturbance,  hut  to  internal  reactions  taking  effect  in 
one  or  both  members  of  a  comparatively  wide  pair. 

But  if  this  be  granted,  where  are  we  to  stop  in  the  association 
of  dupUcity  with  variability  ?  Pni feasor  Campbell  announced  last 
year  that  ij  Oemiimrnm  has  an  invisible  companion  {Obsermtm-y^ 
November  1902),  It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  tha 
satellite  lays  claim,  by  synchronous  revolution,  to  be  concerned  in 
producing  the  observed  light-change,  or  whether  the  coupled  state 
of  the  star  is  merely  casual.  Until  decisive  observations  have  been 
made,  the  conjecture  retains  some  holding  ground  that  long-period^ 
like  short-period,  variables  are  pairs  in  disguise.    Nay,  stars  wholly 
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irregular,  flut'tuatmEj  capriciously  at  the  obscure  dictation  of  un- 
kuowii  influences,  are  beginiiing  to  be  aasigned  to  the  same  category. 
We  bear  from  Potsdam  that  e  Auriga?  is  a  spectroscopic  binary*. 
The  <!ompnsite  quality  of  its  hght  wnB  suspected  some  years  ago  by 
Dr-  Eberbarc!  t  it  has  recently  been  ascertained  by  Prof.  Vogel. 
The  stains  contributory  to  it  are  respectively  of  the  «  Cygni  and 
tt  Persei  varieties,  the  less  brilliant  representing  what  may  be 
taken  to  be  a  more  advaoced  stage  of  development.  Bnt  their 
cotnpanttive  lustre  is  doubtless  subject  to  alterations,  or  even  to 
reversals.  The  two  sets  of  lines  chamcterizing  them  were  shifted 
last  November  to  an  extent  indicating  a  relative  velocity  of  19  to 
25  English  miles  a  second,  and  their  positions  changed  v^tj  slowly, 
80  that  a  long  period  was  inferred  for  the  revolutions  of  the  pair. 
The  light-change  of  c  ALirigse,  however,  shows  no  trace  of 
periodicity ;  no  predictions  are  feasible  of  its  epochs  of  maximum 
or  minimuin.  For  months  it  often  shines  quite  steadily  with 
third-magnitude  brightness,  then  suddenly  drops  to  4*5  magnityde, 
and  recovers  spasmodicjilly.  One  of  its  dim  phases  lasted 
throughout  the  year  1905,  and  may  not,  even  yet,  have  ter- 
minated, A  minimum  was  then  in  progi^ess  when  the  displacement 
of  the  starts  spectral  liues  was  recorded;  bnt  it  seems  already  to 
bave  set  in  in  Korember  1901,  when  the  same  lines  came  out 
iuperposed.  So  far  the  evidence  is  unfavourable  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  con-espondence  between  orbital  situation  and  luminous 
fluctuation,  but  it  is  altogether  too  scanty  to  he  conclusive,  and 
the  point  being  of  crucial  importance,  hasty  pronouncements  upon 
it  are  especially  unadvisable.  It  will  also  be  of  deep  interest  to 
discover— as  can  easily  and  soon  he  done— whether  the  components 
of  €  Aurigie  are  both  variable,  and  if  so,  whether  they  rise  and  sink 
together  or  alternately.  Coupled  stars,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  vary  by 
turns  if  they  vary  at  all,  but  there  are  presumably  exceptions,  and 
nf  AurigsB  may  be  one. 

Its  detection  as  a  binary  recalls  jMr.  Espin's  forecast  for 
E  Coronae.  The  changes  in  its  spectrum,  which  led  him  to  the 
conviction  of  it^  being  composite,  took  place,  it  is  true,  with  no 
relevance  to  the  star's  occasional  descents  from  sixth-magnitnde 
brightuess  to  quasi-extinction,  yet  they  must  be  intimately  related 
to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  involving  such  amazing  in- 
etability-  The  fluctuations  o£  M  Corome,  first  noticed  by  Pigott 
in  1795,  are  often  suspended  during  prolonged  intervals.  The 
taskj  then,  of  their  supervision  is  a  somewhat  thankless  one,  fit 
only  to  be  carried  on  by  tht^  unwearying  sensitive  plate  ;  nor  could 
its  most  effectual  discharge  lead  to  much  increase  of  knowledge, 
onless  associated  with  explanatory  comments  furnished  by  spectro- 
scopic observations.  These  have  never  been  systematically  pur- 
sued in  the  case  of  R  Coronoo,  although  Mr.  Espin's  incidental 
records  during  a  term  of  nine  years  t,  are  of  a  nature  to  rouse 
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strong  cariosity.  Bright  lines  are  stated  to  emerge  temporarily  in 
sundry  regions  of  the  spectrum ;  faint  absorption-bands  become 
elasively  perceptible ;  nay,  the  very  type  is  said  to  be  migratory, 
at  oertwi  times  belonging  to  the  solar,  at  others  to  the  ''*'  carbon  " 
variety.  This,  if  verged,  would  be  a  most  instructive  kind  of 
transformation.  A  star  thus  summarizing,  for  our  benefit,  the 
evolutionary  process  would,  in  a  few  months,  teach  us  more  by  its 
example  than  we  could  learn  by  years  of  toilsome  comparisons. 
A  series  of  spectrographic  impressions  should  suffice  to  establish, 
once  for  all,  the  genuineness,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  alleged 
variations.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Espin  remains  persuaded  that  a  pair 
of  contrasted  spectra  concur  to  produce  the  effects  apparent  to 
him.  When  they  are  superposed  the  combined  light  is  continuous, 
emissions  from  one  star  neutralizing  absorption  in  another.  When 
they  are  separated  by  motion-shifts  a  mixed  spectrum  of  bright 
and  dark  lines  results.  It  has,  however,  yet  to  be  shown  that 
these  variations  occur  periodically,  and  orbital  velocity  follows  a 
strict  prescription  of  time.  Capricious  line- displacements  could 
not  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  circulation  of  gravitating  masses, 
and  the  line-displacements  in  the  spectrum  of  E  CoronsB  appeared 
wholly  capricious.  There  was,  accordingly,  little  encouragement 
to  prosecute  the  enquiry  as  to  the  suggested  duplex  nature  of 
Pigott's  variable  until  the  disclosure  of  e  AurigsB  as  a  binary  came 
to  stimulate  efforts  towards  clearing  up  the  mystery  surrounding 
an  analogous  ajid  still  more  challenging  object. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  spectral  rays  may  be  shifted  otherwise 
than  by  motion.  That  lesson,  and  some  besides,  was  taught  by 
Nova  Aurigse.  And  the  lines  brightened  near  the  maxima  of 
Mira  Ceti  and  v  Cygni  show  quite  different  displacements  from 
those  affecting  the  d^rk  lines  in  the  same  spectra,  although  the 
differences  do  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  hypothesis  of 
duplicity.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  such  phenomena  of 
incongruous  displacement  heed  profound  study ;  and  since  they 
are  probably  conspicuous  in  E  Coron»,  that  strange  object  may  be 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  astrophysicists  desirous  of  adding  to 
theur  trophies  of  discovery.  AcntBS  M.  Clbekb. 


Stellar  Parallax*. 

In  that  very  important  paper  '^  On  the  Mean  Parallax  of  Stars  of 
determined  Proper  Motion  and  Magnitude"  (Publ.  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Laboratory  of  Groningen,  no.  8),  Prof.  Kapteyn  acknow- 
ledges the  value  of  a  list  of  95  parallaxes  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr.  Elint  in  advance  of  publication.  "  As  will  be  seen  by 
what  follows,  these  extremely  valuable  determinations  have  largely 

*  '  Meridian  Observations  for  Stellar  Parallax/    Albert  S.  Flint     (Publ. 
Washburn  Obs.  vol.  xi.) 
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contributed  to  the  accuracy  of  iny  results,  aud  I  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  mainly  the  caatidenee  gained  by  the  practical 
confirmation  ot"  my  provisional  results  by  Flint'a  work  which  in- 
duced me  to  publish  the  present  paper  without  further  delay," 
We  have  awaited  with  interest  the  publication  of  a  work  which  has 
been  so  fortuuate  as  to  become  prematurely  valuable,  aud  we  are 
glad  DOW  to  welcome  its  appearance. 

Mr,  Pliot  has  adopted  the  method  devised  and  used  by  Kapteyn 
of  determiuiug  parallaxes  with  the  meridian  circle,  bj  obsernng 
with  each  paraOax  star  a  pair  of  comparisou  stars  preceding  and 
following  it,  and  as  near  it  in  declination  as  may  be.  The  transita 
are  observed  chronographicallj,  aud  the  magnitude  of  the  parallax 
stars  is  reduced  when  necessary  by  screens. 
i  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  personal  equation  depending  upon 

magnitude  could  do  more  than  affect  systematically  the  differences 
of  R.A.,  without  prejudice  to  the  variations  iu  the  differences, 
from  which  the  parallax  is  derived.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Flint  lands 
complete  evidence  of  a  very  large  systematic  error  in  the  original 
parallaxes  which  has  something  of  the  nature  of  a  magnitude 
equation;  and  its  discussion  makes  the  most  interesting  and 
essential  part  of  the  work. 

Independent  observations  of  transits^  partly  screened  and  partly 
unscreened »  were  made  as  a  control  of  the  personal  equation 
depending  upon  magnitude.  They  gave  quite  uniformly  the  extra- 
ordinary result  that  a  bright  star  n^ktirely  to  a  faint  star  would 
api>ear  to  cross  the  threads  in  the  evening  later  than  in  the 
morning,  and  so  would  tend  to  come  out  with  a  negative  parallax. 

Tbis  was  inexplicable-  The  next  step  was  to  .select  all  the 
parallax  8ets  in  which  the  comparison-stars  differed  from  one 
another  by  more  than  a  mat^nitude,  and  by  solving  the  parallax 
equations  for  each  star  sepanitely,  to  deduce  the  apparent  relative 
parallax  of  the  comparison -stars.  This  brought  out  an  additional 
com  plication.  The  apparent  relative  parallax  of  the  comparison- 
stars  depended,  in  the  tirst  place,  upon  their  difference  of  magni- 
tude, changing  sign  according  as  the  preceding  or  following  star 
w as  the  brighter ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  depended  upon  the 
R.A.  of  the  stars. 

It  seems  impossible  at  present  to  discover  any  meaning  in  these 
unlooked-for  results.  Mr.  Flint  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
correction  for  the  systematic  error  which  is  in  the  main  empirical, 
and  its  vahdity  must  be  judged  entirely  by  the  results.  We  may 
say  at  once  that  its  results  appear  to  be  qnitt^  satisfactory.  lii 
general  tlie  corrected  results  for  the  paraOax-stars  supported  com- 
pletely the  law  which  Kapteyn  had  derived  from  the  best  previous 
determinations,  for  the  connection  between  pamllax*  proper  motion, 
and  mairnitude.  And  the  individual  residt«  show  in  many  cases  a 
very  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  hehometer  determinations  of 
Gill  Elkin,  and  Peter.  Moreover,  the  cases  which  are  discrepant 
are  not  gt»neral!y  those  in  which  a  larejt?  cornx^tiou  for  systematic 
error  has  been  applied. 
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Nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem  quite  possible  io  admit  un- 
reservedly the  value  of  a  method  in  which  empirical  corrections 
up  to  three-tenths  of  a  second  of  arc  have  sometimes  to  be  applied 
to  observed  parallaxes  very  much  smaller.  And  in  selecting  the 
form  of  the  empirical  correction  there  are  two  assumptions  made 
which  seem  open  to  doubt.  The  first  is  that  it  is  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  positive  and  negative  values  of  the  difference  in 
magnitude ;  tiie  tables  on  pages  26  and  27  certainly  suggest  that 
it  is  not  symmetrical.  The  second  assumption  is  that  the  correction 
is  a  linear  function  of  the  difference  of  magnitudes  irrespective  of 
the  actual  relaticHi  of  the  lower  magnitude  to  the  limit  of  visibility. 
Mr.  Flint  has  himself  found  evidence  that  the  personality  increases 
very  rapidly  for  extremely  faint  stars,  which  is  completely  in 
accord  with  common  experience  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  magnitude 
equation.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  magnitude 
personality  in  these  parallax  results  is  something  entirely  apart 
from  the  hitherto  recognized  kinds  of  personality,  which  should 
have  no  effect.  And  it  is  a  complicated  effect  of  a  seasonal  varia- 
tion plus  a  difference  between  evening  and  morning  observing, 
for  wnich  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  physical  explanation. 

W©  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  volume  under  review  is  entitled 
"First  Series  1893-96."  We  hope  that  by  this  tune  Mr.  Flint 
has  been  able  to  accumulate  further  results  to  throw  light  upon 
this  extremely  interesting  and  puzzling  matter.  This  method  of 
determination  of  parallax  by  meridian  circle  observation  is,  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  energy,  so  fruitful,  and,  if  one  may  say  it,  so 
much  more  satisfactory  than  one  might  have  expected,  until 
Kapteyn  proved  its  worth,  that  everyone  will  hope  for  a  speedy 
and  conclusive  solution  of  the  problem.  A.  B.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editdrs  of  *  TJie  Observatory.' 

The  recent  Lunar  Eclipse. 

Gektlbmen, — 

April  1 1  was  dull  and  overcast  until  about  8  f.m.,  when  the 
clouds  broke  away  and  the  Moon  shone  full  and  clear.  Heavy 
clouds  came  over  again,  however,  from  N.W.  and  continued 
passing  for  some  time,  so  that  the  view  of  our  satellite  was 
frequently  interrupted.  Fortunately,  at  10^  30°*,  when  the  first 
contact  with  the  shadow  occurred,  the  sky  was  favourable  and 
remained  beautifully  dear  during  the  progress  of  the  pheno- 
menon. 

At  the  period  of  totality,  soon  after  midnight,  the  spectacle 
in  the  southern  sky  formed  a  striking  and  novel  picture.  The 
bright  arc  of  the  northern  limb  of  the  Moon  still  in  sunlight, 
though  perceptibly  deadened  by  the  penumbra,  had  a  weird  effect 
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vkUiX  appeai^ed,  owing  to  irradiation,  to  stand  out  beyond  the 
periphery  of  the  shadowed  globe.  The  view  of  the  crescent  with 
its  convexity  curiously  turned  to  the  north  was  enhanced  by 
the  proximity  of  the  star  8pica  Virginis  3**  to  the  south,  while 
Mars  shone  18''  W.N.W. 

From  observations  with  a  field-glass,  power  4,  I  judged  the 
Earth *s  shadow  to  be  much  denser  than  usual,  but  the  eclipse  not 
being  quite  total  it  was  difHcult  to  form  a  very  reliable  estimate. 
The  bright  segment  made  the  eclipsed  portion  look  darker  by 
contrast,  but,  allowing  for  this,  the  opacity  of  the  shadow  seemed 
obviously  more  decided  than  on  normal  occasions. 

In  the  darkened  sky  I  saw  several  interesting  though  not  large 
meteors.  At  about  12**  4"°  a  3rd  im^nitude  passed  i^  east  of 
t  Eootis  and  traversed  a  very  short  path  directed  from  £  Urste 
Majoris.  At  12^  45""  a  conspicuous,  very  slow-moving,  meteor  fell 
from  J  Herculis  t-o  a  little  beyond  102  Here ulis  and  may  have 
been  a  late  member  of  the  o  I^eonids* 

It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the  lunar  eclipses  of  the  past 
generation  have  been  observable  at  Bristol.  CChe  total  eclipses 
of  1870  July  12,  1877  Feb.  27  and  Aug.  23,  1884  Oct.  4,  18S8 
Jan*  28,  1891  Kov,  15  (much  obscured  by  cioud),  1895  Mar,  10, 
1902  April  22  and  Oct,  16  were  seen,  also  the  large  eclipses  of 
1S98  July  3,  1899  Bee.  17,  and  1903  April  ii.  The  notable 
frequency  with  which  these  phenomena  have  been  observed 
certainly  countenances  the  idea  tliat  the  Full  Moon  possesses  the 
faculty  of  dispersing  clouds.  Haroboldt  said  that  the  pilots  and 
ueamen  of  Spanish  America  had  often  remarked  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  clouds  at  the  rising  of  the  Full  Moon,  Sir  J.  Herschel 
in  Jiis  Oidlines  of  Astrotmmi/^  Art.  432,  referred  to  the  tendency  to 
disappearance  of  clouds  under  the  Full  Moon  as  a  meteorological 
fact  deduced  from  his  own  observations  and  ''  quite  independently 
of  any  knowledge  of  such  a  tendency  having  been  observed  by 
others/'  Chambers,  in  his  '  We^rher  Facts  and  Predictions/  says  t 
•^^  When  the  Moon  is  near  its  full  (on  either  side),  as  it  rises  in  the 
heavt^ns  clouds  frequently  break  up  and  eventually  disperse  as 
mght  wears  on/* 

Telescopic  definition  at  thf  period  of  the  recent  eclipse  was  very 
bad  and  a  satisfactory  view  of  Mars  could  not  be  obtained.  On 
the  few  evenings  during  the  last  month  or  two  when  the  conditions 
have  been  favourable,  the  planet  (though  with  a  small  disc  varying 
between  13"  and  14I''  dLimeter)  ha«  exhibited  a  considerable 
ann>unt  of  det4iil  undi^r  po^'ers  of  from  312  to  4SS  on  a  lo-inch 
reflector.  A  comparison  of  the  numerous  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions of  this  planet  by  various  observers  obviously  suggests 
that  extensive  changes  must  occur  in  the  topography  of  Mars  or 
that  the  discordances  arising  from  differences  in  observation^ 
capacity,  appliances,  metlK»ds,  and  impressions  are  far  greater  than 
would  \tk\v  been  considered  likely.  Possibly  both  causes  are 
implicated,  the  latter  being  tht?  principal  one^  and  the  \i*aiit  of 
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bel^r  uniformity  may  be  also  partly  dae  to  changes  in  the  in- 
clination of  the  planet  and  to  the  effect  of  varying  ^finition  upon 
a  configuration  of  very  complicated  and  delicate  character. 
BiflhopBton,  Bristol,  Yours  faithfully, 

1903,  April  15.  W.  F.  DBinaiTG. 

GSKTLEMIQN, — 

The  lunar  eclipse  of  April  11,  which  was  seen  here  under 
perfect  atmospheric  conditions,  was  an  unusually  dark  one.  "With 
the  naked  eye  or  field-glasses  I  could  not  see  a  trace  of  the 
eclipsed  part,  and  with  the  telescope  it  was  very  dimly  visible, 
excepting  the  border  next  the  uneclipsed  portion  ;  nor  was  there 
at  any  time  the  slightest  trace  of  orange-colour.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eclipse  the  border  of  the  shadow  was  dark  blue,  the  uneclipsed 
portion  being  yellowish  white.  As  the  eclipse  was  passing  off,  the 
Moon  appeared  to  get  into  a  somewhat  Hghter  portion  of  the 
Earth's  shadow,  for  at  12.30,  when  the  f.  half  of  the  eclipsed 
portion  of  the  limb  was  only  just  visible  (except  the  border),  the 
p.  half  was  almost  as  plain  as  at  12.13,  the  time  of  greatest 


1  presume  the  darkness  of  this  eclipse  would  be  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  volcanic  dust  in  our  atmosphere. 
West  Hendon  House,  ^ours  truly, 

Sunderland,  1903,  April  20.  T.  W.  BACKHOUSE. 

[The  evening  of  April  ii  was  cloudy  at  Greenwich,  but  the 
sky  cleared  just  before  contact  with  the  shadow,  and  allowed 
the  phenomenon  to  be  seen  at  intervals.  The  appearance  at 
Greenwich  was  very  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Backhouse, 
bat  the  sky  was  completely  overcast  for  about  an  hour  at  the 
middle  of  the  eclipse,  so  that  we  are  not  able  to  say  anything  of 
the  greatest  phase.  We  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Prof. 
Moye,  of  Montpellier  University,  Prance,  who  says  that  the  eclipse 
as  seen  from  his  Observatory  was  ''dark,"  and  suggests  the 
presence  of  volcanic  dust  as  the  cause. — Eds.] 

The  Royal  Society  and  special  Scientific  Societies. 

GsirriiEMEN, — 

This  year  completes  two  centuries  from  the  election  of 
Newton  as. President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  whicii  took  place  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Somers  in  1703.  Newton  held  it  till  his 
death  in  March  1727,  and  it  was  not  filled  up  tiU  the  next  anni- 
versary, by  the  election  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Pifty-one  years 
afterwards,  in  1778,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  raised  to  the  chair, 
which  he  occupied  during  a  much  longer  term  than  anyone  else 
has.  done.  In  his  time  the  advance  of  science  had  made  it  desirable 
that  special  departments  should  be  organized  into  societies^-as 
associations  of  the  kind  were  formerly  usually  called.    The  first 
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of  these  was  one  called  the  Chemical  Bociety,  which  was  started 
in  1 7 So  in  strict  suhordination  to  the  Eoval  Society;  but  it  did  not 
hold  its  groimd  bog,  the  present  Chemical  Society  not  being 
founded  until  1841.  The  next  was  the  Linnean,  the  principal 
founder  of  which  was  Dr.  (afterwards  8ir)  James  Edward  Smith  *, 
in  1788;  he  bad  purchased  a  few  years  before  (Banks  having 
declined  to  do  so)  the  great  collections  of  Linnsaus  t,  which,  after 
his  death,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Society,  Banks  seems 
to  have  cordially  approved  of,  and  taken  part  in,  the  foundation 
of  this  Society.  The  next  was  the  Geological,  in  the  establishment 
of  which,  in  1807,  a  principal  share  was  taken  by  Dr.  Babington. 
In  its  early  days  Banks  and  others  sought  to  make  it  a  subordinate 
body  to  the  Royal  Society,  aJl  its  accepted  papers  to  form  part  of 
the  Fhihsophiml  Transactions ;  but  the  general  feeling  of  the 
members  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this,  and  the  Society  started  on 
its  independent  course  in  1809.  It  was  only  a  few  years  after 
this  that  Dr.  Pearson  first  suggested  the  desirability  of  forming  a 
special  society  for  the  advancement  of  astronomical  science ;  but 
(as  is  stated  in  my  letter,  vol.  xxii,,  p.  238,  of  the  Observatori/) 
the  practical  iaitiation  of  a  scheme  began  with  Baily  in  XS19,  and 
the  society  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the  Geological 
Society,  in  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1820  $.  It  is  painful  to  recall  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  strenuously 
opposed  the  foundation  of  this  new  body,  owing  to  a  needless  fe^r 
that  its  existence  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Eoyal 
Society.  Hence  the  Duke  of  Somerset  not  only  declined  to  be  the 
first  President,  but  even  to  be  a  Fellow.  We  can  hardly  help, 
however,  now  rejoicing  in  that,  because  it  led  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Presidency  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  though  then  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  health  was,  about  this 
time,  rapidly  failing ;  he  desired  to  retire  from  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Koyal  Society  in  the  following  May,  after  occupying 
the  chair  for  the  last  time  in  March,  but  was  requested  to  retain 
it.  He  died,  however,  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age. 

DurinEi  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  had  an  Astronomical 
Association  as  well  as  Society,  and  the  success  of  the  former 
(most  of  the  leading  members  of  which  are  Fellows  of  the  latter) 
shows  how  mtich  more  widely  diffused  a  taste  for  the  science  has 
become  than  it  formerly  vmB.  Yours  faithfully, 

Blaekhwtk,  1903,  April  i.  W-  T,  LXNH, 

*  Knight<*d  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  1 814.. 

+  I  aui  fflnd  to  wote  tliat  tlie  '  Dtctionarv  of  National  Biography  *  discr^ita 
the  itopy  Umi  the  King  of  Swetlen  tried  to  intercept  the  tr&nsmissioti. 

J  This  was,  of  eour^,  prelim iiia ry ;  the  first  lionual  general  meeting  was 
held  on  the  second  Fridny  in  February  (Februtiry  9)  iSii.  The  Report  of  the 
Council  did  not  become  aiitiutil  until  the  fourth  raeetiuE:,  held  on  February  13, 
18x4. 
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The  Red  Spot  Region  of  Jupiter. 

GBirrLBMBlf, — 

I  had  hoped  that  the  discussion  of  this  suhject  had  ter- 
minated, but  I  see  that  Herr  Leo  Brenner  again  returns  to  the 
charge.  He  evidently  still  entirely  mistakes  the  meaning  of  my 
first  letter,  and  all  that  has  been  written  since.  Turning  to 
the  passages  he  quotes — my  contention  is  that  the  dark  mass 
extending  from  the  /.  "  shoulder^'  for  more  than  35^  was 
the  following  portion  of  the  south  tropical  disturbance,  and 
that  the  spot  whose  centre  Mr.  Denning  and  myself  estimated 
on  the  morning  of  June  28th  to  be  in  longitudes  i9°'9  and 
1 8°' I  respectively  was  the  preceding  portion  of  the  same  dis- 
turbance, and  so  much  of  it  as  had  at  that  time  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  Bed  Spot.  These  two  dark  masses  were  connected 
by  the  dark  material  lying  S.  of  the  Eed  Spot,  and  passing  round 
that  object  vid  the  S.  temperate  belt.  The  centre  of  the  whole 
disturbance  at  the  time  was,  therefore,  not  80®,  as  Herr  Brenner 
affirms,  but  something  like  57°.  The  two  portions  p,  and  /.  the 
Ited  Spot  were  distinct  and  different  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
engine  of  a  railway-train  differs  in  position  from  the  guard's  van, 
but  they  were  also  as  similarly  connected  as  the  front  and  rear 
parts  of  the  same  disturbance. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Denning  and  myself  have  throughout  this 
discussion  treated  the  disturbance  as  a  whole,  instead  of  trying  in 
vain  to  connect  and  identify  certain  portions  of  it,  and  thereby 
getting  into  needless  difficulties  and  confusion. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Croydon,  1903,  March  17.  Thbodobb  E.  E.  Philleps. 


The  Prediction  of  Occultations  of  Stars  by  the  Moon. 

Obntlbhisn', — 

In  A.  J.  528  I  suggested  a  change  in  the  data  given  in  the 
epbemerides  for  the  prediction  of  occultations.  The  suggestion 
was  not  hastily  made,  but  was  the  result  of  some  years'  experience 
in  the  computation  of  occultations. 

Mr.  Crommelin,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Observatory  for  March, 
thinks  the  data  should  remain  in  their  present  form. 

His  points  are  not  well  taken,  ist.  An  error  in  the  star's  place 
of  ±o"'5  is  of  no  practical  importance.  2nd.  Only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  stars  found  between  the  limiting  parallels  will  be 
occulted  at  any  particular  place.  3rd.  An  approximate  time  for 
the  occultation  can  be  got  more  quickly  than  by  using  the  data 
given  in  the  epbemerides. 

Since  Bessel's  method  employs  two  sets  of  variable  co-ordinates, 
the  problem  is  not  capable  of  muph  simplicity. 

A  number  of  plans  based  on  a  semi-graphical  method  have  been 
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pabli^bed  *^,  and  in  connection  with  tlie  tables  given  one  can  get 
an  approximate  value  for  the  oceuitaiion  of  a  Nautical  Almanac 
star  with  comparatively  little  labour:  hut  it  a  more  precise  value 
is  needed  the  process  is  tedious,  even  with  the  help  of  auxiliary 
tables  computed  for  the  place  of  observntion. 

A  halfK^entury  ago  we  had  good  places  ordy  for  the  brighter 
stars.  The  telescopes  also  were  generally  of  small  aperture.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  good  reason  wh}  A.  tx.  Catalogue 
stars  should  not  be  observed  as  well  as  the  naked-eye  stars. 

For  the  NmUical  Ahnmiac  to  compute  the  Bessel  constants  for 
separate  stars  would  be  a  useless  wast^  of  labour.  But  an  annual 
catalogue  of  occuJtation  stars  to  8  or  8*5  magnitude  would  be  of 
considerable  help  to  the  computer. 

As  on  economy  of  time,  if  one  expects  to  observe  occultations 
at  all,  it  is  desirable  to  compute  pamllax  tables  of  the  Moon  for 
the  place  of  observation.  Tables  ba^sed  on  foDr-figui-e  logarithms 
are  easily  prepared,  and  \^ill  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  pre- 
diction of  a  solar  eclipse  or  an  occultation.  The  error  incident  to 
inch  tables  may  amount  to  about  two  seconds  of  time. 

If  at  a  future  time  Bess  el's  method  .should  be  superseded, 
practical  examples  for  the  coEiputation  of  a  solar  eclipse  and 
of  occultations  should  be  given,  as  is  now  done  for  BesseFs 
method. 

The  formulfls  for  parallax,  -fee,  and  the  method  for  computing 
local  tables  ahould  be  fully  explained.  I  believe  such  change  w^ould 
result  in  the  observation  of  occultations  generally. 

If  the  Moon's  place  for  two  consecutive  hours  of  Grreenwich 
M,T,  are  corrected  for  parallax  and  reduced  to  the  epoch  of  the 
star  catalogue,  one  can  ascertain  by  inspection  which  stars  will  be 
occulted.  If  then  the  coordinates  are  drawn,  a  measurement  of 
the  diagram  will  give  the  time  of  immersion  and  emersion,  usually 
within  one  minute,  which  is  close  enough  for  an  immersion  from 
'New  Moon  to  First  Quarter. 

Near  the  time  of  Full  Moon,  when  the  dark  limb  is  invisible,  or 
for  an  emersion,  a  more  rigorous  determination  is  desirable.  This 
may  be  done  in  about  five  minutes  of  additional  time.  From  New 
Moon  to  Full,  the  immersion  only  is  needed,  and  from  Full  to  "New 
only  the  emersion,  except  for  stars  which  would  be  visible  at  the 
bright  limb. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  confident  that  the  space  now  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanacs  for  the  prediction  of  occidtations  could  be  used 
to  better  advantage  in  some  other  way*  G.  W.  Hough. 

Dearborn  Obsorvntory  of 
North- western  UniTersiitT. 


*  '  EclipBes  da  Solvit  et  Occult  ft  tion».'     (37  pagt?s  of  Tables,)    L.  Cruls. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

DSCEBMINATION   OF   THE   PaBALLAX   OF    THE    TbN    FlEST-MAtt- 

KiTUDB  Stabs  in  the  Nobthbbn  Hbmisfhebb. — ^In  vol.  i.  part  vi. 
of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Yale  Observatory,'  Dr.  Elkin  gives  the 
result's  of  bis  investigations  of  the  parallaxes  of  the  brightest  stars. 
In  1884,  soon  after  Dr.  Elkin*s  appointment  at  Yale,  he  and 
Dr.  Gill  arranged  a  scheme  by  which  the  heliometers  of  their 
observatories  should  be  applied  in  researches  of  the  parallaxes  of 
stars  of  successive  orders  of  magnitude.  There  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
any  astronomical  work  in  which  the  results  of  so  much  labour  can 
be  compressed  into  so  Httle  space  as  in  researches  on  parallax. 
The  following  small  table  is  the  result  of  923  complete  sets  of 
measures  of  the  distance  of  one  of  the  stars  considered  with  two 
neighbouring  comparison-stars  made  on  some  hundreds  of  nights 
between  1885  and  1894: — 

Mag.  Fanillax.  Prob.  error. 

a  Tauri     i*o  4-o'''io9  +o''-oi4 

a  AurigSD 0*2  +0*079  +0 '021 

a  Orionis 0*8  +0  '024  +0  "024 

a  Can.  Min o-6  +0  '334  +0  '015 

j3  0emin i'2  +0-056  +0*023 

a  Leonis    1*4  +0 '024  +0*020 

a  Bootis    o*o  +0  '026  +0  '017 

aLyrae 0*4  +0*082  +0 '016 

aAquilae..' i*o  +0*232  +0*019 

a  Cygni     1*5  —  o  '012  +0  '023 

The  probable  errors  here  given  are  real,  and  include  the  syste- 
matic  errors  to  which  the  observations  are  liable.    The  following 
independent  determinations  from  different  pairs  of  comparison- 
stars  show,  better  perhaps  than  the  probable  errots,  what  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  results : — 

Eesid. 
a  Tauri ......     tt  j*  +o"'io5  — o"*oo4 

o  -203  +0  '094 

6  -031  — o  '076 

o  'oSi  —  o  '028 

o  *09i  — o  *oi8 

6  'iS^  +0  *076 

'  o  '091  — o  •016 

6  *ioi  —  o  *oo7 

0*106  —0*003 


Adopted  value  ... .     o"*io9 

Br.  EUdn  -notes  the  possible  source  of  error  arising  from  the 
difference  of  colour  of  the  star  observed  and  the  comparison-stars. 
He  points  out  that  Arcturus  alone  showed  a  sensible  difference  of 
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colour,  and  tbat  be^^,  if  a  term  $  tan  I  cos  (jj  —  q)  liad  b^en  intro- 
duced»   a   ralut!   of  /3  =  o"'0  25    would   have  made  the  parallax 


1 
I 


On  Computing  *, — Computing  h  one  of  those  small  arts  of  life 
which  everyone  who  practises  it  thinks  he  can  do  better  than  any- 
one el!4e,  as  the  critic  of  a  certain  graphical  method  implied  when 
he  j^aid  that  it  wa8  very  nice,  but  most  persons  preferred  to  do 
8nc4i  things  for  themselves.  We  do  not  say  this  in  any  spirit  of 
adverse  criticism  to  the  book  before  us,  quite  a  novel  one,  for  it 
deals  with  this  apparently  simple  subject,  for  it  seems  an  excellent 
idea  of  M.  Boceardi  tci  have  set  down  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
like  to  accept  advice  the  result  of  an  evidently  long  experience. 

The  first  of  the  two  volumes — and  it  is  at  first  sight  surprising 
to  think  that  two  volumes  could  be  filled — deals  with  general 
principles  for  computing-  The  folio  wing  maxims,  much  abbreviated 
(for  M.  Boceardi  gives  the  reasons  for  hia  statements  in  some 
detail),  which  have  been  culled  from  this  seem  worth  republishing  :— 

Keep  a  just  proportion  between  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the 
data  and  that  of  the  calculation.  If  measures  are  in  error  by  a 
second  it  is  useless  to  compute?  to  hundredths* 

Don*t  use  a  seven-figure  logarithm  book  when  four  figures  are 
sufficient  for  the  accuracy  required.  The  work  takes  longer  because 
there  are  more  pages  to  turn  over,  the  interpolation  is  more  difficult, 
and  for  this  reAson  there  is  more  chance  o£  error. 

In  choosing  a  formula,  one  containing  tiingents  of  angles  is  to  be 
preferred  to  one  of  sines  and  cosines. 

Don't  use  the  tables  of  log  cosecants  and  secants,  but  use  sines 
and  cosines  instead. 

Verify  with  extreme  caj*e  the  logarithms  and  functions  of  the 
data  which  enter  many  times  into  the  calculation.  _ 

Do  all  like  processes  successively ;  for  example,  in  a  long  com-      ■ 
putation  take  out  first  log  sines,  then  log  tangents,  then  do  the      ■ 
additions^  then  the  subtractions,  and  so  on  ;  but  this  mle  must  not 
be  carried  too  far. 

In  doing  additions  and  subtractions  begin  at  the  left  and  not  at 
the  right.  One  is  then  less  likely  to  raak©  mistakes  in  the  digits 
of  higher  value. 

Always  make  a  check  computation  immediately  after  writing  a 
line  of  figures.  Check  additions  by  subtraction,  and  vice  versd. 
Always  make  an  approximate  mental  computation* 

In  writing  down  a  number  of  several  digits  one  generally  says 
them  mentAliy.  Ikji  this  by  groups  of  two  digits,  not  three.  Thus, 
»ay*  **  forty-two,  sixty -thr^,  t^venty-five,"  not  "  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  three  himdred  and  twentT-five.** 

The  computer  should  render  himself  as  madi  a  machine  as 

•  *  Quid*  du  CfclcuUtMir.  Pfcr  X  Boe«<urdi.  Chef  de  Semm  k  IXJfaseiTBtom 
de  Ofctade,*    Hermann,  IVim.     Pattoi^  Oit»n«,  190*. 
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possible^  He  should  compute  and  not  think  about  the  result  he  is 
arriving  at. 

Use  printed  forms.    A  well-arranged  form  is  half  the  battle. 

Festina  lente. 

There  is  possibly  nothing  very  new  in  these  ideas,  but  it  is  well 
to  have  such  things  set  down.  M.  Boccardi  amplifies  and  gives 
reasons  for  all  these  opinions  of  his  and  others  in  his  first  volume. 
The  second  is  not  so  easy  to  recapitulate,  for  it  gives  formulae  and 
specimens  of  different  computations,  from  reduction  of  transit 
observations  to  calculation  of  a  comet's  orbit. 


NOTES. 

Comet  Notes. — C(mtptes  Bendus  for  March  23  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  spectrum  of  Comet  1902  III.  Perrine  by  M.  A. 
de  la  Baume-Pluvinel. 

Photographs  taken  with  an  objective  prism  (aperture  i  j  showed 

that  the  greater  part  of  the  comet's  light  belonged  to  two  bands  of 
wave-length  472  and  389,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  spectra 
of  hydrocarbon  and  cyanogen.  Some  other  much  fainter  bands  are 
visible,  but  the  spectrum  is  not  continuous,  showing  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  comet's  light  was  inherent,  and  that  very  little 
was  due  to  reflected  sunlight.  So  nearly  did  the  two  rays  men- 
tioned above  compose  the  whole  light  of  the  comet  that  they 
formed  on  the  plate  most  distinct  images  of  its  whole  structure — 
nucleus,  head,  and  tail. 

Comet  1902  d  (Giacobini)  may  still  be  faintly  visible  for  some 
months,  its  brightness  only  declining  very  slowly. 
The  following  is  a  continuation  of  Eistenpart's  ephemeris : — 


R.A.            N.Dec. 

R.A. 

N.  Dec. 

1903.               h    m      s           0      , 

1903. 

h     m      8 

0       J 

May    4-...    7  39  19       3Z  21 

J une     5 . 

...    8  23   54 

34  S3 

12....    7  52     4       3Z  56 

13- 

...   8  48  41 

34  57 

20 8     5  30       34  23 

21. 

•  • .   9     3  43 

34  54 

28 8  19  29       34  42 

29. 

...   9  18  55 

34  45 

Continuation  of  the  search  ephemeris 

of  Comet  1896 

V. 

(Giacobini). 

R.A.          N.  Dec. 

R.A. 

N.Dec. 

1903.                 h    m      8        0       , 

T./^°3- 

h    m      8 

0       1 

May    5 22  27     6       i     7 

May  2 1 . 

...    23    14  41 

5  41 

13 22  50  48      3  24 

29. 

...    23  38  44 

7  54 

It  will  probably  be  extremely  faint. 

A.  C. 

D.  C. 
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.—A  new  planet,  LQ,  of  njagnitude  12*5, 
nt  Uei^lberg  on  April  20. 

for  April  20  cont-ains  some  statistics  of  the 

l>j  M.  O.  Callaudreaiu 

in  groups  according  to  iocreasing  aphelion 

the  average  eoceatricity  iiicreasei^  steadily 

thid  Sun,  being  0*075   ^*^^  t^^  inner   group 

»'4)i  And  0*2 1 2  for  the  outer  group  (aphelion 


iiielituition  also  increases  outwards^  but  not  quite 

-  ibout  4"  for  the  inner  group,  about  8""  for  the 

havit?   been  preferable  to  have  reckoned   the 

'apiter's  orbit  instead  of  the  ecliptic,  as  that 

-  responsible  for  these  peculiarities, 

A.  a  D,  C. 


^UA  Klft%  ^'VR  i?f  Gemini. — The  early  history  of  the  l^ova 

"  .    k*taf .  Turner,  as  learnt  from  examination  of  the 

d  Harvard,  is  given  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering  in  a 

it  photograph  of  the  region  taken   1903  March  i 

'^  Tiiagnitude  1 1*9,  but  no  trace  of  the  Kova  was 

it\sult  was  found  from  sixty-seven  plates,  the 

Miirch  J,  the  kst  1903  Eeb.  28,  although  nearly 

4.  >-   '     s  u  \\ed  stars  fainter  than  the   twelfth   magnitude. 

V**k4  v**  HKMV  ot'  the»e  photographs  were  taken  in  each  intermediate 

V—         V   ultto  taken  1903  March  2  showed  stars  of  the  ninth 

t  no  trace  of  the  Kova.     The  evenings  of  March  3, 

., ,  ^  o  cloudy,  but  on  a  plate  taken  March  6"^  14^  28*" 

'  i  v>bjoot  ot  the  magnitude  5-08  appears  in  the  given 

i^  .   taken  on   several   later  nights  showed    that   the 

1  i((mhially  diminishiog,  as  is  show^n  in  the  following 

iphic   magnitudes   deduced   from   the  Harvard 


1 

h     m 

1903 

h     m 

^S     3 

<  rr  4 

March 

i3--- 

.       14   52 

7-15 

U  Ji 

< 

9'  S 

14.,  . 

■      H  14 

7-33 

14  38 

S'09 

14... 

16    20 

7*33 

w 

15    '8 

676 

15... 

•      13  44 

7-27 

u 

14  25 

7-06 

15... 

.      14  S3 

7'52 

u 

•      IS  ^5 

7-i6 

25... 

•     13  3^ 

8-OI 

%l^V^  ly  w««  cloudy  and  also  the  early  part  of  March  28. 
V   tfW^Vg-^i'HV^     however,   taken    on    the    latter   date    gave   the 

tor  March  25  given  in  the  above  table  13  deduced 
iphs,  one  of  which  was  taken  with  an  objective 
ik'ly  shows  the  spectra  of  the  Kova  and  of  the 
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adjacent  stars.  Six  bright  lines  are  shown  in  the  spectram  of 
the  Nova,  whose  designations,  assumed  wave-lengths,  and  in* 
tensities,  calling  the  intensity  of  the  Hy  line  lo,  are  as  follows  : — 
H^:,  3889,  i;  He,  3970,  3;  Ha,  4102,  8;  Hy,  4341,  10; 
—  4643,  1 1 ;  Hj3,  4862,  9.  Erom  this  it  appears  that  the 
spectram.  resembles  that  of  Nova  Sagittarli  on  1898  April  19. 
No  dark  lines  are  visible,  but  this  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  small 
dispersion. 

The  same  lines,  and  having  nearly  the  same  intensities,  appeared 
on  similar  photographs  taken  on  March  29,  31,  and  April  i. 
They  also  showed  the  additional  nebula  line  5003,  which  has  the 
intensity  2  or  3  and  is  certainly  brighter  than  Hy^  This  line 
does  not  appear  on  the  plate  taken  March  25,  and  indicates  the 
first  step  in  the  change  into  a  gaseous  nebula.  Three  additional 
bright  lines  were  detected  in  the  later  photographs,  whose 
estimated  wave-lengths  are  about  4176,  4240,  and  4462.  In  the 
other  new  stars  the  appearance  of  line  5003  was  followed  by 
the  diminution  in  intensity  of  the  line  H/3,  and  the  appearance 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  nebula  line  near  HC,  which  finaUy  became 
the  strongest  line  in  the  spectrum. 

The  Spbcteum  of  Magnesium. — Sir  William  and  Lady  Huggiris 
have  been  making  experiments  in  the  laboratory  to  find  under 
what  conditions  the  line  at  \  4481  in  the  spectrum  of  ifiagnesium 
has  the  sharp  narrow  appearance  that  occurs  in  the  spectra  of 
many,  stars,  and  state  their  preliminary  results  in  the  Astrophysical 
Journal  for  March,  which  show  that  the  quantity  and  E.M^. 
of  the  current,  which  acts  during  the  spark  discharge  between  the 
magnesium  poles,  have  only  a  small  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  line,  but  that  the  suddenness  of  the  blow  of  the  discharge 
determines  its  appeairance. 

A  paper  on  the  same  spectrum  by  Mr*  A.  Fowler,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics  at  South  Kensington,  was  read  before  the 
Itoyal  Society  on  March  26.  The  paper  records  the  appearance  of 
faint  lines  at  approximate  wave-lengths  4511*4,4251*0,4106*8, 
and  4018*3  in  the  arc  spectrum  of  magnesium  when  metallic  poles 
are  used.  The  photographs  suggest  that  the  lines  constitiite  a 
regular  series  associated  with  the  much  stronger  series  described 
by  Eydberg,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  calculators. 

SoLAB  PBOMnTEasrcBS. — Dr.  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer  has  made  an 
investigation  to  find  whether  solar  prominences  follow  any  law 
analogous  to  that  which  obtains  as  regards  sun-spots,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  appear  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  in  high  latitudes, 
and  then  as  the  period  goes  on  accumulate  in  regions  nearer  the 
solar  equator.  The  observations  of  prominences  made  by  Prof. 
Tacchini  at  Eome,  and  by  Profs.  Eioco  and  Mascari  at  Catania, 
were  available  for  discussion,  and  from  these  the  percentage 
frequen<^  of  prominence  activity  for  every  ten  degrees  of  solar 
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latitude  was  computed  and  plotted  for  each  year.  Erom  these 
curves  the  author  concludes  thiit  the  centres  of  aetiou  of  pro- 
minence activity  undergo  an  apparently  regular  variation,  and  that 
the  directions  of  motion  of  these  centres  is  from  low  to  high  lati- 
tudesj  the  reverse  of  that  of  spot  regions. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  a  a  mall  research  by  M.  Mascari, 
from  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  solar  prominence* 
and  faculae  are  two  distinct  and  completely  independent 
phenomena. 


A  Vabiable  8taji  of  yeby  Shohi'  Pekiod. — Profs.  Miiller  aod 
Kempf  of  Potstlam,  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  Photometric 
Diirch muster ung,  have  discovered  a  star,  E.A.  9^  36"*  44%  dec. 
+  56°  24''6  (1900),  which  varies  in  magnitude  from  7-9  to  B'6  in 
2  hours.  A  very  complete  series  of  observations  have  been  made 
of  the  star  and  the  whole  period  of  variability  deduced  is 
4^  o*"  1 2'*S,  which  the  authors  think  cannot  be  in  error  by  more 
than  0^5,  Other  variables  of  short  period  are,  two  in  the  cluster 
(iiCentauri,  which  haveperioda  7^  11^-4  and  7''  42°''8  respectively; 
S.  AntlioB,  whose  variation  takes  place  in  7*'  46"^" 8 ;  and  U  Pegasi, 
whos©  period  is  S""  5  9°*  7* 


The  Bbethonian  System  of  Stanuahbizikg  Asthojsomicju. 
Eyepieces*. — A  recent  issue  of  the  Briiish  GptimlJoumal  de- 
scribes  an  "  exceedingly  interesting  paper,''  read  by  Mr,  John 
James  Hall,  of  the  Cottage  Observatory,  8lough,  before  the 
Optical  Society,  Hanover  Square,  on  January  15. 

Briefly  described  the  principle  is  as  follows : — ^The  power  that 
any  eyepiece  g^ves  on  a  i-inch  disc  at  10  inches  therefrom  is  first     _ 
determined.     This  ia  effected  by  means  of  a  httle  wooden  stand,     ■ 
instantly  put  together,  which   aupportii  an  eyepiece  at  the  top,     ■ 
a  white  card   with   the   black  disc   being  placed  below,  where- 
upon a  beautifully -defined  image  of  the  disc  is  seen,  as  it  were,     ■ 
floatiug  above  the  eyepiece,  the  diameter  of  which  is  gauged  by    I 
the  well-known  Berthon  Dynamometer  (which  Mr.  Hall  prefers 
to  call  Ihfnomein'%  or  other  suitable  contrivance,  which  is  laid  on 
and  slid  aloup;  the  eyepiece  till  the  iaiage  of  the  disc  is  in  contact 
with  the  V-shaped  opening  of  the  graduated  dy nameter  (0*010  to 
o'2oo  inch). 

Supposing,  for  example,  the  readin^jj  is  o-iio  inch  (2"794  mm.)- 
This  IS  divided  into  1000,  and  the  quotient,  9*09 1,  la  the 
**  Staudard ''  number,  elsewhere  called  Factor,  which  is  to  be 
engraved  on  the  eyepiece, 

la  order  to  dett^rmine  the  power  of  an  eyepiece  so  marked,  oti 
antf  (ek^ccptf  it  is  simply  necessary  to  multiply  the  focal  length  by 

•  Devised  hv  the  Ute  Rev,  K.  L.  Berthon,  M.A»  luaiij  years  Yicar  of  the 
Abbey  Ch«rcb,  Kornsey,  Hants,  the  original  inwiitor  of  the  screw  propeller, 
Kod  of  the  collapBihle  bout  which  b«ahr>  hi»  naiiMt. 
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that  factor^  and  the  result,  moving  the  decimal  point  one  jplaee  to 
ike  left^  is  the  answer,  ov  power ^  required  ;  thus, 

45  inches  focal  length  =■  p'OQi  X  45  =  409*095, 

and  the  power  is  41. 

Wh^n  testing  high  powers  the  little  disc  is  so  extremely  small 
that  it  is  difficult  to  gauge.  In  that  case  a  2-  or  3-inch  disc  is 
used,  and  the  focal  length  is,  in  addition  (to  the  factor),  multiplied 
thereby,  r.  «.  by  2  or  3  according  to  the  disc  used.  The  result,  in 
either  case,  is  equivalent  to  the  i-inch  disc. 

Mr.  Hall  has  carried  the  matter  far  beyond  the  point  where 
Mr.  Berthon  left  it,  having  computed  Tables  of  Factors  both  for 
inches  and  millimetres,  and  he  has  also  suggested  a  converse  use 
for  the  same.  Say  a  power  of  250  is  required  for  a  telescope  of 
45  inches  focal  length.  Turning  to  the  Table  the  factor  18*5 19, 
corresponding  to  a  dynameter  reading  of  0*054  inch  on  3-inch 
disc,  supplies  the  same  ;  thus, 

18-519  X  3  X45  =  250*0*065 
and 

1 8*5 1 9  X  3  X  72  (the  focus  of  opticians)  =  400*0*104, 

this  being  the  power  to  order.      The  factor  0*729  (1000-7-1*372) 
X  114*298  cm.  and  182*877  cm.  respectively  give  identical  results. 


The  Time  or  South  Afeioa. — It  is  announced  that  the  time  of 
the  meridian  2  hours  east  of  Greenwich  has  been  adopted  for  the 
whole  of  British  South  Africa.  Hitherto  the  time  in  use  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  and  Cape  Colony  was  i^  hours 
&st  on  Greenvnch,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
Bloemfontein  Eailway  Conference  in  1892,  whereas  the  time  used 
in  Natal  was  that  which  has  now  been  adopted  for  all  the  colonies, 
namely,  2  hours  fast  on  Greenwich.  This  alteration  was  proposed 
as  long  ago  as  1895,  and  our  readers  may  remember  some  humorous 
verses  on  this  proposal  which  appeared  in  these  pages  in  1896 
March.  The  adopted  meridian,  it  will  be  noticed,  passes  within 
a  distance  of  a  few  minutes  through  Durban,  Cairo,  and 
St.  Petersburg. 


ThbEnoyclop-ediaBeitannioa  Supplement. — The  new  volumes 
contain  several  articles  of  astronomical  interest,  some  in  the  form 
of  appendices  to  those  in  the  Ninth  Edition,  others  quite  new. 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  who  is  the  Associated  Editor  for 
Astronomy,  contributes  a  long  article  on  Astronomy,  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  recent  advances  in  the  science,  and  also  shorter 
articles  on  Eclipse,  Moon,  Sun,  and  Telescope — the  note  on  the 
Moon  being  devoted  chiefly  to  recent  modiflcations  in  Lunar 
Theory. 

Other  articles  dealing  vnth  instrumental  matters  are : — ^Achro- 
matic Objectives,  by  Charles  S.  Hastings;    Chronographs,  by 
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EeTT.  R  J.  Jervis  Smitli ;  Glass  (Optical,  &c.),  by  Harry  J,  Powell ; 
Sextant,  by  Capt.  A,  Mostyn  Field,  E.N,  And  practical  notes 
on  : — Photography  (Scientific),  by  Sir  William  Abney ;  Photography 
*(Appiu"aUis),  by  J.  Watt^rhouse;  Stellar  Photometry,  hj  ProfetisoV 
Turner ;  Diffraction  Gratings,  by  Professor  Eowland ;  and  an 
article  on  Spectroscopy,  by  Professor  G.  E.  Hale* 

A  useful  directory,  giving  the  Instrumental  Equipment  of  the 
World's  Observatories  is  the  contribntion  of  Dr.  Dreyer  under 
"-'  Observatory*"  Comets  are  dealt  with  by  Professor  H olden ; 
Figure  of  the  Earth  by  R.  Eadau ;  and  Tides  by  Professor  Darwin. 
Biographies  of  Adams,  Airy,  and  Proctor  also  appear  in  the 
volume;  and  on  the  borderland  of  Physics  may  be  mentioned 
contributions  by  Professor  Larmor  on  **  Aether  "  and  *'  Theory  of 
Badiation," 


CoRKECTiONS,— Prof.  Turner's  remarks  at  the  E,  A.  S.  Meeting 
on  March  13,  about  mistakes  made  by  computers,  wore  incorrectly 
reported  in  our  April  number  (page  164).  The  sentence  should 
read :  — "  Four  computers  made  one  mistake  per  hour,  one  com- 
puter made  two  mistakes  per  hour,  and  one  made  a  mistake  in 
two  hours."  Also,  on  p.  166,  Capt.  Noble  is  represented  as  say iag 
that  it  was  124  years  since  Sir  W-  Herschel  found  Uranus  ;  but 
the  speaker  points  out  to  us  that  this  is  clearly  a  misprint  for 
122,  as  it  was  on  1781  March  13  that  the  planet  was  first  detected. 

The  Carnegie  Institution,  which  appears  to  have  large  sums  of 
money  at  command  for  grants  in  aid  of  original  research  work  in 
science,  literature,  or  art,  met  at  Washington  recently  and  granted, 
amoDg  other  sums,  i3?2 1,000  for  astronomy,  of  which  184000  is  to 
be  expended  on  the  Lick  Observatory  in  the  employment  of 
assistants  and  computers. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Southport  in 
September  next.  Prof.  C.  Y*  Boys,  F.E.S.,  will  be  the  President 
of  the  Sections  for  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  with 
Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  P.E,S.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Department  for 
Astronomy  and  Meteorology- 

Mesttion  is  made  in  Pojniktr  Astronomy/  of  a  new  Observatory 
at  Ottawa.  The  chief  instrument  appears  to  he  an  etjuatorial 
refractor  with  a  lens  of  15  inches  aperture  by  Eras  hear,  w^bich 
with  spectroscope,  photographic  doublet,  and  other  accessories  is 
said  to  have  cost  about  $15,000. 

Visitation-Day  at  the  Koyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  will  be 
on  Saturday,  June  6, 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  will  be 
on  Friday,  May  8  ;  of  the  British  Astrouomical  Association  on 
Wednesday,  May  27. 


I 
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From  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 

We  in  Oxford  have  naturally  felt  gratified  that  a  new  star' 
should  have  chosen  us  as  the  medium  of  revelation.  Anything 
more  unexpected  than  a  Nova  offering  itself  as  a  guiding-star  to  a 
mau  about  to  expose  a  plate  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  I  hope 
it  will  be  understood  that  we  have  no  right  to  the  acclamation 
which  would  naturally  follow  a  successful  search.  If  the  discovery 
had  fallen  to  Harvard  (as  it  apparently  might  have  fallen  quite 
naturally  on  the  scrutiny  of  a  plate  taken  on  March  25),  it  would 
have  been  the  legitimate  result  of  a  systematic  search  which  Prof. 
Pickering  has  undertaken  with  immense  courage  and  resource ; 
and  he  might  have  been  justly  proud  of  his  success,  as  he  and 
Mrs.  Fleming  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  many  previous 
successes  in  this  field.  Indeed  they  have  ample  reason  to  com- 
plain of  Fortune  for  robbing  them  of  their  legitimate  spoils,  and 
if  we  could  rise  above  human  nature  for  a  moment,  we  might 
perhaps  feel  sorry  that  we  had  the  good  luck  to  take  that  plate  at 
Oxford  ;  for  it  was  indeed  the  purest  of  accidents.  And  a  curious 
thing  is  that  we  should  never  have  taken  the  photograph  at  all  but 
for  a  hatch  of  had  plates  which  were  supplied  us.  Our  excellent 
plate-makers,  Messrs.  ElHott  Bros.,  who  had  never  given  us  any- 
thing but  complete  satisfaction  before,  in  some  unaccountable  way 
sent  us  a  batch  of  inferior  plates.  We  were  just  then  very  hard 
at  work  trying  to  finish  the  last  hundred  of  our  zone,  and  we  took 
20  or  30  plates  straight  on  end  before  we  found  out  the  trouble, 
including  the  critical  region  6^  30",  +30°.  Had  the  plates  been 
good,  that  region  would  have  been  "  cleared  off.*'  But  on  developing 
the  plates  we  found,  to  our  mortification,  that  they  were  poor  and 
must  be  taken  again.  Messrs.  Elliott  were  deeply  concerned,  and 
supplied  us  with  better  plates  at  once,  and  we  went  over  the  ground 
again,  groaning  at  the  loss  of  time.  Meantime  the  Nova  bad 
blazed  up,  and  appeared  on  the  second  edition  of  the  region  6**  36™, 
4.30°  !  We  all  know  the  old  proverb  about  an  "  ill  wind,"  but  I 
am  indebted  to  Lady  Huggins  for  the  following  apt  Shakspearian 
quotation.     There  is 

some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil 
Would  men  ohservivgly  distil  it  out. 


Up  to  the  present  time  the  chief  question  raised  in  connection 
with  the  Nova  seems  to  be :  — Was  there  a  faint  star  in  its  place 
before  the  outburst?  Dr.  Max  Wolf  had  fortunately  taken 
photographs  of  the  region  on  February  16,  of  which  he  has  sent 
copies  to  the  B.A.S.  and  to  Oxford.  It  was  mentioned  at  the 
R.A.S.  on  April  8  that  on  his  photographs  was  a  faint  "  chain-like  " 
object  extending  as  far  as  the  place  of  the  Nova.  Since  then  we 
have  carefully  measured  the  plate  sent  us  and  find  that  the  object 
does  not  extend  quite  up  to  the  place  of  the  Nova :  it  seems  to 
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stop  sKort  of  it  by  about  6".  Again,  we  learn  tbat  Mr.  Parkbnrst 
bappeucd  to  pbotop^raph  the  region  of  the  Nova  with  the  2-foot 
rejector  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  on  Pebniiiry  21,  and  "au 
object  of  about  the  tifteenth  nmgiiitude  appear;^  at  the  po.sirion  of 
the  Nova  {or  at  least  within  3"  of  if)  on  that  date.'*  With  these 
observations  as  they  stand,  on4?  could  build  up  a  pretty  theory  that 
a  small  star  rushed  with  great  velocity  lo  tiie  place  of  the  Nova 
about  the  end  of  February,  moving^  over  3"  in  the  5  days  between 
February  16  and  21,  and  the  remaining  3"  in  the  time  before  the 
outburst !  But  without  straining  the  facta  at  all,  I  think  it  \\ill 
be  clear  that  these  two  photographs  are  of  imnieDse  ini]iortance, 
and  may  throw  more  tight  on  the  imnrediately  previous  bistorj'  of 
the  Nova  than  we  have  liad  in  any  other  instance.  They  must  be 
most  carefully  studied.  It  may  be  convenient  to  Mr.  Parkhurst 
to  set  down  here  the  best  coordinates  we  have  obtained  as  yet 
from  Dr,  Max  Wolfs  photograph.  Comparing  it  with  a  plate  of 
50""  exposure  taken  at  Oxford  in  April,  we  find  the  small  star 
to  precede  the  Nova  by  5"' 5,  and  to  be  3 "'4  south  of  it. 


WnjLE  on  the  subject  of  Novse,  may  I  be  permitted  to  offer  my 
admiring  congratulations  to  the  Lick  Observatory  generally,  aud 
to  Mr.  PeiTine  in  particidar,  on  their  marvellous  achievement  in 
photographing  the  S2:fecirum  of  the  nehula  surround inij  Nova  Persei'? 
Tndy  astronomers  are  moving  from  strengEh  to  f^trengtli  :  a  few 
mouths  ago  they  were  well  pleased  to  bave  obtained  impressions 
of  the  nebula  itself,  and  now  they  have  its  spectrum.  Equally 
with  the  achievement  we  appreciate  tlie  moderation  with  which 
the  result  and  the  deductions  from  it  are  annonnced  in  fAcJc 
Bulletin^  No,  ^^.  To  quote  the  main  conclusion  :  "  The  preceding 
speclroBCOpic  evidence  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the 
light  of  condenpation  D,  at  least,  is  reflected  light  emitted  by  the 
Nova  at  the  time  of  its  grmiest  brit/htness  ;  but  is  not  strong  enough 
to  establish  this  theory  in  the  face  of  conflicting  indications  already 
pointed  out.''  Personally  I  think  too  much  has  been  made  of  the 
"  conflicting  indications  "  :  but  Mr.  Perrine's  impartial  statement 
appeals  to  all  shades  of  opinion. 


Thekh  is  at  the  present  moment  indeed  all  sorts  of  good  nevi^g 
from  America,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  here.  Some 
time  ago  we  heard  of  a  disaster  from  fire  at  the  Terkes  Observatory: 
it  appears  that  a  ready  Bympathy  made  rather  too  much  of  the 
damage  done  and  already  it  is  nearly  repaired,  thanks  chiefly  to  a 
donation  from  a  lady.  Eesults  of  a  very  satisfactory  kind  are 
being  obtained  with  the  new  spectroheliograph  ;  and  the  Carnegie 
benefaction  has  made  it  possible  to  examine  and  discuss  the  results 
obtained  years  ago  at  the  Kenwood  Observatory.  Of  all  these 
things  we  shall  doubtless  hear  at  length  and  in  due  course  in  the 
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Asfrophysical  Journal,     I  wish  I  had  time  to   apprehend   and 
comment  upon  them  more  fully. 

In  an  excellent  little  book  on  Maps  *  occurs  the  following 
paragraph  (p.  47)  :— 

But  before  globes  come  into  general  use  it  will  be  necessary  for  matters  to 
abolish  that  diabolical  invention  for  misleading  and  puzzling  people,  old  and 
young,  which  is  still  seen  on  most  terrestrial  globes,  and  is  generally  called  the 
line  of  the  ecliptic.  It  would  not  be  one  whit  more  ridiculous  to  pla?e  a  picture 
of  the  Sun  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  Like  the  stonecutter  who  repaired 
the  statue  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  put  garters  on  both  l»»g8,  so  probably 
at  some  early  date  an  ignorant  workman  copied  the  line  from  a  celestial  globe, 
but  how  it  was  ever  allowed  to  remain  is  an  unanswerable  puzzle. 

Can  any  reader  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  this  curious 
custom  ?  How  far  back  it  can  be  traced  I  do  not  know.  The 
ecliptic  is  on  Malby's  Terrestrial  Globe  dated  1 845  ;  and  the  other 
day  I  found  a  pair  of  old  globes  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  of  which 
tho  celestial  was  dated  1740,  with  the  name  Johan  Senex.  The 
terrestrial  has  no  name  or  date,  though  it  is  presumably  of  the 
same  date  and  by  the  same  maker ;  and  it  has  the  ecliptic  on  it. 


Wb  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  about  Eadium  lately.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Sir  William  Crookes  announced  at  a  scientitic  dinner 
that  he  had  just  received  a  quotation,  by  telegram,  for  the  most 
expensive  substance  in  the  market.  Bromide  of  Eadium,  the  price 
quoted  being  8«.  per  milligramme ;  so  that  it  would  take  our 
national  debt  to  buy  two  tons  of  it,  if  there  are  two  tons  on  this 
Earth. 


Thehe  are  probably  few  examiners  who  have  not  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  one  or  more  of  the  questions  set  by  them  to  be 
incorrect.  To  get  another  competent  person  to  go  through  the 
paper,  though  always  advisable,  is  not  always  a  safeguard. 
Perhaps  when  the  examinees  who  suffer  come  to  be  themselves 
examiners  they  will  be  more  lenient  towards  these  slips;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  slips  cause  endless  trouble,  and  can  be 
often  avoided  if  proper  care  is  exercised.  It  is  no  doubt  a  good 
thing  for  examiners  to  hear  sometimes  about  these  little  blunders, 
and  I  therefore  reproduce  part  of  a  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  one  such  mistake  which  crept  into  a  paper : — 

Had  it  not  been  rather  a  serious  matter  I  should  not  have  troubled  you.  I 
^as  asked  by  a  friend  to  help  his  daughter  in  Mathematics  for  the  London  B.Sc. 
•  •  .  She  brought  me  some  collections  of  examination  papers  and  asked  me 
^  go  through  with  her  those  siven  to  candidates  at  the  last  examination.  One 
qQestion  was  this : — "  Prove  Uiat  on  the  Arctic  Circle  the  sidereal  time  of  sun- 
n«e  is  6  hours  from  the  summer  to  the  winter  solstice."  ...  I  told  her  I 
felt  sure  it  must  be  wrong,  but  dare  hardly  trust  myself.  To  doubt  or  impugn 
^e  accuracy  of  a  London  University  Examiner  is  such  a  dreadful  thing,  and 
*«•  Grundy  would  believe  in  an  examiner  if  he  had  said  3X5=17.    Almost 

'Maps:  their  Uses  and  Construction.*    By  G.  J.  Morrison.     London: 
■B- Stanford,  1902.     (2nd  edition.) 
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directly  after  my  letter  lo  ynn  liail  been  ported,  I  lot>keci  at  the  last  calendar 
(ju?t  out).  Ther-e  I  found  what  would  have  rendered  toy  letter  to  yoQ  uu- 
jicccpsiirw  Instead  of  the  three  words  imderlinetl  as  mt  in  tbe  paper  given  to 
the  mndidutes  nt  the  excinaiiiatioti  iibove.  there  appeared,  in  the  eatendar,  the 
wortls  A  iff  arctic,  vorihcrn,  and  malhern  \  Ttiat  makes  everything  right.  The 
error  m  the  examimUiun  |jap<»r  eoiild  not  have  been  a  prhiters  error.  Not  even 
the  compositor  wlifj  turned  Dean  Slanley'a  ''halo  of  the  bnrningj  busb  *'  into 
'*boru  of  the  bnrnin;^  beast"  would  have  made  sneh  alterations  an  those  in  tlio 
esaniinnltun  paper.  Just  about  Hie  same  date  there  appears  in  the  Cambridge 
11  iglier  Loeal  Piiper  the  following!  : — *'  If  Vemts  f^m'-fi  at  miduiykt  on  Jum  22, 
fintl  ire  position  in  the  epliptio  and  the  time  of  setting." 

.     ,     ,     It  is  a  moat  serioua  thing  for  examitiees  to  have  inaecmmte  pa  peril 
set  before  them. 


Whex  Lewis  Carroll  died  in  1898  1  ventttred  to  jcrive  in  these 
notes  !i  few  samples  of  bis  parody  ou  Euclid,  which  were  then  out 
of  print  (nee  Ohsermfonf,  Jiitie  1898,  p.  2^$),  The  whole  parody 
has  been  reprinted  since  his  deatli,  and  is  doubtless  well  known  to 
most  readers.  The  following  doeuinent  came  into  my  hands  the 
other  day,  and  one  ^ood  reason  for  publishing  it  without  delay  is 
that  Euclid  is  coiug  so  rapi<lly  out  of  fashion  that  presently  no 
one  will  be  able  to  understand  the  allusions : — 

Lodjinff  House  Geometry.  (By  an  Oxford  Peruser  of  Eudid  in  the 
onijitmi  Jl{ii\  where  tlm pirmtaes  heim^  f/oot/,  the  major  alter- 
coitions  clearly  followed,  and  these  ex  postal  at  iojis  acconlingly 
rrjidrto  creih'  contain  a  good  deal  of  JSonnd  Loip'c) 

L  Be/imfinn^, 

t.  All  Ltidging  house?  are  the  same  Lodgijig  houise. 

1.  Lodgera  in  the  Bame  lodging  house,  and  on  the  aame  flat,  are  equal  to  each 
other. 

3.  A  Single  Room  is  that  which  hag  no  part(ition)a,  &nd  no  magnitude, 

4.  When  ail  the  othor  Rooms  of  a  Lodging  house  are  taken,  a  Single  Room 
is  saitl  to  be  a  Double  Room* 

5.  A  Landlady  is  a  Parallelogrttni,  or  other  plane  oblong  angular  ^gure, 
which  eannot  be  deseribed,  and  which  is  eqaal  to  anything. 

6.  A  \Vrangle  ia  the  Disinelination  of  two  Lodgers  to  each  other  which  muet 
logyther  but  ure  nut  on  the  same  ilat, 

II-  PoMuIafe^  and  Prop(miian». 

1.  Any  two  mmU  m  a  Lodging  house  are  together  less  than  a  squarc-uitfal. 

2.  A  ]jie  is  a  conatant  qiismuty,  and  may  be  produced  any  number  of  tinier. 

3.  The  c;lothes  of  a  Lodging  han.^e,  though  produced  ever  so  far  both  ways, 
IF  ill  not  meet. 

4..  The  Landlady  of  a  Lodging  huuse  may  be  reduced  to  her  lowest  Terms  by 
a  series  of  propositluus. 

5.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  opposite  end*  of  a  Lodging  house,  passing  through 
atl  I  he  Ruoms  in  turn,  then  Bhall  the  Stove-pipe  which  warms  the  Lodgers  lie 
jilong  that  line. 

6.  On  the  same  Bill,  and  on  the  same  side  of  it,  there  will  always  be  two 
charges  for  (lie  same  thing. 

7.  If  thert*  be  two  lodgeri  on  the  same  flat,  and  the  amount  of  aide  of  the  one 
tx*  equiil  to  the  amount  of  tfie  other  each  to  each.aud  the  Wrangle  between  one 
Lodger  and  the  Landlady  be  equal  to  ttie  Wrangle  between  the  Landlady  and 
the  other  Lodger,  then  aliall  the  Weekly  BilU  of  the  two  Lodgers  tw  o.^jual  *l*o, 
each  to  each.  For  iC  not,  let  one  Bill  bo  the  greater,— then  the  other  Bill  is 
less  than  it  might  have  been,  which  i&  absurd  I 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EOYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1903  May  8. 

Prof.  H.  H.  TuKNEK,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries :  F.  W.  Dyson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
E.  T.  Whittakbe  M.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Whittaker.  Sixty-six  presents  have  been  received  since 
the  date  of  the  last  Meeting,  and  among  them  the  following  call 
for  special  notice  : — '  Guide  du  Calculateur/  by  J.  Boccardi,  of 
the  Catania  Observatory,  presented  by  the  Author ;  '  Katalog  von 
2417  Sternen,'  by  F.  Bidschof,  presented  by  the  Author ;  Vol.  I. 
of  the  '  Publications  of  the  Heidelberg  Astrophysical  Observatory : 
Galilee  et  Marius,'  by  J.  A.  C.  Oudemans  and  J.  Bosscha ;  and 
pr.  Wislicenus  has  sent  us  the  fourth  volume  of  his  *  Astronom- 
ischen  Jahresbericht.' 

The  President.  I  have  an  announcement  of  some  importance  to 
make  to  the  Fellows.  For  many  years  the  Society  has  not  had  any 
Honorary  Members.  In  the  year  1835  *^'^  Honorary  Members 
were  elected,  Miss  Caroline  Herschel  and  Mrs.  Somerville.  Miss 
Caroline  Herschel  survived  until  1848,  and  Mrs.  Somerville  until 
1872.  The  only  other  Honorary  Member  the  Society  has  ever  had 
was  Miss  Sheepshanks,  who  was  elected  in  1862,  and  who  died  in 
1876,  since  which  time  we  have  not  been  accustome'd  to  see  the 
name  of  any  Honorary  Member  on  our  list  of  Fellows.  This 
afternoon  the  Council  have  elected  as  Honorary  Members  Lady 
Huggins  and  Miss  Agnes  Clerke.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that 
there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  claims  of  these 
ladies  and  those  of  our  original  Honorary  Members.  Lady 
Huggins  has  been  associated  with  the  work  of  her  husband  as 
Miss  Caroline   Herschel  was  associated  with   the   work  of  her 
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brother.  Sir  William  Huggins  has  been  accustomed  to  apeak  of 
tlif  work  done  by  the  two  as  their  joint  work  without  any  attempt 
to  separate  the  individual  claims,  and  we  naturally  accept  that 
tt^Htiiiiony  to  tliB  great  efficiency  o^'  the  work  done  by  Lady 
lln^gin«.  The  work  of  Miss  Agm^s  Clerife  is  similar  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Homerville,  lying  in  the  domain  of  Bcientilie  writing :  and  T 
may  say,  with  reference  to  her  last  work,  it  is  not  merel}'^  an 
astronomical  history,  but  a  work  of  actual  constructive  thinking  in 
our  science.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  aay  no  more  to  recommend  to 
your  good  wishes  these  two  ladies,  and  that  you  will  approve  the 
decision  of  the  Council  taken  in  regard  to  them.     {Applause.) 

Mf,  Ihfson  then  read  a  paper  by  the  BeiK  ^S.  J.  Johnson  on  '"A 
Possible  Cause  of  the  Moon's  Obscuration  on  April  it,"  which 
suggested  that  the  cause  of  the  unusual  darkness  of  the  eclipsed 
portion  of  the  Moon  was  due  to  the  presence  of  volcanic  dust  in 
our  atmosphere^  emanating  from  the  explosionB  in  the  Wt*st 
Indies. 

The  Prcsidmi.  We  have  two  impers  from  the  Royal  Observfi- 
tory,  one  on  double  stars  and  one  on  sun-spot^*,  and  1  will  ask 
Mr.  Lewis  to  give  us  an  accDunt  of  the  paper  on  double  sturs. 

Mr.  Lnvis,     This  paper  consis^ts  almost  entirely  of  figures,  and 
does  ntit  lend  itself  very  much  to  reading  ;  it  is  also  a  subject 
that  hns  been  nof^lectod   by  English  ajstronomers  at  the  present 
time,  partly  because  it  is  generally  thought  that  while  we  are 
observing  at  Greenwich  with  the  28-ineh  it  is  absolutely  useless    fl 
fur  anyone  else  to  work  with  a  small  inatrunient.     That  is  quite  s     ■ 
fallacy,  and  by  reason  of  it  we  are  really  obliged  to  observe  some 
stars   at  (ireenwieh  which   ought  t^o  be  observed    by  a   smaller     ^ 
itifitnuiient.     This  paper  is  the  result  of  a  year's  work  in  1902  oIl     ■ 
four  observers —Mr.    Bryant,  Mr,  Bowyer,  and  Mr.  Furner  and 
myself.     We  each  take  up  a  certain  number  of  stars,  and  some  of 
the  stars  are  observed  by  all.     Amongst  them,  of  course,  there  will 
be   stars  which    the  Society  has  heard  of   many  times,   such   as 
^  Equulei,  which  we  have  observed  generally  on  the  same  evening 
as    *:   Pegasi.     They    are    very   much    alike,      [Bhick board.]      In 
observing  double  stars  we  supposti  the  principal  star   hxed,  and 
meivsnre  the  position  of  the  smaller  star  with  respect  to  the  lar^^er 
star*     In  the  case  of  5  Etjuutei  and  k  Pegasi  the  magnitudes  are 
80  nearly  alike  that  it  is  difSoult  to  tell  the  difference,  and  conse- 
queutly  an  ambiguity  may  arise  in  the  period  through  placing  the 
stars  in  the  wrong  quadnmt.     In  the  ca^e  of  ^  Equulei  [black- 
l>oai\i]  this  is  the  apparent  orbit  of  the  smaller  star  round  a  larger 
one,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  distance  is  between  thi'ee-tenths    ■ 
and  four-tenths  of  a  second  of  arc,  and  that  when  the  star  gets  here    I 
[blackboard]^  very  closr,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  it,  the 
sejiiiratiou   beinij[^  less  than  a   tenth  of  a  second.     Here  also  the 
relative  motion  is  very  quick,  and  the  only  guide  t^  the  tpiadrant 
is  the  difference  of  magnitude,  which,  as  I  have  said,  cannot  be 
detectetl  in  the  case  of  ^  Et|uulei,     Hence  the  period  may  be  1 1| 
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or  5*7  years.  At  tbe  Lick  Observatory  and  at  Greenwich  we  have 
observed  it  from  here  down  to  here  [blackboard],  a  year's  motion 
which  does  not  give  us  anything  conclusive,  and  the  star  will  have 
to  be  followed  for  another  five  years.  In  the  case  of  k  Pegasi  we 
have  made  such  continuous  observations  as  to  be  certain  that  the 
period  is  ii^  years.  At  Greenwich  alone  we  have  observed  it 
from  this  point  [blackboard],  right  through  here  (the  first  quadrant), 
to  its  elongation,  and  through  the  third  quadrant  to  its  present 
position,  and  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  it.  The  largest  distance 
measured  in  either  case  is  three-tenths  of  a  second  of  are ;  but 
that  does  not  represent  what  I  may  call  the  hardness  of  the 
observation,  because  the  two  companions  are  about  the  same 
magnitude. 

There  is  another  star  which  we  sometimes  observe,  of  a  different 
class,  and  that  is  the  star  known  as  /3  733.  Prof.  Burnham  dis- 
covered it  in  1878,  and  our  last  observation  placed  it  there  [black- 
board], and  it  has  been  followed  right  away  round.  The  magni- 
tudes are  about  6  and  ii| ;  and  as  the  separation  is  only  about 
seven-tenths  of  a  second  of  arc,  this  star  is  more  difficult  than 
either  of  the  others.  * 

There  is  another  star  which  we  have  observed,  and  is  known  to 
double-star  observers  as  e  HydrsB  AB  [blackboard].  In  1878 
Schiaparelli  found  a  small  star  about  three-tenths  of  a  second  away 
from  the  large  star.  That  star  has  gone  round  through  the  third 
and  fourth  quadrants  [blackboard],  and  in  these  measures  we  have 
observed  it  in  the  first  quadrant  [blackboard],  and  I  see  to-day, 
from  the  Lick  Observatory,  that  it  has  got  round  into  the  second 
quadrant,  where  it  was  in  1878.  This  shows  the  importance  of 
constantly  observing  tliese  stars.  [Blackboard.]  It  will  make  it 
a  i5|-year  period  star.  Thus  in  e  Hydras  we  have  a  most 
interesting  quadruple  system. 

There  is  another  star  which  seems  to  want  a  little  explanation 
as  to  why  we  observe  it  so  much  at  Greenwich,  viz.  70  Ophiuchi, 
a  pair  which  at  the  present  time  is  separated  one  and  a  half  seconds. 
It  is  an  easy  star  to  measure,  and  it  is  not  one  which  we  should,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  take  up ;  but  when  Mr.  Bowyer  commenced 
measuring  it  in  1896,  Dr.  See  had  already  pointed  out  that  its 
motion,  instead  of  being  even,  was  really  a  wavy  motion,  and 
Mr.  Bowyer  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  could  per- 
sistently observe  this  star  through  a  number  of  years.  He  manages 
to  get  from  12  to  16  observations  during  the  four  summer 
months,  so  that  from  1896  he  has  a  series  of  between  80  and  100 
observations,  and  in  a  year's  measures  you  can  see  the  decrease  in 
the  distance.  By  the  time  Mr.  Bowyer  is  as  old  as  I  am  he  will 
have  a  very  fine  set  indeed. 

Mr,  Maw.  I  should  like  to  say  how  very  glad  I  am  that  this 
work  has  been  taken  up  at  Greenwich  in  the  manner  it  has  been. 
Many  years  ago  we  did  a  lot  of  very  important  work  of  this  kind 
in  this  country,  but  it  died  out,  and  tbe  Americans,  availing  them- 
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selves  oE  their  superior  instrumental  equipment,  took  the  lead,  and 
the  more  important  pairs  were  not  observed  here  at  all.  Now  I 
think  we  are  recovering  our  position  amongst  the  double-star 
observers  of  the  world.  The  paper  just  brought  before  us  shows 
what  excellent  work  is  being  done  at  Greenwich,  and  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  I  think  we  ought  all  to  congratulate  ourselves. 

Mr,  J,  H,  Haslam.  Can  the  Astronomer  Eoyal  give  us  any 
idea  of  the  probable  distance  of  the  stars  from  one  another,  or 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  speed  at  which  they  must  be  moving  ? 

The  Astronomer  Royal,  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
answer  a  question  of  that  sort.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the 
parallax  of  the  star,  which  is  only  known  for  comparatively  few 
stars.  I  might  observe,  wdth  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  great  attention  he  has  given  to  this 
subject  for  a  good  many  years  past.  Ho  started  in  1893  with  a 
13-inch  refractor,  mounted  on  a  rather  shaky  mounting,  and  he 
and  those  working  with  him,  as  I  think  the  Fellows  will  recognize, 
have  obtained  excellent  results.  In  connection  with  his  reference 
to  the  need  of  observations  with  smaller  instruments  to  supplement 
those  which  are  made  with  large  instruments,  such  as  that  at 
Greenwich,  I  would  remark  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  stars 
which  are  rather  difficult  to  observe  visually  even  with  a  large 
instrument,  but  which  can  be  much  better  and  more  accurately 
observed  by  photography,  and  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  at  pains  to  make 
a  list  of  such  stars,  of  which  some  photographs  have  been  obtained 
at  Greenwich.  He  mentioned  to  me  in  particular  the  case  of 
€  Hydrse,  which  has  a  faint  companion  at  a  considerable  distance, 
which  can  be  photographed  very  well,  and  more  accurate  measures 
of  its  position  obtained  in  that  way  than  can  be  secured  by  visual 
observation. 

Dr.  Ramhaut.  I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  this  work,  and  to  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Maw  in 
congratulating  the  Astronomer  Eoyal  and  the  Greenwich  staff  on 
the  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking.  It  is  refreshing  to  be 
reminded  by  Mr.  Lewis  that  there  is  still  so  much  scope  for  smaller 
instruments  in  this  particular  line.  1  think  there  was  an  idea  in 
many  quarters  that,  in  view  of  the  large  instruments  now  engaged 
upon  double  stars,  the  measures  made  with  limited  apertures  were 
not  of  so  much  importance  as  they  would  have  been  in  former 
years.  It  reminds  me  of  the  anecdote  which  I  have  come  across 
recently  in  Prof.  Burnham's  general  catalogue  of  double  stars, 
where  he  describes  Sir  James  South  standing  among  the  ruins  of 
his  telescope  and  lamenting  the  chances  he  had  lost  of  making 
discoveries  amongst  the  double  stars.  And  when  a  friend  pointed 
out  to  him  that  he  might  still  have  it  re-erected,  «nd  the  mounting 
constructed  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  notions,  and  begin 
all  over  again,,  he  remarked,  '*  No,  it  is  too  late ;  Struve  has 
explored  the  whole  field  and  gathered  the  harvest."  I  think 
the  lists  which  Mr.  Hussey,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  has  been 
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publishing  from  time  to  time  show  that  there  is  still  in  this  direction 
a  great  field  for  enterprise.  Mr.  Lewis  spoke  of  measuring  stars 
down  to  dose  on  one-tenth  of  a  second.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lewis  can 
tell  us  what  is  the  least  distance  he  has  succeeded  ia  measuring 
with  the  28-inch,  because,  of  course,  a  tenth  of  a  second  would  be 
rather  below  the  theoretical  limit  corresponding  to  the  aperture. 

Mr,  J,  E,  Evans,  I  think  it  would  be  furthering  the  interests 
of  double-star  work  if  we  could  have  a  list  of  the  stars  suitable  for 
observation  by  a  small  telescope,  so  that  those  who  use,  say,  an 
8-inch  telescope  could  do  useful  work.  I  feel  sure  at  present  we 
are  only  frittering  away  our  time  in  observing  stars  of  no  value. 
If  instructions  were  given  to  us  as  to  those  stars  which  we  should 
observe,  and  some  guidance  were  to  be  given  as  to  how  we  could 
correct  our  work,  it  would  be  an  advantage.  I  have  tried  to  do  a 
little  myself,  but  I  have  been  rather  nervous  about  it  because  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  am  on  the  right  line  or  no. 

Mr.  W,  W.  Bryant  The  reason  why  the  large  instrument  is 
not  available  for  the  wider  stars  is  that  the  ordinary  power  is  so 
great  that  you  cannot  be  certain  that  you  will  see  both  stars  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  available  for 
wider  stars, 

The  Astronomer  Royal.  I  would  point  out  that  in  the  first 
account  of  the  observations  of  Capella  there  was  a  statement  given 
in  the  particular  case  of  a  star  with  its  two  components  moving 
in  a  straight  line,  that  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Lewis  observed  the 
star  shortly  before  and  after  passing  the  periastron,  with  the 
result  that  the  distance  at  the  dates  must  have  been  something 
under  o"'oS  ;  but  of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  stars  were 
not  separated — it  was  only  a  distinct  elongation  that  was  seen. 
Therefore  it  may  be  taken  that  a  separation  of  distance  of  less  than 
©"•05  is  perceptible  with  the  28-inch  refractor. 

Mr,  Lewis.  The  star  which  the  Astronomer  Eoyal  means  is 
Struve  1728.  On  that  occasion  we  thought  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  we  could  be  right,  but  we  looked  at  the  ephemeris 
which  Dr.  See  got  out,  and  we  found  our  measures  were  quite 
correct.  But  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  difficulty  is  not  so 
great  as  it  looks,  the  components  being  equal.  You  can  do 
anything  when  the  components  are  equal.  It  is  when  there  is 
a  little  difference  in. magnitude  that  the  difficulty  comes  in.  We 
could  just  separate  a  pair  whose  distance  is  o"*i3  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  with  the  Lick  telescope,  their  theoretical  limit  is  o"'i3, 
but  they  can  manage  o"'i.  But  in  the  case  of  stars  like  k  Fegasi 
we  can  measure  o"'oS. 

The  President.  Before  passing  to  the  second  paper  from  the 
Eoyal  Observatory  we  might  ask  Mr.  (>ookson,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  Cape,  where  he  has  been  spending  two  years,  to 
teU  us  anything  of  interest  in  connection  with  his  work  at  the 
Cape  Observatory. 

Mr.  Coohaon  said  that  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  the  Cape 
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Oljservatory  was  occupied  in  making  and  reducing  obsenatioris  of 
the  satellites  ol  Jupiter,  the  ohject  being  to  obtain  corrections  to 
the  elements  of  the  orbits  of  the  four  satellites.  There  were  made 
with  the  Uirge  7-iuch  helio meter  rather  more  than  a  thousand 
observations  of  the  mutual  distances  and  position-angles  of  the 
satellites  during  the  oppositions  of  190J  and  1902.  The  reduction 
timl  discussion  of  this  umterial  involved  long  aud  laborious  campy- 
tations^  but  good  progress  was  beiog  made  with  it,  thougii  at  the 
present  stage  do  definite  numerical  results  could  be  given.  By 
combining  these  observations  with  a  similar  series  made  by  {Sir 
Bavid  Gill  in  189 1,  a  good  delenninatioii  of  the  constant  Jh\  de- 
pending on  the  equatorial  iiatteuing  of  Jupiter,  could  be  derived 
from  the  motion  during  the  interval  1 891-1 902  of  the  node  of  the 
second  satellite  ;  a  rough  preliminary  computation  showed  that  it 
required  a  correction  amounting  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  itself* 
Be.sifles  the  visual  observations  a  series  of  45  photographs  had  been  ■ 
obtained  with  the  astrographie  telescope ;  each  plate  had  six  images  ■ 
of  Jupiter  and  its  system  o£  satellites.  AU  these  were  completely 
measured  by  his  friend  Mr*  Liiwingerand  himself  with  theliepsold 
measuring-iustnmients  at  the  Cape  Observatory.  The  scjile-vahie 
of  the  plates  was  to  be  determined  from  a  pair  of  standard  stars 
on  each  plate,  and  the  orientation  from  trails  of  the  satellites 
themselves. 

Two  complete  sets  of  observations  of  a  Centauri,  one  in  distance, 
the  other  in  position-angle^  were  also  made  with  the  7-inch  helio- 
meter  for  the  determination  of  its  parallax.  The  reference-stars 
were  the  same  a«  those  used  by  8ir  David  Gill  and  l>r»  Elkiri  in 
their  observations  mad©  some  years  ago  with  the  4-inch  heliometer. 
The  reduction  of  this  series  had  not  yet  been  commenced.  There 
was  not  much  time  to  do  anything  more  at  the  Cape. 

Sir  Eohert  Ball.     I  should  like  to  express  the  pleasure  which 
is  generally  felt  amongst  the  Meiubers,  aud  to  ofter  our  hearty    ■ 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Cookson  on  Ids  reappearance  amongst  us,    I 
especially  when  he  comes  freighted  with  such  a  valuable  cargo  as 
the  quantity  of  work  he  has  brought  with   him.     This  work  on 
Jupiter's  sateUites  will,  J  have  00  iloubt,  be  of  the  very  greatest 
possible  value,  and  it  is  very  interesting  for  us  to  think  that  besitles 
Mr,  Cooksoivs  investigations  of  the  orbit  of  these  satellites  and  uf 
the  various  constants  connected  with  iJupiter^s  system  there  is  also 
in  progi-e^s  Prof.  Sauifison^s  w  ork  at  Durham  on  the  same  subject. 
So  itiT  from  these  two  \^orks  being  competitive  investigations  they 
may  be  rcgartled  as  complementary,  because  Prof.  Sampson's  v\  ork 
is  based  u\)on  eclipses  of  the  satellites.     It  is  founded  upon  Prof. 
Piekeriug'i>  beautiful  photometric  method,  which  gives  the  required 
moment  with  an  accumcy  ien  tiuies  as  great  as  is  possible  with  the 
ordinary  method  of  observing  eclipses.     It  should  also  be  noted 
that  these  ohservatiens  related  to  portions  of  the  orbits  which 
were   not   accessible  ti>   Blr.  Cookson's   methods.     The  works  of 
Prof,  Sampson  and  of  Mr.  Cookson  are,  therefore,  snp piemen lary. 
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and  will  be  of  great  tissistance  in  dynamical  astronomy.  I  am  sure 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  back  Mr.  Cookson  to  this  country.  He 
did  not  state  the  value  of  the  parallax  of  a  Centauri  which  results 
from  his  investigations,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  when  he  has 
made  his  reduction  what  is  the  distance  of  our  next  neighbour  in 
the  sidereal  heavens.  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  join  in  thanking 
Mr.  Cookson  for  his  communication. 

The  President.  There  is  one  difference  between  the  observations 
to  be  discussed  by  Prof.  Sampson  and  by  Mr.  Cookson— the 
observations  at  Harvard  extend  over  a  long  period.  No  doubt 
two  years  is  a  long  time  for  Mr.  Cookson  to  be  away  from  us,  but 
that  is  a  short  period  in  the  case  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  When 
Mr.  Cookson  was  speaking  of  the  difference  between  his  first  year 
and  his  second,  it  crossed  my  mind  that  the  difference  was  that 
between  war  and  peace,  but  Mr.  Cookson  soon  made  it  clear  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  so  small  a  matter  as  our  relation  with 
the  Boers — it  was  our  relation  to  the  orbit  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  which  had  undergone  change :  and  such  changes  may  be 
followed  not  only  for  two  years,  but  through  the  whole  revolution 
of  Jupiter ;  and  the  Harvard  observations  do  actually  cover  this 
period.  I  will  ask  you  to  extend  your  thanks  to  Mr.  Cookson  for 
his  interesting  communication. 

The.  Astronomer  Royal.  I  have  not  much  to  say  on  the  two 
sun-spot  papers.  (Described  two  diagrams  on  the  wall.)  These 
two  papers  are  extensions  of  papers  published  in  1888,  which 
gave  the  results  obtained  at  Greenwich  from  the  beginning  of 
taking  photographs  of  the  Sun  in  1873  up  to  1888,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  to  continue  these  and  to  exhibit  these 
diagrams  showing  the  results  up  to  date.  There  is  now  a  period 
of  29  years  available  up  to  the  end  of  1902.  These  are  two 
distinct  papers.  In  the  first  (pointing  to  diagram)  the  distribution 
of  the  spots  in  latitude  north  and  south  of  the  Sun's  equator  is 
showu.  The  black  areas  show  the  mean  value  of  the  spot-area 
for  the  year  for  each  degree  of  latitude.  This  diagram  brings  out 
pretty  clearly  Sporer's  law  that  as  the  spots  diminish  to  the  sun- 
spot  minimum,  the  outburst  goes  down  to  the  equator.  (Described 
diagram.)  We  have  here  1  hree  minima  concerned  and  two  maxima. 
Those  are  the  broad  phenomena,  but  there  are  other  things  which 
appear  to  come  out  from  a  study  of  these.  One  interesting  point 
is  the  difference  in  the  distribution  of  spots  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres.  In  the  tables  are  given  annual  statistics 
for  each  degree  of  latitude  which  can  be  discussed  fully.  In  the 
other  diagram  the  amount  of  spotted  area  is  shown  from  1873  to 
1902  for  faculae,  umbra)  (or  nuclei),  and  whole  spots,  and  for  com- 
parison with  them  the  diurnal  ranges  for  magnetic  declination, 
horizontal  force,  and  vertical  force.  The  broad  fact  comes  out 
that  in  the  solar  phenomena  and  in  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
elements  the  minima  for  sun-spots  correspond  to  the  minima  for 
magnetic  movement  and  the  maxima  to  the  maxima  for  magnetic 
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movement.  More  may  also  come  out  in  coaipaTing  the  minor 
discordances  wliicli  appear.  We  have  now  a  period  of  29  years 
for  comparison,  aod  these  may  suffice  to  show  something 
interesting. 

lh\  W*  J'  S,  Lockyer*  I  shouM  like  to  congratulate  the 
Astronomer  Royal  on  the  completion  of  this  laborious,  though 
very  important,  reduction  ^vhich  he  coninietioed  some  years  ago* 
1  thiuk  a  study  of  the  interesting  diagrams  befcjre  us  will  eliminate 
ntany  erroneous  ideas  which  have  existed  in  our  minds  regarding 
the  distribution  of  tlie  spotted  regions  on  the  Snn*ij  surface  in 
regard  to  heliograpbic  Jatitudi'. 

The  general  idea  about  the  epot-xontjs  is  that  spots  begin  in  a 
zone  in  high  latitudes  (about  ±30°  to  ±Z5'^)^  ^^^^  t^^i*  ^lone 
gradually  approaches  the  equator  until  the  npota  vanish  about 
latitude  +5%  the  new  cycle  commencing  again  in  +35°-  Kow 
a  glance  at  this  diagram  shows  that  this  is  far  from  correct, 
because  somf^times  there  are  two  and  occasionally  three  spot-zones 
in  existence  in  one  hemisphere  at  one  moment.  Take  the  case  of 
the  year  1S93,  when  you  have  three  Kones.  The  curves  of  Sporer 
are  therefore  very  misleading,  for  hy  taking  the  mean  position  of 
several  spot-zones  you  arrive  at  a  latitude  in  whicli  spots  may  not 
exist  at  all ! 

In  the  reduction  and  discussion  of  this  sun-spot  area  work 
}'ou  have  to  treat  the  original  observations  in  grt^at  detail,  working 
with  zones  of  the  solar  surface  5  to  10  degrees  in  width,  and  such 
a  diagram  as  that  which  we  have  before  us  shows  exactly  the  way 
in  which  this  should  be  done.  At  the  Solar  Physics  Observatory 
we  have  just  completed  a  discussion  of  the  solar  prominences  for 
every  10°  in  latitude,  and  this  shows  a  beautiful  distribution, 
there  being  sometimes  four  and  sometimes  six  zones  of  prominences 
at  one  moment  on  the  solar  disc. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  an  examination  of  the  spot-zones  in 
connection  with  these  will  prove  very  valuable  for  the  study  of 
the  solar  atmospheric  circulation. 

Di\  A.  A,  Umnhaut  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Observations  of 
vStars  Occulted  by  the  Moon  during  the  Eclipse  of  1903,  April  11," 
The  opportunity  offered  by  the  eclipse  ot  April  iitk  hist  was 
utilised  by  us  at  the  Badcliffe  Observatory  for  observing  some 
faint  stars  during  the  greatest  phase  of  the  eclipse-  1  was  working 
with  the  iS-inch  telescope  of  the  new  24-inch  equatorial.  These 
are  practically  the  first  obsenations  which  we  have  made  with  this 
instrnment.  One  of  my  a^ssistants,  Mr.  E^Jbinson,  was  also 
occupied  in  this  work  with  me,  and  was  stationed  at  the  lo-inch 
equatorial.  Por  these  observations  we  used  the  useful  list  of  stars 
compiled  by  Mr.  Crommehn  and  |}ublished  in  the  Ohservatorif 
Magazine.  The  times  of  observation  as  observed  by  me  were 
recorded  on  the  chronograph  with  which  the  ne^A'  instrument  is 
connected,    while   Mr.   Bobinson    observed   by   the   eye-and-enr 
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method.  The  observations  agree  very  well.  I  may  be  permitted, 
perhaps,  to  write  down  the  differences  of  our  observed  times,  to 
show  how  far  they  agree.  [Blackboard.]  In  making  these 
observations  I  was  obliged  to  use  the  breech-end  of  the  1 8-inch 
guiding-telescope,  bat  though  the  instrument  is  now  practically 
complete  I  have  been  furnished  with  only  one  eyepiece  suitable 
for  this,  and  its  magnifying-power,  which  is  257,  is  too  high 
for  this  class  of  work.  For  this  reason  one  or  two  re-appearances 
were  missed.  The  difference  between  my  results  and  those  of 
Mr.  Eobinson  are  as  follows : — There  were  six  stars  observed  by 
both  of  us,  and  the  differences  are  as  follows:  —  o'*2,  -i-i**2, 
+o''3»  +o'*S>  +o''3>  +o*'2.  We  have  both  observed  a  peculiarity 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  second  of  these.  I  have  noted 
that  it  "  seemed  to  hang  on  the  limb,"  while  Mr.  Eobinson  writes, 
"The  star's  faint  image  impinged  within  the  partially  illuminated 
limb  before  disappearing.  Observation  rather  difficult ;  time 
uncertain,  i"."  Our  experience  of  the  colour  of  the  Moon  agreed 
very  closely  with  what  Mr.  Johnson  has  described.  It  seemed  to 
us  to  be  a  particularly  dark  eclipse,  and  in  the  telescope  appeared 
of  a  slaty-grey  colour,  and  only  near  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  was 
the  Moon's  limb  visible,  a  circumstance  which  made  observations 
extremely  difficult.  The  shadow  was  very  dense,  and  to  the 
naked-eye  of  a  smoky- brown  tint.  There  was  one  particular 
feature  observed  by  Mr.  Eobinson.  He  says  that  when  the  eclipse 
was  well  advanced,  the  shadow  was  observed  to  have  a  distinct 
marginal  fringe  of  a  uniform  width  of  about  2  minutes  of  arc. 
I  find  that  this  fringe  observed  by  Mr.  Eobinson  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  penumbra,  and  that  both  the  internal  and 
external  outlines  were  quite  sharp.     [Blackboard.] 

Mr,  Crommelin,  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Eambaut  whether 
any  corrections  have  been  applied  to  the  chronograph  records. 
I  think  there  must  be  a  delay  of  about  a  fifth  of  a  second.  I 
have  observed  a  few  myself  and  have  found  that  the  time  as 
recorded  on  the  chronograph  is  always  a  little  late..  In  listening 
to  the  beat  of  the  clock,  one  could  pretty  well  estimate  what  the 
delay  is  and  deduct  it  from  the  chronograph-time.  It  is  different 
from  observing  a  transit,  for  one  has  no  warning  when  an  occulta- 
tion  is  going  to  take  place.  We  had  absolutely  no  opportunity  at 
Greenwich  of  using  the  list  I  had  prepared  for  the  Observatory 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Maw.  The  fringe  that  Dr.  Eambaut  has  referred  to  was 
clearly  seen  in  the  echpse  of  January  1888,  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  it  then.  The  width  was  quite  measur- 
able, and  was  about  one  minute  of  arc.  I  also  saw  this  fringe 
in  another  eclipse  early  in  the  nineties,  it  was  not  so  well 
defined;  in  the  eclipse  of  1888  the  definition  was  very  sharp 
indeed.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  last  eclipse 
owing  to  clouds. 
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J/r.  IF.  T.  Lynn,  M.  Moutaiigerand,  of  Toulouse,  observed 
the  Bauie  Moge  of  \\hieh  i>r.  liambaut  lias  spoken  ;  his  account 
will  be  foiiud  in  the  Coniptes  Itemlua, 

Th€  Astronomer  Jio^aL  We  were  verj  unfortunate  in  the 
weather  at  Greenwich,  eo  we  were  not  able  to  observe  any  of 
tlie^e  in  teres  ting  phenomena,  but  I  thought  it  well  to  give  a  httle 
note  explaining  what  we  proposed  to  do  in  order  to  deter miue  the 
diameter  of  the  Moon  during  the  eclipse,  which  has  been  an  im- 
portaot  object  in  observing  uccultatlons  during  an  eclipse.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  we  might  use  this  opportunity  to  get  a  good 
deterininalion  of  the  Mood's  din.nieter,  both  for  the  bright  limb 
and  for  the  dark  limb,  by  observing  transits  of  the  limb  (bright  or 
dark)  during  the  eclipse  with  telescopes  of  different  aperlure,  and 
see  what  effect  the  aperture  would  have  on  the  diameters  ot  the 
bright  and  dark  Moon  respectively*  The  only  interest;  in  calling 
attention  to  the  matter  is  that  possibly  in  future  eclipses  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  carry  iug  out  this  program uie. 

Dr.  JSjikia,  With  x^espect  to  Mr,  Orommehn^s  remarks  about  the 
loss  of  time  which  ought  to  be  taken  oif  from  the  time  recorded  by 
tapping,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  fix  any  definite 
quantity-  The  actual  time  taken  to  record  a  visual  observation 
has  been  carefully  studied,  I  beheve,  by  German  physiological 
experts  some  little  while  ago  and  it  was  found  the  interval  varied 
much.  It  varied  not  only  with  the  time  between  the  observations, 
but  \vhether  they  were  rhythmical  or  not,  also  according  to  the 
state  of  health,  and  again  whether  the  subject  had  recently  taken 
food  or  stimulant.  It  might  be  suggested  on  this  account  that 
perhaps,  in  the  ordinary  routine  coursse  of  an  observatory,  this 
form  of  tripping  should  be  regularly  preceded  by  another  of  a 
different  kind.     (Laughter.) 

I}r.  liamhind.  The  first  of  Mr,  CroiiTmelio'es  (juestions  referred 
to  the  '''tapping^'  of  the  chronograph  key.  In  reciuchig  these 
obt^ervations  to  G.M»T.  the  correction  for  clock-error  as  applied  to 
Ihe  chronographic  observations  was  determined  by  chronograph ic 
observntions  of  transits,  while  the  clock-correction  as  applied  to 
the  eye  observations  was  determined  from  transits  observed  by 
the  eye-and-ear  method-  But,  of  course,  that  is  only  one  part  of 
the  ditheulty.  There  is  also  another  jmrt  depending  on  the 
diflterent  characters  of  the  two  phenomena.  I  am  surprised  to 
bear  Mr,  Crommelin  say  tliat  the  difference  between  the  time  of 
an  occultution  recorded  chix^nographically  and  by  eye  and  ear 
would  l)e  so  nuich  aa  two-tenths  of  a  second  ;  the  im[)ression  left 
on  my  mind  was  that  it  would  be  very  much  smaller  tlian  that, 
But  whatever  it  is,  it  still  remains  in  these  discrepancies  on  the 
blackboard*  The  first  observation  was  a  defixtive  one,  and  it  is 
the  one  observation  iu  those  6  that  stands  out  from  the  rest  with 
regard  to  sign,  I  think  these  differences  will  depend  not  only 
on  the  character  of  the  occulttition  itself,  but  also  on  the  u)ode  in 
w  hich  the  transits  are  observed.     If  one  tries  to  make  the  'Map  " 
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almdiiliBJ^  flynchronize  with  the  coincidence  of  the  star  and  the  wire, 
there  will  doubtiess  be  an  error  affecting  the  time  of  an  occultation 
if  recorded  chronographically,  for  which  a  systematic  correction! 
would  have  to  be  applied  before  a  direct  comparison  could  be  made. 
One  of  the  Fellows  spoke  of  the  fringe  seen  by  Mr.  Eobinson  as 
having  been  observed  at  Toulouse.  I  have  not  seen  the  account 
of  this  observation  myself,  and  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if 
I  were  given  the  reference  to  it.  I  think  that  the  eclipse  Mr.  Maw 
was  speaking  of  must  have  been  that  of  January  1888.  If  so,  the 
colour  was  different  from  that  seen  on  this  last  occasion.  It  was 
much  redder  and  had  a  more  coppery  tint,  but  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  having  seen  this  fringe.  Before  sitting  down  I  should 
like  to  acknowledge  Prof.  Turner's  kind  remarks  about  the 
completion  of  our  telescope.  It  is  at  present  occupying  a  great 
deal  of  our  attention,  but  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  pronounce 
upon  the  character  of  the  lenses,  but  I  have  reason  to  think  they 
will  both  prove  to  be  good. 

The  President.  It  has  been  remarked  in  my  hearing  that  at 
some  of  our  recent  nieetings  we  have  had  rather  a  large  nmnber 
of  papers  of  a  somewhat  technical  character  which  did  not  ^wssibly 
appeal  to  the  majority  of  the  Fellows.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
never  in  this  room  feel  any  reluctance  to  accept  a  paper  of  a 
first-rate  kind,  however  technical — our  high  standard  must  be 
maintained.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  obvious  reason 
why  recently  papers  should  have  been  rather  more  technical  than 
they  were,  let  us  say,  20  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  photo- 
graphic work  and  spectroscopic  work  were  largely  in  the  qualitative 
stage.  We  were  seeing  many  pictures  for  the  first  time  and 
learning  a  great  deal  from  a  mere  glance  at  them.  Twenty  years 
ago  Sir  David  Gill  sent  over  from  the  Cape  his  first  pictures  of 
the  Comet  of  1882,  and  two  meetings  afterwards  Dr.  Common 
produced  his  first  photograph  of  the  Orion  Nebula.  Later  we  had 
the  wonderful  revelation  which  Dr.  Koberts  showed  us — with  his 
simple  photograph  of  the  Andromeda  Nebula.  Since  then  we 
have  had  to  settle  down  and  measure  millions  of  star-images  on 
photographs  which  w^ere  decided  to  be  taken  by  the  International 
Committee  as  a  direct  result  of  these  early  pioneer  photographs, 
and  as  a  consequence  our  work  has  become  quantitative.  There  is 
also  an  International  Coalition  for  measuring  spectra  and  for 
determining  motion  in  the  line  of  sight ;  and  this  emergence  of 
astronomical  photography  from  the  qualitative  to  the  quantitative 
stage  has  had  an  effect  upon  the  papers  read  to  us^  and  I  repeat 
we  should  be  very  sorry  if  in  this  room  the  representative  work 
of  the  time,  whatever  its  character,  did  not  come  before  us  in  all 
its  freshness.  At  the  same  time,  looking  back  on  these  Meetings 
of  20  years  ago,  as  I  took  the  opportunity  to  do  to  verify  my 
ideas,  it  struck  me  that  there  was  a  difference  beyond  that  which 
I  have  just  mentioned,  not  in  the  character  of  the  papers  so  much, 
as  in  the  character  ef  the  men.     They  seem  to  be  ready  to  discusa 
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iirid  question  almost  any tbinfj — tbe  tail  of  a  comet,  the  work  of  a 
distitiguished  visitor,  or  the  cfrawing  of  a  sun-spot ;  atul  if  audi 
topics  failed,  Capt.  Noble  would  ask  why  the  Monthh/ Noticrs  were 
not  out.  (Laughter.)  He  would  discuss  that  with  great  vigour, 
but  why  does  he  never  ask  ua  that  now  ?  However  it  may  he, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  facility  for  discussion  lay  rather  in  the 
men  than  in  the  papers.  1  hope  it  was  not  so,  and  rather  with 
the  view  of  litidiug  out  whether  we  have  changed,  I  have  suggested 
one  or  two  topics  for  discussion  at  this  present  Meeting,  owing 
to  the  fact  largely  that  when  I  chanced  to  visit  these  rooms  on 
Tuesday  there  did  not  seem  Hkely  to  he  many  papers.  The 
suggestions  were  made  rather  hastily,  and  1  haye  to  ask  your 
permission  to  withdraw  one  of  them,  as  1  had  overlooked  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  discuss  at  the^e  I\leetiugs  any  matter  relating 
to  the  nmnagement  of  the  Society.  Under  tliat  head  I  think  it 
woukl  be  advisable  to  withdraw  the  third  of  the  topics  suggested, 
namely,  **  the  desirability  of  an  oct^asional  extra  Meeting  in  the 
evening/'  Of  the  other  two  we  might  take  the  one  mentioned 
tirst,  as  it  has  been  suggested  on  two  occasions.  I  would  therefore 
invite  remarks  on  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr,  Percival  Lowell, 
that  there  should  be  an  attempt  made  to  form  a  standard  scale  of 
seeing.  His  paper  was  printed  in  the  Monikhf  Notices^  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  Fellows  may  have  looked  up  the  paper  and 
are  prepared  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  it. 

Mt\  Maw,  T  feel  a  little  diftidenee  in  saying  anything  about 
this  proposal  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and  for  this:  reason — I  am  not  at  all 
clear  what  the  object  of  the  proposed  scheme  is.  If  it  is  to 
determiue  relative  seeing  so  as  to  compare  one  station  with  another, 
it  is,  of  course,  very  desirable  that  some  standard  scale  sljould  be 
adopted ;  but  1  am  not  clear  how  Mr,  Lowell  proposes  to  use 
this  scale  as  a  correction  of  tlie  value  of  observationa.  I  think 
I  spoke  on  this  paper  when  it  was  first  brought  before  the  Society, 
ami,  of  course,  1  looked  upon  it  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
double -star  observer  than  from  any  other  point,  but  I  think 
observers  will  all  look  upon  it  in  their  own  particular  ways.  In 
the  case  of  double-atar  work  the  average  seeing  on  a  particular 
evening  is  oE  no  importance  whatever,  unless  as  some  indication  of 
the  strain  upon  the^temper  of  the  observer.  In  this  country,  where 
the  seeing  is  so  variable,  you  have,  as  a  rule,  to  watch  for  your 
opportunity,  and  you  take  the  measure  at  the  mouient  when  you 
consider  the  seeing  good  enougfi  to  warrant  yon  in  recording  an 
observation.  Whether  a  few  seconds  before  or  after  that  particular 
moment  the  seeing  is  or  is  not  equally  good  is  not  a  matter  of 
particular  importance  and  does  not  affect  the  observation.  It  must 
sIm  ays  be  left  to  the  observer  himself  to  judge  a  hetber  at  the  time 
he  takes  the  measure  the  seeing  ia  good  enough  for  that  measure  to 
be  booked.  I  do  not  see  how  the  establishment  of  any  standard 
scale  of  seeing  can  have  any  effect  on  the  value  of  measures  so 
recorded. 
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Another  thing  is  that  Mr.  Lowell's  proposed  method  of  making 
observations  of  the  character  of  the  seeing  involves  a  very  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  time.  I  think  in  some  cases,  in  this 
country  at  all  events,  double-star  observers  had  better  devote  their 
time  to  making  measures  than  to  making  observations  of  the 
chnracter  of  the  seeing.  Of  course,  in  some  countries  where  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  more  constant,  the  case  may  be  different. 
I  was  particularly  struck  a  few  days  ago  by  a  remark  made  to  me 
by  Mr.  Swasey.  He  said  that  nothing  surprised  him  more  during 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Lick  Observatory  than  the  methodical 
manner  in  which  the  work  for  difEerent  nights  was  planned  out. 
A  regular  list  of  observations  was  drawn  up  for  each  evening  and 
the  constancy  of  the  seeing  enabled  the  programmes  so  drawn  up 
to  be  adhered  to  with  wonderful  regularity. 

Mr,  W,  W.  Bryant,  It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  deal  will 
depen  d  upon  the  character  of  the  observations  to  be  made.  In  funda- 
mental observations  definition  is  not  quite  of  the  same  character 
and  importance  as  in  some  other  observations ;  refraction  rings  are 
very  pretty,  but  they  are  not  particularly  useful  for  observing 
double  stars,  and  they  are  rather  worse  than  useless  for  meridian 
observations.  The  seeing  varies  so  very  rapidly  that  with  the 
28-inch  it  is  often  necessary  to  alter  the  focus,  and  considering 
how  long  it  would  take  to  redetermine  the  "  seeing  "  there  will  be 
no  time  for  anything  else  and  we  should  get  no  observations 
whatever. 

Mr,  Dyson,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Maw  that  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  obtaining  a  valuable  criterion  of  **  seeing,"  as  frequently 
it  changes  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  an  evening  and  again  was 
different  for  different  classes  of  observations  and  different 
apertures.  I  have  frequently  asked  observers  at  Greenwich  what 
sort  of  a  night  they  have  had,  and  one  replies  that  the  seeing  is- 
quite  good,  whilst  another  says  that  it  is  poor,  and  so  on. 

The  President,  I  am  afraid  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  Mr.  Lowell's  suggestion  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  us 
in  England,  at  any  rate.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  need 
necessarily  reject  it  for  that  reason.  It  is  possible  that  all  he 
would  ask  us  to  do  is  to  test  on  our  very  best  nights.  There  is 
no  particular  necessity,  I  imagine,  for  knowing  how  bad  a  night 
can  be.  Perhaps  we  can  let  that  go,  but  there  may  be  interest 
in  knowing  on  our  particular  good  nights  how  they  would  compare 
with  nights  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  I  suggest  we  should 
not  hastily  reject  Mr.  Lowell's  suggestion  as  applying  to  the 
English  climate,  but  it  might  be  made  use  of  on  one  or  two  good 
nights.  It  is  true  it  would  take  some  time  to  make  observations 
until  we  became  accustomed  to  it.  I  gather  from  Mr.  Lowell 
himself  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  set  apart  a  special  telescope 
for  it  of  a  special  size.  In  the  course  of  time  we  might  accumulate 
observations  on  the  climate  comparable  from  year  to  year,  and 
this  would  be  a  notable  achievement.    I  cannot  help,  thinking  that 
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Mt\  Lfjweira  sugsestion  shows  possibilities  in  this  direction,  and 
il  is  worthy  ot"  eouBidemtion* 

.1  Fdhw.  I  do  not  thiuk  it  would  answer  the  purpoae.  The 
aptrtiire  is  supposed  to  he  a  factor  in  tho  discussion,  and  uhat 
will  a]>ply  to  the  aperture  of  one  teleueope  will  not  apply  to  tlie 
apertuif  of  another. 

Mr.  Cotditon.  One  good  way  of  judging^  of  tlie  st+^adiness  of 
the.  freeing  is  to  examine  t!ie  photograph  of  a  star- trail.  If  the 
night  JH  steady,  you  will  get  sharp  ed^es  to  the  trnil ;  if  not^  the 
edges  will  be  wnxj  and  irregular.  This  can  easily  be  done  in  a 
short  time  with  almost  any  photographic  instrum^^nt. 

Sir  Jtohcrt  BnlL  I  aru  not  going  to  add  anything  to  what  has 
been  said  on  this  subject,  but  yon,  8ir,  expressed  some  disappoint- 
ment  that  Captain  Noble  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  make  any 
comment  on  the  issue  of  the  Mottihhf  Notices ;  and  as  he  is  not 
inclined  to  do  eo,  I  venture  to  take  his  mantle  upon  mysplf.  I 
presume  it  is  the  object  and  intention  that  the  MontMii  Notices 
should  be  read.  Why,  then,  do  we  still  adhere  to  the  perfeetly 
bn rl>ar on s  practice  of  issuing  them  uncut?  I  believe  this  ought 
to  he  remedied.  The  only  object  that  I  can  ^ee  in  issuing  the 
Mnnihhf  No  fires  uncut  is  that  they  should  never  be  cut  so  that  at 
some  time  or  other  they  shall  be  sold  as  very  rare  editions,  which 
I  believe  lose  their  value  if  cut.  Why  not  follow  the  example  of 
the  Koyal  and  other  Societies  and  issue  the  Notices  in  such  a  way 
that  those  uho  want  to  read  can  see  what  is  in  them.  Certainly 
one  ought  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  contents  of  the  MoiUJth/  Notices 
in  the  most  easy  way  possible. 

CtipL  Nolde.  1  agree  with  \^  hat8ir  Robert  Ball  says  about  cutting 
the  Mmithhf  Notices — at  least  when  they  do  come  out.  I,  for  one, 
have  no  particular  idea  of  saving  np  ray  records  for  my  descendants. 
As  a  countryman  of  Sir  Kob-rt  Ball  once  said  :  **  Why  should  I  do 
an v thing  for  posterity  ?     Posterity  pever  did  anything  for  me/' 

Illajor  Hifh.  1  hope  the  Obsermtort/  will  be  cut  in  the  same 
way. 

TJte  Prmdetit.  I  hope  that  these  remarks  will  be  listened  to. 
Mr.  W^esley  reminds  me  that  the  Eoyal  Society,  who  at  one  time 
did  cut  their  Notices,  have  recently  adopted  our  procedure.  I 
think  Mr.  Cookson's  observations  about  the  trail  are  interesting, 

Mr.  Nhd's,  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  Folio  we  that  two 
nionths  ago  some  photografihs  of  nebula?  taken  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  by  Mr.  Kitchey  were  thrown  upon  the  screen,  and 
in  criticising  the  photograph  of  tlie  Orion  nebula  Mr.  Wesley  said 
he  thought  some  s|)ecial  treatn)ent  had  been  given  it  in  order  t^i 
preserve  the  central  detail  while  bringing  up  the  faint  extensions. 
Having  occasion  soon  afterwards  to  write  to  M  r.  liitchey,  1  ven- 
tured to  enquire  whether  he  drd  in  fact  use  any  selective  method 
of  di  velopthent  or  printing,  and  he  has  been  good  enough  to  send 
nie  in  reply  an  lucuunt  nf  his  method,  with  permission  to  make  it 
known  : — 
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For  ten  je&n  I  have  deyeloped  all  of  my  negatives  with  Bodinal,  a  concen- 
trated (one  solution)  liquid  deyeloper  prepared  after  Andresen's  formula. 
Aoeordini;  to  directions,  one  part  of  rodiual  is  to  be  used  with  30  parts  of  water 
for  nomud  exposures.     This  works  slowly  and  gives  a  rather  thin  negative- 
not  strong  ana  brilliant,  but  rich  in  detail.    The  directions  prescribe  rodinal 
one  part,  water  40  parts,  for  under-timed  negatives ;  and  rodinal  one  part, 
"^^ater  20  parts,  for  over-timed  negatives.    In  developing  astronomical  negatives 
I  begin  witJi  a  very  weak  solution— rodinal  one  part,  water  120  parts — and 
develop  for  one  hour,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  developer  gradually  every 
"T^n  minutes,  until  the  proportion  becomes  rodinal  one  part,  water  60  parts,  for 
tiJie  last  ten  minutes  of  the  hour.    The  slow  development  gives  faint  detail ;  the 
long  development  gives  strength  ;   the  slow  delicate  development,  without 
-forcing,  keeps  the  detail  fine  by  avoiding  tlie  spreading  of  tne  images  and 
c;^)arseness  of  grain  of  plate.    Double  stars,  for  example,  which  would  appear 
■*un  together  on  account  of  the  spreading  of  the  images,  were  developer  of 
^lormal  strength  used,  are  kept  sharply  separated.     Bodinal  allows  prolonged 
development  without  chemical  fog ;  it  is  best  to  use  distilled  water  witJi  it. 
This  procedure  gives  negatives  without  great  contrasts.     All  plates  are  backed, 
"^o  prevent  halation  while  being  exposed  in  the  telescope.     But  in  the  case  of 
sucn  objects  as  the  Orion  and  Andromeda' nebulae,  something  more  than  ^he 
«iboTe  is  needed  if  the  detail  in  the  bright  central  parts  and  the  faint  extensions 
aire  both  to  be  shown  in  the  same  position.     One  negative  is  i*eserved  precisely 
MB  developed  by  the  above  method.     For  transparencies  and  lantern- slides  a 
second  negative  is  exposed  in  the  telescope,  developed  as  above  described,  and 
the  parts  which  are  so  dense  that  they  cannot  be  printed  are  reduced,  locally, 
lay  the  use  of  very  weak  reducing-solution.     Much  time  and  care  are  given  to 
this,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  relative  brightness  of  the  various  parts 
tlie  same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  as  in  the  unreduced  negative,  which  is 
constantly  used  for  comparison  during  the  process. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  important  points  in  that  letter — 
one  is  the  question  of  reducing  the  central  over-exposed  parts  in 
order  to  make  pictures  on  which  every  detail  can  be  seen  at  once. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  a  legitimate  criticism  that,  if  anyone  wanted 
to  make  perfectly  certain  of  very  small  faint  detail  in  that  picture, 
he  ought  to  have  a  second  picture  treated  independently  in  the 
same  way,  before  he  could  safely  draw  any  conclusion  from  it. 
Of  course  the  same  thing  applies  to  any  photograph,  whether  it 
has  been  touched  or  not.  You  cannot  depend  entirely  upon  one 
picture ;  you  must  have  it  confirmed  by  a  second ;  so  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  quarrel  on  that  ground  with  this  treatment  of 
the  negative  by  local  selective  reduction.  But  it  would  be  very 
valuable  to  have  a  second  negative  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
other  question  is  more  important  to  me,  why  the  size  of  the  star- 
image  you  get  depends  upon  the  developer  you  use.  We  have 
been  making  some  experiments  on  it  at  Cambridge,  so  far  without 
being  able  to  get  the  effect.  But  it  is  ]at«,  and  perhaps  this 
subject  might  be  discussed  at  a  future  meeting.  And  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  Fellows  would  give  us  any  suggestions  for  experiments 
on  the  matter,  or,  better  still,  examine  it  themselves  and  tell  us 
the  result  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  President  I  think  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hinks  to  defer 
this  important  matter  is  a  very  good  one,  because  it  is  rather  a 
new  subject. 

Major  Utile.     I  certandy  have  heard  the  account  of  the  method 
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of  producing  these  photographs  with  a  feeling  akin  to  dis- 
appoiul  merit.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  allow  anj^  loeiil  reduction  of 
the  negative.  It  is  a  very  daugerous  thing  to  attempt  to  begin, 
hecause  in  reduction  you  are  actually  destroying  a  portion  of 
the  image. 

Br,  Spitta,  There  is  nothinjo^  new  nbout  local  development  or 
local  reduction  ;  but  there  ia  another  and  a  better  way  of  getting 
detail  with  negatives  too  transparent  in  one  part  and  choked  in 
another.  It  ia  to  cover  np  the  transparent  part  after  the  print 
has  had  sufficient  exposure  for  that  piece,  and  to  allow  the  light 
only  to  pass  through  the  over-dense  portions.  This  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  local  reduction^  for  it  merely  brings  out  already- 
exiatiug  details  by  the  simple  method  of  continued  exposure,  and 
IB  not  likely  to  introduce  any  false  quantities  or  to  show  a  line  of 
demarcation  where  the  local  reduction  has  been  eommenced. 

Mi\  W,  E.  Wihon  said  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  about  the 
weak  developer.  He  had  always  used  a  strong  developer,  but 
would  try  rodinal, 

Mr,  MmiK  We  have  no  report  of  our  discussion  given  in  the 
Motithlif  Noticss,  but  I  think  it  would  add  greatly  to  future 
discussions  if  a  j>r<?m  of  Mr.  Hinks^s  remarks  could  be  printed  in 
the  Monthltf  Notices. 

The  Pt'esideni,     1  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  difficulty  about     ' 
that. 

The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read : —  ' 

Bev,  S,  J*  Johmon.  **  A  Possible  Cause  of  the  Moon's  Obscura- 
tion on  1903,  April  u/' 

Eoyal  Oimrvaiorif^  Greenwicli.  '*  Observations  of  Double  Stars 
with  the  2  S -inch  Kef r  act  or." 

Ro^^yaJ  Ohuji>atory,  GreenwkJi.  *^  Note  on  the  Lunar  Eclipse  of 
April  II." 

Eoyal  Ohsertjatorif,  Greenwich.  "  Mean  Daily  Area  of  Sun-spots 
for  each  Degree  of  Solar  Latitude  for  each  Tear  from  1874  to 
1901  as  measured  on  Photographs  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory/* 

MmfalObserratorij,  Greenwklu  ^^  Areas  of  Faculseand  Snn-spots 
compared  with  Diurnal  Kangea  of  Magnetic  Declination,  Hori- 
zontal and  Vertical  Force,  as  observed  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory, 
G  reen  w  ieh ,  i n  th  e  Years  1873-1 90 1 ," 

Madeline  Obseivatorif,  Oxford:  *^  Observations  of  Stars  Occulted 
by  the  Moon  during  the  Eclipse  of  April  11,'^ 

The  following  Astronomers  were  proposed  by  the  Council  and 
elected  as  Associates  of  the  Society  : — 

M.  0*  Bigourdnn^  Observatoire,  Paris. 

Frof,  G,  W.  IfoufjJt,  Director  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory^ 
Evanstown,  III,  U.S.A. 
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Q,  W,  Hussey^  lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton,  Cal.,  U.S.A. 
Prof.  Max  Wolf  F.E.A.S.,  Astrophysical  Observatory,  Konig- 
stuhl,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Oh  Theodore  0Z5«w,  F.L.S.,  P.E.G.S.,  ii6  St.  Andrew's  Terrace, 
Grimsby. 
CapU  Ernest  W.  Owens,  Local  Marine  Board,  Dock  Street,  E. 
Capt,  B.  F,  Stevens,  Letts  Green,  Knockholt,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
JBufel  Patxot  Juhert,  Passeig  Bonanova  64,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society : — 

Bev,  E,  Ooetz,  S.J.,  Director  of  the  Astronomical  and  Meteoro- 
logical Observatory,  Bulawayo,  Ehodesia  (proposed  by  Bev.  W. 
Sidgreaves). 

A.  E.  Hodgson,  Natal  Observatory,  Durban,  Natal  (proposed  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer). 

H.  E.  ZufurJung,  G.C.B.,  Military  Minister  to  His  Highness 
the  Nizam,  Hyderabad,  India  (proposed  by  E.  Wigglesworth). 

Percy  Lankester,  Highwood  House,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey  (pro- 
posed by  Capt.  P.  Thompson). 

Thomas  Robson,  B.A.,  Science  Teacher,  14  King's  Eoad,  Don- 
caster  (proposed  by  J.  A.  Barringer). 

Bmjamin  Spencer  Wolfe,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master, 
Victoria  College,  Jersey  (proposed  by  Bryan  Cookson). 


MEETING  OF  THE  BEITISH  ASTBONOMICAL 
ASSOCLA.TION. 

Pr€S4cZen< :  8.  A.  Saundeb,  M.A. 

Secretaries :  A.  C.  D.  Chommelin,  B.A.,  and 
J.  G.  Peteie. 

The  sixth  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Sion 
College  on  Wednesday,  April  29th,  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr,  W,  T,  Lynn  read  a  paper  on  "The  Discovery  of  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,"  dealing  specially  with  the  questioQ  of  the 
genumeness  of  the  observations  of  Simon  Marius*. 

Mr,  Gr.  F.  Chambers  said  it  did  not  strike  him  that  Mr.  Lynn 
W  exactly  established  the  point  with  which  he  closed  his  remarks. 
K  it  was  true,  as  he  understood  Mr.  Lynn  was  prepared  to  admit, 
tbat  Marius's  discovery  was  not  published  till  four  years  after 
Galileo's,  it  would  appear  to  be  prima  facie  suggestive  of  there 
^ing  some  fraud  in  the  matter,  and  he  did  not  think  the  alleged 

*  See  Mr.  Lynn's  letter  in  this  number. 
VOL.  XXVI.  X 
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fraud  was  sufficieutly  disposed  of  by  the  informalloa  with  which 
Mr,  Ljnii  had  furnished  the  present  meetiug, 

Mr.  Li/nH  said  he  ^va^  a  I:  raid  iiia  abstract  was  too  short  for  that. 
Prof.  Oudeinans  went  into  the  matter  with  great  fulness  of  detail 
and  seemed  to  him  completely  to  prove  the  point  in  question. 

A  paper  by  Mi\  TT.  N.  Mond\  on  ■■*  The  coming  Shower  of 
Aerolites/'  was  read  by  Mr,  A.  C\  D.  Crommdln,  m  which  the  writer 
asked  members  of  the  Association  to  keep  a  look-oot  for  fireballs^ 
especially  of  the  detonating  clasa,  and  to  enquire  whether  any 
atones  had  fallen  in  the  locaHty  where  they  appeared  to  fall, 
Mr.  Monck  added  that  recent  statistics  seemed  to  show  that 
whereas  the  maximum  stonefalla  occurred  in  April  only  some 
50  years  ago,  May  would  now  probably  head  the  list  and  June 
was  rising  into  prominence.  With  regard  to  the  velocity  with 
which  aerolites  fell,  low^  velocities  might  not  be  uoubuiiK  It  was 
obvioiLs  that  when  an  explosion  took  place  a  fragment  might  be 
shot  from  the  centre  of  disturbance  in  sucl^  a  manner  as  to  reach 
the  earth  by  a  niueb  more  circuitous  route  than  that  which  sound 
took. 

Mi\  Orommelin  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  sounds 
Mr,  Denning  had  pointed  out  in  a  paper  that  although  the  velocity 
of  the  meteor  io  the  upper  air  was  very  mncL  greater  than  sound 
— in  fact  I  o  or  20  times  as  great — the  resistance  of  the  air  to  a 
body  moving  at  such  a  high  velocity  was  so  enormous  that  the 
mateor  reached  the  earth,  when  it  did  fall,  with  quite  a  moderate 
velocity,  considerably  less  than  that  of  sound,  so  that  that  would 
remove  the  apparent  paradox  of  the  sound  b«ing  heard  before  the 
meteor  fell. 

OajiL  W.  Nohle  then  took  the  Chair  while  the  Ptendeni  i-ead 
the  report  of  the  Lunai-  Section,  giving  an  account  of  the  partial 
eclipse  of  the  Moon  on  April  11  and  12  last.  The  report  stated 
that  the  conditions  generally  were  only  moderately  favourable, 
there  being  a  considerable  amount  of  cloud,  but  one  or  two 
observers  reported  exceptionally  fine  weather  conditions.  AH 
observers  agreed  that  it  was  a  very  dark  eclipse,  some  reporting  it 
to  be  the  darkest  they  have  ever  seen,  hi  view  of  this  fact,  the 
report  suggested  that  it  would  be  interesting  if  the  atmospheric 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  over  the  region  stretchinr*^  from 
Grinnell  Land  to  Eranz-Josef  Land,  which  was  on  the  Eartb*a 
terminator  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  could  be  ascertained. 

Mt\  C.  J,  WhitmeU  and  Frof,  Marcel  Moi/e  also  contributed 
papers  on  the  eclipse,  which  svere  read.  The  hitter  uotcd  that  the 
1884  eclipse  was,  like  the  present  one,  a  very  dark  one,  and  in 
each  case  there  had  been  terrific  volcanic  outbursts  some  time 
l>efore,  suggesting  that  the  atmosphere  was  full  of  volcanic  dust 
and  was  opaque  to  the  Sun's  rays,  the  refraction  of  which 
illuminated  the  eclipsed  disc  of  our  satelhte. 

The  Presichnt  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  writer  of  the  last 
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paper  was  a  little  inconsistent,  if  the  volcanic  dust  was  supposed 
to  produce  a  redness  on  the  Moon. 

Mr.  Crommelin,  Eed  if  seen  through  the  dust,  but  in  this  case 
the  light  had  to  traverse  our  own  air,  which  was  rendered  opaque 
by  the  dust. 

The  President  thought  they  might  take  it  as  very  fairly  well 
established  that  the  redness  on  the  Moon  during  eclipse  had  its 
origin  in  the  refraction  of  the  Sun's  rays  on  the  Moon  through 
the  relatively  clear  annulus  of  air  which  surrounded  the  Ear&, 
and  which  was  at  right  angles — or  roughly  at  right  angles — to  the 
path  of  the  rays ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  certainly  the  blackest 
eclipse  he  had  ever  seen  since  that  of  1884. 

Mr,  Crommelin  said  that,  as  against  the  volcanic-dust  theory, 
there  was  the  fact  that  the  eclipse  of  last  October,  which  was 
much  sooner  after  the  great  volcanic  cataclysms  than  the  recent 
one,  was  not  a  very  dark  eclipse.  There  had  been  no  volcanic 
outbursts  since  last  October  comparable  with  those  earlier  in  that 
year,  so  that  if  the  dust  were  responsible  for  the  darkness  in  the 
recent  eclipse,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  make  an  equally 
dark  eclipse  last  October. 

The  Chairman  (CapL  Noble)  said  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
one  or  two  members  of  the  Royal  Family  went  on  one  occasion  to 
the  Paris  Observatory  to  see  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun.  They  were 
too  late,  however,  and  were  exceedingly  annoyed  and  irate  because 
the  eclipse  had  not  been  put  off  until  they  arrived.  He  thought 
they  would  all  join  in  thanking  the  President  for  his  interesting 
communication  and  also  the  authors  of  the  other  papers.  As  an 
old  and  keen  selenographer  and  as  a  member  of  the  old  Seleno- 
graphical  Society  he  must  congratulate  the  Association  generally 
upon  having  for  its  President  one  who  was  unquestionably  facite 
princeps  among  British  lunarians  at  the  present  moment. 

The  President  said  all  present  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  they 
bad  with  them  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  well  known  to  them 
all — Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey.  Mr.  Swasey  had  recently  been  on  a 
journey  nearly  all  round  the  world  ;  he  visited  a  good  many  very 
interesting  observatories,  including  the  new  one  in  Tokio,  and  had 
promised  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr,  Ambrose  Swasey  said  he  had  not  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  some  three  years,  but  whenever  he  had  been  in 
the  City  he  had  attended  the  meetings  and  enjoyed  them  very 
much.  He  could  not  tell  them  about  what  was  going  on  in  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  astronomical  matters,  as  he  left  there 
in  September  last  and  had  been  for  most  of  the  time  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe.  He  had  visited  the  observatory  in  Tokio  and 
found  that  they  had  an  excellent  equipment  of  instruments.  They 
were  very  earnestly  at  work  and  in  close  touch  with  all  that  was 
being  done  in  the  observatories  of  Europe  and  America.  He  had 
also  visited  the  observatory  in  Manila,  where  they  were  especially 
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well  equipped  with  seismatic  and  meteorolo«^ical  in  si  rum  en  ts. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  his  tmvels  had  been  the 
southern  heavens  and  the  beautiful  Southern  Cross.  It  had 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  in  a  neu^  world,  b<3eause  there  was  a 
new  heaven  above  hiiu,  and  he  had  often  said  that  it  was  worth  a 
trip  across  the  broad  Paeiiic  only  to  see  those  brilliant  southern 
Htars.  He  wished,  before  sittings  down,  to  express  to  the  President 
and  the  Members  the  great  pleasure  it  afforded  him  in  meeting 
with  them. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Maumler  showed  a  number  of  lantern-slides,  photo- 
graphs of  recent  sun-spots.  There  had  been,  he  said,  a  marked 
revival  of  solar  activity  since  September  17  of  last  year ;  but  a 
yet  more  distinctly  active  period  began  on  March  2 1  ]ast. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Neitfhefjm  also  showed  a  slide  containing  a  photograph 
of  a  sun-spot  taken  on  April  5. 

Mr,  CrommeUn  noticed  that  Mr.  I^ewbegin^s  photograph  showed 
no  diminution  of  light  towards  the  limb  of  the  Sun.  As  a  rule 
photographs  exaggerated  this  effect, 

Mr,  Newherjia  was  afraid  be  coidd  not  throw  any  light  on  tlie 
matter. 

Mr.  Manuder  said  it  was  a  question  of  exposure.  lu  order  to 
bring  up  the  gradation  of  the  limb  and  tlje  mottling  on  the  Sun's 
surface  it  was  necessary  to  under-expose» 

CapL  Nolle  asked  what  exposure  Mr,  Maunder  gave. 

Mr,  Maunder  said  about  the  one-thousandth  of  a  second,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  C.  Thimite^  read  a  note  describing  a  lantern-slide  of  some 
sun-spots. 

Mr.  Chambers  thought  that  for  sketching  sun-spots  the  old- 
fashioned  method  by  eye-observation  was  out  of  date,  and  where 
pliotography  was  not  available  there  was  only  one  possible 
satisfactory'  substitute,  and  that  was  projection. 

Mr.  TJiwaite^  explained  that  he  made  a  sketch  of  the  spot  on 
cardboard  at  the  telescope,  which  was  afterwards  traced  on  to 
gronnd-glass.  The  piece  of  ground-glass  was  then  made  into  & 
lantern-slide, 

Mr.  AMtniiuler  said  if  they  wanted  a  view  of  the  whole  Sun  and 
the  spots  in  their  relative  places,  the  method  of  projection  was 
unequalled,  but  if  they  wished  to  get  minute  detail  of  one  particular 
spot  they  must  use  the  eyepiece  and  look  through  it. 

Mr,  CrommeliH  said  a  paper  had  been  received  on  Comet  Perrine 
(1902  III*)  by  Mr.  John  Grkfg,  which  would  be  published  in  the 
JournaU  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  Mr,  GFrigg  seemed  to 
have  re-discovered  for  himself  the  principle  of  the  cross-bar 
micrometer.  Although  of  course  well  known  to  astronomers,  it 
was  very  creditable  to  Mr.  fxrigg  that  he  should  have  discovered 
it  for  him  self  in  a  place  like  New  Zealand,  where  he  was  away 
from  other  astronoiners. 
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The  first  of  the  afternoon  Meetings  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  May  20,  at  70  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
Copt.  B,  Wilsm-Barker,  FM,C.S,,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Hooker  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Eolation  of  the  Eain- 
fall  to  the  Depth  of  Water  in  a  Well."  In  this  he  gave  the  weekly 
measurements  of  the  depth  of  water  in  a  well  (loi  ft.  deep)  and  the 
amount  of  rainfall  at  Cirencester,  extending  over  the  16  years  1887- 
1902.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  well  depends  on  how  much  rain 
penetrates,  and  the  penetration  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
rain,  the  rapidity  of  its  fall,  and  the  existing  condition  of  the  soil. 
The  winter  rains  penetrate  easily,  and  the  summer  rains  with 
difficulty.  Mere  absence  of  rain  is  not  the  only  cause  of  scarcity, 
deficiency  of  spring  rains,  and  subsequent  heat  and  evaporation, 
being  far  more  important  factors.  After  the  early  spring  months 
but  httle  rain  penetrates  to  the  well,  so  that  a  timely  forewarning 
at  that  season  might  prove  of  great  value  by  enabling  the  existing 
supplies  to  be  husbanded  at  an  early  period.  Considering  how 
narrow  is  the  boundary  between  sufficiency  and  want,  and  looking 
to  the  fact  that  every  year  sees  further  demands  made  on  our  water- 
supplies,  the  author  considers  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  storage  of  our  surplus 
winter  rains.  This  might  be  done  by  the  formation  of  large  hill 
reservoirs,  and  doubtless  such  measures  as  the  re-afforesting  of 
large  tracts  of  land  would  be  of  use  in  checking  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  rains  reach  the  rivers  and  are  so  lost. 

Mr.  W.  Marriott  gave  an  account  of  **  The  Frost  of  April  1903," 
which  was  so  keenly  felt,  coming  after  the  long  spell  of  very  mild 
weather  in  February  and  March.  The  fortnight  April  12-25  was 
marked  by  keen  northerly  winds,  great  dryness  and  low  tem- 
peratures. Frosts  on  the  ground  were  of  almost  nightly  occurrence, 
and,  as  the  result,  the  destruction  of  the  fruit-blossom  has  been 
very  great  and  also  very  general.  In  many  places  a  good  deal  of 
the  apple  and  strawberry  blossom,  although  only  in  bud  at  the  time, 
was  kUled,  while  potatoes  were  cut  to  the  ground,  and  the  foliage 
of  horse-chestnuts  and  limes  much  injured,  particularly  on  the 
windward  side. 


''  Good  Seeing  "  *. 

EvEBY  ONE  who  has  used  a  telescope  knows  that  our  atmosphere 
is  forever  in  pulsating  motion,  and  troubling  our  vision  of  the 
beavenly  bodies,  during  the  most  cloudless  day  or  night,  so  that 
observatories  are  put  even  on  high  mountains,  to  get  rid  of  the 
disturbance  in  this  atmosphere,  which  tend  to  make  the  image  of 

*  From  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  1903  February.    By  Prof.  S.  P. 
langley. 
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^sevy  object  tremulous  and  iudefiinte,  aud  to  prevt-iit  what  tbe 
nstrooomer  terms  *^good  setting/' 

I  desire  to  speak  to  the  Academy  about  a  device  which  I  have 
recently  essayed  for  preventiiig  this  universally  known  and  dreaded 
**  boiling"  of  the  telescopic  imajxe,  a  diffieulty  which  has  existed 
always  and  everywhere  since  telescopes  have  been  in  uj^e,  and 
whieh  has  seemed  so  insurmountable  that  1  believe  it  iias  hardly 
ever  been  thought  of  aa  subject  to  correetion. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  endeavour  c^f  astronomers,  so  far  as  I 
kuow»  to  secure  a  more  tranquil  image  by  keeping  the  air  in  the 
telescope-tube,  through  which  the  rays  pass,  as  quiet  as  (mssible, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  walls  of  the  tube  have  been  made  non- 
conducting, nnd  extreun?  pains  have  been  taken  not  to  set  up 
currents  in  the  tube.  AVith  these  precautions  the  ^'seeing''  is 
perhaps  a  little  better  (but  very  little)  than  if  none  were  used  at 
all  thf*  main  difficulty  having  been  always  found  insurmountable. 

I  have  been  led  for  some  years  to  consider  the  conditions  under 
which  this  ^"boiling''  presents  itself.  It  is  not  necessarily  due 
to  a  high  tetnperature  of  the  external  air,  fur  the  moat  perfect 
definition  1  have  ever  seen  of  ajiy  terrestrial  object  was  obtained 
by  me  long  since  in  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  at  Cambridge, 
with  its  great  equatorial  telescope,  when,  on  the  hottest  day  that 
1  ever  knew  in  a  New  England  summer,  I  directed  it  with  a  high 
power  on  the  thstant  **  south  mark,'*  which  I  expected  to  find 
almost  indistinguishable  from  the  **  boiling."  I  remember  my 
extreme  surprise  when,  uuder  a  magnifying-power  of  300,  I  found 
the  image  as  still  as  the  lines  of  an  engraving.  This  was  an 
ex tni ordinary  exception  to  ordinary  experience,  and  led  me  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject.  I  have  since  pursued  an  inquiry  to 
which  this  circumstance  first  directed  my  attention,  and  I  have 
done  so  at  all  altitudes,  at  one  time  residing  on  Aetna  for  this 
purpose,  noting  that  even  on  high  mountains  telescopic  vision  was 
so  far  from  being  always  clear  that  it  was  sometimes  even  mech 
worse  than  at  sea-level. 

I  have  since  come  to  the  important  conclusion  that  while  the 
onlinary  **  boiling  "  is  due  to  al!  the  air  between  us  and  the  Sun 
or  star  through  which  the  rays  pass,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
due  to  the  air  immediately  near  us,  probably  witfiin  a  few  hundred 
yards  or  e:  en  feet  from  the  telescope,  and  this  has  led  me  to  ask 
whether  it  was  not  possible  that  so^ne  way  to  act  upon  this  air 
could  be  found. 

For  this  purpose  I  have,  within  the  last  few  months,  been 
making  experiments  at  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Obser^Titory; 
first  with  a  horizontal  tube  baring  three  successive  walls  with 
air-spaces  between,  which  n^as  intended  to  give  the  maximum 
security  which  freedom  from  changes  of  temjieratnre  could 
afford/ 

A  large  part  of  the  '*  boiling**  of  the  unag^  is  due  to  air 
without  the  tube,  but  a  not  unimportant  part  to  the  air  within 
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it;  and  in  the  preliminary  experiments  the  air,  kept  still  in  the 
tabe  by  treating  it  with  the  ordinary  precantions,  was  found  to  have 
little  effect  on  the  ordinary  "boiling*^  of  the  image,  which  so 
seriously  prejudices  the  definition.  An  image-forming  mirror, 
fed  by  a  coelostat,  was  placed  at  the  end  of  this  triple-walled 
tube,  which  was  itself  sheltered  by  a  canvas  tent,  and  contained 
the  stillest  air  of  the  most  uniform  temperature  which  could  be 
obtained.  The  "  boiling "  was  but  little  diminished  merely  by 
enclosing  the  beam  by  this  tube,  which  was  only  what  had  been 
anticipated  from  the  ordinary  experience  of  all  astronomers. 

The  device  which  I  had  determined  to  try  was  one  of  a 
paradoxical  character,  for  it  proposed  to  substitute  for  this  still 
air  which  gave  the  usual  troubled  image,  agitated  air  which  it  was 
hoped  would  give  a  still  image  *.  For  the  purpose  of  this  new 
experiment,  the  horizontal  telescope  using  a  reflector  of  40  feet 
focus,  fed  by  a  coelostat  through  the  above  tube,  was  connected 
with  a  fan  run  by  an  electric  motor,  which  was  arranged  to  draw 
out  the  air  from  the  inner  tube,  at  the  same  time  that  it  forced 
ab  in  at  different  points  in  its  length,  so  as  to  thus  violently 
disturb  and  chum  the  air  along  all  the  path  of  the  beam  from  the 
coelostat  to  the  solar  image. 

This  first  experiment  gratifyingly  reduced  the  "boiling"  and 
produced  an  incontestably  stiller  image  than  when  still  air  was 
used.  As  a  further  test,  a  series  of  artificial  double  stars  was  now 
provided,  and  the  concave  mirror,  acting  both  as  collimator  and 
objective,  brought  the  images  to  focus,  where  they  were  examined 
with  an  eyepiece.  With  the  stillest  air  obtainable,  the  images 
were  not  sharp  and  only  the  coarsest  doubles  were  resolvable. 
Then  the  blower  was  started  and  the  definition  immediately 
became  sharp.  Violently  stirring  the  air  in  the  tube,  then, 
eliminates  all  or  nearly  all  the  "  boiling "  of  the  stellar  image 
which  arises  within  the  tube  itself  when  using  ordinary  still  air. 
This  experiment  concerned  the  air  within  the  horizontal  tube 
only. 

I  have  next  taken  up  the  solar  image  formed  by  the  mirror  in 
the  above  tube.  This  is  clearly  improved  by  the  stirring.  I  have 
also  wished  to  try  a  tube  something  like  a  prolonged  dew-cap,  but 
which  is  arranged  to  be  inclined  toward  the  Sun.  The  air  in  both 
can  be  stirred  together,  but  experiment  has  not  yet  gone  far 
enough  to  demonstrate  whether  it  has,  as  is  hoped,  any  superiority 
commensurate  with  the  special  mechanical  difficulties  involved. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  give  quantitative  estimates,  which  I  hope 
to  furnish  later ;  but  all  observers  to  whom  I  have  shown  these 
early  results  on  the  Sun  have  agreed,  that  if  the  "  boiling  "  was 
not  wholly  cured,  what  remained  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  that 
obtained  with  still  air.    I  have  not  completed  these  experiments, 

*  I  may  mention  here  that  my  lamented  friend,  Henry  C.  Draper,  once 
showed  me  that  agitating  the  contents  of  a  bisulphide  of  carbon  prism  improved 
its  definition. 
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which  I  am  still  pursuing  at  the  observatory,  but  they  seem  to 
me  to  give  promise  of  an  improvement  o£  universal  interest  to 
observers,  wliicb  justified  the  miiking  of  this  early  announcement, 

Aitropbysieal  Obaerratoiy,  Wasliington, 
1902^  November  12. 


On  Aurorm  *. 

An  important  work,  and  one  that  seems  indispensable  to  investi- 
gators in  the  subject  of  magnetism  and  its  affinity  with  solar 
phenomena^  was  pubhslied  recently  at  Christiania  (Xorway), 

The  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  much  beyond  its 
infancy,  and  contributions  to  aid  its  stud)-^  are  therefore  welcome. 

The  present  book,  of  which  tliis  is  intended  to  be  a  brief  review, 
is  essentially  the  residt  of  years  o£  labour  by  Sophus  Troraholt,  It 
was  his  intention  to  publish  it,  but  bis  death  on  1S96  April  17 
prevented  this.  His  manuscript  of  the  work  itself  was  little 
phort  of  being  ready  for  the  press,  and  his  widow  placed  that, 
together  with  other  notes  and  papers  relating  to  it,  hi  the  hands 
of  J.  Fr.  Schroeter.  and  expressed  her  wish  that  it  might  be  pub- 
lished in  Xomay  ;  this  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  *'  Fridtjof 
Hansen  Fund,*'  and  the  thanks  of  science  are  due  to  this  Fund 
and  to  the  Videnshthsschkah^t  l  Kristiaiiia  ;  also  to  Dr.  H.  Mohn, 
and  not  forgetting  the  Editor,  J.  Fr.  Schroeter,  of  the  University 
Observatory  at  Christiania, 

The  Introduction  shows  that  Tromholt  had  planned  out  the 
Catalogue  on  broad  principles.  He  had  coOected  not  only  the 
observations  where  times  were  given,  but  also  less  definite  entries, 
such  as  ''  in  dieisem  Winter  vvurde  das  Nordhcht  sehr  hiiiitig 
gesehen.**  In  the  opiJiion  of  the  Editor  such  vague  observations 
are  of  little  value  in  scientiHc  invea ligations,  and  we  tliink  he  has 
done  wisely  in  not  classifying  them  with  the  trustworthy  data:  a 
summary  of  the  number  of  days  of  such  obsenations  is  given  on 
p,  312*  This  first  chapter  contains  a  catalogue  of  kno^\n  satis- 
factory observations  of  Aurone  that  Tromholt  had  collected  from 
all  available  sources,  and  include  observations,  in  chrouologicai 
order,  from  1594-T87S,  and  occupy  309  pages,  quarto  size.  The 
year,  month,  day,  and  age  of  the  Moon— the  last  being  an  im- 
portant item  w  hen  faint  phenomena  are  under  observation — are 
given  in  the  first  four  columns;  the  fifth  gives  the  region  of 
Norway  —  to  which  country  this  book  alone  refers  —  in  four 
groups:— I.  Xorfrh  of  4-68  30  ;  II.  +68"^  30'  to  +65=;  III. 
+  65'' to  +61^  30';  IV.  South  of  +61  30',  The  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  215  places  of  observation  are  given  hi  the  Intro- 
duction* The  sixth  and  seventh  columns  contain  the  place  of 
observation  and  time  of  day ;  the  eiglith  usually  has  a   brief  de- 

*  *  Catalofif  der  in  Norweg«^u  bis  Jitni  iSjS  beobai^htet^ii  Kordlichter 
EU*aumieiigestelU  vou  Sophus  Tromholl,  heniusgegeben  Ton  J.  Fr.  Schroeter. 
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seription  of  the,  natare  of  the  observation  recorded ;  and  the  ninth 
has  the  authority  whence  the  record  has  been  derived.  With 
regard  to  the  last  column,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  refer- 
ences are  given  by  a  system  of  abbreviations  consisting  of  one  or 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  these  again  are  divided  into  two 
simple  classes — ^the  abbreviations  in  small  type  refer  to  manuscript 
observations,  those  in  capitals  refer  to  printed  records  :  references 
are  also  given  to  Eubenson's  Swedish  Catalogue  of  similar  ob- 
servations. The  equivalent  to  these  abbreviations  is  fully  given 
in  the  Introduction,  and  we  find  that  106  manuscripts  and  179 
printed  works  have  been  used  in  the  formation  of  the  Catalogue. 
This  fact,  and  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  observations, 
over  12,000  in  number,  will  give  some  indication  of  the  immense 
amount  of  work  that  Tromholt  has  accomplished,  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  in  print. 

The  second  chapter  is  occupied  with  more  or  less  detailed 
descriptions  of  more  than  200  aurorse  between  1739  and  1878, 
followed  by  nine  more  observed  in  the  i6th  century. 

The  third  chapter,  though  based  upon  material  collected  by 
Tromholt,  is  mainly  the  work  of  Schroeter,  and  contains  a  summary 
and  discussion  of  the  previous  two  chapters.  Por  each  year  from 
1761-1878,  beginning  at  July  and  ending  with  June,  Table  A 
contains  the  total  number  of  days  when  the  aurora  was  observed, 
and  is  given  for  each  month  and  the  year  (column  T).  These 
totals  are  smoothed  by  the  formula 

T'  =  g  +  26  -I-  4c  4-  2C?  -i-  6 
10 
The  maximum  years  are  approximately  1761,  1769,  1785,  1817, 
^^30*  1839,  1849,  ^^^Z^  1872.  The  total  number  of  separate  days 
observations  in  this  table  being  5891  :  Table  B  shows  their  distri- 
bution in  the  four  regions  ;  Table  C  gives  the  same  in  percentages. 
A  portion  of  Tables  B  and  C  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  reproduce 
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I'rom  this  there  are  indications  that  about  the  equinoxes  are 
maxima,  and  a  minimum  at  the  winter  solstice ;  at  the  summer 
solstice  there  are  no  observations  owing  to  the  continuous  day-  or 
twilight.  But  taking  the  regions  I.  and  II.  separately,  these 
inaxima  and  minimum  are  not  shown,  but  rather  is  there  a  pro- 
gressive rise  and  fall  before  and  after  January. 

Table  D  is  formed  by  the  incorporation  of  Eubenson's  work  on 
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Swedisb  auroral  obserTations  with  those  in  Chapter  I.  of  this  book, 
and  embraces  a  period  from  1722-1878,  Table  E  is  similar  to 
Table  A^  and  \^  for  Norway  and  Sweden  combined;  the  years  of 
maxima  are  sensibly  the  same. 

Table  !F  indicates  in  how  many  of  the  iive  regions  the  aurora 
was  observed,  and  thui  gives  the  distribution  or  extent  of  tbe 
aurone.  Finally,  another  table  gives  a  similar  summary  for 
Scandinavia,  as  mentioned  in  Table  C,  the  new  percentages  being 
as  follows  : — 


1    '      1    '     '    1    1 

July.  Aug,    Sept    Oct.  Nov.  De«.i  Jan., Fell.  Mar. 

Apr.   May. 

Juna. 

0*3      4'a     11-9      135   iz'2  117  i'4  JiS    13*2 

7'8      09 

01 

also  suggestive  of  two  maxima  in  October  and  March. 

With  these  remarks  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  material  for  investigators  to  grapple  with. 

E,  A.  Bellamt, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  '  Tfte  Observatory  J 

Simon  Marim  and  the  SateUites  of  Jupiter, 
Gbktlkmex, — 

Prof*  Oudemans  (in  ronjunction  with  ^I.  Bosscba)  has 
pecently  issued  a  very  iateresting  pamphlet  under  the  title 
"  Galilee  et  MariiB,"  in  which  the  cjuestion  is  carefully  discussed 
whether  Simon  Maiius  (Mnyr')  discovered  the  four  old  sat-ellitea 
of  Jupiter  iudependently  of  Gralileo's  discovery  in  1610.  It  is  well 
known  that  Marins  did  not  publish  bis  observations  until  1612,  and 
that  Galileo  i^treouously  insisted  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge  of 
the  satellites  from  his  own  observations.  Thi^!  view  was  accepted 
by  Delambre*  and  has  been  generally  (not  universally)  adopted. 
Several  writei*s  have  used  rather  ?(trong  language  with  regard  tcf 
the  Bavarian  astronomer  in  this  matter.  Grant  for  instance  calling 
him  {"■  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,*  p,  79)  an  **  impudent  pre- 
tender ■'  to  the  discovery.  Surely,  then,  we  are  all  interested  ii| 
seeing  this  reproach  removed  at  the  end  of  nearly  three  ceoturies,' 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  observations  made  by  him  vindicated 
and  established.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  Ptof,  Oudemans  has 
pointed  out,  what  seems  to  have  been  quite  oi'erlooked,  that 
Marius  made  no  claim  to  priority  in  discovery  over  Galileo.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  chronological  mistakes  have  been  fallen  into 
from  want  of  attentiou  to  the  change  of  the  ^tyle  of  the  calendar 


f^  mm^^ 


in  the  sixteenth  centum  'QiMko  noticed  the  fmlr'MitollttetiM 
on  January  7,  1610 ;  mmtm  ivft  Mtw  three  (shortly  aMsTM^ 
four)  on  December  29,*  1609*  But  the  former  date  k  QiegoUMfIt 
then  used  in  Italy ;  the  latter  Julian,  which  was  still  mdAnit^  to 
in  Germany.  Galileo  therefore  had  really  a  priority  of  00©  dtif^i 
the  first  perception  of  the  satellites  by  Marius  being:,  by  Gregorfali 
reckoning,  on  January  8,  16 10.  That  he  did  this  without  ai^ 
knowledge  of  Galileo's  discovery  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Prof.  Oudemans  goes  .into  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  and  shows  how  both  Galileo  and  Marius  obtained  theirs ; 
-a  possessor  of  such  an  instrument  who  turned  it  to  the  heavens 
-could  hardly  fail  to  notice  the  little  stars  near  Jupiter,  which 
continued  observation  would  show  were  moving  round  the  planet. 
•Our  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  observations,  and  shows  that 
those  of  Marius  were  in  fact  more  accurate  than  those  of  Galileo, 
-and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  motions  of  the  satellites  were  not 
performed  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Marius  gave  his  final 
•discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  '  Mundus  Jovialis,'  which  did  not 
appear  until  1614  ;  but  he  first  announced  his  discovery,  together 
with  results  of  observations  of  the  phases  of  Venus  and  of  clusters 
-of  stars,  in  the  '  Frankischer  Kalender  oder  Practica*  in  161 2.  It 
is  well  known  it  was  in  that  year  that  he  first  gave  a  description  of 
the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda.  Prof.  Oudemans  further  points  out 
^hat  from  his  careful  observations  of  the  Moon's  limb  he  concluded 
that  our  satellite  was  without  atmosphere  sufficient  to  produce 
^rceptible  effects.  Marius  assisted  Tycho  Brahe  in  the  last  part 
of  his  life,  and  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of  Kepler.  When 
Cralileo  (who  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  discovery  of  other 
">vorlds  was  a  privilege  exclusively  reserved  for  himself)  contested 
the  claim  of  Marius  to  the  independent  discovery  of  the  satellites 
-of  Jupiter,  reference  was  made  by  him  to  Kepler,  but  it  would 
^eem  that  the  answer  of  the  latter  was  suppressed. 

In  one  of  the  Notes  appended  to  the  treatise,  Prof.  Oudemans 
disproves  a  statement  included  in  'Yade  Mecum '  that  Galileo 
observed  an  eclipse  of  Jupiter's  second  satellite  on  January  12, 
i6io,  five  days  after  its  discovery.  Not  only  does  he  prove  that 
the  satellite  was  not  near  the  planet's  shadow  at  the  time,  but 
"Galileo's  language,  when  closely  examined,  shows  that  he  is 
speaking  not  of  the  satellite's  emergence  from  a  shadow,  but  of 
its  becoming  visible  after  being  concealed  by  cloud. 

This  last  paragraph  is  of  course  supplementary ;  the  main  point 
of  the  pamphlet,  which  it  seems  to  me  that  Prof.  Oudemans  has 
fully  established,  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  the  observations  by  Marius  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or  the 
independence  of  his  discovery ;  whilst  the  priority  of  Galileo  is 
also  vindicated  after  being  called  in  question  by  a  mistake  in  which 
Marius  had  no  share  ;  for  he  clearly  states,  and  it  is  evident  that 
Gftlileo  was  aware  of  it,  that  his  dates  were  given  according  to 
the  Julian  style  of  the  calendar. 
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If,  bawtjver^  anyone  thinks  that  Marius  by  proposing  naaiea 
ckimeti  the  tirst  discovery  of  the  satellites,  let  him  turn  to  the 
*  Muiidus  Joviah's,'  a  work  now,  as  Prof.  Oudemans  reuiarks,  but 
little,  studied.  He  will  there  find  that  Marius  considered  the  final 
.designation  of  the  bodies  ao  open  question,  and  makea  several 
propositions,  "  Quale  igitnr  Galilseo,"  he  says,  **  ut  priino  observa- j 
tori  in  Italm  sunt  sidera  Medicea,  ea  mibi  in  germania'  a  mel 
primum  visa  et  observata  *  (uti  ex  praefatione  ad  lectorem  patet) 
sidera  Bran  den  burgica  suiito^  atque  hoe  oh  memoriam,  ut  dixi, 
tan  tor  um  beneficiorum  ab  hac  illiistrissima  et  parti  m  Electoral! 
familia  in  me  liberallissiuie  colloeatorum."  He  then  sttites  that 
Xepler,  in  a  letter  to  himself,  calls  them  '*  Circulatores  Jovialei?/' 
and  Bavid  Fabridua  (also  in  an  epistle)  wimply  "  Joviales/'  But 
if  anyone  thinks  that  each  satellite  should  have  a  separate  name, 
he  proposes  for  the  fourth,  as  the  most  distant  from  its  primary, 
"  Saturnus  Joviahs,"  for  the  first  *'  Mereurius  Joviahs,''  for  the 
second  '*  Venus  Jovialis,"  aud  for  the  third  (whicli  is  also  the 
brightest)  **  Jupiter  Jovialis/'  Thus  all  the  then  known  planets  are 
brought  in  except  Mars,  which  he  remarks  would  not  agree  well 
with  Jupiter,  Finally  he  makes  another  suggestion  to  call  each 
satellite  by  one  mythological  name,  after  the  loves  of  Jupiter  (or 
some  of  them),  and  with  these  names  we  ai-e  all  more  or  less 
familiar,  though  1  cannot  think  they  will  ever  be  generally  adopted, 
especially  as  all  but  one  have  been  assigned  to  small  planets. 

Yours  faithfully,  . 

Blackh^th,  jgo^.May^.  W,  T*  Lliry,       1 

P;S. — It  should   be   mentioned  that  Pingrc   in   his    '  Annaleal 
Celestes  du  dix-septieme   Siecle,'   which  has  only  recently  been 
published  by  M.  Bigourdan,  did  not  fail  to  notice  that   Marius 
gave  his  dates  according  to  the  Old  Style,  so  that  the  priority  I 
the  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  remained  with  Galileo  J 
though  that  of  Marius  was  quite  independent.     His  pampthlet  oi 
J  612  seems  to  be  very  rare,  but  is  mentioned  by  Lalande. 

Asirnphy steal  Problems, 
Gbktlemeit, — 

One  of  the  nnaolved  problems  of  Astrophysics  signalized 
hy  Miss  Gierke  in  her  recent  remarkable  volume  is  the  occurrence 
of  hearier  gases  or  heavier  bodies  at  higher  levels  tlnm  lighter 
ones  as  indicated  by  numerous  spectra.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
difHculty  in  this  case  may  !>e  of  our  own  making.  There  seems 
to  he  a  generally  accepted  theoiy,  thougli  seldom  distinctly  stated, 
that  all  chemical  elements  are  modifications  of  a  single  thing  called 
MaWii\  and  that  if  iron  weighs  more  than  tin,  for  example  (for 
equal  bulks ),  the  reason  is  that  it  contains  more  matitt^  than  tin^ 

*  It  witl  be  tioHcetl  that  lie  uaea  the  samB  eipressiom  for  his  own  and 
Galileo*!*  discovery,  stating  that  the  latter  first  ?aw  toein  iu  Italy  and  himself 
first  in  Gernuiiiv, 
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or,  to  pat  the  same  thing  into  other  words,  that  it  has  a  greater 
mass  for  the  same  bulk.  Now  this  theory  of  an  universal  Matter 
of  which  a  given  bulk  of  iron  contains  a  greater  mass  (or  a  greater 
number  of  particles)  than  an  equal  bulk  of  tin  is  not,  I  think, 
established  by  any  conclusive  experiment.  No  doubt  the  Earth 
(whatever  its  internal  composition  may  be)  attracts  the  iron  more 
strongly  than  it  attracts  an  equal  bulk  of  tin ;  but  apart  from  this 
theory  of  an  universal  Matter,  what  reason  have  we  to  conclude 
that  if  both  were  removed  to  the  surface  of  a  globe  composed  of 
very  different  materials  from  the  Earth  the  tin  might  not  possess 
a  stronger  attraction  than  the  iron  ?  May  we  not  be  drawing  too 
universal  conclusions  from  the  Earth's  attraction — and  this  without 
knowing  what  the  principal  attracting  body,  viz.  the  interior  of  the 
Earth,  is  composed  of  ?  It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  general  theory 
of  gravitation,  viz.  that  all  bodies  attract  each  other  with  a  force 
varying  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  to  maintain  that 
taking  four  bodies  A,  B,  C,  D,  C  attracts  A  more  strongly  than  B, 
while  D  attracts  B  more  strongly  than  A.  Nor  do  I  object  to 
statmg  that  the  attracting  force  is  in  proportion  to  the  mass  with 
bodies  having  the  same  chemical  composition ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  term  "  mass  "  has  any  real  application  to  bodies  whose  com- 
position is  entirely  different.  The  applicability  of  this  term  rests 
on  the  hypothesis  of  an  universal  Matter  from  which  all  chemical 
substances  are  formed,  the  only  difference  between  them  being 
that  the  amount  of  matter  packed  into  the  same  space  is  different 
in  each  instance.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  too 
narrow  a  basis  of  observation  to  be  regarded  as  proved,  while  the 
stellar  and  even  solar  spectra  go  far  to  disprove  it.  Why  should 
we  regard  the  relative  attraction  of  two  bodies  A  and  B  to  a  third 
(much  larger)  body  C  (in  this  case  the  Earth)  as  affording  the  true 
measure  of  their  relative  attraction  to  every  other  body  in  the 
universe  ?  Why  may  not  the  specific  gravity  of  elements  vary 
with  their  surroundings  ? 

Atomic  weights  indeed,  if  they  could  all  be  expressed  in  whole 
numbers,  might  tend  to  confirm  this  theory  of  an  universal 
Matter  of  which  hydrogen,  oxygen,  iron,  &c.  were  so  many  forms. 
But  notoriously  there  are  a  great  number  of  substances,  believed 
^  be  elementary,  whose  atomic  weights  cannot  be  expressed  in 
whole  numbers.  I  therefore  think  the  whole  subject  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  Astrophysics. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Dublin,  1903,  May  13.  "W.  H.  S.  MoNCK. 


Colour  of  Nova  Geminorum. 

CrEKTLBMEN, — 

How  are  the  different  accounts  of  the  colour  of  this  star  to 
^  explained  ?  Probably  the  instrument  used,  or  its  power,  has 
somethmg  to  do  with  it.     I  have  not  seen  any  trace  of  the  red 
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ccJoiir,  so  salient  according  to  some  observers.  Usiiie  a  4|-inch 
refractor,  with  single-lens  eyepiece  of  power  50,  I  made  two  ob- 
servations of  its  colour,  namely  on  March  26  and  April  2.  On 
both  occasions  it  was  nearly  white,  with  a  shght  bluish  tinge. 

Yours  faithfidly, 
SunderUmd,  1903,  May  16.  X.  W,  Backhouse. 


OBSERVATORIES. 

UxiVEBBiTY  Obbervatohy,  OxFOHir. — The  main  fact  of  Prof, 
Turner'^  K^port  to  the  Visitors  of  the  University  Oliservatory  on 
the  work  of  the  year  1902-1903  is  that  he  ex[)eets  to  get  the 
Oxford  zone  of  the  Aatrographic  Catalogue  finished  before  the  date 
of  the  next  Report.  Out  of  1180  plates,  iioo  are  measured  and 
reduced,  170  having  been  done  during  the  year,  the  average  number 
of  stars  per  plate  being  385.  Hearty  acknowledgment  of  the 
diligence  of  the  stafiE  in  accoriiplishing  so  much  diiriag  the  year  iis 
made  b}"  the  Haviiian  Professor,  There  are  four  astrographic 
micrometers  belonging  to  tlie  Observatory,  and  one  of  these  has 
been  fitted  with  micrometer-screws  in  addition  to  the  eyepiece 
scale,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after  the  completion  of  the 
measuring  of  the  Catalogue  plates  it  is  proposed  to  measure  the 
photogrnphs  of  the  planet  Eros  for  determination  of  the  solar 
piimllax. 

The  printing  of  the  Astrographio  Catalogue  is  not  yet  begun* 
but  negotiations  with  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press  are  iti 
progress. 

The  Report  contains  the  histon^  of  the  discoveiy  of  Kova 
Greminorum,  and  oi  its  existence  as  shown  hy  the  Harvard  plates, 
which  appeared  in  our  last  number. 

The  scheme  already  proposed  to  build  a  house  for  the  Director, 
which  was  defeated  in  Congregation  in  1901,  March  12,  by  127 
votes  to  1 26,  has  been  dropped  for  the  present,  because  New  College 
is  not  at  the  moment  in  a  position  to  afford  material  help.  ISiy 
doubt,  when  circumstances  are  alt^i-ed,  the  project  will  again  be 
brought  forward. 


Stuxyhi'kst. — The  following  passages  are 
Father  SidgTeavess  Report  for  tht^  year  1902, 
besides  the  daily  meteorological  and  magnetic 
detail,  as  in  former  vears  ; — 


extracted  from 
which  contains 
observations   in 


The  solar  surface  waji  obeerTed  on  117  days,  ver%'  e?eiiJj  digtributed 
t  hroughotit  ttie  fear,  tu  skiowti  in  the  t«ble  of  dates  of  Solar  Draw  ii  rgi.  l>rawiiig» 
wer«  made  on  no  days,  and  on  the  reoiamtiig  107  days  careful  searching  could 
find  no  disturbance. '  The  longest  period  of  ^olar  caiin  wa«  from  June  ind  to 
September  iStb.  Froiu  September  13rd  to  y^irember  25th  there  was  an 
nppeoraiiee  of  gndiialhr  tzicre«siDg  !»oIar  actiTitj,  but  throughout  December  the 
turface  wa»  perfectly  ilm.    The  deduced  xamxk  spotted  dwc  area  for  the  year 
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wa»o'33,  which  is  in  £ekTOur  of  refcuming  actiyity.    In  1900,  '01,  '02,  the  mean 
areas  were  respectively  0*55,  0*29,  0-33. 

The  siellar  speotrographic  work  of  the  Obsenratorj  during  the  year  has  made 
but  slow  progress,  mostly  owing  to  the  generally  cloudy  state  of  the  sky  after 
Bonset,  often  on  the  most  promising  CTenings.  Omitting  many  failures,  a  series 
of  44  spectrographs  of  l3  Lyrse  by  the  smaU  objectiye  prism  is  now  ready  for  a 
supplemental  paper  on  the  yiolet  end  of  the  star's  spectrum.  But  other 
pressing  obligations  connected  with  the  physical  laboratory  wiU  probably  delay 
its  publication  until  a  more  extended  series  is  ready  for  discussion.  Materials 
also  for  a  comparative  study  of  magnetic  disturbances  at  different  observatories 
have  been  prepared  and  these  also  must  wait. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Tabiable  Stabs  in  Stab-clusters*. — This  volume  is  stated 
by  Prof.  E.  Pickering  to  contain  the  first  portion  of  the  elaborate 
study  of  variable  stars  occurring  in  star-clusters  undertaken  by 
Prof.  S.  Bailey.  Chapter  I.  gives  the  events  leading  up  to  such  a 
study;  description  of  photographs,  which  were  taken  by  the 
13-inch  Boyden  refractor  which  has  a  focal  length  of  191*5  inches, 
so  that  o-i  cm.  equals  42"*4,  and  the  star  images  average  about 
2"  in  diameter ;  method  of  counting ;  method  of  determining 
brightness,  &c.  From  this  chapter  we  give  an  abridged  table 
(p.  260)  which,  to  us,  appears  most  interesting,  remarking  that 
"Inclusive  Area"  is  the  area  of  a  circle,  centre  at  centre  of 
cluster,  of  sufficient  radius  to  include  all  the  variables  detected, 
and  that  the  column  "  Eatio "  gives  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
stars  in  the  cluster  to  the  variables  found  in  it.  The  unit  of  area 
in  this  column  and  in  the  fourth  being  a  square  whose  side  is  i'. 

Thus  the  area  in  which  the  509  variables  were  actually  found 
was  only  1*4  square  degrees,  little  more  than  one  thirty-thousandth 
part  of  the  sky. 

The  variables  in  the  cluster  w  Centauri  were  chosen  to  be  the 
first  in  the  order  of  discussion,  since  more  material  was  available 
for  this  cluster  than  for  any  other.  To  the  unaided  eye  it  appears 
as  a  hazy  star  of  about  the  fourth  magnitude,  the  form  is  some- 
what elliptical  and  the  central  portion  is  not  so  dense  as  many  of 
the  globiilar  clusters.  No  star  brighter  than  the  eighth  magnitude 
is  near  the  cluster.  The  approximate  number  of  stars  found  on 
the  photographs  is  6,389  and  the  diameter  of  the  cluster  is  35'. 

The  mass  of  measures  occupies  about  120  pages,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  elements  of  the  variables  are  tabulated,  and  it  is  here 
the  need  was  felt  of  some  concise  method  of  referring  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  variables,  and  the  following  classi- 
fication has  been  provisionally  adopted.  In  1881  Prof.  Pickering 
divided  variables  into  5  classes,  the  fourth  class  containing  all 

*  '  Annals  of  the  Astronomioal  Observatoir  of  Harvard  OoU^e,  vol.  xxxviii. 
A  discuseion  of  the  Variable  Stars  in  the  Cluster  ui  Centauri.  By  Solon  I. 
Bailey.    1902. 
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1,000 

177 

a 

5 

500 

6266 

Afes^ier  62. 

960 

218 

26 

201 

37 

6397 

Dimlop  366. 

4R7 

Z18 

2 

177 

244 

66i6 

Messier  28. 

900 

3H 

9 

154 

100 

6656 

Mpssier  22. 

1.550 

21S 

t6 

201 

97 

6723 

Dunlup  573. 

900 

314 

16 

64 

56 

6751 

Dmilop  295. 

600 

218. 

1 

600 

6S09 

Mi??*sier  ^^. 

440 

iiK 

2 

79 

210 

7078 

Messier  15. 

900 

I.1S7 

5^ 

154 

18 

7P89 

Messier  2. 

600 

2lg 

10 

50 

60 

7099 

Mpiisier  30. 

275 

iiS 

5 

zo 

92 

Total... 

19,050 

20,^30 

509* 

4,867 

1 

*  BxeluBive  of  cliiatere  coutainhig  onlj  on©  Tamble. 

short^period  vainables,  except  the  Algol  stars.  In  the  present 
iustiince  tLis  Class  IV,  bas  been  siibdivlded  into  ; 

Subclass  a, — Period  and  light-enrve  uniform  ;  increase  of  light 
very  rapid ;  decrease  of  light  rapid,  but  umch  less  than  Increase. 
Light  nearly  cooijtant  at  minim  nm  for  about  one-half  of  full  period. 
In  thia  cluster  the  range  is  generally  a  little  more  tlmn  a  magnitude, 
and  the  period  from  12  to  15  houi^s. 

Sithclms  ^.—Period  and  ligbt-cnrve  probably  uniform  ;  increase 
of  light  moderately  rapid ;  dt^rease  relatively  slow  and  continues 
with  lessening  rapidity  till  about  tlie  beginning  of  increase,  except 
that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  "  stand-still/-  In  this 
cluster  tlie  range  is  a  little  less  than  one  aiagnitude,  and  the  period 
from  15  to  20  hours. 

SuJtcIitsji  i\ — Period  and  light -curve  perhaps  uniform;  light 
appears  to  be  always  changing,  and  with  moderate  rapidity; 
increase  generally  somewhat  more  rapid  than  decrease.  In  this 
cluster  the  range  is  somewhat  more  than  half  a  magnitude,  and 
the  }>eriod  S  to  10  hours. 

Prof.  Solon  Bailey  remarks: — **The  presence  of  such  large 
numbers  of  variable  stars  in  a  few  dense  dusters  leads  to  many 
qiiBstions.  In  «ii»  Cenfciuri,  the  variables  present  &  variety  of  ty  pes, 
while  in  other  clusters  ^Subclass  a  appears  to  be  the  prerailiug 
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type,  80  much  so  that  the  variable  stars  of  this  subclass  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  typical  cluster-variables.    T]ie  appa- 
rently perfect  uniformity  of  the  period  in  this  subclass  indicates 
that  it  is  associated  with  some  regularly  recurring,  presumably 
orbital  or  axial,  revolution.     It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  certain 
clusters,  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  double  stars  are  in  planes 
nearly  parallel,  and  that  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  individual 
stars  are  approximately  parallel.      A  variability,  therefore,  due 
either  to  an  eclipse,  such  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Algol  stars, 
or  to  the  axial  rotation  of  an  unevenly  luminous  body,  would  be 
apparent  only  to  an  observer  suitably  situated.     This  may  explain 
^why  in  a  few  dense  clusters  we  find  many  variables,  while  in  other 
^squally  fine   clusters  we   find   few  or   none.      The  variables  in 
<2lustera,  however,  are  not  of  the  Algol  type,  and  the  form  of  light- 
^jurve,  in  Subclass  a   especially,  is  distinctly  different  from  the 
^Algol  type,  and  appears  to  be  irreconcilable  with  any  eclipse  theory, 
^he  light-curves  of  these  stars  can  probably  be  explained  by  the 
^xial  rotation  of  a  body  whose  surface  is  unevenly  lighted,  and 
^whose  axis  is  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  line  of  sight.     The  con- 
ditions thus  imposed,  however,  appear  improbable.     Spectroscopic 
•observations  alone  can  give  information  as  to  the  variability  being 
Wue  to  the  revolution  of  a  secondary  body.     It  seems  probable 
^Ehat  in  many  cases  variability  simply  marks  a  certain  stage  in  the 
star's  development." 


NOTES. 

CoMBT  Notes. — The  following  announcement  has  been  made 
through  the  Kiel  Agency  : — 

"  A  comet  was  discovered  by  (xrigg  at  Thames,  New  Zealand, 
on  April  16792  G.M.T.,  E.A.  46°  45',  N.P.D.  101°  6  ." 

The  comet  was  afterwards  observed  by  Mr.  Tebbutt  at  Windsor, 
New  South  Wales,  on  April  26,  27,  29,  and  May  i. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Seagrave,  of  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  U.S.A.,  has 
kindly  sent  us  the  following  ephemeris  of  Faye's  Comet  for 
Greenwich  midnight : — 

a,  d. 

1903.  h   m     s 

June   3  3  34  17 

7  3  46  H 

II  3  58  n 

15  4  10  12 

19  4  22  II 

^3  4  3+8 

27  4  46     2 

July    I   4  57  51 

5  5    9  37 

9  5  ai  17 

13  5  32  50 

17  5  44  15 

VOL,  XITT. 


0   /   <' 

Logr. 

Log  A. 

+  16  59  44 

02174 

0-4138 

+  17  23  35 

0-2175 

0-4126 

+  17  44  23 

0-2I79 

0-4114 

+  i8  2  4 

0-2185 

0-4103 

+  18  16  32 

0  2194 

0-4093 

4-18  27  46 

0-2205 

0-4083 

+  18  35  43 

0-2219 

04074 

+  18  40  23 

02235 

04066 

+  18  41  47 

0-2254 

0-4057 

+  18  39  58 

0-2275 

0-4050 

+  »8  35  59 

0-2298 

0-4042 

4-i8  26  56 

0-2-,2S 

0-4034 
Y 

is  based  upon  elements  by  Striinigreo,  publisbed 
mmiber  of  the  ^^aclmcJdni,  The  comet  \\\\\  be  in 
IMnhiitiou  June  3.  Will  be  very  nnfavourahhf  situated  for  ob- 
iMHi>^biL>tt?»  tb^n,  hjs  it  will  rise  only  about  fifty  miniitrs  before  the 
i^Nibi    It  frliould  be  easilj  seen  about  the  middle  of  July. 


(tetVAftY. — We  regret  to  hear  of  tbe  death  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Barbour, 

f^VMHiy  yt»ftrs  Seeretajf}*  of  the  Leeds  Astruuomii'al  Hocietv,  which 

tiapi^'aed  oti  Sunday,  April  26,    Mr,  Barbour  was  born  in  (ilasgow 

iii   i^jti   and  oame  to  Leeds  in    1840.      His  occupation   in  life 

'  '    '  rn  commemal  affaii*s,  but  one  hobby  of  bis  spare  time  was 

iv,  and  ho  did  ranch  to  advance  the  well-known  Astro- 

SxMety  of  the  city,  before  which  he  n^std  tnany  papers, 

:   li  philosopliical  nature,  such  as  "Traditions  of  Creation 

!  iva*  jku  Astronomical  Point  of  View  *'  and  "  Relation  ol:  JMau  to 

ibt*  Vuiver;*e.^ 


I 


I 


I 


Nova  Uicmixorcm, — On  receiving  the  announcement  of  the 
diAcv»vtry  of  t hi:?  new  star,  Prof,  Hale,  at  Yerkes^  immediately  pro- 
Ct^udevt  to  have  it  obser\  ed  iu  aU  particulars*  Details  are  given  in 
ihK*  istri^j^fhimcaJ  Journal  for  31  ay,  Ita  coDspicuous  red  colour 
\um  at  oniv  uoteii  (March  27),  Prof,  Barnard  says  that  with  the 
.|s^  inch  rerte^tor  the  focus  for  the  Kova  did  not  differ  ap|jreeiably 
hoio  that  Hvr  the  eompariaou  ?tar,  but  when  in  the  best  t'ocns  there 
WifcA  a  decided  glow  a  ho  nt  the  star  for  some  2"  or  3",  which  was  of 
Ik  criuiHou  colour.  This  v\as  not  present  for  the  olber  stars.  The 
4ip*xtrum  of  the  Nova  way  pliotographed  on  March  28,  and  from  a 
stiudy  of  this  Prof.  Frost  deduces  that  the  speetriini  of  Nova  J 
itvtniuoruiii  earres ponded  with  that  of  Nova  Persei  and  Kova  ■ 
Aurii4«?  iu  tht^ir  later  stages  of  development,  particularly  with 
iv^^'^  to  the  ivlaiive  intensity  of  the  baiula  observed  (the  baud 
IHHjtt'  \  S'^t^  WiuH  exceedingly  faint  in  the  spectrum  of  the  new 
t((|^;^i  sfcod  Hy,  though  hardly  measurable,  was  visible  on  the  plate  as  ■ 
^ll^int  Uuul).  I 

'|*kkg  m^'nitvufe  of  the  Kova  was  observed  at  Yerkes  on  March  27 

iM*  ii  4kV  ^Uat'vaid  Ncale),  and  decreased  with  some  fiuctnations  to 

Vpril  4*     Prof.  Pickering  has  since  published  observations 

I  hat  the  f^eneral  decrease  in  brightness  has  continued,  but 

i>^  iirtvt^  been  considerable  variations.      On  May   i,   for 

.  ,  it,t  li^ht  had  increased  half  a  magnitude  in  the  preceding 

.   .  sHHVi-  Time  SrsTEM.^We  are  informed  by  Mr.  F.  Dora, 

'-    r\>^uny  of  Lisbon,  that  a  bill  has  been  laid  before  the 

I  pi  lament:,  the  object  of  which  is  to  adopt  Greenwich 

^1  MuUrd  in  Portugal,     As  the  Session  is  drawing  ton 

%  h3H>bHblc  that  the  bill  s\  ill  not  yet  become  law,  bat  its 
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clauses  enact  that  Greenwich  Time  shall  be  distributed  to  railway- 
stations  and  public  offices  by  the  Lisbon  Observatory,  permitting 
private  firms  to  distribute  time-signals  il:  their  standard-clock  is 
regulated  from  the  Observatory.  The  bill  allows  also  the  use  of 
the  24-hour  system,  midnight  being  called  o. 


TuE  astronomical  exhibits  at  the  iioyal  Society  Conversazione  on 
31ay  15  comprised  spectra  of  JSTova  Persei  from  1901  May  3  to 
a 902  efanuary  14,  by  Mr.  Frank  McClean;  the  chromospheric 
^spectrum  near  the  South  Pole  of  the  Sun,  by  Mr.  Evershed.     The 
Solar  Physics  Observatory  at  South  Kensington  sent  diagrams 
^illustrating  long-period  (about  thirty-five  years)  variations  in  solar 
.^ud   meteorological   phenomena ;   the  use   ofc"  a  colour-screen  in 
photographing  brightness  was  illustrated  by  the  Cambridge  Ob- 
servatory.     I)r.   Common    exhibited    optical   gun-sights    and   a 
spherometer  of  great  delicacy. 

PuGF.  Albrecht  and  Herr  Waxach,  of  the  Prussian  Geodetic 
Institute,  Potsdam,  are  making  a  re-determination  of  the  difference 
of  longitude  Potsdam  —  Greenwich,  using  Eepsold  registering 
micrometers  on  coude  transit-instruments. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Osier,  the  meteor jlogist 
and  inventor  of  the  self-registering  anemometer  which  bears  his 
name.  Mr.  Osier  was  95  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  since  1855. 

PuOF.  E.  A.  Sampson,  Director  of  Durham  University  Ob- 
servatory, is  one  of  the  fifteen  candidates  selected  by  the  Council 
of  the  Koyal  Society  for  election  as  a  Fellow. 

DoNOHOE  Comet  Medals  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the 
Pacific  have  been  awarded  to  M.  Giacobini,  of  Mce,  for  his 
discoveries  of  comets  in  1902  December  and  1903  January, 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  will  be 
on  Friday,  June  12;  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association  oa 
Wednesday,  June  24. 


From  an  Oxfoud  Note-Book. 

"  A  Plan  for  the  Endowment  of  Astronomical  Eesearch,  by 
Edward  C.  Pickering."  The  title  and  the  authors  nauie  are 
enough  to  attract  our  attention  :  we  begin  to  read,  and  read  on  to 
the  end ;  and  when  we  lay  down  the  pamphlet  of  a  dozen  pages, 
we  liud  we  must  rearrange  our  ideas  to  suit  the  new  possibilities. 

The  yaBf  fortunes  now  being  acscumulated  must,  during  the  next  few  years, 
lead  to  gifts  aud  eudowuients  on  a  scale  uuparalLeled  in  tiic  past. 
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It  U  very  pU^iisant  to  bear  this  announced  with  such  eoniidenoe  : 
our  more  timid  forecasts  have  perhaps  inchided  the  possibility  of 
streaHiH  of  l>etiefactioii  diying  up  at  their  source. 

Tliia  seeiiis  therefore  a  proper  time  lo  con^iider  how  i^  gift,  of  one  or  two 
iiiillioii  dollaft^,  if  IP  van  tu  UsFord  for  asironuiitical  purposes,  could  be  beat 

!  beg  Professor  Pickering's  pardon, — I  should  have  written 
*Mlarvard"  mid  not  *' Oxford  " ;  but  his  pamphlet  has  set  me 
luuHiiig — buihiiiig  casfles  in  the  air :  for  which  the  present  is 
iudeed  a  pro])er  time,  being  part  of  a  fifie  May  afternoon  on  the 
river.  But  when  1  wake  up  and  come  back  to  the  world  of  sober 
fact,  of  course  it  iimist  be  '*  Harvard/'  *' Oxford"  uon*t  make 
tten*e. 

The  fol  lowing  out  Hue  of  u  plan  will  ishow  linw  a  sum  of  fifty  to  oue  hundred 
lUoumiicI  dottiirs  tinnually  (loiild  bi^  jidvtindigeously  expended  for  Afitronomy  by 
this  Observatory  [Hiirvivi'd,  nof  Oitord]. 

And  so  Professor  Pirkerinfr  unfolds  his  splendid  plan  of  seruring 
'"  from  the  available  income  the  greatest  scietitiiic  return/'  i 

A  c'ireiiliir  letler  would  be  a^iit  to  trU  astranomfTs  inviting  application  for  aid  , 
soul  !*ti^t;eeitioi)8  hir  int'thodH  of  ex|wnding  the  income.  .  .  .  Wlieii  a  plan  was  ] 
liit'idi^d  on,  it  would  bt*  diseuissed  by  t!u^  entire  Board  [of  Advisors],  and  it  is  i 
ubvious  thai  their  eonibined  experit^nre  would  render  serious  niiatakea  lesd  | 
prokible  tlian  wbei.  all  depends  on  the  judgment  of  a  single  indmdual,  as  id  ,^ 
now  llkf  ease.  They  could  find  the  besit  man  for  a  given  rescareh,  and  give  hinx 
iliu  bt^bt  post^ible  faciliiiea  for  enrfy  ing  it  on>  .  .  .  Another  njatter  of  esipeoial  | 
inqwrtanoe  i?  tliat  when  an  wstronooifr  is  aide<3  wbi>  i«  qualified  to  carry  OD  ft  I 
work  in  (bo  beut  way*  no  resirietiuns  should  be  made  on  the  appropriation, 
wbieli  wtiuld  in  any  way  interfere  wiili  hid  obtaining  the  best  results. 

AVe  must  admit  that  it  is  a  noble  idea — a  central  office  for 
receiving  applications  from  anyone  v\ho  wants  anything.  | 

And   we  all   want   somethinj: :  who  is  there  with  a  moderate  * 
income  that  does  not  know  a  dozen  desirable  things  just  beyond 
his  means?     And  what  is  true  of  ordinary  life  is  equally  true  of 
scientilio   wants:    we   have    photographs,  but   no   instrument   to 
meaj«ure  them  ;  measures,  btit  no  lime  to  reduce  them  ;  or,  finally, 
both  measures  and  re^lnclionis  but  no  money  to  print  them  (which 
la^t   refers  to   Oxford,   not   Harvard).     And  we  have  to  try  one 
po^bility  after  another  to  see  if  we  ciui  ^ret  the  little  extra  which 
will  render  all  the  rest  available— wasting  time  which  might  bo 
!?pent  on  astronomk^l  work   in   writing   begging-letters*      This! 
»|>pHe!$  10  astronomers  of  all  countries  and  all  abilities :  I  heeircl« 
nxvntly   from   Protes>or  Barnard,  for  instance,  that  he  saw  na^ 
|iro»pec?  of  gtHling  printed  a  series  of  valuable  measures  of  star*' 
clu>tei*s  m»de  by  him  :  which  was  all  the  more  distxe^sing  sincei 
he  had  hoped  that  the  (printing  was  s^anctiomd.     What  a  relief  it 
Mould  be  if  we  ctniKl  niako  our  applicatiou  otior  for  all  and  feel 
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that  it  was  being  given  its  proper  consideration  by  a  competent 
body  !  It  sounds  like  a  dream  of  the  future ;  but  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  project  is  that  we  are  invited  to  begin 
trying  it  at  once. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  invites  the  astronomers  of  this  and  other 
countries  to  send  him  apphcations  for  aid.  A  brief  statement  of  the  case  in 
form  for  publication  should  be  made,  generally  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
"words  in  length,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  and  any  additional  necessary 
details.  If  publication  is  not  desired,  it  should  be  stated.  The  undersigned 
will  then  use  his  best  efforts  to  secure  the  execution  of  such  of  these  plans  as 
commend  themselves  to  him,  reserving  the  right  to  omit  all  others. 

"The  undersigned"  is,  of  course,  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  of 
Harvard ;  and,  judging  from  pa^t  experience,  what  he  thinks  he 
<»a  do,  will  probably  be  done.  If  he  succeeds  it  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  things  ever  done  in  the  way  of  scientific  organization ; 
and  in  any  case  we  owe  him  our  thanks  and  admiration  for  his 
courage. 


It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  adequately  with  so  far-reaching  a 
Scheme  :  a  few  casual  remarks  are  all  that  can  be  attempted  : 
1  will  adventure  two.  In  the  first  place,  I  see  that  Professor 
l^ickering  proposes  to  be  in  communication  with  at  least  four 
existing  American  funds  for  the  aid  of  research  (p.  lo) :  I  hope 
that  he  may  be  brought  into  relation  with  others  also,  such  as  our 
Government  Grant  Fund.  This  is  administered  by  the  Eoyal 
Society,  who  appoint  a  series  of  Boards  for  the  purpose,  the 
ttienabers  of  which  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years.  It  will,  perhaps, 
Ixave  to  be  considered  whether,  if  Professor  Pickering's  scheme 
l>ecomes  a  reality,  some  one  should  not  be  rather  more  con- 
tinuously in  touch  with  this  administrative  body  for  purposes 
of  communication  with  the  American  Board. 


The  second  remark  is  more  general,  but  is  not  intended  in  any 

way  as  an  adverse  comment  on  the  general  scheme.    It  is,  perhaps, 

worth  recording  that  my  own  thoughts  have  usually  taken  a  quite 

ciifferent  line  \^hen  allowed  to  wander  into  a  future  of  ample 

(^imaginary)  means.     1  have  always  pictured  a  large  reinforcement 

of  able  men,  if  only  permanent  maintenance  could  be  found  for 

them.      Astronomers   seem   to  be   so   few,  compared   with   the 

xiumber  of  men  engaged  (let  us  say)  in  perfecting  the  bicycle : 

if  we  could  get  more  of  the  clever  young  fellows  who  pass  through 

our  Universities  to  stay  and  work  at  Astronomy,  what  might  we 

not  do  ?    They  would,  of  course,  have  to  find  apparatus  to  work 

>vith,  but  in  those  days  of  photography  thei^e  is  plenty  of  idle 
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apparatus  ;  and  even  pUnrty  of  printed  observaLiuiiai  work  that  is 
uot  yet  tliDroiighlj  siiidit^d.  It  showy  how  diiieivntij  the  same 
tiituaiion  may  strike  diil'ereut  people,  thsit  Professor  Piidcering 
feh«mld  virtiifdJy  say /'Before  getting  more  men,  let  us  ask  what  eacb 
t^xiHting  man  wants  to  render  him  efficient."  There  is  obviously 
nmih  Ui  ret^ommend  this  method  In  preference. 


Vi:>iTATiON  Day  at  the  Koyal  Observatory  will  be  on  June  6, 
1  ha^e  received  the  following  note  from  a  correspondejit : — 

III  llie  Oifurd  Note-Book  uoritribuUon  to  the  Obsermfori/ for  August,  igoij 
».U3'priHfev  b  fJtprf^ssed  ul  Onditig  the  trains  on  ViaitaHon  dny  at  Ureeiuvirh 
Iniveltitig  on  Uib  proptM"  sirie  uf  the  railway  liiiCi*,  the  tiavflling  previou&lj^ 
luiuii^  Lwii  t>n  right  ut  the  raila,  ijjstead  of*  as  i-?  usimh  on  the  hh.  Those, 
howevyr,,  who  ain  carry  their  memory  back  to  earlitr  tiiue^i  will  be  aware  that 
thtj  iibtioriiiul  i'oiitliTiou  lueiiUoned  had  uot  always  existtd.  The  original  line 
tXti'iided  froMi  London  Bridge  to  Greenwich  only,  the  opening  (aboiiL  3S37)  I 
^Vfll  ri*MU'iiiber,  and  distinctly  also  that  Jbr  yt^ard  the  trains  ran  on  the  left  aide 
ui'  the  trat'k,  which  1  find,  on  inquiry,  otlj^i-i?  corroborate  (altbtjugh  in  an 
inferifiting  history  of  the  railway,  gjveu  in  the  Radwat/  ^iagazhtv  for  January 
last,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  abnornia]  working  having  conie  lo  an 
*  rid  in  1901,  no  intinnition  is  given  that  1J10  working  had  ever  been  diiJerent  j. 
'J  he  iniinK  eontmntd  t{>  run  on  the  left  side  until  about  1S4.8,  or  a  liiiie  later, 
the  cbnngi*  to  the  right  .side  of  the  (rack  being  made,  I  beUeve,  on  the  con- 
Btruttion,  at  about  tiiat  time,  of  the  iNorth  Keiu  brEinch  round  Jilackheath  (on 
ueeonnt  of  the  difllculty  of  giiSting  a  railway  throngh  Greenwich).  My  im* 
preHe<ii)U  is  that  the  cljange  wiis  dtif.  to  three  set^  of  rails  being  then  made  to 
wrve  for  two  lines,  the  North  Kent  and  the  Greenwich,  the  innidle  set  of  the 
three  Ijcing  the  down  line  for  both  m stems,  allowing  the  'Sunh  Kent  trains  to 
run  111  the  ordinary  w?i.yj  but  reversing  the  running  to  Greeawieh,  then  u, 
termiiniB  ( tlie  Cannon  Strict  and  Chiiring  Cro&s  lines  did  notthcfi  exibl).  When, 
t  wimiy  yenrs  or  more  iifrerwsirLEs,  the  Greenwich  line  was  carried  Lhrougli 
UrivLMiwiiih,  to  niei^t  the  Xorth  Kent  line  at  Charlton,  the  auonialous  working 
liecttute  ejitendcd  (:o  that  point,  beyond  whicili  the  trains  oonfornied  Lo  tbo 
ordiiiiiry  ridep  creating  thus  un  awkward  arrangement  that  existed  for  many 
yeari*,  until  1901,  when  the  working  on  the  Greenwifh  portion  of  the  railway 
(revirtiug  lo  thai  of  the  ejtrly  jear.s)  was  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
eonneeliug  lines,  and  the  anomait^u.s  arrungenient  eame  to  an  enth  To  the  be&t 
i>f  uiy  belief,  this  i»  tbe  true  histtury  of  the  matter. 

Bulbre  the  eilensiun  of  the  South  Eastern  Eailway  from  London  Bridge  to 
Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  Street  (that  to  Charing  Cross  was  tirst  made),  the 
hiHt  evening  triiin  left  London  Bridge  lor  Grteiiwieh  at  10^  15^".  Thut«,  to  ' 
attend  in  those  clays  u  meeting  of  the  Hoyai  Astronomical  Society  at  Sonjei-^ut 
House,  and  hnrry  uti'to  eiUch  ihi8  train,  had  its  dibquieting  side.  An  omnibus 
i>r  two  left  Cbarjng  Cross  later,  one  at  12'*  30"'  dragging  itself  slowJy  along  la 
UrtJeiiwich  by  about  i^  A.ii.    Otherwise  there  were  cubs.  W.  Ellis, 


Tt  was  a  pleasant  stirprise  to  receive  a  letter,  dated  May  i^, 
[foiii  Prolessor  ISehaeberle,  and  to  learn  that  be  has  by  no  mean^ 
given  up  aslroiiomifal  work.  He  has  b*jen  at  work  for  more  than 
3  years  on  a  refiectitig  telescope,  which  is  now  coatpleted  so 
hUtt-essfuUy  thai  it  will  pbotograpb  btars  of  ibe  i7tb  magnitude 
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in  two  minutes  I  He  sends  4  beautiful  little  pHuts  of  the  Ring 
Nebula  iu  Lyra  taken  with  this  instrument,  showing  that  it  is 
really  a  spiral  with  two  branches  which  leave  the  central  star  in  a 
clock-wise  direction.  Fuller  particulars  have,  I  gather,  been  sent 
for  publication  to  the  Astronamical  Journal. 


"Ls  the  January  number  the  question  was  asked  whether  the 
stage  direction  from  Wagner's  Meister singer,  "  Der  Vollmond 
tritt  hervor,"  refers  to  Moon-rise  or  to  the  Moon  appearing 
suddenly  from  behind  clouds.  No  support  was  forthcoming  for 
the  interpretation  Moon-rise,  as,  indeed,  I  expected ;  and  yet  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  opera-house  (Prinz  Regenten)  at  Munich, 
the  Full  Moon  was  made  to  rise  in  fulfilment  of  this  direction. 
Perhaps  we  over-estimate  the  general  diffusion  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  Grerm3.uy. 

^ut  if  anyone  would  like  a  really  hard  German  puzzle,  perhaps 
the  foUowing  sentence  will  meet  requirements  : — 

Durch  dieses  Verfahren,  bei  welchem  die  Tafeln  dernach  der  Sterngrosse 
^wsgeglichenen  Catalogunterschiede  zu  Griinde  gelegt,  in  einigen  Fallen  die 
nntnittelbar  gefundenen,  oben  wegen  der  Geringfiigigkeit  des  Ganges  gleich  zu 
G^esamTntmittelwerthen  vereinlgten  Werthe  der  Gleicbformigkeit  halbor  zuvor 
^rst  noch  besonders  ausgeglichen  wurden,  haben  sich  die  in  der  folgenden 
Tafel  zusammengestellten  Werthe  ergeben.     {A.  N.  3844,  p.  68.) 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  have  been  perhaps  easier 
to  understand  the  table  without  this  explanation. 


But  I  hope  the  preceding  paragraph  will  not  lead  to  war  between 
two  great  nations.  Let  us  confess  that  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
^lementary  science  is  so  plentiful  in  England  that  we  may  regard 
it  as  a  sympathetic  bond  with  our  German  neighbours;  and  I 
hasten  to  add  another  instance  of  our  ignorance  to  the  many  that 
have  been  already  given  in  these  notes,  this  time  from  an  early 
^vork  of  the  popular  writer  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  called  '  The 
School  for  Saints  '  (p.  41  of  the  sixpenny  edition). 

You  remind  me  of  something  a  Jesuit  Father  once  told  me.  I  asked  him  why 
■*nen  risked  their  lives  to  find  the  North  Pole.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  land 
there  would  be  useless  even  when  gained.  "  By  no  means,"  said  he,  *'  for,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  North  Pole,  when  you  have  once  passed  through  the  regions 
o^  ice  and  snow,  there  is  a  beautiful  country,  warm  and  fair,  another  Italy." 

And,  as  regards  the  difficult  German  sentence,  let  it  be  a  friendly 
challenge:  1  will  wager  a  shilling  to  a  mark  that  no  German  will 
produce  a  sentence  from  an  English  scientific  periodical  to  equal 
!^  itt  difficulty  for  a  foreigner;  and  we  will  ask  some  amiable 
■Russian,  who  knows  all  languages,  to  be  the  judge. 


*0,  i 

The  i'ollowing  "  motor-problem,"  given  in  the  Morning  Pogt  of 
January  26,  seems  worthy  of  record  : — 

If  m  b«  the  drivpr  of  a  motor-car,  working  with  velocitj  v  ;  if  a  «tifficiently 
high  vjilue  be  given  to  v  it  will  iiltimftt«ly  rmch  pc.  hi  moat  (jases  i'  will  thi*n 
=  p.  For  low  valtie^)  of  v  pc  n^mv  be  ncgl0t?ted  ;  but  if  v  be  large  it  will 
gen«rallj  be  necfssap)'  to  square  /n:,  after  which  it  will  again  a«?uni<?!  a  positive 
value. 

By  a  wftlMfnown  tleineotary  theorem 

p'  +  lid  ^  (/«')% 

bnt  the  qiiadratiirp  mav  be  flnmetrmes  pfTeetod  by  substituting  .r^  (=XXX)  for 
/W.  Thi«  is  prefeniblp  if  hd  is  enmU  with  regard  to  m.  U  iad  be  made 
siitHeieritly  large  pc  will  VFiniah. 

Now,  if  ;/j  he  atibBtihilwl  for  ;3e  ( wliieh  mav  hapjTen  if  the  diRerence  bHwe^n 
«*  and /PC  be  large)  the  whiUon  of  the  probfem  h  more  thlTieulr,  becjiuse  no 
tnlue  of  kd  can  be  found  to  efft'ct  the  quadrature  of  jp^  for,  fis  ia  well  known, 
(Jp)^  is  an  impo^iiible  quantitjr. 

The  quantity  pc  is  often  irmtional— and  may  reiult  in  a  totally  arbitrary 
valuft  being  ansigned  to  v,  dtlTertng  largely  from  the  real  Talue ;  this  may,  in 
the  limit,  result  in  (pc-^m)  v=^cs. 

This  equation,  however,  can  only  be  aolv&d  by  the  use  of  logs,  but  they  mu8t 
ho  itftecl  with  oare. 

[Noie  I.— The  value  of  a  need  not  suffer  dimniiition  if  a  circle  be  described 
about  pc^  but  if  w©  cannot  gut  round  p\  then  ihe  uiethod  of  least  aqua  res 
should  bfl  Ufwd,  enpeeially  when  f^  ia  a  rapidly  Tanishing  quantity. 

NoU  *.— Some  wrilere  have  used  w  instead  of  a-'  a»  above,  but  the  formula 
in  the  te«t  is  generally  to  be  preferred.] 


Tub  follovvtnp  paragraphs  are  clip^wd  from  a  i^apcr  \vry  11  parly 
as  they  appeared.  Thoy  suggest  evtfji  luoro  uiiscellMtieotis  femliiisj; 
than  the  proverbinl  eaJt's  head:  — 

The  alleged  hinaey  of  hatters  is  the  subject  of  an  article  to-day  in  the 
MomiNt/  PiK^f  by  Mr.  Andrt^w  Lang. 

It  i«  etlinmteJ  that  niilUonfl  of  tons  of  meteoric  malter,  i^ones  or  du*t,  fall 
on  tti«  globe  every  year. 

A  prominent  nrhlet*  says  that  one  of  the  worst  things  a  man  or  hoy  who 
wanti  to  exwl  in  iilldeticft  can  do  i»  to  »moke. 

Four  comets  will  be  the  sum  tijtal  for  the  Coronation  yesxr^  unless  another 
should  turn  up  unexpectedly  within  these  next  few  dayd. 

A  Berlin  Icdegmm  st«tes  that  n  workroiui  named  Heinrtch  Lohmann,  who 
ortdoisKl  tbft  Ki^iser'f  Esmu  8p«>eoh,  baa  bc«n  sent  to  prison  for  three  luotith? 
for  Ihe  Majnii. 

According  to  Mr.  \V.  F.  Dunning,  there  has  bceu  a  great  acceleration  of  the 
motion  iu  the  great  rixl  spot  on  the  planet  Jupiter  dunug  th©  pa.^t  Fumuien 

Mr.  P.  rx>wdeu,  who  has  b*^ii  farm  biiliflTto  th*  Earl  of  Carlisle  during  the 
mtti  eleven  y««r&»  \vei&  been  appoiutod  agent  to  Lord  Burton  at  Burton-on- 
Tr«At 

Auetmliwi  advices  received  at  rtf^cotriwr  stale  Ibat  Mr  Russell,  th«» 
GoTornmenl  a*«ronomer,  beliefs  that  the  Mot^n  controls  the  raiafallt  and 
Ikiel  wlieii  Iht  Moon  inoTt>»  f^mth  an  abundance  of  mn  wiU  follow,  but  when 
it  goM  north  drmigbt  i«  to  be  cxp«f!|«d. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1903  June  12. 

Prof.  H.  H.  TuBNBE,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries :  F.  W.  DrsoN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
E.  T.  Whittakbe,  M.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President.  At  our  Meeting  this  afternoon  the  Council 
passed  the  following  Resolution,  and  I  think  it  will  probably  be 
the  wish  of  the  Fellows  that  they  should  be  associated  with  the 
Council  in  this  Resolution,  which  is : — 

That  the  Council  having  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  A. 
Common,  for  27  years  a  loyal,  esteemed,  and  distinguished  Fellow  of  this 
Society,  who  was,  moreover,  for  24  years  on  the  Council,  filled  the  offices  of 
Treasurer,  Vice-President,  and  President,  and  received  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Society,  desire  to  put  on  record  their  profound  sorrow  at  the  loss  which 
Astronomy  has  sustEiined,  and  to  express  their  condolence  and  deep  sympathy 
with  Mrs.  Common  and  other  members  of  the  bereaved  family,  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Common. 

I  put  it  to  the  Meeting  that  for  the  word  "  Council  "  the  word 
"  Society ''  be  substituted. 

The  Meeting  signified  their  assent  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  WhittaJcer.  75  presents  have  been  received  since  the  date 
of  the  last  Meeting.  Of  these  the  following  call  for  special 
notice: — Prof.  Pickering  has  sent  us  55  plates,  which  compose  a 
photograph  of  the  entire  sky.  The  Lick  Observatory  has  sent  us 
a  series  of  photographs  (transparencies)  of  the  total  solar  eclipses 
of  1898,  1900,  and  1901  ;  and  we  have  also  received  from  Prof.  G. 
E.  Hale  a  large  spectro-heliograph  of  the  Sun,  taken  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory. 

llie  President.  The  present  sent  by  Prof.  Pickering  is  of  such 
particular  and  special  interest  that  I  feel  sure  I  shall  meet  the 
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wishes  of  the  Society  in  tiakiog  you  to  pass  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
to  ProL  Pickering  for  them.  Jill  the.«e  presents  are  of  deep 
interest.  Some  prints  of  the  results  obtaiDed  with  tlie  spectro- 
h<3]iogra]>h  by  Prof.  Hale  have  been  sent  over  to  other  ]jeople  in 
England,  but  ttie  magnilieent  glass  positive  that  Prof,  Hale  has 
aenr  to  the  Society  is  not  a  very  handy  thing  to  pass  round,  ao  I 
thought  these  prints  might  serve  in  some  way  as  a  substitute.  The 
gla^a  positive  is  in  Mr.  Wesley's  oflSce,  and  can  be  seen  by  any  of 
the  Fellovvg  interested.  Mr,  Newall  has  kindly  brought  some 
slides  of  similar  results  which  he  will  be  happy  to  exhibit  to  the 
fleeting  after  the  formal  business,  1  would  ask  you  to  return 
thanks  to  the  donors  of  these  very  vahiable  presents. 

The  President,  We  have  a  large  number  of  papers  of  great 
interest,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  it  w  ill  be  possible  to 
deal  with  them,  1  think  I  shall  consult  your  wishes  if  we  deal 
in  the  first  instance  with  one  or  two  matters  concerning  the  lunar 
theory.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Fellows  that 
Prof.  Xewcomb — who  1  am  glad  to  see  prestnt  at  our  Meeting 
to-night — raised  a  very  important  question  conceruing  the  revision 
of  certain  work  in  the  lunar  theory.  Since  the  printing  of  his 
paper  a  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Nevill,  of  Natal,  \vho  is, 
perhaps,  better  known  under  his  former  name  of  Keiaou,  saying  i— 

I  fl(»iid  you  a  note  for  the  Societj,  wliicb  I  »ball  be  glad  to  have  read  and 
printed  in  the  June  Notices.  It  is  as  well  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  redurtiona  Nc^wconib  want«,  have  been  lying  waiting  to  be  printed  at  the 
Natal  Obflervatory.  This  may  iietp'nie  to  get  the  sum  required  for  printing 
put  di>wn  in  the  estiojate  for  tlie  enaning  year. 

Thia  announcement  of  Mr.  INevill  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  the  paper  which  accomjjanies  It  has  been  put  in  type  in  order 
tbat  it  may  be  seen  by  Prof.  IS'ewcomb  and  those  interested.  I 
think  Prof.  Xewcomb  has  had  the  opiiortunity  of  seeing  it.  Tht^re 
is  another  important  paper  from  Prof,  Brown,  whicb  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read.  It  is  short,  and  though  it  is  already  in  type,  I 
am  sure  the  Fellows  would  like  to  hear  it  read.  Then  we  shall 
welcome  any  remarks  which  Prof.  Xewcomh  may  have  to  make  on 
tbeae  two  papefa. 

Mi\  Dffson  read  the  paper  by  Prof.  E,  IF,  Brown^  which  has 
already  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Monthhf  Nofic^g, 

The  President,  I  will  now  ask  Prof.  Newcomh  to  favour  us 
with  any  comments  he  has  to  make  on  these  papers,  or,  I  will 
venture  to  add,  on  any  other  matter  which  he  may  think  worthy 
of  our  attention. 

Prof.  Netvcomh.  Mr*  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  iSociety^  I  will  simply,  on  your  invitation,  express 
my  very  great  pleasure  at  being  once  in  this  body  which  has  done 
me  so  much  honour  from  time  to  time.  The  special  subject  dealt 
with  in  Prof.  Brown's  paper  is  of  tiie  greatest  theoretical  interest 
for  this  reason.  You  are  all  donbtless  aware  that  the  motion  of 
the  perihelion  of  Mercury  haa  been  long  shown  to  be  greater  by  aii 
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extraordinary  amount,  more  than  40"  per  century — some  43"  per 
century  —  than  it  would  be  expected  to  be  considering  it  as 
the  effect  of  gravitation  of  all  known  bodies.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  this  motion  probably  arose  from  an  intra-Mercurial 
planet ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  now  shown  by  reasoning  which  I 
need  not  now  give  in  detail,  for  I  said  it  at  length  several  years 
ago,  that  there  is  no  conceivable  matter,  no  matter  of  which  the 
existence  is  otherwise  unknown,  which  would  seem  capable  of 
producing  this  motion;  therefore  the  hypothesis  alluded  to  by 
jProf.  Brown — it  may  be  called  hypothesis — that  the  gravitation 
of  the  Sun  does  not  follow  exactly  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  is, 
as  has  seemed  to  me  for  several  years  past,  the  most  conceivable 
explanation.  J^ow,  for  an  hypothesis  of  this  sort  we  require  a 
test.  The  only  test,  or  the  best  test  in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  is  the 
motion  of  the  perihelion  of  Mars.  It  therefore  becomes  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  know  whether  the  motion  of  the  perihelion  of 
Mars  is  also  greater  than  that  given  by  computation.  I  investi- 
gated that  subject,  and  the  result  showed  an  excess  of  about  5", 
which  would  be  just  about  the  theoretical  amount,  but  that  is  not 
perfectly  certain,  because,  when  the  observations  were  under  con- 
sideration and  compared  with  theory,  I  thought  the  5"  might  have 
arisen  from  errors  of  computation  and  imperfection  in  the  theory. 
That  is  a  subject  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  worked  out  and 
settled.  Provisionally,  however,  it  seemed  to  be  a  fairly  acceptable 
hypothesis  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  not  really  as  the  inverse 
square.  Now  it  is  easily  shown,  if  this  hypothesis  applies  to  the 
Earth  also,  that  the  perigee  of  the  Moon  would  be  affected  by  a 
similar  excess  of  motion.  That  was  for  several  years  supposed  to 
be  the  case,  and  an  excess  of  i  J"  per  annum  was  shown  by  Prof. 
Brown's  former  computation.  Now,  however,  Prof.  Brown  has 
said  that  the  more  rigorous  computation  is  in  perfect  agreement 
between  theory  and  observation,  granting  that  no  unknown  causes 
affect  the  result,  especially  when  the  effects  due  to  the  ellipticity 
of  the  Earth  and  the  action  of  the  planets  are  taken  into  account. 
The  question  is  left  in  a  rather  embarrassing  condition,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  anything  can  be  added  to  it  until  we  have  a 
fuller  comparison  of  the  observations  of  the  Moon  with  theory. 

Mr.  Whittaker.  If  we  suppose  that  the  law  of  attraction 
between  celestial  bodies  is  not  Newton's  law  r-^,  but  r-2+e^  t]jgn 
Prof.  Brown's  paper  shows  that  e  must  be  less  than  a  certain 
quantity.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  most  writers 
who  have  doubted  the  accuracy  of  Newton's  law  have  varied  it, 
not  by  assuming  a  form  r-^+^,  but  by  assuming  a  form 

.       .  .      clr 
r-2-[-a  term  involving  -ir, 

so  that  Newton's  law  would  be  rigorously  true  for  bodies  at  rest, 
but  not  for  bodies  in  motion.  By  assumptions  of  this  kind  Levy 
and  Gerber  have  independently  shown  that  the  anomalous  motion 
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of  the  pmhelion  of  Mercury  can  be  explaiiu'd,  niid  it  would  be    ■ 
interesting  if  Professor  Brown's  work  eould  be  extended  so  as  to 
farnish  from  the  lunar  theory  limits  tor  the  value  ot  this  comple- 
mentary term  in  * -.  ■ 

The  Pi'es^idmit,  I  imagine  the  chief  reason  why  Prof.  Brown  has 
not  discussed  other  suppositions  is  that  his  ciiief  result  shoWxS  that 
there  is  no  room  far  any  of  them.  His  main  result  ia  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  ag^ree men t  between  theory  and  observation  in  the  motion 
of  the  Moon,  and  on  that  result  we  may  heartily  congratulate  him. 
We  do  not  always  find,  after  a  laborious  piece  of  work,  that  there 
18  an  ac^eemeut  such  as  we  desire,  but  Dr.  Brown  has  obtained  it  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  eongratulate  him  upon 
his  paper,  and  tbank  Prof.  Newcomb  for  his  L'ommeritij  upon  it. 
Mr.  A'ewall  will  now  show  us  some  beautiful  results  obtained  by 
Prof.  Hale  uith  the  new  spectro-heliograph,  and  tell  us  the 
inferences  which  Mr.  Hale  is  beginning  to  make  from  the  results. 

Mr.  NewaU.  You  have  called  attention  to  the  wonderful  photo- 
graphs which  Prof,  Hale  has  sent  over.  Prof,  Hale,  at  the  time  of 
sending  these  enlargements  to  the  Society,  forwarded  me  some 
Ian  tern -si  ides  which  illustrate  the  sort  of  progress  which  he  has 
recently  made,  two  of  the  sh'des  having  been  prepared  from  photo- 
graphs obtained  even  as  late  as  the  iSth  of  last  month.  The  first 
slide  sho^ws  the  w  hole  disc  of  the  8un,  as  photographed  with  the 
light  of  the  middle  of  the  K  line  on  April  27  with  the  Humford 
speetn>-Iieliograph  attached  to  the  ^^o-iuch  refractor  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory,  The  next  two  pictures  show  large  calcium  regions 
round  grou])s  of  spott* ;  they  are  copied  hy  contact  from  the  original 
negative,  on  which  the  diameter  of  the  Sun's  disc  is  7  inches. 
Next  a  series  of  four  slides  of  a  region  Dear  some  large  spots  are 
of  extreme  interest.  The  iirst  shows  the  factilse  proper  as  plmto- 
grapbed  with  the  light  of  the  continuous  spectrum  at  wave-length 
3924;  the  second  was  photographed  with  the  slit  at  the  edge  of 
the  K  band  at  3929,  aud  shows  what  Prof,  Hale  regards  as  the 
low -lying  caleium  ^^apour ;  the  third  was  photographed  with  the 
slit  on  the  K  band  at  3932  ;  and  the  fourth  was  photographed  with  ■ 
the  slit  in  the  uiiddle  of  the  K  baud  at  sgsyS,  showiug  high-level  ■ 
calcium.  All  four  photographs  were  taken  within  about  half  an 
hour,  and  in  the  series  one  can  trace  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
the  calcium  vapour  over  the  spots.  A  second  series,  taken  on 
May  18,  cojisists  of  photographs  taken  (a)  m  the  calcium  line  4227,  ■ 
(h)  in  the  shade  of  K  at  3931,  and  (e)  at  the  centre  of  K.  Tet  ■ 
another  slide  shows  a  spot  photographed  (a)  in  the  centre  of  K, 
and  (h)  in  the  hydrogen  line  H/3  ;  one  region  of  the  8|>ot  is  bright 
in  both  pictures,  whereas  a  larger  region  round  about  it  is  bright 
in  K,  and  dark  in  H/3.  Prof.  Hale  savs  Mt\  Ellerman  has  bt^en 
associated  with  him  in  all  this  work,  and  has  made  most  of  the 
actual  eJiposures  ;  he  proposes  to  publish  the  results  in  llipir  joint 
names,     I  think  we  shall  he  all  ready  to  congratulate  our  illustrious 
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Associate  on  his  success  in  the  field  of  research  which  he  is 
opening  out. 

Br.  W.J.S.  Lochyer.  I  think  Prof.  Hale  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  magnificent  results  he  has  obtained  from  the  working  of  this 
instrument.  It  is  a  most  difficult  instrument  to  work  with,  and  I 
think  the  results  shown  on  the  screen  are  most  excellent.  At 
South  Kensington  we  are  adjusting  the  new  large  spectro-helio- 
graph,  and  I  have  with  me  two  slides  to  show  on  the  screen,  but 
they  are  only  first  attempts.  These  photographs  were  taken  with 
the  2|-inch  image  of  the  Sun  thrown  on  the  first  slit  of  the  spectro- 
scope, and  the  second  slit,  which  has  a  curvature  of  about  48  inches, 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  employed  by  Prof.  Hale.  The  one 
now  on  the  screen  was  taken  on  May  25,  at  i^  23"  Gr.M.T.,  and 
shows  the  "  K  "  (Ca)  radiations  on  different  parts  of  the  Sun  at  that 
time.  The  run  of  the  image  across  the  primary  slit  occupied  3I"*. 
The  next  slide,  taken  on  the  same  day,  is  much  sharper, and  shows  the 
network  all  over  the  Sun's  surface  in  addition  to  the  large  groups. 
The  black  spot  in  the  middle  is  not  a  sun-spot,  but  a  defect  in  the 
plate.  We  hope  to  obtain  far  better  results  than  these  when  the 
instrument  is  in  more  perfect  adjustment,  but  the  trial  plates 
promise  well  for  the  future. 

Father  Cortie.  One  or  two  points  struck  me  particularly  in  the 
beautiful  photographs  exhibited  on  the  screen.  The  first  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  faculae  in  bands  across  the  solar  disc.  I  had 
lately  occasion  to  examine  the  drawings  of  the  Sun  made  at  Stony- 
hurst  in  the  year  1889,  and  in  that  year,  even  though  it  was  a  year 
of  minimum  sun-spots,  groups  of  faculaB  occurred  in  high  latitudes, 
forming  two  bands.  This  characteristic  is  important.  The  second 
point  which  struck  me  in  the  photographs  was  the  prominence  in 
them  of  the  light  mesh  which  covers  the  solar  disc,  and  its  regular 
arrangement  in  what  appears  to  be  hexagons.  Here,  seemingly, 
we  have  the  bright  portions  of  the  reseau  or  network  shown  on 
Janssen's  photographs,  picked  out  in  calcium  vapour.  It  would 
be  important  to  observe  how  this  bright  network  is  affected  at 
times  of  solar  maximum  and  minimum. 

The  President,  I  am  sure  you  will  return  your  thanks  to 
Prof.  Hale  for  these  wonderful  photographs.  The  spectroscope 
has  taught  us  to  expect  the  unexpected,  but  I  suppose  few  of  us 
were  prepared  to  find  that  we  should  practically  take  sections  of 
the  solar  surface  somewhat  as  a  biologist  takes  sections  of  small 
animals  which  he  is  going  to  examine  in  a  microscope.  It  is  a 
most  wonderful  effect  of  spectroscopy  that  Prof.  Hale  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  different  levels  of  the  solar 
atmosphere.  I  am  sure  you  will  add  a  word  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Newall  for  the  very  clear  exposition  which  he  has  given. 
From  the  wealth  of  papers  to-night  it  would  be  somewhat  invidious 
to  select  any  particular  one,  but  I  am  sure  that  Fellows  will  like 
to  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Maunder  on  the  Canals  in 
Mars. 
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Mr,  Mnmuhr.  This  [juper  is  an  account  of  some  experiments 
wliicli  Mf,  JilvanH  Lintl  I  have  been  making  in  order  to  ascertain 
u'ltetlier  Uiv  tujpres&ion  of  a  network  of  line  lines,  such  as  those 
lonueti  in  wliat  is  now  known  as  the  canal -system  of  Mars,  can  be 
nnHliicecl  npon  entirely  unbiassed  observers  without  auy  such  lines 
being  really  present.  The  experiments  were  made  between  1902 
,1iily  I  and  la^t  Blay.  Mr.  Evans  chose  out  classes  of  boys  usually 
about  20  in  uumljei*,  the  ages  of  the  boys  being  Irom  12  to  15  years^ 
iukI  those  boys  he  seated  at  different  distances;  from  a  disk  which 
was  practically  a  drawing  of  Mars.  The  nearest  distance  was 
15  feel  and  the  greatest  distance  60  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
disk  varied,  but  was  usually  about  6  inches.  The  drawings  given 
them  to  copy  were  re  pro  duet  ions  ot  actual  drawings  of  Mars,  only 
without  the  canals,  and  then  we  compare  the  copies  which  those 
iMiyf*  gave  us  of  those  drawiugs.  Perhaps  the  best  \\ay  to  illusti'ate 
what  we  did  would  be  to  show  you  the  results  wliich  we  actually 
obtaineil  from  drawiiigs  of  one  side  of  Mars,  There  is  no  need  to 
Bh<uv  all  the  >ide5(,  b(  eause  one  side  will  exphuu  all  sufficiently  well. 
Altogether  we  eonducted  13  experiments  and  there  were  about 
20  hoys  in  each,  so  that  we  have  nearly  260  drawings  altogether. 
Our  lirst  experiment  wast  in  order  to  test  the  theory  brought  out 
by  VLw  Lane  in  Kiwuhthfr  about  a  year  ago,  namely,  that  the 
outlines  of  the  bright  districts,  the  continents,  of  Mars  suggested 
C4mats  within  tlmse  continents,  and  we  got  a  certain  small  amount 
of  success  from  the  iin*t  experiments.  There  waii  auother  idea 
wliich  \>'e  also  nisbed  to  te^^t— -it  was  an  idea  suggested  by 
Mr,  (liven  when  these  canals  were  tii^t  seen  by  Sclnaparelli, 
namely.  That  they  were  the  borders  of  shadings.  A  third  theory 
was  one  of  my  own  which  1  had  brought  out  in  1S94  from  another 
beries  of  experiments  made  in  a  somewhat  different  way  to  these— 
namely,  that  the  canals  ^^ere  due  to  the  integration  by  the  eye  of 
markingTS  far  too  small  to  be  observed  by  the  observer.  This  is  a 
v^ry  rough  copy  of  one  of  the  drawings  which  we  gare  the  boys  to 
dmw.  [Screen  showing  pictures  which  were  given  the  boys  to 
draw  and  the  result*  at  varying  distances,  including  the  distances 
nt  which  various  forke^i  markings  were  resolTedJ  The  last  point 
is  of  jsomt^  iiu|Kirtan*^H^  because  it  brings  out  what  is  i>erteetly 
obvious  when  \mi  think  of  it*  that  yon  must  be  nearer  an  object  to 
\»  $hh to  sepvnUo  between  the  details  of  an  object  like  this  Forked 
Ba\  than  to  aee  a  single  indindual  s|K>t.  The  smallest  dot  observed 
^^^5^  J4  ••Wtfidi  of  arc  in  diantetex.  Anything  above  48*  every  boy 
eaw*  Tl»ertfoii»  1  think  >n*  uiav  take  34''  ais  the  smallest  dot  any 
boy  wtkViid  9e«w  Then  I  found  in  siMue  other  experiments,  not 
indiMMl  in  tlits  paper^  thai  m  m^  black  line  can  be  perceived 
i  Yl  has  a  brvMth  ot  kes  than  1  si^conds  of  arc,  or  only  about 


t  6ctK  of  the  distance  9epaniltiie  the  points  of  The  Forked  Bay 
wh«n  «^*n  hy  xht  bova  with  the  Keeikest  sight.  1  think  there  we 
hmvi  an  ri^pbuiatmi  *oC  th«  cuial-^r%t««a.  Hm^  mre  small  details 
on  the  |\laiMt  whiidi  ohaemen  have  pt!remvd«  hat  those  details  are 
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not  sufficiently  large  to  give  a  true  defined  image.  The  eye  inter- 
prets that  undefined  image  in  a  certain  manner ;  as  a  straight  line 
first,  because  a  straight  line  is  the  very  easiest  form  of  all  to 
recognize.  Mr.  Green's  theory  also  evidently  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  some  canals.  The  slide  now  on  the  screen  sums  up  the 
whole  situation.  These  dots  represent  the  number  of  canals,  per 
boy,  which  were  detected  at  each  particular  distance.  At  15  feet 
we  find  over  2  canals  per  head,  and  at  25  feet  we  find  a  maximum 
of  5  canals  per  head;  then  the  number  per  head  diminishes  until 
about  40  feet  no  canals  would  be  seen. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  nothing  can  give  a  clearer  idea  of  what 
the  experiments  were  than  what  has  been  already  stated  by 
Mr.  Maunder,  but  I  should  like  to  assure  the  Fellows  that  we  tried 
to  prevent  efforts  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  We 
advised  them  to  draw  what  they  saw  and  to  avoid  putting  in  what 
they  did  not  see.  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  all  devoid  of 
imagination,  but  I  think  the  drawings  as  a  whole  truly  represent 
what  they  thought  they  saw.  The  idea  of  the  paper  throughout  is 
what  Mr.  Maunder  has  said. 

Mr.  Inwards.  It  would  be  interesting  if  a  composite  photograph 
could  be  taken  of  all  these  drawings,  and  then  we  could  get  a 
diagram  of  Mars  such  as  we  see  in  the  books  of  astronomy. 

Eev.  T.  E.  R.  PhilUjps.    Personally,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
very  great  thanks  to  Mr.  Maunder  and  Mr.  Evans  for  having 
brought  this  matter  forward  so  very  clearly  and  concisely.     I  think 
they  have  shown  that  exceedingly  faint  marks  at  the  limit  of 
visibility  may  appear  as  very  narrow  lines,  and  that  there  is  a  very 
considerable  probability  that  to  such  a  cause  are  attributable  many 
of  th^  canaliform  markings  so  often  depicted  on  drawings  of  Mars. 
But  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  two  authors  of  this  paper  have  saved 
the  credit  and  reputation  of  Martian  observers  by  acknowledging 
that  there  is  something  there.     That  is  a  very  great  point,  for  it 
is  the  admission  that  these  markings,  which  have  been  so  much 
criticized,  are  not  wholly  the  creatures  of  imagination,  but  really 
represent  some  objective  reality.     Still  I  do  not  think  the  ex- 
planation which  has  been  given  will  suit  all  the  canals.     Just  as  in 
the  case  of  variable  stars  a  variety  of  causes  contribute  to  the 
phenomenon  of  variability,  so  I  think  it  is  with  regard  to  these 
cabals  of  Mars.     Each  must  be  considered  on  its  own  merits,  as 
tbey  unquestionably  exhibit  a  great  diversity  of  appearance  and 
character,  and  no  one  theory  will  satisfy  them  all.     Thus  there 
are  some  which  are  at  the  limit  of  visibility  and  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  see ;  others  are  dark  broad  bands  like  the  Cerberus  and 
I^otonilus  ;    others,  again,  are   quite  narrow  and  dark  like  the 
Sitacus  and  Thoth  ;  and  there  are  also  canals,  such  as  the  Hyblseus 
and  Nilokeras,  which  are  dark  and  sharply  cut  at  one  edge,  and 
then  gradually  fade  away  into  the  general  tone  of  the  disk.     I 
do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Maunder  and 
Mr.  Evans  will  exactly  account  for  all  the  canals,  although  I 
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readily  believe  aiyself  that  the  explau^tioo  which  has  been  given 
may  lUJL'ount  for  a  great  many  of  them*  I  think  soma  of  them,  as 
the  lat«  Mr»  Green  suggested,  are  the  edges  of  faint  tones  and 
shades,  but  that  others  are  distinctly  of  a  more  or  less  linear 
character.  Of  course,  I  do  not  suppose  that  if  we  could  get  near 
enough  to  the  planet  to  see  the  canals  clearly  we  should  at  all 
recognize  them  as  such,  hut  at  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that 
the  common  representation  of  narrow  lineti  is  ihe  best  that  is 
possible  under  the  inevitable  circumstances  of  observation.  This 
indeed  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  very  interesting  experiments 
which  Mr.  i^Ia under  and  Mr,  Evans  have  conducted. 

Mny  1  draw  attention  to  what  seems  to  be  another  very  important 
feature  in  Martian  topography,  and  one  which  is  very  often  over- 
looked, namely,  the  bright  regions  of  the  disk  ?  Of  course  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  bright  borders  of  several  of  the  Maria,  bat 
during  this  last  Opposition  there  has  been  qnifce  a  large  number  of 
white  spots— some  of  them  of  considerable  permanence ;  and  this 
rather  suggests  the  idea  that  clouds  may  be  moi*e  frequent  on 
Mars  than  Mr.  Fercival  Lowell  and  others  have  been  inclined  to 
imagine. 

Frof.  Newamih,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  wKich  is 
put  forth  in  tliis  paper  is  a  most  likely  one— that  the  canals  are 
not  actually  non-existing  objects,  but  are  simply  the  effect  of  the 
eye  putting  together  markings  which  ai'e  almost  beyond  the  limit 
of  visibility  and  making  them  into  a  definite  shape — a  psychological 
process  which  cannot  be  avoided.  We  all  know  how  one  improves 
by  practice,  and  I  think  there  la  such  a  thing  as  improvement  of 
the  art  of  seeing  things  different  from  \vhat  they  really  are. 

Mr,  TJiorniJnvaite.  There  is  only  one  question  I  would  ask,  and 
that  is  whether  any  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the 
boys*  eyes  w^ere  of  a  normal  character? 

Mr.  Maunder.     They  were  all  good  eyes, 

Coptain  Nohh.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  wbich 
seems  to  i*ender  the  explanation  of  Mr,  Maunder  a  true  one,  it  is 
that  on  the  orthodox  maps  of  Mars  you  see  these  canals  ruled  as 
with  a  straight-edge.  Now,  if  yon  w  ill  take  a  ball  and  draw  straight 
lines  on  it  you  will  find  they  all  appear  curved,  save  the  one  actually 
on  the  central  meridian,  while  on  these  orthodox  maps  or  pictures 
you  will  find  straiglit  lines  going  over  what  w ould  be  an  arc  of 
I20  degrees.  It  is  absolntely  incredible  that  any  objective  line 
draw^n  upon  a  sphere  would  appear  to  be  straight  for  all  that 
enormous  length.  It  must  be  in  the  observer's  eye  in  some  way. 
1  think  the  eye  has  a  tendency  to  prolong  any  sharpening  pointy 
and  if,  hke  *'the  Marchioness*'  in  'The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,' 
with  the  orange-peel  and  water,  you  make  believe  very  much,  you 
might  get  something  like  Schiaparelli's  map.  But  as  to  a  line  of 
I20  or  I  JO  degrees,  you  will  not  get  anything  of  the  sort.  A  line 
of  that  sort  can  only  have  an  optical  origin. 

Mr,  Thornthwaite.     If  you  get  a  slight  trickle  of  moisture  over 
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the  eye,  that  would  account  for  it,  and  if  you  get  a  tired  eye  that 
would  account  for  what  the  boys  saw^ 

Mr,  Crommelin,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  these  boys 
knew  anything  about  the  canals  of  Mars  before  they  made  the 
drawings.  Had  they  seen  Schiaparelli's  charts?  Because  these 
would  suggest  markings  to  them,  and  then  they  would  know  where 
to  draw  the  lines.  There  are  some  of  these  drawings  which 
make  it  very  difficult  to  believe  they  had  not  seen  Schiaparelli's 
maps. 

The  President,  We  have  present  this  evening  our  recently- 
elected  Hon.  Member,  Miss  Gierke,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
if  she  has  anything  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Miss  Gierke,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  upon  me, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  have  nothing  of  any  importance  to  communicate 
ftt  present. 

The  President,  You  will  no  doubt  return  your  hearty  thanks  to 
Mr.  Maunder.  He  has  suggested  an  experiment  which  anyone  can 
repeat  for  himself  if  he  should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 
The  late  Mr.  Marth  used  to  suggest  that  some  draughtsmen 
should  attempt  to  portray  the  full  Moon.  But  that  was  not 
altogether  an  easy  test,  and  it  is  one  which  many  of  them  shirked. 
But  this  is  an  experiment  which  can  be  repeated  without  waiting 
for  any  particular  night,  and  it  may  be  repeated  in  any  country  at 
smy  time.     Has  Mr.  Maunder  anything  to  say  in  reply  ? 

Mr,  Maunder,  I  simply  wish  to  add  that  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  none  of  the  boys  knew  anything  about  Mars,  or.-Schiaparelli, 
or  the  planet,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  President,  1  should  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney 
next,  because  he  has  criticized  to  some  extent  a  paper  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Whittaker,  and  if  we  delay  any  longer  it  might 
seem  as  if  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  suppress  him. 

Br,  Johnstone  Stoney  gave  the  substance  of  his  paper  entitled 
*'  Examination  of  Mr.  Whittaker's  *  Undulatory  Explanation  of 
Gravity '  from  the  Physical  Standpoint." 

Mr.  Whittaker,  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Stoney  for  making  this 
investigation,  but  I  am  afraid  the  exceeding  brevity  of  my  original 
paper  has  caused  some  misapprehension  as  to  its  point  of  view.  I 
take  it  that  Dr.  Stoney 's  criticism  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
components  of  gravity  given  in  my  paper  do  not  satisfy  Laplace's 
equation.  As,  however,  the  investigations  of  Levy  and  Gerber, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  this  evening,  make  it  very  doubtful 
whether  gravity  itself  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  except  when  the 
attracting  bodies  concerned  are  at  rest,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
regarded  as  an  objection  to  my  method  of  resolution  that  the  com- 
ponents do  not  satisfy  Laplace's  equation,  but  satisfy  instead 
another  differential  equation,  which  differs  from  Laplace's  in  the 
presence  of  a  term  involving  the  time. 

A  short  discussion  of  a  technical  nature  between  Dr.  Stoney 
and  Mr,  WhiUaJcer  then  followed. 
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Father  Oartie.  The  observation  of  the  spectra  of  sun-spots  in 
the  red  end  of  the  Bpectrum  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  as  the 
ohservations  have  to  he  made  for  the  most  part  visually  and  are 
very  tedious.  In  the  years  18S2-1889  1  observed  the  spectrum  of 
90  suu-spota  in  the  region  B-D  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the 
result 8  were  printed  in  the  Mtmoirs  II,  A,  />\  (vol,  L).  8ince  the 
year  1889  my  ohnervationa  of  the  spectra  of  sun-spots  have  been 
only  casual,  and  for  two  years  of  the  period  I  was  away  from 
Stony  hurst,  so  that  for  the  years  1890-1901  I  have  secured  only 
24  observations.  However,  since  t hia  part  of  the  spectrum,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  not  observed  by  any  other  observer,  and  nil  the 
ohservations  have  been  made  by  the  same  observer  with  the  same 
insti'ument  and  in  the  same  nifinner,  they  are  not  without  value. 
The  main  results  of  this  paper,  which  is  too  lengthy  to  read,  bear 
out  exactly  the  conclusions  arrived  at  froju  the  study  oE  the  sun- 
spot  spectra  in  the  years  1882-89.  To  the  first  place,  the  spectrum 
of  a  sun-spot  is  a  very  complex  phenomenon,  and  if  attention  were 
con  fined  merely  to  the  widening  of  the  lines  what  was  perhaps 
more  important  would  bo  missed.  For  lines  are  not  only  widened, 
but  some  are  weakened,  some  are  reversed,  some  have  hazy  fringes, 
and  some  are  obliterated  in  the  spectra  of  sun-spots,  and  he&ide» 
this  dark  bands  are  found-  At  South  Kensington  the  twelve  most 
widened  lines  in  the  region  D  to  F  have  been  obser\^ed  for  many 
years,  and  very  valuable  results  have  been  obtained  front  these 
observations.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  such  observations  of  the 
widening  only  of  lines  are  not  sutlicient,  and  that  a  detailed 
examination  of  every  line  in  the  spectrum  of  a  sun-spot  should,  if 
possible,  be  made.  The  paper  now  presented  contains  a  Yi^t  of 
300  lines  between  B  and  D  which  are  affected  in  sun-spots.  Beside 
the  complexity  of  the  phenomenon,  1  would  also  notice  that, 
although  there  is  a  change  in  the  widening  of  the  iron  and  other 
strong  hnes  in  the  spectrum  from  minimum  to  maximum,  yet 
these  observations  seem  to  show  that,  on  the  whole,  the  spectrum 
of  a  sun-spot  is  something  constant.  In  this  end  of  the  spectrum 
the  same  faint  lines  occur  among  the  most  widened  lines  at  all 
periods  of  the  sim-spot  cycle,  chiefly  due  to  the  metals  vanadium 
and  titanium,  and  my  observations  contain  no  evidence  of  the 
"  crossings  "  of  the  faint  and  strong  lines  affected  in  sun-spots  at 
different  periods.  In  1896  I  observed  some  spot-hands,  and  they 
were  in  precisely  the  same  mean  positions  as  those  observed  in 
1886,  which  again  were  observed  earlier  still  by  Young,  although 
at  the  time  1  was  ignorant  of  Youngs  observations.  In  cor- 
roboration of  this  point  it  might  be  noticed  that  in  a  recent  paper 
by  Prof.  Hale  (**  Solar  Eesearcheg  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory," 
AMfVj^}hifs.  Jouni.  vol.  xvi.  4)  a  list  ot  bands  photographed  in  the 
green  part  of  the  spec  t  rum  at  Yerkes  is  given,  111  which  the  positions 
are  exactly  coincident  with  the  positions  of  bauds  visually  observed 
by  Mr.  Maunder  at  Greenwich  in  1882.  The  positions  of  bands, 
therefore,  in  the  spectrum  eeem  to  be  constant. 
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Father  Cortie,  treading  from  his  paper,  also  commented  upon 
the  behaviour  of  the  iron  lines  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum,  and 
the  possible  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  spectrum  of  sun-spots,  as 
some  lines  in  the  a  band  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  recorded  as 
widened,  an  observation  also  made  previously  by  Mr.  Maunder  at 
G-reenwich,  the  widening,  in  Professor  Scheiner's  opinion,  being 
due  to  the  optical  effect  of  the  a  band  being  projected  against  the 
band  given  by  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  spot.  This,  how- 
ever, would  not  account  for  the  observed  widening  of  some  oxygen 
lines. 

Mr.  Maunder,  It  is  so  many  years  since  I  actually  observed 
the  spectra  of  sun-spots  that  I  do  not  care  to  refer  to  my  old 
observations  in  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing.  It  seems 
to  me  that  of  all  the  observations  in  the  domain  of  astrophysics, 
the  observation  of  sun-spot  spectra  is  about  the  most  important, 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  Father  Cortie  has  continued  the  visual 
observation  of  sun-spot  spectra.  There  is  no  doubt  that  photo- 
graphy gives  us  more  rapidly  a  record  of  the  spectra  of  sun-spots, 
but  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  visual,  and  1  think  it  would  be 
much  to  be  deplored  if  photography  led  to  the  dropping  of  the 
examination  of  sun-spot  spectra  visually,  as  Father  Cortie  has 
done. 

The  President,  You  will  return  your  thanks  to  Father  Cortie 
for  the  work  contained  in  this  excellent  paper.  There  are  two 
papers  on  cognate  subjects — the  great  nebula  in  Auriga,  by 
Dr.  Max  Wolf,  and  one  by  Dr.  Koberts,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Wesley 
to  give  an  account  of  them. 

Mr,  Wesley,  Dr.  Max  Wolf  has  sent  us  some  prints  of  large 
diffused  nebulae  in  Auriga,  involving  a  number  of  small  nebulae  and 
clusters  which  are  all  shown  on  the  print.  This  photograph  was 
made  with  the  i6-in.  Brashear  lenses,  5  hours  exposure.  The 
other  photograph  is  an  enlargement  of  one  of  the  nebulae  that 
occurs  in  the  small-scale  picture.  It  has  been  enlarged  five  times, 
80  the  star-discs  are  larger  than  they  should  be.  Dr.  Roberts  has 
also  sent  a  photograph,  which  is  now  shown  on  the  screen,  of  the 
same  nebula  that  is  given  in  Dr.  Wolf's  enlargement.  With 
regard  to  the  details  of  this  nebula,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
superiority  of  Dr.  Eoberts's  large-scale  pictures.  He  and  Dr.  Wolf 
are  working  in  different  directions.  Dr.  Wolf  takes  large  portions 
of  the  sky  and  shows  large  diffused  nebulosities ;  but  for  the 
minute  details  there  is  no  doubt  the  larger  instrument  and  larger 
scale  pictures  are  far  superior :  the  two,  however,  supplement 
each  other. 

T7^e  President,  There  is  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Boberts,  South  Africa,  which  is  a  discussion  of  the  revolution  of 
the  components  of  a  double  star  and  the  occultation  of  one  by 
the  other ;  but  it  is  hardly  a  paper  for  reading  at  this  advanced 
period  t)f  the  evening.  Among  other  papers,  there  is  one  on 
Nova  Geminorum.     Mr.  Bellamy  has  measured  the  positions  of  a 
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number  of  stars  in  the  iieiglibourhood  and  combined  the  results  ins 
paper.  The  r*^sults  themselvt^s  call  lor  tK>  spt-ciid  remark,  bnt  there 
iR  one  point  whicb  Mr,  Bellamy  miglit  have  reterred  to,  namely, 
tbat  two  exposures  tif  about  balf  an  hour  «*acb  uere  given  to  the 
plate,  and  when  the  measures  wem  separatdy  discussed  for  each 
exposure  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  vt^ry  8mail  discrt^pauey 
between  the  two  in  the  position  of  the  faint  stars  surrounding  the 
Nova,  which  I  think  be  lias  satisfactorily  traced  to  some  error 
depending  on  star-magDitude,  The  suggestion  is  that  in  the 
inevitable  wandering  of  the  star- images  on  the  plate  during 
exposure  there  may  be  some  uncompensated  excursion  in  one 
direction  which  atects  the  image  of  the  bright  stars,  but  which 
does  not  affect  the  images  of  the  fainter  stars,  and  so  a  systematic 
eri'or,  depending  on  stiir-niagnitude,  occurs  which  must  be  taken 
account  of.  I  have  also  a  brief  note  myself  concerning  the  possible 
identity  of  a  small  star  which  was  photographed  previimsly  to  the 
appearance  of  Nova  Geminorum.  JJr,  Woh  had  taken  a  photo- 
graph on  the  1 6th  showing  very  faint  stars,  and  another  was  taken 
by  Mr»  Parkhurst  on  February  2  \  j  both  of  which  show  a  small  star 
near  the  place  occupied  by  the  new  star.  The  evidence  seems  to  be 
in  both  cases  that  the  small  star  expected  to  be  the  Nova  is  abont 
6  '  away  from  the  present  position  of  the  Nova,  so  that  it  does  not 
seem  that  we  can  consider  that  the  small  star  was  the  Nova.  1 
see  that  Dr,  Kan  1  ban t  has  also  some  estimates  of  its  magnitude  and 
I  have  brouf^ht  the  chart,  which  Fellows  might  like  to  see,  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  star  as  meiisured  by  Prof.  Pickering  at 
Harvard, 

The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read  : — 

S,  jL  Saundei\  "  Note  on  the  Use  of  Peirce's  CriterioB  for  the 
Eejection  of  Doubtful  Observations." 

l^F.  J,  S.  Lockym\  *^  On  a  Probable  Eelationship  between  the 
Solar  Prominences  and  Corona," 

E.  Nevill,  "  Note  on  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Limar 
Theory.'^ 

A.  IFl  RuherU.  **  On  the  Eelation  between  the  Light  Changes 
And  Orbital  Elements  of  a  close  Binary  System  ;  with  special 
Eeference  to  ER  Centauri.'' 

W,  F.  Deiiiiing,     "  Eecent  Obser\ations  of  Mars  and  Jnpiter/' 

Mev*  A.  L.  Cortit',  **  The  iSpectra,  of  iSnn- spots  in  the  Kegion 
ED." 

J,  E,  Evam  ami  E,  VF,  Mumidtr.  ''Experiments  as  to  the 
Actuality  of  the  "-  Canals  *  observed  on  Mars/' 

Mitiv  Wolf,     ^*  The  Great  Nebula  in  Auriga/" 

K  A.  BeUamtf  "Positions  of  170  Stars  around  Nova  Gemin- 
orum, and  a  Discnssion  coucerning  the  diiference  between  two 
Exposures  on  the  same  Plate," 

(t.  Johnstone  Stoney,  * '^Examination  of  Mr.  Whit  taker's  *  Undu- 
latory  Expknatioji  of  Gravity  '  from  the  Physical  Standpoint.'* 
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Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  "  Observations  of  the  Satellite 
of  Neptune  from  Photographs  taken  with  the  28-inch  Eefraetor.'' 

Boi/al  Observatori/f  Greenwich.  *'  Mean  Areas  and  Heliographic 
Latitudes  of  Sun-spots  in  the  Tear  1902,  deduced  from  Photo- 
graphs taken  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  at  Dehra  Dun  (India), 
and  Mauritius." 

Badcliffe  Observatory^  Oxford.  "  Observations  of  the  New 
Star  in  Gemini." 

Radcliffe  Obsei'vntory,  Oxford.  "Further  Observations  of  the 
New  Star  in  Perseus." 

Radcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford.  "  Further  Observations  of  the 
Nova  Aurigae,  with  the  Mean  Magnitudes  for  the  Years  1902- 
1903." 

H.  C.  PJummer.     "  On  Oscillating  Satellites." 

J.  At.  Thome.     "  The  Argentine  National  Observatory." 

H.  H.  Turner.  "  On  the  possible  Identity  of  Nova  Qeminorum 
with  a  small  Star  photographed  previously." 

The  following  gentleman  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society : — 
Alfred  Pratt,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  14  Endwell  Road,  Brockley,  S.E. 

The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society : — 

Commander  Philip  Dumas,  R.N.,  F.R.Gr.S.,  Instructor  in 
[Electricity  and  Submarine  Mining  &c.,  Royal  Naval  Barracks^ 
Chatham  (proposed  by  E.  J.  Spitta). 

Henry  Eichbaum,  Grranville  Hill,  Eastbourne,  Sussex  (proposed 
by  Gr.  F.  Chambers). 

Frank  Flowers,  Map  OflSce,  Ginsberg  Chambers,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal,  South  Africa  (proposed  by  R.  T.  A.  Innes). 

Louis  George  Macrory,  M.D.,  B.A.,  &c.,  Clifton  House,  Bridge 
Road,  Battersea,  S.W.  (proposed  by  A.  Fowler). 


MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASTRONOMICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

President :  S.  A.  Saundee,  M.A. 

Secretary :  J.  G.  Peteie. 

The  seventh  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Sion 
College  on  the  27  th  May. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Lynn  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Solar  Parallax."  The 
writer  thought  that  the  discovery  and  observation  of  Eros,  and  the 
more  accurate  determination  of  the  solar  parallax  which  was  likely 
to  result,  afforded  an  appropriate  opportunity  for  glancing  at  the 
records  of  previous  attempts.     The  ancients  were  well  aware  that 
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tlie  Sun  was  too  tar  off  to  obtain  even  an  approximation  to  hiB 
distance  by  the  same  method  as  was  practicable  tor  that  of  the 
Moon.  Aristurclius  attfjmpted  to  read)  it  by  observation  of  the 
elongation  of  the  Moon  when  flichotomized,  but  the  result  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  far  from  the  truth.  Ptolemy  hit  upon  the 
ingenious  idea  of  determining  the  solar  parallax  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  Earth's  shadow  at  the  Moon's  orbit  im  seen  during  a  lunar 
eclipse,  ajid  obtained  a  valne  of  2  55".  Copernicus  and  Tyclio 
Brahc  also  used  this  method  and  obtained  very  similar  resulfs,  viz. 
2  55"  and  3'  o"  respectively,  Tlie  last  of  these  would  give  the 
yun's  distance  about  4-6  millions  of  miles,  and  his  diameter 
about  43,000  miles.  I'lam steed  and  Cassini  took  a  great  step  in 
advance  by  using  the  diurnal  parallax  of  Mars  ;  their  results 
agreed  closely  and  gave  a  parallax  of  10''  and  io"'2  respectively. 
La  Hire  pushed  the  8un  farther  ol5,  and  Halley,  by  the  transit  of 
Mercnry,  brought  hijn  much  nearer,  but  no  great  weight  was 
attached  by  either  observers  to  the  values  obtained.  Although 
<)|>positions  of  Mara  were  now  regarded  as  more  suitable  than 
Transits  of  Yenns,  some  very  accurate  results  had  been  obtained 
by  the  latter,  notably  llornsby's  S^'yS  and  Fingre's  S'^So  in  1769. 
Eneke/s  value,  8"'9i,  deduced  from  all  available  observations,  was 
generally  accepted  as  the  true  value  given  by  transits  of  Venus, 
but  it  was  unfortunately  affected  by  errors,  not  of  calculation  but 
by  misinterpretation  of  the  meaning  intended  by  certain  observers. 
From  diurnal  observations  of  Mars  at  Ascension  Island  in  1877, 
Oill  obtained  the  result  8"*7S,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  w^ithin  o"*02  of  the  true  value.  The  results  of  observations 
of  Eros  were  not  yet  made  public;  in  the  meantime  Herr  Wein- 
berg had  called  attention  to  recent  determinations,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  all  wdiich  he  obtained  the  value  mentioned  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Jbitrnal — 8' '004  +"00243.  Up  to  the  present 
the  results  obtained  from  the  small  planets  had  been  8'' -89  from 
Elora,  obtained  by  Galle  in  1875  ;  ^''77  ffc>iii  Jtmo  by  Lindsay  and 
Gill  in  1877  ;  Yictoria,  in  the  hands  of  Hir  David  Gill,  gave  8 ''-So 
in  1894  and  again  in  1897,  and  in  those  of  Br,  Aow^ers  8' '"82  in 
1897.  The  former  deduced  8" '80  from  observations  of  Sappho  in 
the  same  years,  but  the  latter  made  the  value  only  S"'6^  from  that 
planet  in  1897.  Finally,  Dr.  El  kin  obtained  8""  Si  and  Auwers 
S"'j'j  from  Iris  in  the  year  1897.  The  simple  mean  of  these  ten 
determinations  was  8"'79j  w^hich  was  in  all  probability  a  very 
accurate  value. 

77te  Presiikut  remarked  that  Mr.  Lynn  had  raised  a  very  tech- 
nical questiou,  and  it  was  never  safe  to  prophesy  with  reference  to 
the  solar  parallax.  He  hoped  they  might  soon  hear  some  results 
of  the  big  Eros  campaign,  but  he  supposed  it  would  be  some  years 
before  the  final  results  were  published* 

A  paper  on  **  The  Zodiacal  Light,"  by  Mr,  G(win  J.  Burns^  was 
read  by  Mi\  Fetrie, 
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Mr.  Bums  remarked  that  ther^  appeared  to  be  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  Zodiacal  Light  was  only  occasionally  visible. 
His  own  observations  did  not  confirm  that  view.  In  order  to  see 
it  there  must  be  no  moonlight,  no  twilight,  and  no  clouds  in  the 
western  sky,  and  no  street  lamps  in  a  town.  If  these  conditions 
were  fulfilled  during  February,  March,  and  April,  the  Zodiacal 
Light  could  be  seen.  It  should  be  noted  that  twilight  ended 
during  these  months  about  two  hours  after  sunset.  Mr.  Bridges 
and  other  observers  had  remarked  that  pulsations  could  be  traced 
in  the  light.  This,  if  a  fact,  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  the  light,  but  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  was 
an  objective  reality. 

Mr.  Burns  explained  in  detail  a  method  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  by  use  of  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Zodiacal  Light  was  some  40  to  ^50  per  cent,  brighter  than  the 
background  of  the  sky.  That  result  would  doubtless  appear  low. 
Estimated  by  the  eye  most  people  would  doubtless  put  the  Zodiacal 
liight  two  or  three  times  as  bright  as  the  sky  itself. 

Mr.  E.  Walter  Maunder  said  Mr.  Burns  was  to  be  congratulated 

on  having  attempted  to  get  a  method  of  actually  measuring  the 

brightness  of  the  Zodiacal  Light,  and  he  believed  he  was  right  in 

laying  that  he  had  broken  new  ground  in  doing  so.     Mr.  Burns's 

^device  was  distinctly  ingenious,  but  it  appeared  to  him  (the  speaker) 

ti'hat  the  means  adopted  gave  a  low  value  tor  the  Zodiacal  Light  as 

<;ompared  with  direct  observation.     There  was  no  doubt  that  the 

^i^reater  portion  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  was  very  faint,  but  his  own 

estimation  was  that  the  brightest  part  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  was 

xibout  two  magnitudes  brighter  than  the  Milky  Way,  and  that 

again  had  been  determined  as  about  twice  as  bright  as  the  general 

illumination  of  the  sky.    With  regard  to  pulsations,  he  had  not  been 

uble  to  trace  any  in  the  Zodiacal  Light,  and  he  should  be  inclined  to 

doubt  their  existence.     He  believed  CaJ^tain  Moles  worth  was  the 

first  person  to  photograph  it  successfully. 

Mr.  O.  F,  Chambers  observed  that  Mr.  Burns  would  have  them 
believe  that  the  Zodiacal  Light  was  to  be  seen  very  frequently, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  to  be  seen  only  occasionally,  and  he 
might  go  so  far  as  to  say  only  on  rare  occasions.  As  to  pulsations, 
he  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Maunder  as  to  their  improbability. 
At  the  same  time  an  old  observer  had  recorded  them,  so  that,  if 
true,  the  discovery  was  not  new. 

Mr,  O,  M.  SeabroJce  thought  that  the  question  whether  the 
Zodiacal  Light  could  always  be  seen  under  suitable  conditions  or 
whether  it  was,  as  Mr.  Chambers  held,  a  rather  rare  phenomenon 
was  a  very  important  one.  If  the  Light  was  always  there,  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  seen  on  all  suitable  occasions. 
He  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Maunder  whether  in  his  remarks  he 
referred  to  the  ordinary  ratio  of  star-magnitudes. 
Mr.  Maunder.    Yes. 
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Mn  T,  W.  Baekhonae  said  the  fact  tliat  thej  were  g^rowing  old 
might  possibly  aSect  the  questioQ  of  the  vjsibihty  of  faint  objects. 
In  middle  life  he  Imd  always  been  able  to  see  the  Zodiacal  Light 
as  long  as  it  wsa*  hhj}\  f  noiigh  up  in  the  sky,  and  not  only  that 
but  the  whole  band  round  the  Ecliptic,  including  tiie  Gegenachein, 
01:  late  years  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  it  so  constantly. 
Mr.  Burus's  ex  peri  rue  nts  were  very  interestiufif^  but  his  iniprt^si*lon 
was  that  they  underestimated  the  brightness  of  the  Zodiacal  Light. 
Mr.  Chambers  isaid  the  best  view  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  would  be 
ohtairied  either  at  sea  or  over  a  wide  expanse  of  fl.at  country  and 
espeeiiilly  in  the  sprinpf.  The  most  complete  and  systematic 
observations  of  the  Zndiacal  Ligtit  he  could  recall  were  those 
made  in  1853-54  by  Mr.  Jones»  the  Chaplain  of  the  '  Mississippi,* 
an  American  Man-of-War* 

Mr,  E,  W,  Mmmder  mentioned  that  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  been 
alluded  to  by  Mr,  Chambers,  was  a  strong  believer  in  Zodiacal 
Light  pubations^.  With  reo;ard  to  the  lights  constant  visibility, 
Mr.  Evershed  had  told  him  that  he  hud  seen  the  Zodiacal  Light  on 
every  sui  table  occasion  do  ring  last  spring, 

Mrs.  Muimdtr  said  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  Dr*  Doberck 
published  a  series  of  observations  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  made  at 
Hong  Kong,  and  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  variable 
from  year  to  year.  When  she  went  to  India  in  the  winter  of 
1897-98,  the  Zodiacal  Light  was  unmistakably  bright,  whereas 
when  she  went  to  Manritiua  in  1900-01  it  was  certainly  not  nearly 
so  striking. 

Mi\  C.  TJmaiteB  had  seen   the  Zodiacal  Light  both   in   India, 
where  he  resided  from   1865  to  1870,  and  at  home,  and  he  had 
not  noticed  any  variability  in  its  light  or  any  pulsations,  although      ■ 
he  had  looked  for  the  latter,  ■ 

Mvss  C  0-  SUimis  stated  that  from  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  Berkshire  downs  she  had  seen  the  Zodiacal  Light  every  night 
when  the  atmosphere  was  at  ail  clear. 

Mi\  F,  ir.  Levander  saitl  that  various  accounts  of  observations 
of  the  Light  had  appeared  in  the  Journal,  and  the  Rev.  J,  T.  Bird 
had  on  three  or  four  occasions  reported  it  as  being  very  distinctly 
seen  in  South  Africa.  He  understood  from  his  son,  who  had  seen 
it  many  times  in  the  Transvaal,  that  irs  brightness — especially  in 
the  part  nearest  the  8un— far  exceeded  that  of  any  portion  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

The  President  safd  they  had  had  a  most  interesting  discussion 
on  a  most  important  subject.  It  was  only  people  in  the  country 
who  had  a  chance  of  satisfactorily  seeing  the  Zodiaical  Light. 
Observers  residing  in  or  near  towns  were  handicJipped  by  the 
presence  of  smoke  and  artificial  lights,  especially  electric  lights. 

Mr.  Petrie  read  a  paper  on  -'  Dark  Eidipses  '■  by  Mr,  Oliarles  L. 
Brool\  M,A,,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  apparent 
connection  between  dark  eclipses  and  volcanic  ernptiona. 

Mr.  Maunder  said  that  a  fair  prima  facie  case  had  been  made 
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out  for  a  connection  bet^veen  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  and  the 
darkness  of  the  eclipse  of  the  Moon  that  took  place  the  next 
year. 

The  President  said  that  an  impartial  investigation  of  Lunar 
Eclipses  with  the  object  of  testing  this  theory  would  be  very 
interesting.  M.  Antoniadi,  he  continued,  had  forwarded  to  the 
Association  a  very  valuable  report  on  Mars. 

Mr.  Maunder  then  read  extracts  from  M.  Antoniadi's  report, 
and  in  conclusion  stated  that  he  had  been  making  a  number  of 
experiments  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Evans,  Head-Master  of  the 
Boyal  Hospital  School,  Greenwich,  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  canals  were  real  or  simply  pyschological,  and  although  they 
had  not  yet  thoroughly  discussed  the  results,  Mr.  Evans  and 
himself  had  satisfied  themselves  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
not  only  was  it  possible  to  see  canals  on  objects  where  there  were 
no  canals  at  all,  but  it  was  practically  impossible  not  to  see  them. 

Mr,  Levander  asked  if,  in  the  experiments  referred  to,  the  canals 
were  drawn  straight. 

Mr.  Maunder.    Yes,  as  straight  as  the  boys  could  draw  them. 

Mr.  Thwaites  asked  if  Mr.  Maunder  had  ever  seen  any  canals 
himself. 

Mr.  Maunder  said  he  had  certainly  seen  a  few  canals  himself, 
but  that  did  not  prove  that  they  really  existed. 

A  Member  asked  if  canals  had  ever  been  seen  on  any  other 
planet. 

Mr.  Maunder  said  that  Mr.  Lowell  drew  canals  not  only  on 
Mars  but  also  on  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

The  President^  after  expressing  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
they  must  all  feel  to  M.  Antoniadi  for  his  able  report,  adjourned 
the  Meeting  to  24th  June. 


EOYAL  METEOEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  of  the  afternoon  Meetings  for  the  present  Session 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  17,  at  the  Society's  rooms^ 
70  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  Capt.  D.  Wilson-Barker^  F.R,G.S,y 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw^  F.B.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Meteorological 
Aspects  of  the  Storm  of  February  26-27,  1903-''  Between  sunset 
of  the  26th  and  noon  of  the  27  th  the  British  Isles  were  visited  by 
a  storm  of  unusual  severity.  Its  most  impressive  characteristic 
was  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  trees  and  buildings  by  galea 
from  the  south  or  south-west,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
pf  Dui)lin  (where  very  large  numbers  of  trees  were  uprooted)  and 
in  Lancashire.  0^e8  or  strong  winds  were  also  experienced  in 
njaiiy  parts  of  the-  British  Isles.  Dr.  Shaw  exhibited  lantern- 
slides  showing  the  path  of  ^the  barometric  minimum  and  the  area 
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over  which  the  destruction  extended.  He  also  put  forward  some 
general  considerations  about  harom<^tric  depressions  and  storras, 
dealing  more  especially  with  the  distribution  of  winds  and  the 
velocity  of  travel,  and  concluded  by  raaking  some  remarks  on  self- 
recording  inetruments  and  tbt^ir  management. 

A  paper  by  Mr,  J.  BaoLmuMl  on  '*  The  Dines-Eaxendell  Anemo- 
graph and  the  Dial-Pattern  Non-Oscillating  Pressure-Plate 
Anemometer/'  was  read  by  the  Secretarif.  The  Dines  Pressnre- 
Tybe  Anemomet-er  is  now  the  accepted  standard  instrument  for 
recording  wind-movement,  but  it  does  not  record  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  Mr.  Baxendell  has  endeavoured  to  overcom*^  this  draw- 
back, and  in  this  paper  he  gives  a  description  of  the  combined 
velocity  and  direction  anemometer,  which  he  has  designed  for  the 
Fernley  Observatory  at  South  port.  In  addition  he  has  designed  a 
non-oscillating  pressure-plate  for  showing  on  a  dial  the  maximum 
pressure  of  the  wind.  By  using  a  combined  **  he^id '*  or  vane  for 
the  Dines  aneraomet-er,  Mr.  Baxendell  has  been  able  to  arrange  for 
the  new  inistrument  to  record  (i)  the  velocity,  (2)  the  direction, 
and  (3)  the  maximum  pressure  of  the  wind, 


The  Binari/  Star  yfr  Argih. 

This  important  system  was  discovered  by  Dr,  Copeland  in  1S83, 
at  which  time  be  estimated  the  angle  to  be  45^.  Eeeent  obaerva- 
tiona  show  that  this  pair  is  now  very  close  and  in  the  first 
tjuadraut. 

The  measures  are  i— 


1883-3  ^... 

225 ±  or  45± 

o-S± 

Copelandi. 

1896^4  .. .. 

240  + 

Innes  1. 

1897-1  ... 

260  + 

oV± 

Innea  i. 

1897*1  ... 

255-9 

0-49 

See  4. 

1897-1  ... 

256-9 

0-81 

Cogshall  I. 

1899-29. . . 

275-0 

072 

Aitken  1. 

J  900 -30 — 

292-8 

0-76 

Tones  4—1. 

1901-17.., 

307-2 

0*70 

Innes  2—1, 

1902*2    . .  . 

256*3 

^  . . 

Doberck. 

1902*21.,* 

J38*8 

0-48 

Innes  4 — i. 

i903'20... 

241 

0'29 

Innes  6 — 5 

Leaving  for  the  moment  Dr.  Coi)eknd's  measures,  and  taking 
means  lor  each  year,  giving  each  observer  equal  weight,  we  get : — 


1896-4   ., 

240-0 

.... 

1901-17  ., 

307*2 

0*70 

97-1  .. 

257-2 

0*67 

02-21  . . 

353-S 

0-48 

99*29  '  • 

275-0 

072 

03*20  . . 

241 

0*29 

1900-30  . . 

292-8 

076 
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which  places  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  where  the 
1S83  measure  is  placed  in  both  first  and  thii*d  quadrants.  The 
magnitudes  of  the  components  are  37  and  5*7,  but  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  1883  measure  should  be  in  the  third  quadrant. 
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^  ^^liis  assumption  be  correct,  the  period  would  be  12  years  about. 
^^  "fche  other  hand,  if  it  is  placed  in  the  first  quadrant,  the  period 
^^^^»id  be  about  20  years.  In  either  case  the  pair  is  worth 
^^^^Xition   by  astronomers   who  can  command   a  declination  of 

40"    S. 


The  Eight  Ascension  is   9*"  26' 

South  Declination    40^  2' 
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Suggestions  for  Tables  of  the  Moon  *. 
Tff^     terms  of   the  Moon's  longitude  may  be  divided  into  four 

0?he  writer  of  this  paper  was  examining  the  amount  of  work  required  to 
^'S  out  No.  5  of  Profeeeor  Newcomb's  proposals  on  p.  324  of  vol  Ixiii.  of  the 
-^oj^^Jkly  Notices,  Although  these  sugg^ons  are  valueless  for  computing  a 
aen^  of  isolated  places,  the  writer  believes  the  ideas  of  the  paper  would  be 
s^rYloQable  for  computing  ephemerides,  and  he  desires  publication  in  view  of 
uie  iicict  that  new  tables  of  tne  Moon  will  shortly  be  constructed. 

2a2 
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(i)  13  large  terras  with  coeflicieats  oF  over  100''. 

(2)  13  terms  between  10"  and  55". 

(3)  30  terras  between  i"  and  10''. 

(4)  Terms  less  than  i". 

The  division  between  the  first  two  groups  is  well  marked,  but 
the  limits  of  the  two  lather  groups  are  arbitrary. 

I  here  explain  in  detail  the  treatment  appropriate  to  the  largest 
term,  22640"  sin  (7,  with  which  may  be  included  36"' 13  siu  jc^,  but 
not  769'''o6  sin  2f/,  since  the  latter  may  take  either  sign  for  the 
sam.e  value  of  the  principal  ellrptic  term. 

The  period  of  this  term  is 

27"  I3*''30923»2  =360°, 

so  that  I*' ^0*^*5 45  nearly.  This  term  may  be  tabulated  for  105 81 
values  of  tj  in  arithmetic  progression  from  o^,  i^\  to  10580*'  in- 
clusive, the  tabulation  to  be  aTranp;ed  thus :— In  the  first  row 
reading  from  left  to  right  in  r66  columns  (extending  over  about 
14  pages)  are  placed  the  values  from  <j  =  0  to  ^  =  16^^ ,  in  the 
second  row  from  right  to  left,  and  placing  no  entry  in  the  last 
column,  the  values  from  <j  =  166''  to  ff  =  33o^  and  so  od  for  64 
lines,  which  wiD  conveniently  till  a  large  page.  Each  Ime  corre- 
spends  to  a  quarter-period,  and  the  64  lines  to  16  periods.  It 
may  he  mentioned  that  when  every  sixteenth  entry  in  the  first  line 
has  been  computed  directly,  the  rest  of  the  first  line  is  formed  by 
a  continual  repetition  of  taking  means  and  multiplying  by  the 
secant  of  a  small  angle,  while  the  subsequent  lines  are  formed  by 
easy  interpolations  from  the  first  line. 

In  the  nth  column  are  to  be  placed  values  for  which  ^  differs  by 
less  thaii  n  and  more  than  («—  1)  minutes  of  time  from  an  ej:act 
half -period.  In  a  border  at  the  head  of  the  column  is  to  be 
placed  the  difference  for  o°*'oi  of  g  for  the  value 

g  =  (n  —  i)  miuutes. 

As  the  quarter-period  =  165^*3  nearly,  it  is  evident  that  the  last 
column  is  only  filled  up  three  times  out  of  ten. 

In  the  vertical  margin  next  t^j  the  first  column  is  placed  the 
length  of  the  corresponding  multiple  of  half  a  period ;  in  parti- 
cular  against  the  forty-siith  row  is  placed  316**  2i**'056i5SS,  the 
equivalent  of  23  half-periods,  and  against  the  sixty-fourth  and  last 
row  440**  2o'''9477040,  the  equivalent  of  16  complete  periods. 

Now  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  table  let  us  assume  that  at 
o<i  ^^roo2  7  ^he  value  of  g  is  xero,  then  from  the  table  we  may 
writ:e  down  ai.  once  105S1  consecutive  hourly  values  of  g  tiom 
o^  5^-0027  to  441**  I ^'0027,  and  by  applying  —0-27  times  the 
change  in  0^*01,  we  obtain  the  corresponding  values  for  ej^act 
hours  from  o*  5*"  to  441**  i"^  inclusive.  The  correction  for  o'*-oo27 
is  easily  written  down  x'tith  the  help  of  Crelle  or  Cotsworth,  the- 
maximum  cbango  in  o'^'oi  being  about  2  "'00. 
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To  continue,  and  form  th**  Talue  for  441**  2*,  we  compute  tfiat 
^jj'so  for 

o*^  5***oo2  7  +  440*  20^*9477040  =  441**  i*'*9504040, 

so  that  we  want  to  start  off  with  a  value  of 

g  =  +0^0495960. 

INow  the  margin  of  the  forty-sixth  row  informs  us  that  the  first 
€nfry  in  that  row  corresponds  to 

g  =  i8o°— o'*-o56i588, 

so  that  we  now  have  to  start  with  this  entry  and  go  backwards, 

-and  subsequently   correct   for   o*''oo656  ;    we  thus  have  hourly 

nralues  for  eleven  and  a  half  more  periods,  or  nearly  a  year,  the 

^scontinuity  in  the  method  of  entering  from  the  tables  merely 

involving  one  subtraction  and  a  change  in  the  page  of  Crelle. 

"^he  space  assigned  to  each  hour  in  the  computing-forms  should 

consist  of  two  columns,  one   for  positive  and  one  for  negative 

--quantities,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  the  correction  to  the 

"tabular  quantity,  as  the  additions  may  be  postponed  till  other  terms 

Tiave  been  computed. 

The  same  process,  with  smaller  tables,  applies  to  the  other  12 
"'fcerms  of  class  (i),  with  the  insignificant  alterations  shown  in  the 
^^innexed  table.     The  whole  class  should  require  about  80  large 
^ages  of  tables  at  most. 

The  13  terms  of  group  (2)  can  be  tabulated  in  another  90  pages 
^or  so  many  periods  that  interpolation  is  unnecessary,  one  period 
^^ways  beginning  with  sufficient  accuracy  at  an  exact  hour.  Inter- 
X)olation  is  thereby  avoided,  and  the  mechanical  copying  is  less 
fcequently  interrupted ;  the  interruption,  however,  only  involves, 
^^8  before,  a  single  subtraction. 

The  30  t-erms  of  group  (3)  will  require  50  pages. 
The  small  terms  of  group  (4)  also  require  50  pages. 
This  brings  up  the  total  to  270  pages,  as  against  250  in  Hansen, 
^or  the  fundamental  argument  and  the  longitude,  the  average 
Xiumber  of  entries  on  a  page  being  about  the  same.     It  will  be  seen 
^hat  the  computing  is  reduced  to  pure  copying,  whereas  in  Hansen 
interpolations  with  first  differences  of  50  units  have  to  be  performed 
xnentally.    Also  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  Table  V.  of  the  Longitude 
Ilansen  interpolates  between  quantities  differing  by  14605  units  of 
^i*-o36  instead  of  200  units  of  o^'oi,  as  in  the  proposed  form  of 
"tables.     Of  course  in  computing  tabular  places  terms  are  grouped 
according  to  the  interval  between  the  consecutive  arguments  of  the 
tables ;  the  tables  of  long  interval  are  dealt  with  first,  and  the  sums 
interpolated  before  pa.ssing  to  tables  of  shorter  interval. 

I  wish  also  to  make  one  further  suggestion:  that  for  the  smaller 

tables  at  least  the  rows  of  figures  should  be  written  on  separate 

slides,  and  the  proper  slides  brought  into  juxtaposition,  for  the 

ptirpose  of  adding  the  inequalities   (red  ink  might  be  used  as 

indication  of  negative  sign).     No  slide  should  be  moved  till  the 
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Bume  have  been  taken  and  diffei'enced  for  check,  and  also  a  Bote 
made  of  its  position. 

A  table  for  the  firat  two  groups  of  13  terms  eacb  is  annexed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  the  Editors  of  *  Th^  (Hmrvatory: 

Joseph  Harris, 


I 


Gewtlemeit, — 

Poggendorff  s  '  Biographiseh-lit^rarisches  Handworterbueh  * 
is  of  sucb  great  value  as  a  work  of  rererence  that  it  seems  desirable 
to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  any  errors  or  omissions  tbei^eiii.  Of 
Joseph  Harris  the  date  of  birtb  is  marked  as  nnkuown,  and  he  is 
•l&tea  to  have  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Warden  of 
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the  Mint.  He  was  born,  as  we  learo  from  the  *  Dictionaiy  of 
Katjonal  Biograpliy/  in  ijoi ;  he  was  never  &  Fellow  of  the 
E.  S,  nor  Warden  of  the  Mint,  hut  wiis  Assay-Master  of  the 
latter  from  1748  till  his  death  in  1764;  he  published  several 
papers  in  the  PhUosophical  Transactions,  and  a  treatise  by  him  on 
Optics  appeared  in  1775,  long  after  his  death,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  left  by  him  incomplete  *.  He  was  bom  at  Trevecca, 
in  the  parish  of  Talgarth,  Brecknockshire,  and  began  life  as  a 
blacksmith,  but  removed  to  London,  where  he  raised  himself  by 
his  talents.  (A  younger  brother,  Thomas  Harris,  did  the  same  in 
in  a  somewhat  different  line,  becoming  an  army  contractor  for 
clothing,  in  which  business  he  amassed  a  fortune,  with  which  he 
returned  to  his  native  county  and  purchased  estates  there.) 
Joseph  Harris's  first  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  was 
in  the  year  1728,  under  the  title  "  Astronomical  Observations  made 
at  Vera  Cruz";  this  was  communicated  by  Halley,  then  Astronomer 
Royal,  and  consists  chiefly  of  an  observation  of  the  large  partial 
eclipse  of  the  Sun  on  March  nth  O.S.  (22nd  N.S.),  1727,  together 
with  determinations  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  of 
observation. 

Joseph  Harris  published  a  'Treatise  on  Navigation'  in  1730, 
and  shortly  afterwards  one  on  the  *  Description  and  Uses  of  the 
Globes,'  the  latter  being,  in  fact,  a  revision  of  the  treatise  of  John 
Harris  (who  died  in  17 19),  author  of  'Lexicon  Technicum'  and 
ceveral  other  works.  The  only  other  paper  necessary  to  mention 
lere  is  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  for  1732,  and  contains  "An  Account  of 
«ome  Magnetic  Observations  made  in  the  Atlantick  or  Western 
Ocean,  as  also  the  Description  of  a  Water-spout." 

Later,  as  above  mentioned,  he  obtained  an  appointment  at  the 
IMint,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  money  and  coinage,  his  essay 
on  which  is  highly  praised  by  MacCulloch ;  its  main  point  is  on 
the  advantage  of  taking  gold  as  the  one  standard  of  monetary 
^alue,  for  which  reference  was  made  to  it  in  the  famous  letter  of 
Xord  Liverpool  to  George  III.  in  1805.  Another  brother,  Howel 
Barns,  became  very  famous  as  a  Calvinistic  preacher,  and  died  in 
1773.  Yours  faithfully, 

Blackheath,  1903,  AprQ  14.  W.  T.  LXNir. 


A  common  Equinox  for  Star -places. 
Gentlemen, — 

In  his  paper,  "  A  Common  Equinox  for  Star-places  "  (the 
Observatory,  March  1903),  Mr.  Innes  recommends  astronomers  to 
reduce  their  future  star  catalogues  to  1875*0  as  a  common  equinox. 
With  only  one  small  alteration  I  should  like  to  warmly  support 

*  It  consists  of  two  sections,  "  The  Elementary  Part  of  Optics "  and  "  On 
Virion."  Other  portions  were  left  in  maniiflcript,  but  these  were  too  incomplete, 
to  print  after  the  author's  death. 
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this  proposal.  Instead  of  redueiug  all  the  future  star  catalogues 
biix!liwards  to  1S75,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  adopt  as  the 
common  equinox  of  the  catalog ueis  of  a  ceutury  the  middle  of  that 
century  durijig  which  the  greater  part  of  the  observations  have 
been  made,  d. ^.  1950*0  for  the  catalogues  of  the  20th  eetitury. 
As  regards  the  catalogues  of  the  19th  century,  so  far  as  they  have 
not  yet  been  published,  the  adoption  of  1 875*0  would,  however,  be 
advisable,  because  m  that  case  the  astronomers  who  are  at  present 
engaged  in  the  general  eompilation  and  redyction  of  slar-places 
undertaken  bj  the  bureau  of  the  "Geechicbte  des  Fixstem- 
himmels  "of  the  Prussian  Academy  w  011  Id  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
reducing  the  star-positions  of  such  catalogues  to  1875-0,  which  is 
the  equioox  chosen  by  the  Academy.  Tfie  present  work  of  the 
Academy,  it  is  true,  takes  into  account  only  catnlogues  observed 
previous  to  1900.  But  if  the  work  should  be  continued  during 
the  20th  century,  my  proposal  would  involve  a  by  no  means  in- 
cotisiderable  reduction  of  labour,  since  computations  of  precessions 
would  become  altogether  unnecessary,  and  the  work  of  the  com- 
puter would  be  confined  to  the  evaluation  of  probably  small 
corrections  due  to  a  difference  betw^een  the  provisional  constant  of 
precession  of  the  catalogue  and  that  finally  adopted* 

The  reasons  for  the  hitherto  usual  method  of  selecting  as  an 
equinox  a  year  near  to  the  middle  of  the  epoch  duiing  which  the 
observations  have  been  made  must  be  mainly  found  in  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  astronomers  to  thereby  free  their  star-places  from 
an  error  in  the  adopted  constant  of  precession  or  from  the  effect 
of  proper  motions  which  have  been  either  wholly  neglected  or 
inaccurately  applied.  The  method  so  far  answers  its  purpose. 
But  the  astronomer  who  wants  the  position  of  a  star  from  such  a 
catalogue  is  entirely  indifferent  to  the  question  whether  the  etar- 
place  is  correct  for  the  time  of  the  equinox  of  the  catalogue ;  the 
question  which  interests  him  first  of  all  is  how  he  may  get  the 
position  correct  for  the  year  for  which  he  requires  it.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  to  start  his  calculations  from  the  ejmcJi  of  the 
observations,  applying  those  values  of  the  precession  and  proper 
motion  which  he  deems  most  accurate,  supposing  that  these  differ 
from  the  values  adopted  in  the  catalogue.  In  any  case,  therefore, 
he  has  to  apply  a  correction  which  is  to  be  counted  from  the  epoch 
to  the  year  for  which  he  requires  the  position  of  his  star,  w  hatever 
may  be  the  intermediate  equinox  of  the  star-catalogue.  Now, 
compared  with  the  fii*st  editors  of  star-catalogues,  we  have  the 
great  advantage  that  our  knowledge  of  the  constant  of  precession 
and  of  the  proper  motions  is  far  more  accurate  than  theirs,  so  that 
we  are  no  longer  in  need  of  those  precautions  by  which  their 
method  of  cataloguing  the  stars  had  to  be  directed.  The  greatest 
stress  must  now  be  laid  upon  reducing  as  much  as  possible  the 
fatiguing  and  purely  mechanical  labour  of  transferring  star- 
poaitions  from  one  equinox  to  another. 
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There  is,  however,  one  disadvantage  connected  with  this  proposal 
of  reducing  all  the  catalogues  of  the  20th  century  to  the  common 
^uinox  1950-0  ;  we  would  then  have  to  add  to  or  subtract  from 
"the  results  of  the  annual  catalogues  larger  multiples  of  the  pre- 
-cjession  and  secular  variation  than  would  be  necessary  if  we  adopted 
xts  the  equinox  the  mean  epoch  of  the  observations.  This  insig- 
xiificant  addition  of  labour,  however,  will,  I  trust,  be  willingly 
x^endered  by  the  observatories  in  the  general  interest  of  astro- 
nomical science.  T  am,  Gentlemen, 

Bureau  der  Commission  fur  die  ^^^^^  faithfully, 

Geschichte  des  Fixsterahimmels,  F.  W .  ElSTENPAHT. 

Berlin,  1903,  M^y  20. 

Discovery  of  Comet  a  1896. 

GrENTLEMBN, 

Professor  Turner's  very  interesting  account  (Oxford  Note- 
IBook,  May  1903)  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  discovery  of 
I^'ova  Geminorum  recalls  the  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
"tie  discovery  of  Comet  a  1896  (Perrine).  These  facts  are  as 
follows : — 

Professor  Perrine's  first  comet,  c  1895,  discovered  in  November, 

X^vas  last  observed  on  December  20  before  it  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 

Sun's  rays.     Perrine  observed  its  reappearance  from  behind  the 

Sun  on  January  30,  1896,  and  on  many  subsequent  mornings. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  February  14,  a  cablegram  from  Kiel  announced 

its  re-observation  in  Europe.     This  cablegram  was  received  at  the 

liick  Observatory  in  perfect  order,  as  shown  by  the  control  word, 

but  in  converting  the  right  ascension  from  arc  to  time  the  translator 

made  an  error  of  (I  think)  24  minutes  of  time.     The  erroneoiM 

translation  was  handed  to  Perrine,  who  judged  at  once  that  this 

must  be  a  different  comet  from  his  own  referred  to  in  the  cablegram. 

The  next  morning  he  pointed  the  12 -inch  telescope  to  the  erroneous 

position,  looked  in  the  finder,  and  saw  an  eighth-magnitude  comet 

in  the  field  of  view.     This  did  not  surprise  him,  and  his  observations 

of  position  were  transmitted  by  telegraph  and  cable  as  usual,  as  if 

belonging   to  a  comet  discovered  in  Europe.     This  was  Coirjet 

«  1896.     Naturally,  considerable  mystery  existed  (see,  for  example. 

The  Astronomical  Journal^  no.  367,  p.  56).     Several  weeks  elapsed 

before  the  true  situation  was  disclosed  at  the  Lick  Observatory  by 

our  looking  up  the  original  cablegram  and  detecting  the  error  of 

24  minutes  in  the  translation. 

Curiously  enough,  the  declination  of  the  new  comet,  which  was 
moving  very  rapidly  (9  minutes  east  in  right  ascension  and  more 
than  3  degrees  north  in  declination  daily),  on  the  morning  of 
discovery  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  Comet  a  1895,  and  its 
right  ascension  corresponded  closely  with  the  erroneous  figures. 
Had  the  telescope  been  pointing  to  that  position  on  any  other 
morning,  the  celestial  visitor  would  have  been  entirely  outside  of 
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tbe  finder,  and  the  t'haiicea  are  fair  that  it  would  have  come  and 
gone  unseen*  Tfte  cabled  Kiel  position  of  re-observation  ol:  c  1895 
and  the  disi-o very-position  of  the  new  comet  were  :^ 


e  1895 1896  Feb.  137  G.M.T, 

01896 iKg6  Feb.  15U  G.M.T, 


a  =  19**  45^  ; 
a  =  I9*>  zz^  ; 


»3' 
49'. 


The  literature  of  similar  instances  in  astronomy  is  very  meagre, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  other  case  so  remarkable  is  on  record. 


Lick  Ob&erTatory, 
1903^  May  22« 


Y0UT8  truly, 


The  Red  Solar  Glow. 
Gentlemen, — 

We  ha\e  again  experienced  here  this  evening,  6th  June, 
another  tine  display  of  the  Red  Solar  Glow.  It  was  especially 
brilhant  from  8. 30  to  9,10  p,m.  Yours  faithfully, 

Austwick  Hall,  W.  Yorks.,  T.  E.  Clapham. 

1903,  June  6. 
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OBSERVATORIES. 

EoTAL  Obseiivatoey,  GnEEKWicH. — Except  for  two  absentees 
and  for  the  loss  in  their  number  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Common, 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  met  at  Green wich  on 
Saturday,  June  6,  The  general  gathering  was  not  so  large  as  in 
former  years,  but  included  several  continental  scientihc  men  who 
were  in  London  attending  the  Meeting  of  the  Couucil  of  Inter- 
national Academies,     Prof.  Newcomb  was  also  present. 

The  following  details  of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Observatory 
from  1902  May  11  to  1903  May  10  are  taken  from  the  Astronomer 
Royal's  Report. 

Tran^it-Oii'ck. — The  number  of  transits  observed  during  the 
year  was  11,  734,  of  circle  observations  9923.  These  observal  ions 
made  to  1903  April  13  are  completely  reduced  and  those  made 
later  are  partly  reduced.  The  stars  observed  are  mainly  those 
which  will  be  used  as  reference  stars  for  tbe  Astrographic 
Catalogue,  Prom  a  comparison  of  the  observations  abovt?  and 
below  pole  for  the  stars  from  JV.P.D.  o^'  to  5""  it  appears  that  tbe 
probable  error  of  a  catalogue  place  does  not  exceed  +o"^23  in 
RA.  or  N.RD. 

The  apparent  correction  for  discordance  between  tbe  observations 
of  the  nadir  and  stars  observed  by  reflexion  was  found  to  be 
^q''*zo,  which  is  rather  smaller  than  in  recent  years.  Tbe 
correction  for  the  R— D  discordance  during  1902  w^as  found  to  be 
+  Q"'048-ho"-263  sin  z.d.  The  correction  to  the  tabular  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  was  found  from  observations  in  1902  to  be  +0  '■i4- 


Jalj  1903  J  Observatories. 

The   appai^nt  correct iou  from  observaHona  of  the  Sun  to  the 
Jtight  Ascensions  of  cloek-stara  is  -\-o''02$* 

The  mean  error  of  the  Moon's  tabular  pla^e  (after  Newcomb's 
corrections  have  been  applied  to  Hansen's  tables)  was  —o'- 157  in 
IR.A.  and  —  o"-39  in  N.P.D.  The  re-reduction  of  Groombridge's 
observations  is  completed  as  far  as  the  derivation  of  the  mean 
IR.A.  and  N.P.D.  for  the  year  of  observation.  The  places  of 
"this  re-reduced  catalogue  will  depend  largely  on  Newcomb's 
JFundamental  Catalogue,  which  contains  337  stars  observed  by 
Crroombridge. 

The  Altazimuth. — This  instrument  has  been  used  in  four 
positions  during  the  year.  The  observation  of  the  reference  stars 
ifor  Sir  David  (iill's  heliometer  observations  of  major  planets  is 
now  completed.  Extra  meridian  observations  of  the  Moon  have 
"been  regularly  made  during  the  first  and  last  quarter  of  each 
lunation,  and  comparison  of  the  observations  of  the  Moon  made 
'vritb  this  instrument  and  v^dth  the  transit-circle  shows  that  the 
extra-meridian  observations  of  the  altazimuth  are  comparable  in 
accuracy  with  meridian  observations  with  either  instrument. 

The  Befleoc  Zenith  Tube  has  been  used  vigorously  during  the 
year.  It  is  found  that  stars  down  to  magnitude  7  and  50' 
^.  or  S.  of  the  zenith  can  be  observed.  During  the  year  36a 
observations  on  59  such  stars  have  been  made  for  the  determination 
of  the  variation  of  latitude  and  the  constant  of  aberration. 

2Z-inch  Mefractor, — The  total  number  of  double  stars  measured 
during  the  year  with  this  instrument  is  381.  Of  these  192  have 
components  less  than  i"'o  apart  and  105  less  than  o"*5.  Capella 
has  been  observed  at  every  available  opportunity  and  observations 
of  the  position-angle  of  the  elongated  image  have  been  secured 
on  S  days. 

Thompson  Equatorial, — The  26-inch  refractor  has  been  used  for 
taking  photographs  of  Neptune  and  Satellite  and  some  other 
objects.  The  30-inch  reflector  has  been  used  chiefly  for  photography 
of  comets.  The  total  number  of  photographs  taken  was  223,  of 
which  151  have  been  selected  for  measurement,  and  of  these  94 
have  been  measured. 

A  new  micrometer,  in  which  the  measurement  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  glass  diaphragm  moved  by  micrometer-screws,  has  been 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Troughton  &  Simms  for  measuring  the 
photographs  of  Eros  for  the  determination  of  the  Solar  Parallax, 
and  other  plates  requiring  especially  delicate  treatment. 

The  measurement  of  the  plates  of  the  Astrographic  Catalogue 
has  been  continued  and  84^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  work  of 
measurement  is  completed.  It  was  reported  last  year  that  the 
measures  of  Volume  I.,  which  will  contain  half  of  the  work  allotted 
to  Greenwich,  are  in  type.  The  Introduction  to  this  volume  is 
now  nearly  ready  for  the  printers. 

The  spectroscope  mounted  on  the  30-inch  reflector  of  the 
Thompson  Equatorial  was  used  between  May  and  September  and 
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in  November  and  December,  39  spectra  of  tlie  brighter  stars  have 
been  photographed,  and  sora^  of  these  have  been  measured  aud 
reduced  to  exhibit  apparent  motion  in  the  line  of  sight-  But  the 
spectroacope  appears  to  require  some  alteration  to  coiBpeosafce  for 
effects  of  flexure  during  lon^  exposures  and  the  mirror  needs 
re-silvering* 

The  Sua  was  quiet  during  1902,  but  the  appearance  of  a 
succession  of  spot  groups  since  1903,  March  21,  shows  that  the 
solar  activity  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

The  meau  temperature  for  the  year  1902  was  49'  'i,  or  0^-4  below 
the  average  for  the  50  years  1841-90,  The  mean  daily  horizontal 
movement  of  the  air  in  the  year  ending  1903  April  30  was 
303  miles,  which  is  22  miles  above  the  average  of  z$  years.  The 
greatest  recorded  movement  Avas  748  miles  on  February  24  and 
the  least  88  miles  on  Junuary  21. 

The  rainfall  at  Greenwich  for  the  year  ending  1903  April  30 
was  23*68  inches,  being  o'86inch  less  than  the  average  of  50  years. 
The  rainfall  has  been  less  than  the  average  for  each  of  the  eight 
years  from  1895  to  1902  inclusive,  the  total  deficiency  for  the 
eight  years  ending  1902  December  31  amounting  to  28*91  inches. 
Por  the  four  months  ^903  January  to  April  there  has  been  an 
excess  of  0^95  inch. 


an 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Howland's  Phybioal  Pa:peiis*. — Messrs.  Wesley  <fe  Son,  the 
London  Agenfa  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  have  made  ua  a  hand- 
some present  by  sending  for  review  a  copy  of  this  lately-published 
book,  not  evidently  for  the  reason  that  it  is  entirelv  astronomicalj 
for  Prof.  Kowlandj  who  died  in  i\.pril  1901,  was  rather  a  physicist 
than  an  astronomer,  his  contrihutions  to  our  science  being  the 
improvements  he  made  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  gratings  aud 
the  work  he  did  with  these.  Henry  A,  Rowland,  as  we  gather 
from  a  commemorative  address  by  Prof.  JMf^ndenhall  which  begma 
this  volume,  was  born  in  184S  or  1849  and  began  to  write  papers 
to  scientific  journals  as  early  us  the  year  1S65.  Quite  early  in 
life  he  took  up  the  subject  of  magnetism,  and  made  an  investigation, 
•both  theoretical  and  experimental,  of  magnetic  permeability  and 
the  maximum  magnetization  of  iron,  steel,  and  nickel,  which  was 
published  in  the  FhihsopJnt'al  Magazine  for  August  1873,  and  at 
once  gave  Howland  high  rank  as  an  investigator.  Two  years  later, 
having  been  appointed  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  newly-formed 
Johns  Hopkins  llniversity,  he  visited  Europe,  and  an  experimetital 
electrical  research  made  at  Berlin  under  the  eye  of  Von  Helmholtz 

*  '  Tlie  rhysteai  Papers  of  Henry  Augiietiia  Roff-land,  PkD.,  LL.D/ 
Collectetl  for  publication  by  a  Cummittee  of  the  Facility  of  the  tJniversity, 
Bftltimore,  The  Johns  Hopline  Press.  (Sold  in  London  by  W.  Wesley  4& 
Son,  aa  Egsei  Street,  Stmnd.)     Prici?  £\  los.  6rf.  net. 
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put  him  high  in  tlie  opinion  of  that  eminent  edentiat.  On  taking 
up  the  active  duties  of  his  profesBorship  iu  1876  he  bt^gan  making 
researches  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  and  having  obtained 
a  value  of  the  heat-equivalent  in  terms  of  mechanical  work,  with 
an  accuracy  possibly  greater  than  that  of  Joule,  he  proceeded  to 
the  study  of  light,  and  realizing  that  the  best  way  of  forming 
a  spectrum  was  by  means  of  a  close  ruling  of  fine  lines  (which 
had,  however,  been  known  for  a  hundred  years)  he  set  to  work  to 
make  a  ruling-engine  of  superior  merit,  which  he  did  by  first 
producing  a  screw  free  from  periodic  errors. 

Being  thus  able  to  do  the  ruling  perfectly,  he  improved  the 
form  of  the  implement  itself  and  made  concave  gratings.  By  the 
use  of  such  gratings  of  6  inches  diameter  and  2 1 1  feet  radius,  he 
produced  his  wonderful  "  Photographic  Map  of  the  Normal  Solar 
SSpectrnm,"  which  is  recognized  as  standard  throughout  the  world. 
The  papers  and  memoirs  above  mentioned,  and  many  others  besides, 
l)y  Eowland  on  the  three  subjects  Electricity,  Heat,  and  Light 
are  collected  in  this  volume,  and  there  are  besides  addresses  on 
"the  general  aspects  of  sciences  delivered  on  various  occasions,  in 
one  of  which,  under  the  title  "  A  Plea  for  Pure  Science,"  he  makes 
Sk  vigorous  denunciation  of  men  who  occupy  professorial  chairs 
and  then  spend  their  time  in  making  money  by  inventions  or  in 
doing  other  commercial  scientific  work ;  in  another,  "  The  Highest 
-Aim  of  the  Physicist,"  the  following  passages  on  the  scientific  type 
of  mind  occur  : — 

The  ordinary  crude  mind  has  only  two  compartments,  one  for  truth  and 
one  for  error.  Indeed  the  contents  of  the  two  compartments  ai*e  sadly  mixed 
In  most  cases:  the  ideal  scientific  mind,  however,  has  an  infinite  number. 
Ifiach  theory  or  law  is  in  its  proper  compartment  indicating  the  probability  of 
its  truth.  As  a  new  fact  arrives  the  scientist  changes  it  from  one  compartment 
to  another,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  always  keep  it  in  its  proper  relation  to  truth 
and  error.  Thus  the  fluid  nature  of  electricity  was  once  in  a  compartment 
near  the  truth.     Faraday's  and  MazwelFs  researches  have  now  caused  us  to 

move  it  to  a  compartment  nearly  up  to  that  of  absolute  error. 

So  the  law  of  gravitation  within  planetary  distances  is  far  toward  absolute 

truth,  but  may  still  need  amending  before  it  is   advanced  further  in  that 

direction. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there  is  in  the  volume  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  philosophical  reading,  as  well  as  physical.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  adequate  praise  to  a  book  of  this  kind,  which 
consists  of  accounts  of  investigations  and  results  of  the  highest 
class.  To  have  at  hand  the  account  of  Bowland's  determination 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  of  itself- a  sufficient  reason 
for  possessing  the  book. 

Field  Astbonomy  *. — The  first  point  to  be  noticed  about  this 
book  is  its  name.     The  generic  word  Astronomy  has   come  to 

*  *  A  Text-book  of  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers.*  By  George  0.  Oom- 
stock,  Director  of  the  Washburn  Observatory.  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York ; 
Chapman  &  Hall,  London.     $2.50. 
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ill  elude  so  many  diverse  matters  that  every  book  dealing  with  the 
hcieDt  e  requires  some  distiuHive  epithet,  and  we  wonder  whether 
the  above  title  ia  sufficiently  explanatory  to  English  readers. 
But  when  it  ia  stated  tliat  the  hook  is  devoted  to  tbe  problems 
which  relate  to  the  derermi nation  of  time,  latitude,  and  aaimuth, 
its  will  lie  apparent  that  the  word  '*  Geodesy  "  might  very  well 
have  formed  part  of  its  title.  Chapters  1,  and  II.  give  some 
instruction  in  computation  and  the  elementary  spherical  tri- 
gonometry necessary.  From  the  sections  relating  to  accuracy  of 
c^omputation  and  the  choice  of  tables,  the  foHowiog  formula  ia 
given  for  the  limit  of  erri>r  to  be  expected  in  the  results  of  a  com- 
putation on  account  of  the  inherent  imjjerfections  of  logarithmic 
tables  (neglected  decimals,  &c.)  :  — 

Limit  =  2800' V^ti  10-*'*, 

where  n  is  the  total  number  of  logarithms  in  the  computation, 
and  7ii  ia  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  logarithms,  so  that 
with  a  3-figure  logarithm-book  the  result  ot'  a  computation  con- 
trdning  16  entries  may  be  expected  to  be  in  error  by  lo^  Using 
the  formula  conversely,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  compute  accurate! v 
to  tentha  of  seconds,  y^ligui^e  logarithms  are  necessary.  It  ia 
convenient  to  have  a  formula  of  this  kind  at  hand. 

Subsequent  chapters  deal  with  the  approximate  determination 
-of  time,  latitude,  aud  azimyth  with  a  theodohie,  simple  hut  suf* 
ticient  explanation  being  given  of  the  thecuy  of  the  instrument,  as 
\^ell  as  numerical  examples.  There  is  a  description  of  the  sextant, 
with  a  description  aud  explanation  of  the  necessary  adjustments, 
atid  also  a  list  of  precepts  for  its  use,  ending  with  *'  Work  as 
rapidly  as  you  can  without  hurrying/'  The  penultimate  chapter 
deals  with  accurate  determinations  of  time  by  equal  altitude,  and 
of  latitude  with  a  zenith- telescope,  according  to  the  practice  in  use 
in  the  variation  of  latitude  campaign.  The  linal  chapter  gives  a 
similar  detailed,  hut  easily  intelligible,  explanation  of  the  deter- 
inination  of  time  by  a  reversible  transit-instrument,  in  which  we 
are  surprised  not  to  see  the  formula  for  reduction  in  the  form 

K,Ap — T  =  c  sec  1+ n  ta.u  5+^i+  clock  slow, 

which  is  so  much  aiore  convenient  practically  than  Mayer's,  as 
in  the  latter  it  is  Tiecessary  to  compute  factors  for  each  station. 
The  Kepsold  registeritig  microaieter  is  noticed,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  using  it  in  which  the  bstrumeut  is  reversed  during 
the  transit  of  every  star ;  and  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
fi*ontispiece  to  the  book  is  a  photograph  of  the  modern  form  of 
transit-instrument^ — a  ** broken"  transit,  as  used  now-a-days  by 
German  geodesists  and  others  for  longitude  work  and  also  for 
latitude  determinations.  The  book  is  illustrated  in  other  places 
by  similar  photographs  of  instruments,  with  their  cost  mentioned, 
which  is  useful.  This  categorical  stateaient  of  contents  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  show  the  scope  of  the  work,  which  is  written  for  the 
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instruction  of  workers  in  a  particular  line.  There  are  not  many 
worts  whieh  just  cover  the  same  groundt  and  this  is  certainly  quite 
up  to  date. 


NOTES. 

Comet  Notes.  —  A  new  comet  (c  1903)  was  discovered  by 
M.  Borrelly  at  Marseilles,  June  2i^'46g  Greenwich  Mean  Time, 
its  place  being  E.A.  21^  52™  52*,  S.  Dec.  8°  10';  daily  motion 
—  53'*6,  N.  48'*6.  It  is  of  magnitude  8*8,  and  has  a  nucleus  and 
tail. 

1    It  was   observed  at    Strassburg,  June   22*557   G.M.T.,   E.A. 
^I'^Si^^SS'-?,  S.  Dec.  7°i7'  n". 

Elements  by  Dr.  Stromgren. 

T 1903  Aug.  26-28  Berlin  M.T. 

to .■ ,  129°     8' 

ft     293    20    ►  1903*0. 

i  86    24 

log  5^    ....  9-4877 

Ephemeris  for  Berlin  Midnight. 

E.A.  N.  Dec.  Brightness, 

h     m      8     ,  o        ' 

July    2    21    36   43  5   40  3'S 

4 21   30  39  10     5  4'3 

6   21  23     I  15  25  5*5 

The  comet  will  probably  soon  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Ast,  Nach.  3876  contains  a  continuation  of  the  search  ephemeris 
0^  Paye's  Comet,  by  E.  Stromgren : — 


RA. 

N.Dec. 

R.A. 

N.Dec. 

h  m   s 

h  m   s 

July  6.... 

5  II  28 

18  43 

Aug.  7 . . . 

.  6  40  29 

17  I 

14.... 

5  34  37 

18  35 

15..- 

.  7  0  55 

16  9 

22. .  . . 

5  57  14 

18  14 

23... 

.   7  20  29 

15  10 

30..., 

6  19  13 

17  43 

31... 

•  7  39  7 

14  3 

Ast,  Nach.  3868  contains  a  search  ephemeris  of  Brooks'  Comet 
which  includes  perturbations,  and  is  probably  more  accurate  than 


R.A. 

N.  Dec. 

R.A 

N.Dec. 

h  m   s 

0   / 

h  m  8 

0  i 

July  6.. 

.  21  28  10 

25  10 

Aug.  7.. 

..  21  II  31 

26  52 

14... 

.  21  26  16 

25  37 

15.- 

..  21   5   7 

27  4 

22. . 

.  21  22  39 

26  4 

23.. 

. .  20  59  4 

27  5 

30.. 

.  21  17  34 

26  31 

31.- 

.  .  20  54  7 

26  53 

A.  C.  D.  C. 
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MixoR  Planet  Notes. — Tht*  following  new  planets  hav^e  been 
diFicoFerod  at  Heideibercr; — LK  by  Wolf  oq  April  28;  LS  by- 
Wolf,  April  20  ;  LT  bj  Du^an,  May  20  ;  LU  (magnitude  io'5)  by 
Dugaii,  May  30 ;  LV  by  Wolf,  June  24. 

LS  was  at  fli'st  auppoi^ed  to  be  identical  witli  KX,  but  this  waa 
found  not  to  be  the  case ;  LT  is  probably  identiciil  with  (392) 
Wiiheltnina,  LO  with  1896  DE. 

LF  proves  to  be  identical  with  1899  EM  (Witt),  and  (483)  is 
identical  with  1896  CP,  w!iich  was  only  observed  ont'e  in  that 
year. 

The  following:  planets  have  received  names: — (357)  Ninina^ 
(568)  Haidea,  (3 S3)  Janina,  (395)  Delia,  (396)  Aeolia,  JQ  Cariua, 
(458)  Hercynia. 

Planet  (324)  Bamberga,  which  haa  a  highly  eccentric  orbit,  will 
be  in  opposition  in  perihehoa  in  the  present  year,  and  will  he  of 
magnitude  7*6  in  Heptember.  Aa  its  light  is  suspected  of  varia- 
bility, observations  will  be  valuable.  AsL  Nacli.  ^S6B  contains  an 
ephemeris. 

(434)  Hungaria  has  recently  been  pliotographed  at  Heidelberg, 
its  magnitude  being  12 -8,  whereas  the  predicted  magnitude  was 
1 1-7,  A.  a  B.C. 


Obituary. — Anbeew  Aikslie  Commok.  With  great  regret  we 
h*ve  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Common,  formerly  (with  Prof. 
Turner)  an  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  which  happened  with  startling 
Buddenneaa  on  the  morr^ng  of  Tuesday,  June  2.  A  sympatbetie 
notice  of  the  deceased  K*^nt!eman  will  be  found  in  place  of  the 
Oxford  Note-Book  in  this  number. 

Eeiejdbtoh  Deichmdllbr.  We  have  alao  to  record  the  death 
of  Dr.  Dcichmiiller,  of  Bonn  Observatory,  which  took  place  on 
May  6  as  the  result  o(  an  attack  of  inflammntion  of  the  lunga. 
Dr.  Deicbmiiller  was  born  on  1855,  Feb.  25,  and  at  the  age  of  19 
went  to  Tschifu  with  the  German  Transit  of  Yenus  Expedition  in 
the  year  1874.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  at  the  Bonn 
Observatory  in  1876  under  Seeliger  and  continued  in  that  position 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  H©  was  a  skilful  observer  and  calculator 
and  wiiB  employed  principally  on  the  Zone  Catalogue,  but  besides 
this  be  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  observation  of  variable  stars, 
ot  which  he  discovered  several,  and  shortly  before  hia  death  he 
constructed  a  ne\^'  kind  of  photometer. 

The  Trails vAAi  Obsbrvatort,— It  has  already  been  stated  in 
these  pages  that  Mr,  Innes  had  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Meteorological  Department  of  the  Transvaal,  and  a  cutting  from 
a  South-African  paper  with  the  above  heading  has  reached  ua. 
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from  which  we  gather  that  Mr.  Iiines  is  already  getting  to  work 

in  organizing  meteorological  stations.     At  present  the  headquarters 

are  in  Johannesburg:,  but  in  a  letter  to  us  from  that  city  under 

date  May  25,  the  Director  writes  as  follows: — "We  are  very 

busy  here  about  a  site  for  the  Observatory.     I,  believe  a  Dutch 

family  are  going  to  present  10  acres.     Sir  David  Gill,  who  was  up 

here,  inspected  the  site  and  says  it  is  ideal — the  finest  site  in  the 

world, — which  is  very  high  praise.     The  site  is  on  the  crest  of  the 

Witwaterstrand,  3  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Johannesburg,  and  has  a 

(practically)  unimpeded  horizon  in  neaily  every  direction  30  miles 

away.     Height  5935  ft.     Prevailing  wind  is  N.,  so  that  the  smoke 

oE  the  mines  is  never  troublesome,  is  nearly  always  blown  away 

from  the  site.     I  have  now  been  up  here  6  weeks,  in  which  there 

have  been  two  entirely  cloudy  nights  and  about  three  others  with 

wind  and  passing  clouds." 


Paor.  Turner  delivered  the  evening  lectures  at  the  Eoynl 
Institution  on  June  5,  the  subject  being  Nova  Geminorum.  The- 
address,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  crisp  and  incisive,  and  the 
matter  of  the  lecture,  being  for  the  most  part  common  knowledge, 
need  not  be  quoted  here,  but  two  of  the  points  made  by  the  lecturer, 
which  we  remember,  may  be  recorded.  There  are  in  the  sky,  as 
everyone  knows,  black  patches  in  which  no  stars  are  seen.  It  is 
very  improbable  that  there  are  in  the  Universe  long  lanes  in  which 
no  star  exists  causing  this  effect.  But  may  it  not  be  that  these 
black  patches  are  actually  black  matter  obscuring  all  objects  behind? 
Again,  a  Nova  may  be  the  effect  of  a  star  rushing  into  such  a  mass 
of  blank  gaseous  matter  and  causing  combustion,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  star  is  increased.  May  it  not  be  that  our  Sun  once 
ran  into  such  a  gaseous  mass,  causing  the  increase  of  temperature, 
which  geologists  affirm  must  have  happened  after  the  glacial 
period  ? 

Prof.  Turner  closed  his  lecture  by  urging  the  claims  of  pure 
science  to  support,  and  quoted  the  late  Prof.  Eowland,  who  spoke 
with  some  deprecation  of  those  scientific  men  who  used  their 
talents  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  use  and  personal  profit,  which 
led  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  ot' 
applied  science  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  and  with  him 
Prof.  Turner  has  naturally  joined  issue. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  quoted 
a  story  which  refers,  it  is  believed,  to  Cay  ley  and  Adams  : — 

It  may  surprise  Prof.  Turner  to  bear  that  there  are  those  who  look  upon 
wtronomy  itself  as  not  being  a  pure  science.  It  is  said  that  a  most  distinguished 
mathematician  complained  of  a  colleague  that  he  had  prostituted  the  science  of 
pure  mathematics  by  applying  it  to  the  service  of  astronomy. 
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The  Weather  of  the  past  Qtjakter. — After  the  brilliant  and 
exceptionally  tine  tiiDiith  of  March,  the  change  to  col d,  unseasonable 
weather  in  April,  with  frosts,  freqnent  snow-showers^  and  strong, 
gusty ,  n  ort h f  r  I y  \\  i  n  ih ,  wa s  my e rely  f el  t.    T  he  h  i g h e st  t  e m  perat  u  re 
recorded  in  April  was  S""  lower  than  that  recorded  in  March,  and 
the  duration  of  sunshine   4   hours   less.     Tliis  cold  and   variabloj 
weathi^r   continued   far   into   May»  with  disastrous   effect  upon! 
blossom ing  trees,  and  a  chnno^e  to  warmer  weuther,  which  took 
place  about  the  20th,  was  hailed  as   a  slight  foretaste  of  sinunier. 
The  weather  became  daily  more  seasonable,  and  cnlininated  in  a 
warm   and  genial  day  on   AV hit-Monday,  the    ist  of  June,   Ihe 
thermometer  on  this  day  ri&iitg  to  82' -6,  the  mean  lemperatore  for 
the  day  being  lo""  above  the  average.     But  the  fair  promise  of  the_ 
*'  glorioua  ist  of  June''  \\&s  rudelv  shattered  on  the  following dayJ 
when  the  thermometer  stood  20'-  lower  than  it  had  done  on  the  istS 
Cold,  wintry  weather  continued   till  the   25th  of  June,  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  24  days  being  6°  below  the  average,  and  violent" 
rains  fell  from  the  9tli  to  the  2o1h  to  tlie  plienomenal  amount  of 
607  inches,  which  is  the  record  fall  for  June.    The  greatest  amount 
previously  recorded  in  June  waa  5*8  inches  in  iS6o^  and  there  are 
only  tv\o  other  monthly  amounts  on  recoKl  exceeding  the  fall  in 
this  month — namely,  7*65  inches  in  October  18S0,  and  675  inches 
in  July  1888.  ' 

The  igth  of  June  was  miserably  cold,  the  thermometer  never 
rising  above  48'''5,  and  the  maximum  value  for  this  day  is  remark-J 
able  as  being  the  lowest  daily  maximum  on  record  for  June* 
throughout  the  wliole  period  of  observation.  The  mean  for  the 
day  was  47°^2,  or  12°  below^  the  average,  being  the  lowest  mean 
value  on  record  in  the  month  of  June,  the  same  value  having  been 
also  recorded  on  June  4lh,  187 1.  Other  extremt^ly  cold  days  were 
the  T2th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  20th,  and  21st,  whifh  were  atf  10°  to 
It'' below  the  average,  the  lowest  !iij>ht  temperature  being  37^1 
on  the  T3th.  After  the  25th  the  weather  again  became  warm,  and 
on  the  27th  and  28th  the  thermometer  roije  to  Sj°j  and  84'''8 
respectively.  W.  C  N, 

Eetieement  of  Mr.  Geaham. — Mr.  Andrew*  Graham,  who  has 
been  CIdef  Assistant  t\t  the  Cambridge  Observatory  for  39  years, 
being  in  his  S8th  year,  has  resigned  his  oflice.  The  Observatory 
Syndicate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pinancial  Board,  have 
recommended  that  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum  be  granted  to 
Mr.  Graham. 

In  bringing  this  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Syndicate, 
Sir  Bobert  Ball  gave  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Graham^s 
career,  from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  abstracted  : — 

Mr.  Andrew  Graham  comnienced  his  work  in  Astrorsouiy  at  Mr.  Cooper's 
Obi'erVFitoi'y  in  Markpee,  Co,  Sligo,  in  184.1. 

He  first  atUincd  wide  distini'tiun  as  au  obsprver  by  his  discoverj  of  the 
Aater<^id  Metis  on  26  April.  184 S,     Ttiia  being  only   (iie  gtb  of  the  A^itrroids 
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■t^hen  known  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Grabam  also  computed  its  orbit 
«i.nd  in  subsequent  years  published  ephemerides  in  which  the  perturbations  of 
■fche  planets  were  allowed  for. 

Mr.  Graham's  next  important  work  was  in  connection  with  the  Markree 
OJatalogue  of  the  places  of  60,066  stars  near  the  Ecliptic,  which  was  published 
-iwi  four  volumes  from  i8 51-1856.  This  was  an  extensive  undertaking  and  its 
-value  is  univei-sally  recognized  by  astronomers. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  it  was  for  these  observations  Mr.  Graham 
invented  the  Square  Bar  Micrometer  now  well  known  to  astronomers  and  so 
often  used  at  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Graham  in  his  admirable  Observations  of 
<II^oniets.  In  proof  of  his  extraordinary  power  as  an  observer  it  may  be 
xxientioned  that  on  a  single  night  (Jan.  17,  1855)  he  made  the  requisite 
observations  for  determining  the  Eight  Ascension  and  Declination  of  no  fewer 
•tJaan  1387  stars. 

In  further  illustration  of  his  work  at  Markree  I  may  mention  Mr.  Cooper's 
^volume  on  "  Cometic  Orbits."  The  mathematical  skill  and  knowledge  of 
JMIr,  Graham  helped  largely  to  give  its  value  to  this  book.  He  resigned  his 
position  at  Markree  in  1861. 

In  1862  Mr.  Bowden  resigned  his  position  as  Assistant  in  the  Cambridge 
Observatory  to  take  up  some  other  work.  Professor  Adams  did  not  for  many 
months  find  a  successor  to  Bowden  who  would  be  competent  to  undertake  the 
scheme  of  work  that  had  been  mapped  out  for  the  Cambridge  Observatory. 
-A-t  last,  to  use  the  Professor's  own  words, 

"  Mr.  A.  Graham,  who  had  long  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Cooper's  Observatory 
at  Markree,  and  who  had  there  distinguished  himself  by  his  zone  observations, 
and  particularly  by  his  discovery  of  the  planet  Metis,  entered  this  Observatory 
as  first  Assistant  at  the  end  of  March  1864  " 

From  that  time  up  to  the  present  moment,  a  period  of  39  years,  Mr.  Graham 
has  laboured  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory  with  the  most  exemplary  diligence 
and  success.  It  has  indeed  been  found  aim  ost  impossible  to  induce  him  to  take  any 
vacation  whatever.  The  quarter  of  a  century  18  72- 1896  he  has  mainly  devoted  to 
the  production  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  places  of  14,464.  stars  between  24°  15'  and 
30°  57'  of  North  Declination.  This  is  the  Cambridge  contribution  to  the  vast 
scheme  designed  by  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  for  procuring  accurate 
positions  of  all  stars  not  inferior  to  9*5  magnitude.  Mr.  Graham's  great  work 
was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1897  and  its  accuracy  and  thoroughness  make  it  a 
'^ork  of  which  Cambridge  may  be  proud  and  it  will  be  an  enduring  monument 
to  its  author. 


Mr.  a.  E..  HiNKS,  to  whom  we  offer  our  hearty  congratulations, 
has  been  appointed  Chief  Assistant  at  Cambridge  Observatory  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Graham. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  H.  N.  Russell,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Princeton  University,  U.S.A.,  and  lately  appointed  Eesearch- 
Assistant  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  is  to  spend  two  years  at 
Cambridge  working  at  stallar  parallax,  and  has  been  made  an 
Honorary- Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

A  TELEGRAM  received  through  the  Kiel  Agency  reads  as 
follows  : — *'  Conspicuous  white  spot,  Saturn,  three  seconds  north, 
transit  June  23,  15*"  47"-8  Williams  Bay  time. — Barnaed." 

Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  Mr.  E.  W.  Maunder's 
popular  work  '  Astronomy  without  a  Telescope,'  only  lately  issued, 
the  publishers  have  prepared  a  second  impression  which  is  now 
ready. 
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AiSDKEW  AOSLIE  COMMON, 

To  thoiie  who  did  not  know  liim  it  is  probaUv  inijjossible  to 
e^jnvey  what  Comiooii's  fludden  death  meana  to  English  astro- 
nouiers.  It  makes  a  cruel  ^ap  io  many  places,  for  Common  had 
a  numher  of  interoets,  and  friends  scatttsred  far  and  wide;  but  the 
g^}  is  widi^st  and  most  permanent  in  the  ranks  where  Comroon 
tiad  most  consistently  answered  the  roll-call,  where  bis  comrades 
had  learnt  to  depend  upon  him  for  help  nosparingly  given,  and 
where  the  very  *fight  of  his  ebeery  race  was  one  of  the  ties  whiuh 
drew  ihem  logethen 

Those  who  have  ever  been  present  at  a  gathering  of  the  Royal 
Astronomiad  *Society  Ciuh  *  (and  our  guests  have  included  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world)  will  knnw  how  we  looked  to  tJommoa 
— will  understand,  perhaps,  how  difficult  we  hnd  ifc  to  imagine  a 
dinner  without  Common  sitting  in  that  cljair opposite  the  President 
where  he  has  sat  for  20  years  without  fail,  Stay!  be  did  once 
fa'l  a  few  meetings  ago ;  he  was  laid  up  w  ith  some  minor  ad  merit 
and  could  not  come,  and  we  scarcely  understood  what  was  the 
matter  with  us.  How  shall  we  meet  in  IS'ovember,  knowing  that 
he  will  not  eortJe  again  ? 

But  it  is  a  great  thing  for  us  that  we  have  had  hini  with  u?  so 
long.  "VVtJ  scarcely  know  yet  whixX  we  owe  to  him — perhaps  we 
shall  never  reahxe  fully,  for  his  help  and  advice  at  a  critical  tim*> 
tjften  turned  the  whole  curreitt  of  a  piece  of  work.  The  adoption 
of  the  coelostat,  which  now  ^seems  well  established  as  an  important 
instrnment  for  solar  work,  is  a  good  illustration.  The  theory  of 
the  instrument  had  long  been  known  and  forgotten  :  M.  Lippmann 
recalled  at teution  to  it  in  Prance,  and  Dr.  Johnstone  8toitey  passed 
on  the  word  in  England.  But  1  doubt  whether  anything  would 
have  come  of  what  they  eaid  if  Common  had  not  offered  t^J  make 
the  instrument  and  have  it  tried.  He  saw  at  once  the  great 
practical  advantages  for  eclipse  work :  indeedj  he  had  himself 
thought  of  the  instrument  independently^  but  had  been  tuld  that 
1  here  was  a  flaw  in  his  geometry,  and  had  deferred  to  superior 
knowledge ;  for,  though  Common  liad  an  essentiaUy  mathematical 
mind,  he  had  had  no  mathematical  training  to  speak  of^  and  his 
bonsitiveness  sometimes  led  him  to  mistrust  himself  in  consequence 
when  he  need  not  have  done  ao.  But  when  reassured  about  the 
coelostat,  he  confidently  set  about  making  the  instruments,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  this  Uirned  the  tide  im' 
eclipse  work. 

Another  incident  conueeled  with  eclipse  work  indicates  more 
particularly  Commoirs  generosity  and  uuselfishness  at  a  critical 

*  Thie  Club  is  jii  some  respects  of  ft  private  clmracter,  luid  can  only  be,  tt 
most,  piirtially  pepn^Beafative  of  Knjerlish  Attrcmouiy*  1  truet  that  ihuse  who 
*Jo  not  btjlung  to  it  m  ill  forghe  iiic  if  hjn  aikj  chiiiLsj  tjp^'essioii  I  should  swm 
to  gite  it  undue  i»»j3oitaaee« 
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moment.  It  mny  be  said  at  ^the  outset  that  nothing  came  of  the 
enterprise  which  was  in  jeopardy,  and  what  we  owe  to  Common  is 
therefore  very  likely  to  be  forgotten.  But  to  us  who  knew  of  the 
possibilities  at  the  time,  the  ultimate  failure  makes  no  difference. 
The  occasion  was  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  December  1889.  It 
had  been  decided  by  the  Koyal  Astronomical  Society  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  detect  any  possible  changes  in  the  corona  by 
sending  two  expeditions  to  widely-separated  stations — to  Cayenne 
in  South  America,  and  Loanda  in  South  Africa.  Similar  instru- 
ments were  prepared  for  the  two  stations :  Father  Perry  had 
volunteered  for  the  former  station,  and  it  was  thought  that  another 
observer  had  been  secured  for  the  South-African  station ;  but  the 
arrangements  fell  through,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  experiment 
could  not  be  made.  At  this  point  Mr.  Knobel  suggested  that 
perhaps  Dr.  Common  would  allow  his  observer,  Mr.  Taylor,  to  go. 
It  was  a  good  deal  to  ask,  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Taylor  had  only 
just  been  secured  for  help  with  the  new  5 -foot  mirror,  and  it 
meant  giving  up  this  engrossing  work  for  nearly  a  year.  But 
Common  never  hesitated  a  moment  to  prefer  the  general  good  to 
liis  own  special  w«  rk.  1  think  he  answered  by  telegram,  and 
from  that  moment  devoted  himself  to  the  details  of  the  two 
expeditions  in  preference  to  all  other  work.  That  the  experiment 
came  to  worse  than  nothing  —  poor  Father  Perry  lost  his  life 
and  Mr.  Taylor  had  four  absolutely  cloudy  days — is  a  misfortune 
which  phould  in  no  way  be  allowed  to  diminish  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Comr^on.   , 

.  These  are  merely  two  instances  of  his  enthusiasm  and  unselfish- 
ness, perhaps  not  the  most  conspicuous.  We  came  so  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  would  help  to  the  best  of  his  ability  that  we 
almost  forgot  to  take  note  of  all  he  did.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Eclipse  Committee,  Common  and  two  others  were  appointed  a 
Sub-Committee  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  using  long-focus 
mirrors  in  the  eclipse  of  1905.  I  must  confess  that  the  matter 
had  rather  slipped  my  memory  in  a  multiplicity  of  other  affairs ; 
but  Common  had  more  and  bigger  irons  in  the  lire  than  I,  and  yet 
he  remembered  those  mirrors,  and  there  are  three  of  them  ready 
for  trial,  just  finished  at  about  the  time  he  died.  What  a  number 
of  mirrors  he  made  at  different  times,  for  the  mere  love  of  turning 
out  a  beautiful  and  useful  weapon !  Many  of  them  are  usefully  at 
work,  but  we  realize  with  a  pang  that  his  finest  achievement,  his 
big  five-foot  with  its  two  beautiful  mirrors,  lies  idle.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  some  way  may  be  found  of  utilizing  it — perhaps 
of  transporting  it  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  another  large 
telescope  would  be  of  untold  value  ? 

I  don't  quite  know  when  Common  began  astronomical  work — 
some  years,  at  any  rate,  before  he  joined  the  Eoyal  Astronomical 
Society  in  1876.  His  early  papers  show  unmistakably  the  kind  of 
man.  With  his  18-inch  reflector  he  began  observing  the  satellites 
of  Saturn  and  Mars,  but  could  not  see  the  inner  satellite  of  Mars, 
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BO  he  ordered  ji  bigger  mirror — tlie  famous  3-foofc — from  Mr.  Calver 
(ill  vol,  xl  of  the  Monthly  JSotict^  Mr,  Calver  tells  how  the  first 
mirror  blew  into  fragments  wlien  lie  wva  trying  to  cut  a  hole  in 
5t),  and  with  this  he  easily  observed  both  satelliteB  of  Mars,  and 
fouud  thfit  the  t^phemeriis  of  Mimas  was  1^  hours  wrojipf,  which 
explained  a  good  many  puz^iles.  His  eyes  used  to  tvvinkle  when 
he  reralled  tbe  fact  that  aeveraJ  observers  had  been  conmstently 
observing  Mimas  at  the  ephemeris  time  of  elongation.  But  it  was 
iu  photography  that  he  did  his  best  work ;  his  photograph  of  the 
Orion  nebula  in  1S83  is  the  enduring  symbol  of  his  success  :  and 
another  recollection  which  amused  him  uas  the  fact  that  the 
President's  addi-ess  on  presenting  the  Gold  Medal  in  honour  of 
the  Orion  photograph  was  consideraldy  tlie  shortest  on  record. 

In  connection  with  Common's  earlier  work,  one  of  his  successes 
is  too  remarkable  and  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  At  the 
Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  May  16,  1882,  a  comet  was  seen  close  to 
the  Sun.  This  suggested  to  Common  to  examine  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sun  for  comets  ;  and  he  found  a  comet  in  this  way  on 
September  17.  It  was  the  Great  Comet  of  1882,  and  had  been 
discovered  elsewhere  on  September  1 1,  but  that  does  not  destroy 
the  value  of  Common's  independent  discovery  by  tbi^  novel  method. 

1  am  not  attempting  here  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  man 
we  have  lost ;  memories  come  crowding  back  too  incoherently  to 
render  that  possible  as  yet;  but  I  must  say  something  of  him  in 
these  pages,  which  not  long  ago  he  and  I  edited  together.  Editing 
a  paper  is  a  considerable  labour,  but  the  meetings  we  had  for  dis- 
cussion were  for  me  a  sufficient  reward.  As  an  antidote  to  the 
rather  narrowing  routine  of  a  great  national  observatory  those 
meetings,  ostensibly  for  editorial  purposes,  were  splendid.  Common 
was  so  full  of  enterprise,  so  ready  to  see  how  anything  new  could 
be  done,  and  how  anything  old  could  he  done  better.  He  was  as 
ready  to  tackle  anything  as  a  sailor  is.  Editing  a  paper  Mas  a 
novelty  to  him  as  to  me,  but  it  was  an  experience  to  see  him  brush 
aside  the  ditli cullies.  He  had  an  essentially  orderly  mind,  and 
knew  just  what  he  waut*^d  to  say  on  any  given  topic,  and  almost 
always  had  something  inteivsting  to  say.  I  lay  stress  on  this 
because  it  L'ame  as  a  surprise  to  many,  even  of  those  who  knew 
Inu).  1  remember  one  of  his  friends  telhng  me  how  he  had  read 
with  surprised  interest  tlie  memoir  on  the  making  of  the  5 -foot 
telescope,  and  I  madt'  some  such  rejoinder  as  ;  "^^  Why,  didn^t  you 
know  he  had  made  such  a  big  telescope  ?"  **  Oh  yes  !  "  came  the 
answer ;  **  it  wouldn't  .surprise  me  to  hear  that  Common  bad  made 
a  5- foot  telescope  or  a  50-foot;  but  1  didn't  know  he  could  write 
all  that  so  well  about  it."'  Certainly  he  could  write,  and  write 
well.  Sometimes  there  were  a  few  i\  not  dotted  and  /*s  not 
crossed,  and  I  have  sometimes  been  allowed  to  repair  these 
omissions;  but  more  often  Common  woidd  restore  the  original 
text  with  the  remark  that  *•■  it  was  more  like  bis  writing/'  and  I 
have  learnt  to  be  grateful  for  the  lesson  in  the  unimportance  of 
details.     How  the  important  things  stand   out  mw\    important 
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things  lost,  I  fear,  more  than  things  gained.  Th^re  was  a  book  on 
*  The  Reflecting  Telescope/  which  was  often  talked  of,  and  which 
we  shall  now  never  get  I 

He  was  a  strong  man  in  all  senses,  and  liked  trying  himself- to 
the  limit.  He  turned  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa^ 
tion  in  Bradford  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  because  he  had  been 
trying  whether  he  could  hold  a  bicycle  out  at  arm's  length  and 
had  consequently  ruptured  a  muscle.  But  in  such  cases  the 
sense  of  fun  predominated  over  any  pride  in  his  own  strength. 
I  have  never  seen  him  more  delighted  than  when  his  own  9on  was 
able  to  put  him  out  of  the  room.  At  the  risk  of  misunder- 
standing, I  will  put  down  here  an  incident  of  a  rather  different 
kind,  which  is,  however,  illustrative  of  this  side  of  his  character. 
There  is  a  club  where  some  of  the  members  make  an  annual 
sacrilice  to  the  goddess  of  disorder :  they  meet  to  break  all  the 
rules  they  can  think  of:  they  dine,  of  course,  first  and  then  they 
play  games  of  cards  not  usually  allowed  :  they  stay  up  beyond 
the  proper  hours,  and  they  give  gratuities  to  the  servants.  It  was 
a  ceremony  which  Common  loved  :  his  keen  enjoyment  of  fun  had 
full  scope.  In  this  humour,  on  one  occasion,  he  ordered,  for 
his  wine  at  dinner,  a  magnum  of  champagne :  he  finished  that  and 
ordered  another ;  and  before  the  meetiug  broke  up  in  the  small 
hours  he  had  finished  a  third.  It  was  an  isolated  incident,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  meeting  must  be  remembered :  even  so 
there  will  be  some,  no  doubt,  who  will  frown  at  the  narration ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  put  on  record. 
The  same  spirit  of  fun  permeated  his  playing  of  games.  We  are 
apt  in  this  country  to  take  our  games  rather  seriously,  giving 
preference  to  a  "  safe  "  course,  rather  than  an  amusing  one.  Not 
so  Common  :  if  he  had  choice  of  a  safe  easy  shot  and  a  hazardous 
difficult  one,  he  would  always  choose  the  latter.  I  think  he 
positively  loved  being  what  is  called  "  snookered  '*  in  order  that 
he  might  make  one  billiard-ball  jump  over  another.  To  such 
a  man  the  world  was  naturally  a  delightful  place.  Of  course  he 
met  with  reverses  and  disappointments ;  his  enterprise  and  his 
trust  in  others  led  him  sometimes  astray  ;  but  his  wonderful  store 
of  good  nature  and  good  spirits  enabled  him  to  put  aside  as 
trifles  things  which  would  have  permanently  embittered  another 
man. 

His  active  astronomical  work  ceased  a  few  years  ago,  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  have  ever  been  seriously  renewed.  Two 
things  led  up  to  this  cessation.  The  first  was  that  when  working 
with  his  5-foot  reflector  as  a  Newtonian,  he  nearly  had  a  serious 
fall  from  the  stage.  Things  of  this  kind  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him  and  he  resolved  never  to  mount  the  stage  again,  just  as 
he  resolved  never  again  to  enterahawsom  after  an  accident  due  to  the 
horse  stumblings  But  this  would  hot  in  itself  have  put  an  end  to 
bis  work  s  he  merely  said  that  the  telescope  must  be  worked  from 
the  lower  end,  and  set  about  making  it  into  some  form  of  Cassegrain. 
He  hoped  first  for  an  ''  oblique  "  Cassegrain  (Mon,  Not,  E.A.S. 
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Iv.  pp.  86  &  325),  evading  the  difficulties  of  making  a  hole  through 
the  large  mirror.  But  he  was  not  sat  is  tied  with  the  result:^ 
obtainable  in  this  way,  and  cfimo  back  to  the  usual  form  m  the 
fat^  of  a  difficulty  which  would  have  deterred  most  men.  It  waa 
this :  the  bole  in  the  large  mirror  was  not  drilled  through  after 
the  glass  was  coolRd  in  a  solid  piece-^Mr.  Calver  had  illustrated 
the  impossibihty  of  this  method — but  esisted  from  the  first.  The 
mirror  was  made  by  ''  taking  a  hole  and  pouring  gfasa  ronnd  it,' 
to  adapt  a  well-known  description  ot  tiie  method  of  making  a 
cannon.  Kow  this  produced  stream -lines  in  the  giasw ;  and  when 
the  glass  grew  vvariit  with  polishing  the  expansion  was  not 
uniform^  so  that  the  smooth  surface  pohslied  while  the  mirror 
vas  warm  cooled  again  into  a  pattern  of  the  stream-lines.  As  it 
eeeiaed  impossible  to  avoid  the  mirror  getting  warm  under 
polishing,  Common  piLt  tbia  mirror  aside  and  ordered  another 
with  no  central  hole ;  and  it  wa^  this  secoiul  mirror  which  he 
completed  success  fully  as  a  Xewtonian,  and  tried  unsnccessfally 
as  an  oblique  Cassegraiu  after  he  had  resulved  to  give  up  the 
Xewtonian  form.  When  the  oblique  Cassegrain  form  failed,  or 
rather  did  not  coiiie  up  to  liia  expectations,  he  returned  to  the 
first  mirror  and  determined  to  try  the  laborious  process  ol 
polishing  it  for  a  minute :  then  leaving  it  to  get  quite  cool ;  then 
polishing  for  another  minute,  leaving  it  to  cool  again,  and  so  on. 
By  this  means  he  got  very  fair  results.  But  it  will  be  seen  tliat 
the  accident  which  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  telescope  as  a 
Newtonian  had  the  serious  effect  of  starting  him  at  the  beghmhig 
of  a  Dew  and  laborious  research  just  when  he  thought  he  was 
ready  to  reap  the  rew?ards  of  years  of  previous  work.  1  think  he 
would  nevertheless  have  completed  the  enterprise  and  produced 
many  wonderful  photographa  had  not  anotlter  interest  cropped  up 
just  at  this  moment*  lie  was  consulted  about  telescopes  and 
sights  for  the  army,  and  he  soon  found  that  the  problems  pre* 
sented  were  just  such  as  he  was  able  to  deal  with  and  such  as 
interested  him  deeply.  He  became  completely  engrossed  in  this 
work^  and  w-ould,  i  imagine,  have  found  so  much  to  occupy  him 
in  it  that  he  would  not  have  returned  seriously  to  astronomy* 
That  this  was  his  own  opinion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
advertised  his  aatronomical  iastruments  for  sale  a  few  years  ago. 

Although  this  acconnt  maken  no  pretence  to  completeness,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  have  one  or  two  facts  and  dates  set  down 
here.  Andrew  Ainslie  Common  was  born  at  Newcastle  on 
August  7,  1841,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday 
June  2,  1903.  He  became  a  Fellow^  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  in  1876  ;  was  elected  on  the  Council  in  1S79  ;  received 
the  Gold  Medal  in  1SS4,  and  was  at  the  same  meeting  made 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  remaining  in  that  othce  until  he  became 
President  in  1S95*  He  was  elecfcad  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society 
in  1885,  and  sat  on  its  Couricil  from  1893  to  1895.  He  received 
the  Honorary  degree  of  J  if*  J),  from  the  Tni  versify  of  8t.  An- 
drew's in  1R91.  JK  H,  TrRNEJi. 
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MEBTINa  OF  THE  BKITISH  ASTRONOMICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

President :  S.  A.  Saundee,  M.A. 

Secretary :  A.  C.  D.  Crommblin. 

The  concluding  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  Sion  College 
on  Wednesday,  June  24. 

The  President  nominated  the  Scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the 
election  of  the  new  Council,  and  the  Meeting  re-elected  Messrs. 
Henry  Ellis  and  Gordon  Miller  Auditors.  The  Council  list  for 
ballot-papers  was  read,  and  two  names  added  to  it  by  the  Meeting, 

M7\  Holmes  read  a  paper  entitled  "How  I  try  to  realize  a 
Comet's  Orbit,"  illustrated  by  a  working  diagram,  and  taking 
Comet  Perrine  1898  as  an  example.  Mr.  Holmes,  in  conclusion, 
pleaded  for  uniformity  in  giving  the  elements  of  orbits.  The 
perihelion  was  given  in  several  ways.  They  had  it  as  a  fraction 
ot*  the  Earth's  distance,  as  the  ordinary  logarithm  of  this  fraction, 
and  also  with  10  added  to  the  index.  Even  Mr.  Crommelin, 
clear  as  he  was,  in  the  instarice  he  worked,  after  telling  them  q 
was  given  in  terms  of  the  Earth's  mean  distance,  used  without 
explanation  the  log  9*2831.  The  index  of  9  in  that  case  had  been 
a  difficulty  to  some,  who  thought  it  meant  10  figures  in  the  corre- 
sponding number,  which  would  give  a  rather  large  perihelion 
distance.  Then  there  was  also  a  variation  in  the  manner  of 
giving  the  place  of  perihelion,  and  although  these  differences  were 
very  simple  things  to  mathematicians,  they  were  not  so  to  those 
of  them  whose  mathematical  capacities  were  negligible. 

Mr.  Crommelin  thought  Mr.  Holmes's  paper  ought  to  make  it  a 
great  deal  easier  for  people  to  conceive  the  actual  work  done  in 
determining  the  place  of  a  comet.  There  were  many  to  whom 
formulae  did  not  appeal  in  the  least,  but  when  they  saw  the  thing 
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worked  out  gmphicaUj,  as  Mr,  Holmes  had  done  it,  it  did  not 
seem  so  verj  diiliciilt  after  all,  Jle  was  sorry  Kome  people  had 
found  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  charac- 
teristic 9  instead  of  —  i ,  Nearly  everyone  who  had  to  work  much 
with  logarithms  realized  the  immense  inconvenience  of  negative 
characteristics  J  and  the  way  to  get  over  this  was  the  way  that 
everyone  was  familiar  with  in  trigonometric  functions,  such  as 
sine  and  cosine.  The  system  of  9  was  in  universal  use  at  the 
Royal  Ohservatory.  It  was  a  pity  it  was  not  explained  in  the 
text- books. 

The  Fremdent,  with  the  aid  of  the  blackboard,  pointed  out  what 
he  considered  a  simple  way  of  describing  a  parabola  accurately, 
which  anyone  with  a  small  amount  of  ingeouity  might  manage  for 
himself.  The  apparatus  required  consisted  of  a  piece  of  wood 
with  a  straight  groove  cut  along  its  length,  and  a  piece  of  wire 
bent  at  a  right  angle.  The  wire  was  laid  on  the  paper,  the  piece 
of  wood  laid  over  it  so  that  one  of  its  arms  was  free  to  run  up  and 
down  the  groove.  To  the  end  of  the  other  arm  was  attached  a 
piece  of  thread,  and  the  other  end  of  the  thread  fixed  with  a  pin 
at  the  focus  of  the  parabola*  The  thread  was  to  he  kept  tight 
with  the  point  of  a  pencil  pressed  agaiust  the  wire,  and  then*  as 
the  uire  moved  up  the  groove,  the  poiot  of  the  pencil  would 
describe  a  parabola  on  the  paper. 

Mr\  TF,  T,  Li/itn  read  a  paper  on  the  New  Observatory  at 
Amherst  College.  The  land  consisted  of  about  two  acres  at  an 
elevation  of  a  little  more  than  300  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
structure,  when  completed,  would  be  about  150  feet  long,  and 
surmounted  by  three  domes,  of  which  the  central  one  would  bo 
33  feet  ill  diameter.  For  use  in  this  an  equatorial  was  being  made 
by  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark,  21  feet  long,  and  with  a  glass  18  inches 
in  diameter.  Its  construction  ^vas  already  well  advanced,  and 
the  firm  had  undertaken  to  complete  it  by  the  beginning  of 
1904. 

Mr.  X  W,  Ilormr  said  the  Americans  seemed  to  take  up 
astronomy  far  more  In  their  colleges  thaji  we  did, 

J/r.  Seabrol^  considered  it  a  great  pity  that  the  powers  that  be 
did  not  make  astronomy  "  pay  "  in  examinations.  If  it  only  "  paid" 
he  was  sure  it  would  be  taken  up.  A.t  the  universities  he  believed 
it  hardly  ''  paid  "  at  all. 

Oajd.  Nohh  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  spread  of 
a  taste  for  astronomy  had  been  very  rapid  indeed  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period. 

Tk<i  President  said  that  the  discussion  seemed  to  have  turned 
mainly  on  the  question  of  educutioo.  If  they  could  only  get 
astronomy  put  into  the  public  examinations  it  would  be  taught  at 
once  in  the  public  schools.  He  joined  with  Mr,  Lynn  in  con* 
gratulatiug  Prof.  Todd  on  the  acquisition  of  bis  new  observatory. 

Mr.  Maunder  gave  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
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Boyal  Astronomical  Society  on  June  12,  on  the  "Limits  of  Visi- 
bility of  Spots  and  Lines,  with  Eeference  to  the  Actuality  of  the 
Canals  on  Mars." 

CapL  NohU  felt  bound  to  say  that  from  the  very  first  time  he 
saw  Schiaparelli's  maps  he  was  convinced,  from  one  feature  in 
them,  that  these  canals  were  subjective  and  not  objective.  One  of 
the  canals  extended  for  something  like  120°  on  the  planet.  Now 
they  could  not  possibly  see  a  straight  line  in  that  form  on  a 
sphere.  Another  suspicious  circumstance  was  that  certain  gentle- 
men, having  once  seen  lines,  saw  them  everywhere,  even  on  one 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  In  the  case  of  the  canals  on  Venus,  the 
observer  had  honourably  recanted,  but  whether  he  had  done  so 
with  regard  to  Mars,  he,  the  speaker,  had  not  heard,  but  he  hoped, 
in  the  interests  of  scientific  truth,  he  would  live  to  do  so. 

Mr,  Holmes  said  that  the  observer  referred  to  had  stated  that  he 
saw  canals  on  Venus  as  distinctly  as  he  saw  the  markings  on  our 
own  Moon,  and  no  after-explanation  that  those  appearances  were 
subjective  was  quite  sufficient  to  clear  away  that  statement.  Some 
12  years  since,  he  (Mr.  Holmes)  had  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  canals  were  drawn  as  almost  straight  lines  on  every  part 
of  the  planet,  and  also  to  another  point — that  it  did  not  matter  if 
a  supposed  canal  took  a  different  direction  by  some  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees,  or  if  it  were  shifted  10°  on  the  surface  of  the  planet 
altogether,  it  was  still  the  san)e  canal.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  explanation  had  at  any  time  been  given  with  regard  to 
that. 

Mr,  H,  Ellis  asked  Mr.  Maunder  if  he  had  made  any  experiments 
with  dark  lines  on  a  dark  background.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Lowell 
had  seen  the  canals  over  the  dark  markings  on  Mars  as  well  as  over 
the  light  ones. 

Mr,  MarJc  Wicks  said  the  paper  which  had  been  read  was  cer- 
tainly very  interesting  as  regarded  the  size  of  markings  which  could 
be  seen  at  a  given  distance,  but  he  doubted  whether  these  experi- 
ments proved  anything  with  regard  to  the  actuality  of  the  markings 
on  Mars.  He  did  not  think  they  could  argue  from  the  experiments 
that  there  was  any  proof  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  actuality 
of  those  markings. 

Mr,  Maw  asked  if  Mr.  Maunder  had  supplemented  his  experi- 
ments on  threads  by  others  on  the  visibility  of  spiders'  webs.  For 
some  reason  a  spider's  web  was  more  easily  seen  than  anything  of 
the  same  size  which  he  knew  of.  An  average  spider's  web  would 
subtend  a  second  of  arc  at  a  distance  of  about  3  feet  9  inches,  but 
such  a  web  could  be  readily  seen  as  a  dark  line  against  a  bright 
background,  or — under  suitable  illumination — as  a  bright  line 
against  a  dark  background,  at  more  than  double  that  distance,  and 
when  it  consequently  subtended  an  arc  only  half  that  found  to  be 
the  limit  of  vision  in  the  experiments  on  threads. 

Mr..  Maunder  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  quite  fair  to  observers 
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to  aay  that  they  had  imagiDed  the  canals,  beeauae  the  p^reat 
majority  of  ahservers  eould  irot  fail,  it  seemed  to  him,  under  certain 
given  conditions,  to  see  canals.  It  was  the  natiiral  way  in  which 
tht^  eye,  under  certain  conditions,  interpreted  very  minute  contused 
markings.  Thei^efore  they  really  represented  what  they  saw. 
There  were  no  canals  there — ^at  least  there  was  no  evidence  that 
there  were  any,  but  they  represented  faithfully  what  they  saw. 
This,  however,  afforded  no  arf^ument  that  there  were  real  *' canals*' 
upon  Mars  tiny  more  than  the  ih'a wings  by  the  boys  were  an  argu- 
ment  that  there  were  really  straight  lines  on  the  diagrams  from 
whitih  they  copied. 

The  FreMthnt  said  tliey  would  all  vvisli  to  join  in  congi'^atulating 
Mr.  Maunder  upon  the  very  conclusive  set  of  experiments  that  had 
been  made.  He  supposed  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  ought  not 
to  say  the  writers  of  the  paper  had  proved  there  were  no  canals  on 
Mars ;  they  all  knew  the  proverbial  difHcalty  of  proving  a  negative, 
but  Mr.  Maunder,  and  Mr,  Evans  the  joint  author,  had  cut  away 
the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  those  who  thought  they  had 
been  able  to  prove  that  there  wei-e  canals. 

Mt%  Cr&mvielin  announced  the  receipt  of  two  stereoscopic  photo- 
graphs of  the  old  observatory  at  Benares,  from  Mr.  A,  W.  Dobbie, 
of  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

A  paper  on  **  Swords  of  Special  Make,"  by  il/?\  CJutmhers^  was 
next  read.  It  had  reference  to  a  statement  iu  the  PMloso/>himl 
Traiisactions  (vol.  xciii.  p.  200,  1830),  that  the  Emperor  J  eh  an  get 
had  a  sword  made  irom  a  piece  of  meteoric  iron  wliich  fell  in  the 
Fiiujauh  in  1620.  Sir  M. E.  Oraut  l>ufF,  in  his  'Notes  of  a  Diary, 
iSS9-9[  '  (vol.  i,  p.  143),  also  stated  that  a  former  President  of 
Mexico  was  the  owner  of  a  sword  made  of  meteoric  iron,  which 
presumably  had  been  found  in  Mexico. 

TJie  Fresidmt  said  that  Members  would  probably  have  seen  an 
announcement  in  the  Standard  that  morning  that  a  new  comet 
had  recently  been  discovered,  and  asked  Mr.  Crommelm  to  say  a 
few  vs'ords  with  regard  to  it. 

Mi\  C^rommdin  said  this  comet,  the  third  of  the  year,  was  dis- 
covered by  Borrelly  at  Marseilles  on  the  evening  of  theaist  June, 
Its  position  was  11. A,  21^  52*"  52%  S,  Dec.  8"'  10'.  The  stellar 
magnitude  was  given  as  8'8.  It  was  travelling  to  a  more  favourable 
position  in  both  directions.  They  had  not  yet  enough  data  to 
know  whether  it  was  appivjuching  or  receding,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  likely  to  become  an  interesting 
object. 

The  Meeting  adjourned  at  7  p.m. 
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Thomas  Wright's  Theory  of  the  Universe  *. 

Thomas  Wright,  of  Durham,  was  born  at  Byers  Green,  near 
Bishop  Auckland,  in  17 ii.     His  father  was  a  carpenter,  and  his 
people  were  poor.     Showing  early  a  talent  for  mechanical  con- 
struction and  invention,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  but 
finding  his  service  a  slavery,  he  ran  away  and  set  diligently  to 
work   studying  geometry,  astronomy,  and   navigation.     He  was 
sent  to  sea,  but  the  trials  and  terrors  of  one  voyage  convinced 
him  that  a  sailor's  life  was  not  for  him,  and  returning  to  Sunder- 
land he  opened  a  school  of  mathematics.     He  was  now  nineteen. 
nFrom  success  in  this  he  was  presently  distracted  by  a  misadventure 
in  love,  and  abandoning  his  school,  he  went  to  London.     Here  he 
worked  with  Messrs.  Heath  and  Sisson,  mathematical  instrument 
makers  t,  intending,  however,  to  remove  to  Barbadoes ;  but  he  was 
dissuaded,  and  within  a  year  he  was  back  again  at  Sunderlaand, 
seemingly  cured,  and  teaching  mathematics  with  much   success. 
After  some  pecuniary  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  publi- 
cation of  an  almanac  which  he  had  projected  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  was  befriended  by  a  Mr.  Newcombe,  invited  to  his  house, 
where  he  completed  '  Pannauticon,'  a  work  on  navigation,  and  intro- 
duced to  a  nobleman  in  whose  suite  he  travelled  to  London.     Here 
he  got  on  rapidly  ;  his  *  Pannauticon '  was  published,  well  received, 
and  handsomely  subscribed  for ;  he  constructed  a  great  model  of 
the  solar  system  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton,  and  seems 
to  have  been  much  in  request  for  t<eaching  the  ladies  of  great 
houses  astronomy  and  geometry  ;  visiting  their  houses,  dining  for 
instance,  as  he  tells  us,  almost  every  day  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Kent,  and  altogether  leading  a  life  which   he  seems  to  have 
been  just  the  man  to  enjoy.     Once  he  gave  a  set  of  lectures  on 
astronomy  in  Brett's  Coffee-House,  Charles  Street,  London,  and 
once  he  returned  to  Durham  and  lectured  there ;  among  his  own 
people,  however,  he  was  never  valued.     In  1762  he  withdrew  to 
Byers  Green,  built  himself  a  house  after  a  singular  design  of  his 
own,  and  lived  there  upon  a  pension  from  one  of  his  patrons,  in 
philosophic  cheerfulness,  to  the  age  of  73. 

The  work  of  Thomas  Wright  by  which  he  is  known  is  *  An 
Original  Theory  or  New  Hypothesis  of  the  Universe,  1750,'  two 
copies  of  which  rather  rare  work  Dr.  Merz  has  unearthed.  This 
book  has  been  drawn  to  notice  chiefly  by  some  words  of  Kant,  who 
alludes  to  it  in  his  *  Naturgeschichte  des  Himmels '  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  The  first  part  [of  Kant's  '  Cosmogony  ']  is  concerned 

*  This  account  of  the  work  of  a  remarkable  man  was  read  by  Prof.  Sampson 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

t  [In  De  Morgan's  *  Budget  of  Paradoxes '  (p.  90)  it  is  stated  that  Wright 
was  mathematical  instrument  maker  to  the  King,  and  kept  a  shop  in  Fleet 
Street.  De  Morgan  adds  that  he  has  Mr.  Simms's  authority  for  saying  that 
this  was  the  foundation  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Troughton  and  Simms — 
Wright  being  succeeded  by  Cole,  and  Cole  by  the  elder  Troughton.  —Eds.] 
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rith  a  uew  systera  of  tbe  universe  as  a  whole.  Mi\  Wright,  of 
>urbain.  with  whose  treulise  I  have  been  acquainted  through  the 
^lltvruburg  Freie  Urtheiie  '  of  1751,  tirst  8ugge??ited  to  me  to  regard 
^Wxv  ti\t*tl  start?*  not  as  a  host;  scattered  witli  110  visible  oitier,  but  as 
£1  !*yHtinn,  liaving  a  very  close  resembhioce  to  the  system  of  plaoets, 
dO  t^tttt  jii!*t  i\»  tbe  planets  are  all  found  near  one  coramon  plane, 
in  tho  sauio  way  the  stars  are  distributed  relatively  to  a  plane 
dniwn  iivross  the  sky;  and  foriu  ttie  luminous  path,  which  is  eaOed 
the  '  Milky  W  ay  ^  by  t!  1  ei r  d e j  1  s er  c ro wdi  n g  i u  t li  a t  regiou .''  These 
u\u\Ih  arti  a  capital  epitome  ol"  what  h  most  wortby  of  uieuiory  in 
Hunua!^  Wright's  work.  The  cosmogony  which  Kautia  tiescribing 
lia^  MUK-e  l}ecome  familiar  under  the  name  of  t\w.  ^^  Nebular  Bjpo- 
tht^Hin,'*  tbe  essential  part  of  which  is  the  development  ot'  planetary 
«yi*teui(«  from  the  cossmical  clouds  called  uebula) ;  with  tins  Wright 
had  ut)thitig  to  do;  there  is  not  a  hint  of  de'velopmt^nt  in  his 
workM  :  it  is  the  earher  andnot  less  iuiportant  pait  that  Kant  owes 
to  hiui,  the  i-eeogtiition  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  entire  visible 
uuiverst^  lis  proved  by  the  distribution  oF  the  stars.  The  book  in 
which  this  theory  m  contained  was  published  in  1750,  and  ia 
iMititled; — *  An  Original  Theory  or  IVew  llypotbesis  of  the  Uni- 
wvm,  I'ounded  upon  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  solving  by  Mathe- 
uiatiral  Principles  thetieuerai  Pbenoinenon  of  the  Visible  Creation 
i\\h\  particularly  the  Via  LacteEi,  comprised  in  the  Nine  Familiar 
l.etttH'H  from  the  Author  to  his  Friend.  And  illustrated  with 
upwards  of  Thirty  Grraven  and  MoKKotinto  Plates,  by  the  Best 
Masters.      By  Tboiuas  Wright,  of  Durham. 

One  sun  by  Day,  by  Niglit  ten  thousand  sbuie 
And  light  lis  rleep  into  the  Deity. --IV.  Young. 

London:  Printed  for  the  Author  and  sold  by  H.  Chapelle»  in 
(h'iisvenor  Street,  mdcccj..'  4to.  Title  and  preface  viit  pp. 
(\m1ti«ids,  \iht  of  8ubserit>ers  (113),  Text  84  pp.,  ami  32  Plates. 

lu  tho  [►reface  the  author  tells  us  *'  his  chief  design  will  be 
found  an  Atttrnpt  towards  solving  the  problem  of  the  Yia  Lactea, 
ami  in  eimKe»|nence  of  that  solution,  the  framing  of  a  reguLr  and 
lational  Thoory  of  the  known  Universe,  before  imattempted  by 
any  ":  and  1  think  there  can  he  but  little  question  of  bia  success,  so 
thut  now  it  seems  superfluous  to  show  that  this  system  "naturally 
tendH  tsi  |)rtjpa^ate  the  principles  of  Virtue  and  vindicate  the  Laws 
^il  Prov  ideiic*^""  We  are  also  told  ^*  the  author  has  dug  all  his 
uh^iM  frmn  the  mine  of  nature,"  and  the  preface  concludes  with  a 
*H^hon*'«ai  of  eminent  patrons  of  astronomy  from  Julius  CEesar 
{\m\\  uwiunlFi, 

h'Ui^r  /.—Opinions  of  the  most  eminent  authors  whose  sen- 
tinun\tH  on  tin?  following  subject  have  been  jndjlished  in  tbe 
\\^<\\\>i  ;  ut4  J  earn  be  has  ''raor©  than  observed  iloraees  celebrated 
^lihva'inui^  A'<)inrj^K/«d  jirewiaiwr  in  fmi^wnt,''  in  fact  that  bis  system 
hH«  Umnk  htdtibing  for  sixteen  years  ;  then  follow  some  general 
\\\\\{  iwtduno  reflections  from  the  poets,  and  extracts  from  works 
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of  authorities  expressing  the  analogy  of  the  fixed  stars  to  suns, 
highly  imperfect,  including  Jordanus  Bruno,  Huyghens,  Newton, 
and  Dr.  Derham. 

Letter  IL — Concerning  the  nature  of  Mathematical  Certainty, 
and  the  various  degrees  of  Moral  Probability  proper  for  conjecture ; 
showing  by  ingenious  examples  how  we  may  sometimes  guess  the 
whole  from  a  part ;  concluding  with  a  summary  of  the  systems  of 
many  ancient  writers  on  astronomy,  among  whom  Bede  has  a 
place*. 

Letter  TIL — Concerning  the  Nature,  Magnitude,  and  Motion  of 
the  Planetary  Bodies  round  the  Sun,  &c.  Nothing  novel.  "We 
find  "  the  clouds  are  to  us  in  effect  no  other  than  so  many  Moons, 
whereby  we  have  our  artificial  Day  prolonged  to  us  several  hours 
after  the  sun  is  set,  and  likewise  produced  much  sooner  before  he 
rises,"  and  he  shows  how  we  may  convince  ourselves  the  Moon  is 
not  self-luminous  by  comparing  her  brightness  with  that  of  the 
clouds  when  both  appear  by  daylight. 

Letter  IV.— Oi  the  Nature  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  continued, 
with  the  Opinions  of  the  Ancients  concerning  the  Sun  and  Stars. 
Eecommended  to  assist  imagination  of  Sun's  appearance  from 
Jupiter  by  using  a  concave  glass,  in  order  that  we  may  admit  that 
the  stars,  though  without  visible  size,  are  bodies  such  as  the  Sun. 

Letter  V, — Of  the  Order,  Distances,  and  Multiplicity  of  the 
Stars,  the  Via  Lactea,  and  the  Extent  of  the  visible  Creation.  "We 
have  plates  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  beliefs  of  the  ancients  upon  it. 
We  learn  his  opinion  that  the  nebulae  are  clusters  of  stars,  and 
that  he  used  a  reflecting  telescope  of  twelve  inches.  The  immense 
distances  of  the  stars  is  illustrated. 

Letter  VI.  — Oi  G-eneral  Motion  amongst  the  Stars,  the  Plurality 
of  Systems,  and  Innumerability  of  "Worlds.  He  anticipated 
observation  of  proper  motions  amongst  the  stars  thus : — "  To 
suppose  the  stars  all  fixed,  and  dispersed  in  an  endless  Disorder 
thro'  the  infinite  Expanse,  which  has  long  been  the  opinion  of 
many  very  able  Astronomers  among  the  Antients,  and  even  now 
received  by  too  many  of  the  Moderns,  implies  an  Inactivity  in 
those  vast  and  principal  Bodies  so  much  the  Eeverse  of  what  may 
be  expected  and  what  we  daily  observe  through  all  the  rest  of 
their  attendants,  namely,  their  own  respective  satellites,  that  we 
cannot  possibly  upon  any  rational  G-rounds,  advance  one  single 
Argument  to  support  so  much  as  a  Conjecture  towards  it  without 
betraying  the  greatest  Simplicity."  To  support  this  he  shows  the 
motion  of  the  ecliptic,  and  gives  two  carefully  drawn  plates,  one* 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  other  of  a  cluster  in  Perseus,  to  enable  future 
astronomers  by  comparison  to  detect  motions;  unfortunately 
he  gives  no  numbers,  so  that  the  plates  are  worthless  for  the 
purpose. 

Letter  VII, — The  Hypothesis  or  Theory  fully  explained  and 
demonstrated,  proving  the  Creation  to  be  infinite.  Here  at  last 
we  get  to  the  point : — **  Let  us  imagine  a  vast  infinite  Gulph .... 
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And  hence  it  is  obvious  thftt  there  may  not  b^  a  8cen6  of  Joy, 
which  Poetry  can  paint,  or  Eeligion  promise ;  but  somewhere  in 
the  Universe  it  is  prepared  for  the  ineritorious  Fart  of  Mankind. 
T]m^  all  Infinity  ia  full  of  States  of  Bliss,  Angelic  C-boirs,  Eegions 
of  Heroes,  and  Realms  of  Demi-Gods,  Elysian  Fields,  Pindaric 
Shades,  and  Myriads  of  inchanting  Mansions,  not  to  be  conceived 
either  by  Philosophy  or  Fancy,  assisted  by  the  strongest  Genius  or 
warmest  Imagination." 

From  these  extracts  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  how  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  readable  book  to  a  hundred  or  so  of  noble  and  gentle 
subscribers,  and  of  incidentally  vindicating  Providence  and  propa- 
gating the  principles  of  virtue,  have  blown  out  an  idea,  compact 
enough  in  itself,  to  fill  eighty-four  diffuse  pages.  His  own  claim 
as  a  discoverer  he  puts  forward  with  sober  modesty  : — "  How  the 
Author  has  succeeded  on  this  Point,  is  a  Question  of  no  great 
Consequence ;  he  has  certainly  done  his  best ;  another,  no  Doubt, 
will  do  better,  and  a  third  perhaps,  by  some  more  rational  Hypo- 
thesis, may  perfect  this  Theory,  and  reduce  the  Whole  to  infallible 
Demonstration."  Of  course  the  matters  lie  considers  are  hardly 
liable  to  proof,  yet  of  the  genuineness  of  this  claim  there  is  no 
doubt.  To  quote  the  opinion  of  one  well  entitled  to  pronounce, 
one  out  of  his  own  great  learning,  De  Morgan,  who  has  described 
his  book  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  speaks 
of  his  "  bold  but  sober  speculations,"  and  again  *'  I  find  him  a  man 
of  great  ingenuity,  moderate  language,  of  a  strong  turn  for  in- 
vention of  hypothesis,  and  great  pov\  er  of  appreciating  its  proba- 
bility"; and  concludes  with  these  words  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
Wright  is  entitled  to  have  his  speculations  considered  not  as  the 
accident  of  a  mind  which  must  give  the  rein  to  imagination  and 
sometimes  get  into  a  right  path,  but  as  the  justifiable  research  and 
successful  conclusions  of  thought  founded  on  both  knowledge  and 
observation.  And  I  submit  that  his  name  ought  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  discoverers."  There  is  a  good  portrait  of  Wright  in 
one  of  these  volumes ;  we  learn  that  he  was  gosd-humoured  and 
gentle,  that  he  had  a  pedantic  stiffness  of  manner,  which  he 
designedly  kept  up  ;  was  very  inexperienced  in  common  affairs,  so 
that  his  plans  appeared  usually  somewhat  flighty  and  eccentric ; 
yet  his  opinion  seems  to  have  been  valued  in  matters  of  taste,  for 
in  the  chapter  library  at  Durham  there  is  said  to  be  a  design  of 
his  for  some  alterations  in  the  cathedral,  including  ornamented 
battlements  with  finials,  upon  the  west  towers,  and  these  were 
set  up. 

This  is  the  story  of  Thomas  Wright,  not  a  great  man,  but  one 
oceapyiug  by  fair  merit  a  place  in  the  temple  of  astronomy,  as 
being  the  first  who  taught  that  there  was  visible  evidence  of  the 
unity  of  the  entire  celestial  system,  and  v^orthy  as  it  seems  to  be 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  his  own  people,  by  whom  he  was  never 
o¥Armuch  regarded  in  his  life. 
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Sun^pots  and  Terrestrial  Magnefum, 

That  the  Sua  exerts  an  influence  direct  or  indirect  upon  the 
oscillations  of  freely-snspended  magneto  cannot  be  gjunsaid.  It 
i.s  shown  in  the  diurnal,  auimiii,  and  secular  variations  of  the 
niagntitic  eleniL^nts,  wiiich  are  conditioned  by  the  position  of  the 
Earth  relatively  to  thtj  8un.  More  than  this,  the  presence  or 
absence  oi  sun-spots  upon  the  Sim  has  an  iutimate  connection  witb 
one  cyclic  variation  in  tlie  magnetic  elements,  that  which  runs 
its  course  in  a  period  of  eleven  years.  The  existence  of  this 
connection  was  proved  by  the  comparison  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  immber  of  sun-spots  seen  upon  the  solar  surface  by 
Scbwabe  during  his  forty  years'  watch,  and  hy  the  results  of  a 
study  of  magnetic  curves  made  by  Lament,  ISabine,  Wolf,  and 
Gautier.  But  the  closeness  of  the  connection  was  firmly  esta- 
blished by  Mr,  Ellis  who  discussed  {Froc,  li.  8.  voL  Ixiii.)  the 
variations  in  the  diurnal  range  of  the  magnetic  declination  and  in 
the  hori'zontal  force  as  observed  at  Greenwich  during  the  period 
1841-1896,  aud  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  resulting 
curves  and  those  for  sun-spot  frequency  as  drawn  by  Professor 
Wolf  of  Ziirich*  The  three  curves  are  almost  indenticiil,  the 
irregidarities  as  to  periodicity  or  intensity  in  the  sun-spot  curve 
hehig  faitlifidly  reflected  in  the  curves  of  magnetic  declination 
and  horizontal  force.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  such  close  correspoudence  betokens  something  more  than 
mere  cointiidence,  and  evidences  a  direct  relation  as  existing 
between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena*  A  more  recent  paper  by 
13r.  Chree  gives  evidence  to  show  that  this  relation  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  linear  equation,  E^f^+6W,  where  li  is  the  mean 
monthly  range  of  the  magnetic  elements,  and  8  the  value  for 
relative  sun-spot  frequency  as  derived  from  the  tables  by  WoK 
aud  his  succes^sor  Br.  Wolfer.  The  determination  of  the  con- 
stants a  and  b  would  seem  to  show  that,  considered  absolutely, 
the  amplitude  of  the  dinrnal  inequality  ia  more  dependent  upon 
the  sun-spot  frequency  at  the  etjuinoxes,  though  relatively,  that  is 
when  the  difierence  between  the  diurnal  ranges  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  is  considered,  winter  is  the  season  when  sun- 
spot  frequency  is  most  important.  Moreover,  the  sun-spot 
influence  is  less  marked  in  the  case  of  the  ampBtudo  of  the 
diurnal  inequality  of  the  vertical  force  than  in  that  of  the 
other  elements.  We  might,  perhaps,  suggest  that  a  vertical 
force  magnetometer  is  yet  to  be  constructed  which  shall  be 
entirely  reliable  in  its  indications  of  variation.  The  results,  in 
both  Mr.  Ellis's  paper  and  in  that  of  l>r.  Chree,  are  deri\  ed  from  a 
consideration  of  the  quiet  days,  magnetically  considered,  though 
Mr.  Ellis  showed  by  taking  account  of  all  days,  quiet  and  dis- 
turbed, that  the  effect  woidd  alter  the  solar  diurnal  range  very 
little  when  compared  with  its  variation  with  aim-spots,  and 
Dr.  Chree  finds  that  a  sun-spot  frequency-curve  for  the  period  he 
discusses,  1890-1900,  drawn  from  Wolfer's  provisional  figiirt>6  for 
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the  quiet  magnetic  days,  differs  from  the  curve  drawn  when  all 
days  are  considered  by  less  than  one-fifth  of  i  per  cent.  Hence, 
we  may  conclude  that  in  comparing  mean  curves  of  sun-spot 
frequency  with  mean  curves  of  variation  in  the  magnetic  elements, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  only  quiet  magnetic  days  be  considered 
or  whether  all  days  be  reckoned — in  other  words,  that  the  connection 
derived  from  such  mean  values  is  rather  general  than  particular. 
Such  a  general  accord  between  the  sets  of  curves  is  shown  not 
only  for  Kew  and  Greenwich,  but  was  also  demonstrated  in  a 
perfectly  similar  manner  for  other  magnetic  stations  on  the 
Earth's  surface,  including '  Milan,  Prague,  Munich,  Christiania, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  for  the  period  1842- 1885,  by  Canon  Spee  of 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Brussels  ('  Annuaire  de  I'Observatoire 
royal  de  Bruxelles,'  1887).  The  cause  of  these  variations  is 
therefore  cosmic  and  not  local. 

With  regard  to  magnetic  storms,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
those  who  asserted  a  direct  connection  of  cause  and  effect  between 
sun-spots  and  such  disturbances.  The  fact  that  they  start 
simultaneously  at  widely  separated  stations,  and  that  the  variations 
in  the  magnetic  elements  are  similar  at  all  the  stations  ('*0n 
Magnetic  Disturbances  and  Earth-currents,"  by  Professor  W. 
Grylls  Adams,  British  Association  Eeport  1881)  points  to  an 
extra-terrestrial  origin.  Moreover,  all  the  greatest  spots  of  the 
three  last  decades  have  been  accompanied  by  great  magnetic 
storms,  and,  added  to  this,  there  are  the  remarkable  coincidences 
of  solar  outburst  and  magnetic  oscillations  recorded  by  Carrington 
on  September  i,  1859,  ^^^  ^J  Professor  Young;  on  August  3  and 
5,  1872,  the  latter  case,  at  least  in  the  writer's  opinion,  being 
somewhat  doubtful.  It  may  be  remarked  that  no  such  immediate 
coincidences  of  solar  storm  and  magnetic  swings  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  cases  of  the  equally  remarkable  manifestation  of 
solar  activity  observed  by  Professor  Hale  at  Kenwood  and  at 
Chicago,  and  notably  so  in  the  outburst  photographed  on  July  15, 
1892.  However,  not  only  has  the  relation  of  immediate  cause 
and  effect  been  defended,  but  Veeder  localized  the  cause  on  the 
Sun's  eastern  limb,  while  Marchand  placed  it  at  the  Sun's  central 
meridian.  This  relation  of  spots  and  storms  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  period  1848- 1897  (Monthly  Notices 
R,A.S,  vol.  Ix.  no.  2).  Dividing  the  days  of  the  year  into  days  of 
great,  active,  moderate,  minor,  and  no  disturbances,  he  showed 
that  the  curves  of  great,  active,  and  moderate  disturbances 
followed  very  closely  the  curve  of  sun-spot  frequency,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  great  and  active  varieties,  while  the  curves  of 
minor  and  no  magnetic  disturbances  were  the  inverse  of  the  sun- 
spot  curve.  Moreover,  the  equinoxes  were  found  to  be  more 
prolific  of  magnetic  storms  than  the  solstices,  showing  that  the 
position  of  the  Earth  relatively  to  the  Sun  is  a  determining  cir- 
cumstance in  their  occurrence.  But  the  nature  of  the  connection 
of  sun-spots  and  magnetic  storms  still  remained  undetermined. 

Are  sun-spots  the  causes  of  magnetic  storms  ?  First  we  must 
clearly  define  our  terms.     Causes  are  manifold  in  their  varife^\<i^,\i\iX) 
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in  this  connection  the  qnestion  evidently  is  oarrowed  down  to  the 
enquiry  as  to  uiiether  sun-spots  are  tlie efficient  causes  of  magnetic 
storms,  as  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder  is  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
piibion  of  the  bullet :  or  failiiig  this  whether  they  are  inatruuiental 
*  causes,  as  the  prilling  of  tlie  trigger  in  n  gun  h  the  inatnnnentril  cause 
of  the  j>ropiilsien  of  the  bullet^  the  pote?ntial  energy  being  tliereby 
transformed  sind  rendered  kinetic.  Lord  Kelvin  in  his  preBidential 
address  to  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1892  declared  agains^tthe  efficient 
eaiisality  of  siui-epots  as  regitrded  magnetic  storms  on  theoreticid 
groundn,  though  we  cannot  foUou  his  J.ordship  in  considering  the 
connection  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  as  merely  apparent 
and  coincideutal.  Father  Sidgreaves  discussed  the  tuaiter  from 
the  observational  point  of  view%  and  made  a  hiborious  ami  detailed 
study  of  all  the  greater  sun-spot  groups,  and  all  the  great  and 
active  magnetic  storms,  for  the  period  1881-1898  {Memoirs  Ii,A,S, 
vol,  liv.).  The  Tables  puhliahed  in  his  paper  in  the  tirat  place 
dispose  of  the  eastern  and  central  positions  of  sun-spots  as 
determining  factors  in  the  occurrence  of  magnetic  storms,  in  fact 
there  is  a  slight  preponderance  in  favour  of  a  western  position. 
In  the  next  place,  they  demonstrate  that  magnetic  storms 
generally  occur  subsequently  to  the  period  during  which  the  sun- 
spots  have  exerted  their  grentest  energy.  But  if  sun-spots  w'ere 
the  ethcieut  cause  of  magnetic  storms,  the  storms  ought  to  occur 
when  the  expenditure  of  energy  is  the  greatest — that  is,  just  before 
the  spots  attidn  their  greatest  development.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  both  large  and  relatively  small  spots  may  be  on  the  Sun, 
without  the  response  oi  a  magnetic  storm  at  all,  and  that  corre- 
lative ly  there  may  be  magnetic  storms  of  the  active  class  acconi- 
patiying  small  spots,  or  occurring  when  there  are  no  spots  at  all, 
Henco  it  appears  that  tlsere  can  be  no  connection  of  efficient 
cause  and  effect  between  sun-spots  and  magnetic  storms.  Father 
Sidgreaves  regards  them  both  as  effects  of  one  common  cause, 
*'  something  moving,  which  may  pass  by  or  near  the  Sun  or  near 
the  Earth,  and  at  times  near  enough  to  both  to  produce  the  two 
effects  together.*'  These  conelusious  were  further  corroborated 
by  a  study  of  every  spot,  large  or  small,  and  all  the  magnetic 
curves  for  the  minimnm  period  of  solar  activity  1899- 1901  under- 
tidien  by  the  writer  (jUtrajJii/smd  Journal^  vol,  xvi.  no,  4),  The 
object  was  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  as  t<t  whether 
sini-spots  were  to  be  considered  even  as  primary-  instrumental 
causes  in  the  production  of  magnetic  storms,  for  it  was  argued 
that  if  such  a  connection  really  exists,  "  the  action  of  the  spots 
ought  not  to  be  frustrated  in  a  grtat  number  of  cases,  nor  ought 
it  to  act  capriciously  and  without  method  as  to  the  order  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  two  pfienomena,  nor  as  to  the  time,  before  the 
reputed  cause  works  its  effect.  A  spot  of  any  large  are^i  ought 
to  be  acx!ompanied  by  a  bigger  magnetic  movement,  and  it  ought 
reasonably  to  be  expected  that  it  sliould  occur  when  the  spot 
WHS  most  active/*  A  minimum  period  of  solar  activity  was 
selected  for  study,  as  it  is  easier  then  to  unravel  and  separate  the 
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various  storms,  solar  and  magnetic.  A  Table  which  compared  the 
mean  daily  disc  area  of  spots  and  facalae  from  the  Greenwich 
records  for  each  solar  rotation  during  the  period  with  the  mean 
diurnal  range  of  the  magnetic  declination  exhibited  many  anomalies. 
But  the  want  of  any  sort  of  accord  between  individual  spots  and 
magnetic  storms  was  at  once  apparent  when  the  individual  cases 
were  studied  in  detail.  A  glaring  example  of  such  want  of 
correspondence  was  that  of  the  spot  which  was  born  on  May  i8, 
1901,  and  which  was  marked  by  a  fine  prominence  and  a  disturbed 
area  in  the  corona  of  an  unique  kind  observed  in  the  total  solar 
eclipse.  The  spot-group  was  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye,  and  was  responsible  for  74  per  cent,  of  the  total 
spotted  area  of  the  year.  There  was  absolutely  no  responsive 
magnetic  movement  during  either  of  the  passages  of  this  spot 
across  the  visible  solar  hemisphere.  The  only  large  movement  of 
the  year  occurred  seven  days  before  the  appearance  of  this  spot. 
When  the  spot  was  most  active  the  magnets  were  absolutely  quiet. 
The  result  of  the  discussion  seems  to  show  that  sun-spots  are  not 
demonstrably  even  an  instrumental  cause  of  magnetic  storms, 
though  they  may  be  one  of  such  causes,  and  that  the  two  pheno- 
mena are  effects,  and  not  necessarily  correlated  effects,  of  one 
common  cause. 

The  subject  of  the  connection  of  prominences  with  magnetic 
storms  which  was  raised  by  Professor  Garibaldi  in  1887,  and  has 
again  been  discussed  recently  (Proc.  ii./S.  vol.  Ixxi.)  by  Sir  Norman 
and  Dr.  Lockyer,  is  reserved  for  future  study ;  but  even  if  it  be 
proved  that  some  magnetic  storms  which  have  no  accompanying 
sun-spots  are  connected  with  fine  prominences,  cases  such  as  that 
quoted  above,  when  a  fine  prominence  and  a  big  sun-spot  were 
unaccompanied  by  any  magnetic  movement,  present  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  spots  or 
prominences  are  the  causes  of  magnetic  storms. 

The  last  paper  that  has  appeared,  which  bears  on  the  subject  of 
the  connection  of  sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  is  the 
analysis  of  the  results  from  the  Kew  magnetographs  during  the 
period  1890- 190c  by  Dr.  Chree,  an  abstract  of  which  is  printed  in 
VdQ Proceedings  R,S,  vol.  Ixxii.  no  477.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
is  that  sun-spot  frequency  on  any  particular  day  is  no  guide  to  the 
magnetic  character  of  the  day,  and  that  even  mean  results  for  any 
month  are  but  shghtly  related.  This  is  in  entire  accord  with  the 
conclusions  of  Father  Sidgreaves's  memoir,  and  with  the  table 
covering  39  solar  rotations  which  appeared  in  the  writer's  paper 
as  far  as  it  concerned  mean  results.  Noteworthy,  too,  is  the  view 
expressed  that  the  observed  phenomena  would  be  consistent  with 
the  existence  of  a  common  cause  external  to  the  Sun,  and  the 
suggestion,  in  which  the  author  evidently  follows  Dr.  Schuster's 
theory  pubhshed  some  years  ago  (Phil.  Mag.,  April  1886),  that 
the  cause  of  magnetic  storms  may  be  referred  to  electric  currents 
in  the  upper  atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  being  rendered  less 
resistant  by  the  increased  radio-activity  of  the  Sun  when  it  i^ 
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apparently  most  energetic,  TTiat  the  careful  iinalyBis  of 
niftfjjnetic  storms  and  great  sun-spota  over  a  long  period  by  Katl 
Sidi^reavos,  and  the  general  analysis  of  all  the  Kew  magnotogra] 
for  a  period  of  eleven  years  by  Dr.  Chree,  as  well  as  the  detai 
8tndy  of  minimum  sun-spots  and  magnetic  distiu'bances  by  i 
writer,  should  have  concurred  in  pracHeally  the  same  coaelu8i< 
is  a  strong  preHuai[>tive  jirgument  of  its  truth. 

Stony hur^fc  College  Observatory,  A,  L.  CoRTlE 

1903,  July  17. 
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The  Size  of  Steilai'  Systems. 

''  Qhjs  you  give  an  idea  of  the  distance  separating  the  componei 
of  a  binary  star?"  This  question  was  recently  asked  at  t 
meeting  o£  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society,  and  one  hears 
pretty  frequently  at  other  times.  It  is,  of  course,  a  natucal  a 
legitimate  enquiry,  hut  it  does  not  get  answered,  or  if  it  does  t 
answer  comes  in  a  \  ague  ami  uou-cotumittal  form.  A  kuowled 
of  the  parallax  of  the  particular  star  is  required ;  but  parallax 
are  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  when  obtained  it  is  not  ahvays  tl 
they  lire  rememb*^red  off-hai^d. 

The  following  notes  may  perhaps  be  of  interest ;  they  are  1 
to  be  taken  as  re]>resenting  absokite  truth,  but  rather  as  the  b 
approximation. 

The  data  requisite  for  a  knowledge  of  the  distance  between  1 
tw^o  stars  of  a  binary  system  are  v —  ^H 

1,  The  parallax  {p).  ^| 

2,  The  semi-major  axis  of  the  stellar  orbit  (a). 

These  quantities  are  always  given  in  seconds  of  arc,  and  hei 

gives  the  real  aemi-a:jtis  in  astronomical  units,  or       x  m€ 

distanoe  of  8im  from  Earth  is  the  separation  in  miles. 

Double  stars  are  many,  but  parallaxes  are  few,  so  that  t 
following  list  looks  meagre  ; — 

Star.  ParallnK.  Semi -axis.  P,M. 


ij  CassiopeisB ....  ciq  8-5  i'2 

0.J  Eridani '18  6*2   1  4*0 

„        'iS  [Sa'o]  J  4'o 

Sirius     '38  8'o  1*3 

a  Centauri     ...  "76  17*6  3*7 

70  Ophiuchi ....  '16  4'5  I'l 

Procyon     . . -30  [5-2]  V2 

61  <^lvgtii    -35  [22'4j  4-0 

Polaris   ,,......  -07  [i^'S]  o'l 

Ahiebaraii      ....  'ii  [3*'oJ  0*2 

^3733     V 06  0-9  1*3 

Castor    -20  [5*5]  o'3 
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Hereafter,  m  writing  of  the  motion  in  space,  i  e,  the  motion 
due  to  proper  motion,  it  mnst  be  utid^ratood  that  it  is  not  the 
total  niotioD,  but  only  that  portion  wliich  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  sight. 

Let  us  first  turn  to  17  Cassiopeiae,  a  fine  binary  with  a  period 

■  about  220  years.  The  principal  star  is  4*0  mag.  and  yellow, 
while  the  component  is  j'6  ma^.  ami  purph\  Tlie  pair  have  a 
Lifire  proper  motion  of  t"*20;  the  parallax  i&  o""i9  and  the  semi- 
major  axis  8''"5  ; — 

-  —  — ^  ==44'7  astronomical  unit-8=  3047  million  miles. 

The  combined  mass  of  the  two  stars  U  hence  about  that  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  system  is  carried  in  space  hy  reason  of  its  proper 
motion  a  httle  more  than  the  distance  from  the  Sun  to  Jupiter. 

The  next  in  the  list  is  0^  Eridani,  a  binary  star  with  a  period  of 
about  180  years  and  a  semi-major  axis  of  6"-2,  A  parallax  of 
o"'i8  gives  a  separation  of  34  5  ast,  units  or  3207  million  miles. 
The  proper  motion  of  this  pair  ia  4"'o,  and  heuce  it  moves  annually 
over  a  space  equal  to  tbe  distance  of  LTranus  from  the  Sun. 

The  companion  ot"  8irius;  although  of  the  tenth  magnitude,  is 
half  its  mass,  and  its  period  i-s  about  50  years.     The  distance 

■  hetween  the  two  stars  is  roughly  that  between  the  Sun  and 
T^ranua,  viz.  2i'i  units.  The  proper  motion  of  the  system  is 
x"*3,  and  consequently  its  yearly  motion  in  space  falls  far  short 
of  0^  Eridani,  being  only  3*4  units  or  316  million  miles. 

Our  nearest  neipihbour,  a  Centauri,  has  a  parallax  of  0-76  and  a 
semi-major  axis  of  17 "'6,  and  hence  the  actual  .separation  is  2^'^ 
units  or  2i6y  million  miles.  The  magnitudes  are  i  and  2,  while 
the  m assess  are  practically  equal.     The  proi>or  motion  is  3"' 7,  and 

»    hence  its  annual  shift  is  about  equal  to  the  distance  of  Jupiter 
from  the  Sun,     The  period  is  81  years, 

70  Ophiuchi  is  a  well-known  binary  with  a  period  of  88  years. 

The  components  are  nearly  equal  in  magnitude  (4*5  and  6^0),  the 

pixjp<3r  motion  is  i"*i  and  the  semi-major  axis  4"*5,  which,  with  a 

parallax  of  o"'i6,  gives  a  distance  of  23'i  units. 

As  a  last  example  let  us  take  the  short-period  star  S5  Pegasi  or 

L      l^  1'iS'     The  components  are  of  magnitudes  6  and  to,  and  are 

■     yellow  and  blue  respectively.     The  period  is  24  years,  the  semi- 

W     major  axis  o"'9,  atid,  according  to  Brunnow,  the  parallax  is  0***06. 

I         Hence  the  separation  is  T5  units,  and  as  the  proper  motion  is  i"'3 

fe  system  is  carried  through  space  some  22  units  per  annum,  or 

tiie  distance  between  the  two  components  of  Sinus, 

Included  in  the  list  are  some  double  stars  of  general  interest 
whose  semi -axis  we  do  not  know,  the  quantity  in  brackets  being 
ttieir  present  separation,  which  for  our  purpose  does  very  well. 
I'or  instance,  there  is  o^  Eridani,  a  triple  system,  the  principal 
^w  A  being  4-5  mag.,  while  some  82"  away  are  the  two  stars  B 
and  C,  forming  in  themselves  a  binary  pair  ;  but  as  they  have  the 
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same  large  proper  motion  as  A,  ^-iz.  ^"^o,  they  are  moviug  in  space 
Tsitli  it,  aod  undoubtedly  the  three  form  a  triple  system. 

iNtiw      -^  =  455  ^^^'  units,  or  practically  ten  times  the  distance 

separating  the  components  of   tj  Cassiopeias,  and  20  times  that 

between  the  two  stars  of  a  Centatiri,     Thr  pair  BC  have  already 

been  dealt  with.     Again,  thn  minute  eompanion  to  Aldebaran  is 

31"  distant,  and  it'  we  accept  a  parallax  ot  o'li  for  Aidebaraii,thee 

31 
-—  —  282  ast.  unite,  or  just  ten  times  the  separation  of  the  two 

stars  of  70  Ophiuchi. 

The  Eiinute  companion  to  Procyon  is  distant  5""z  or  17*3  asi. 
nnits, 

The  two  stars  forming  the  system  61  Oy gni  maintain  a  distance 
of  2 2 "'4  or  68  ast.  imits,  while  the  small  acolyte  of  Pokrls  is 
i8*"5  or  250  as t.  units.  There  is  the  binary  1^  Urase  Majoris  or 
fi  1 07 1,  the  eompanion  being  14th  magnitude  at  a  distance  of  5"'o. 
The  proper  motion  of  this  pair  is  i"-i  and  the  parallax  is  o"*o8, 
and  hence  the  separation  at  present  is  63  units,  or  nearly  that  of 
61  Cygni,  whiie  the  flight  of  the  pair  through  space  is  about 
14  units. 

Finally,  the  components  of  Castor  are  about  5"' 5  apart,  which 
with  a  parallax  of  o"-2o  give  27*5  units. 

Eur  convenience  the  results  are  here  tabulated  : — 


Sepamtion, 

Motion  across 
the  line  of 

Separation. 

III 

3 

if 

Mi 

ill 

Earth...... 

1*0 

93 
140 

484 

1,395 
1,608 
1,782 
1,962 
z,i67 
1,557 

2,000 
37* 

465 
140 

70  Ophiuchi  ...!  2$' I 

Ifl^eptiine 30*1 

0,  lilndani  BO  ,    '5*1"  c 

1,613 

^.791  1 

3,^07  ! 

3.947 
^,S6o 

fe.33^4 
Z3,i50 
26,226 
44.3'5 

650 

2,000 

580 

1,300 

St<6 
133 
170 

z,ooo 

Mara   ,...«,.*..., 

I'S 

9"5 
17-3 

Zl'i 

Jupiber  

Saturn     

Ti  Oassiopeiit!  . . . 
B  Ur&se  Majoria. 

6i  Cygni 

Polaria 

447 
63*0 
68-0 

^733 '.  ■- 

Trocyon , 

UfauiiB  ......... 

add 

SiriuB .,....» 

'  Aldebaran 181 

a  Centauri ♦ 

Oa»tor     , 

o^EridaniAB  . 

455 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  list,  being  taken  more  or  less 
haphazard  as  they  occurred,  nor  does  it  pretend  t^)  great  accuracy, 
the  material  on  which  it  is  based  not  justifying  it :  the  intention 
being  merely  to  give  a  rough  conception  of  the  stellar  systems  as 
compared  with  our  Solar  System, 
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Suiurn* 

Some  remarkable  disturbancea  have  recently  been  viaible  on  Saturn 
in  tbe  res^ion  on  the  polar  side  of  tbe  northern  equatorial  belt. 
Several  largje  bright  pat{?hes  have  been  obsiierved.  Barnard's  spot, 
mentioned  in  ^mr  last  niiinber  (p.  303),  a^  seen  from  Williams  Biiy^ 
Wisconsiij,  on  June  2;^,  continues  perceptible^  and  there  is  another 
conspicuous  object  of  similar  kind  preceding  it  about  three  hours 
(or  105*^),  Mr.  Denning  bas  be-en  obtaining  as^  many  obseryatmns 
as  possible,  and  he  describes  tiie  new  marking.^  as  very  conapienous 
on  a  good  night,  but  finds  it  difRcult  to  get  accurate  transits  owiog 
to  tbeir  distension  in  longitude.  On  July  16  a  large  white  spot 
became  centra!  just  before  midnight,  and  the  following  rough 
sketch  was  made  of  the  planet  as  seen  iu  a  lo-inch  redector, 
power  312, 


Saturn,  1903,  July  16,  11^  $1'", 

The  w  bite  patch  appeared  brightest  on  its  preceding  side,  w  here 
it  apparently  notched  the  dark  bell,  and  immediately  following  the 
object  there  was  a  dark  ligament  or  strenk  running  across  the  zone 
separating  the  N.  equatarial  belt  from  the  polar  shading,  Xor- 
mally  the  belts  and  zones  of  Saturn  are  presented  under  a  smooth, 
even  aspect,  and  without  evidence  of  very  extensive  irregularities 
SQch  as  are  abundantly  figured  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter,  Recent 
phenomena  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  former  planet  have, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  materially  disturbmg  tbe  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  its  details,  and  comparatively  small  telescopes  will 
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sliow  tills  when  the  image  u  steady  and  sharp,  but  with  Satiiru  ia 
8.  Dec.  19^  really  fine  views  of  the  planet  are  seldom  to  be  obtained. 
The  markings  now  visible  appear  to  be  moving  pretty  cousiateiitljr 
with  a  rotation  period  of  about  10^'  14™,  and  the  following  are  rh^ 
approximate  times  when  two  of  the  principal  white  spots  will  ba 
placed  near  the  planet's  C.  M, : — 

Spot  A,  Spot  B. 

h        ni  b        m 

August  2   i^     57  9  53 

3    9     25 

4 13  3 

5   12     35  9  31 

^   9       3 

7 «  12  41 

8   12     13  9  9 

10  .... 12  19 

11    II     51  S     47 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  *  TJi^  Ohservaiorr/.* 
TIw  Great  Comet  <>/i882. 

The  remarkable  way  in  which  the  late  Dr*  Common  dis- 
covered (I  well  remember  his  natural  expression  of  disappointment 
on  learning  tliat  he  was  not  the  first  discoverer^  but  had  been  antici- 
pated in  J^outb  America)  the  great  comet  of  1882  is  my  excuse  for 
troubling  yon  with  a  few  words  about  it  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  we  are  all  lamenting  his  death.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  searching  for  comets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sun, 
remembering  the  one  which  had  been  caught  into  view  during  a 
total  eclipse  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and  detected  that  in  question 
(Comet  \L  iSSs)  on  the  17th  of  September,  as  it  was  just  ap* 
proaching  the  Sun,  soon  after  which  clouds  prevented  further 
observation  at  Ealing,  thoogh  the  observers  at  the  Cape  (w  here 
the  comet  had  already  been  seen  for  some  days)  were  more 
fortunate.  The  first  notice  of  the  discovery  received  in  Europe 
came  from  Dr.  Cruls,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro*  Dr.  Gould,  however,  at 
Cordoba,  received  information  on  8eptember  6  that  it  had  been 
seen  there  the  previous  morning  (of  September  5),  and  on  inquiry' 
learnt  that  it  had  in  fact  been  noticed  by  persona  working  on  the 
railroad  and  others  several  days  before  that,  Subsequent  intelli- 
gence stated  that  the  comet  had  been  seen  in  Auckland,  Xew 
Zealand,  as  early  as  September  3.  Cloudy  weather  prevented 
Dn  Gronld  himself  from  seeing  it  until  the  morning  of  September 
14,  \\hen  it  was  only  about  13'  south  of  the  equator  and  moving 
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northerly.     The  earliest  astronomical  obiervations  of  it  were  ob- 
t^ned  by  Mr.  Tebbiitt,  at  Windsor,  New  South  Wales,  the  first 
of  these  being  made  on  the  morning  of  September  9,  when  the 
eomet  was  in  the  const  el  latiou  Leo,  and  nearly  one  degree  south 
of  the  equator,     Mr.  EUery  observed  it  at  Melbourne  on  the 
following  morning.     At  the  time  of  perihelion  (when  Dr.  Common 
detected  it  at  Ealing  on  September  17)  it  was  situated  nearly  two 
degrees  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  but  after  that  time  moved 
rapidly   towards  the   south.      It  attained  its  greatest  southern 
declination  on  December  18,  when  it  was  a  little  to  the  north  of  a 
line   connecting  4  and  15   Argus.      Mr.  Tebbutt  continued  his 
observations  until  1883  March  2,  Tempel  at  Arcetri  until  March 
28,  and  Cacciatore  at  Palermo  until  April  6 ;  but  the  last  was 
made  by  Mr.  Thome  at  Cordoba  on  June  i,  when  the  comet, 
which    presented   the  appearance   of  a  mere  "excessively  faint 
whiteness,"  was  (as  Dr.  Gould  describes  it)  "  too  faint  and  un- 
defined  to  be  observed  micrometrically,  and   the  determination 
[of  place,  which  could  only  be  approximate]  depends  upon  the 
graduated  circles  of  the  telescope  "  (Ast  Nach.  no.  2538,  vol.  cvi. 
col.  273). 

The  similarity  between  the  orbital  elements  of  this  comet  and 
those  of  1843  I.  and  1S80  I.  was  early  remarked.  But  the  con- 
jecture of  possible  identity  of  the  three,  or  two  of  them,  was 
finally  set  at  rest  by  the  exhaustive  discussion  made  by  Prof.  Kreutz 
in  1 90 1.  The  comet  of  1882  admitted  of  a  more  complete  in- 
vestigation than  the  others,  because  it  was  not  only  observed  for 
about  a  week  before  perihelion  passage,  but  was  followed  in  its 
retreating  journey  to  a  distance  from  the  Sun  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  comet  whilst  under  observation.  Prof.  Kreutz  found 
that  its  period  amounted  to  about  800  years.  That  of  the  comet 
of  1843  was  less  than  this,  probably  about  512  years.  In  any  case 
the  length  of  period  of  all  three  comets  is  far  too  great  to  admit 
of  the  possibility  of  their  identity.  But  what  events  may  have 
been  occasioned  in  their  past  history  by  their  close  approaches  to 
the  Sun  when  in  perihelion  can  only  be  matter  of  speculation. 

Tours  faithfully, 
Blaekheath,  1903,  June  10.  W.  T.  Ltnit, 


Eclipse  Variables, 
Gentlemen, — 

The  explanation  of  strictly  periodical  variation  by  means  of 
an  eclipse,  or  mutual  eclipses  in  the  case  of  a  binary  system,  is 
well  known  and  often  works  satisfactorily.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  movements  both  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  binary  system  in  space^ 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  no  such  eclipse  variation  can  continue  for 
ED  indefinite  period  without  change.  However  slow  the  process 
may  be,  the  ecHpse  is  probably  always  becoming  more  or  less  central 
and  must  ultimately  pass  off,  while  many  spectroscopic  binaries 
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either  have  been  at  one  time  eclipse  variables  or  will  hereafter 
become  so.  May  1  suggest^  however,  that  thti  depth  of  an  eclipse 
may  sometimes  depend  oo  the  position  of  the  Earth  in  its  orbit»  the 
eclipse  being  more  central  to  a  s]>ectator  on  the  Earth  when  we  are 
at  one  6Dd  of  the  orbit  than  -when  we  are  at  the  other  ?  And  this 
may  be  true  although  the  eclipse  is  not  caused  by  t!ie  binary 
character  of  the  system.  If  a  nebula  or  a  dense  meteor-awann  is 
very  Dearly  in  the  line  joining  the  Sun  to  the  star,  we  may  at  one 
season  of  the  year  see  the  star  through  the  nebula  or  swarm,  while 
at  another  part  of  the  year  it  is  clear  of  it,  A  considerable  number 
of  variable  stars  have  periods  very  nearly  approaching  to  ooie  year. 
Are  they  eclipse  stars  of  this  description  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  owing  to  the  Sun's  atmosphere  he  is  much 
brighter  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edge,  ConsequeDtly  the  amount 
of  light  cut  off  by  the  transit  of  a  dark  body  would  vary  at  ever}' 
stage  of  the  transit.  Other  stars  may  have  denser  atmospheres, 
in  which  case  a  very  slight  change  in  the  path  of  the  eclipeing 
body  might  suffice  to  produce  unequal  minima.  The  question 
whether  any  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  inequality  of 
minima  and  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  occur,  is  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  Some  inequaltty  might  also 
be  occasioned  by  a  large  and  variable  corona  on  the  eclipsed  star. 

A  possible  kind  of  eclipse  may  be  noticed — an  eclipse  caused  by 
the  passage  of  a  dense  swarin  of  meteor??  over  the  star's  disc.  It 
is  in  favour  of  this  suggestion  that  in  no  known  instance  is  the 
eclipse  total,  nor,  I  believe,  is  there  such  a  change  in  the  spectrum 
at  the  minimum  as  to  imply  that  we  are  looking  at  a  star  of  a 
different  type  fi-om  that  which  we  see  at  the  njaxiraom.  It  is  not 
indeed  easy  to  believe  in  meteor-swarms  so  dense  as  to  shut  off  the 
necessary  amount  of  light,  but  if  Saturn's  rings  consist  of  meteors 
we  seem  to  have  one  swarm  within  the  solar  sy steal  dense  enough 
to  fnim  these  conditions.  And  there  are  difticulties  in  accepting 
the  existence  of  two  large  bodies  of  coherent  matter  situate  as  close 
to  each  other  as  some  of  these  variables  must  be.  But  would  nor  the 
meteors  comprising  such  a  swarm  soon  get  scattered  pretty  equably 
over  the  entire  orbit  (as  Saturn's  rings  and  the  August  Perseids 
appear  to  have  done),  so  that  there  would  be  no  special  eclipse  and 
consequently  no  periodic  variation  in  the  light  ?  To  this  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  eclipse  must  in  any  event  be  a  temporary 
phenomenon ;  and  if  swarms  of  meteors  possessing  the  necessary 
density  exist  in  spac^,  the  chance  of  catching  oue  in  the  eclipsing 
position  may  be  as  good  as  that  of  catching  a  com  pan  ion -star  in 
the  same  position.  In  this  case,  too,  the  meteors  might  at  peri- 
astron  be  so  highly  heated  as  to  become  self-luminous,  thus  giving 
rise  to  a  maximum  of  a  different  character  from  that  usually  found 
in  variables  of  the  Algol  type.  Whether  anything  similar  to  this 
might  be  caused  by  the  mutual  influence  of  the  two  members  of  a 
close  binary  system  at  their  nearest  approach  I  need  not  consider. 
I  only  desire  to  point  out  that  the  Eclipse  Theory  may  be  reconciled 
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with  some  variations  that  appear  at  first  sight  inconsistent  with  it, 
and  this  without  making  any  violent  or  unreasonable  assumptions. 

Truly  yours, 
Dublin,  1903,  June  12.  ^,  H.  S.  MoNOK. 

Sp'Oerer^s  Law  of  Zones. 
Gentlemen, — 

I  was  unfortunately  seated  at  the  back  of  the  Meeting-room 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  on  May  8j  and 
I  therefore  was  unable  to  catch  or  follow  Dr.  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer's 
remarks  on  that  occasion.  If,  however,  I  may  accept  your  report 
of  what  he  said  as  substantially  correct,  there  is  one  portion  of  his 
speech  upon  which  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Take  the  case  of  the  year  1893,  when  you  hare  three  zones.  The  curves 
of  Spoerer  are  therefore  very  misleading,  for  by  taking  the  mean  position 
of  several  spot-zones  you  arrive  at  a  latitude  in  which  spots  may  not  exist 
at  all: 

Were  this  sentence  intended  to  be  incomplete,  and  to  be  followed 
by  the  words  "  but  where,  nevertheless,  they  are  almost  invariably 
to  be  found,"  I  should  not  quite  agree  with  it,  but  it  would  not  be 
glaringly  incorrect.  The  fact  is  that  Spoerer's  curves  illustrating 
his  law  of  spot-zones  convey  the  true  state  of  the  case  with  a 
remarkable  general  fidelity.  Eor  the  greater  part  of  the  sun-spot 
period  there  is  practically  but  one  zone  of  spots  in  each  hemisphere. 
The  departure  from  this  condition  of  things  near  or  at  the  time  of 
minimum,  when  the  spots  of  the  dying  cycle  are  approaching  the 
equator,  and  the  forerunners  of  the  new  cycle  are  beginning  to 
appear  in  high  latitudes,  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  solar  spots 
are  distinctly  separated  into  more  than  a  single  zone  in  each 
hemisphere.  And  it  is  to  emphasize  this  very  peculiarity  that  the 
law  of  Spoerer  was  drawn  up,  and  which  his  curves  are  intended 
to  exhibit. 

If  Dr.  Lockyer  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  Q-reenwich 
volumes  from  1884  to  the  present  time,  and  compare  the  mean 
heUographic  latitude  for  the  spots  of  the  two  hemispheres  separately 
with  the  actual  position  of  the  several  spot-groups  upon  the  Sun, 
he  will  see  that  in  no  case  whatsoever,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Greenwich  record,  has  the  mean  heliographic  latitude  for  both  the 
separate  hemispheres  fallen  for  one  and  the  same  year  in  a  latitude 
which  was  void  of  spots  during  that  year.  And  the  instances 
wherein  such  a  condition  of  things  has  happened  for  one  of  the 
two  hemispheres  are  confined  to  the  years,  two  or  three  in  number 
at  the  outside,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  sun-spot  curve-^just 
precisely,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  consideration  of  Spoerer's  curves 
would  lead  us  to  expect  it  to  take  place. 

The  reasons  why  it  should  take  place  are  obvious.  First,  it  is 
then,  and  then  only,  as  Spoerer's  Law  of  Zones  teaches  us,  that  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  spots  separated  into  two  zones  in  either 
hemisphere.     Next,  the  groups  at  minimum  are  so  few,  and  many 
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of  tJiem  are  &o  small,  that  in  taking  a  mean  any  one  group  of 
tolerable  size  exetvises  a  most  compelling  iufluence. 

The  case  of  1901  will  well  exemplify  the  true  condition  o£ 
things  at  minimum,  First  of  all  there  were  only  fifteen  groups 
seen  during  the  entire  year,  north  and  south  put  together.  Of 
these,  seven  were  in  the  north,  and  the  mean  latitude  for  the 
north  was  B^'6,  exactly  the  latitude  of  one  spot  of  the  seven,  and 
this  very  njiturally»  seeing  that  it  was  by  far  the  greatest  group  of 
the  year,  the  celebrated  '''  eclipse  group.''  In-  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere no  spots  were  seen  about  the  place  of  the  mean  latitude, 
16*^^27,  But  then  the  groups  in  this  hemisphere  were  only  eigbt 
in  number^ — two  at  20*^,  and  six,  all  small,  between  10'^  and  the 
equator.  One  could  not  reasonably  expect  that  these  eight  groups 
should  have  been  arranged  at  precisely  equal  intervals  from  the 
equator  up  to  20°;  If  they  had  been,  would  Dr,  Lockyer  have 
considered  that  there  wei\j  eight  zones  in  the  southern  hemisphere? 
But,  anyhow,  they  do  make  a  renmrkahly  close  approximation  to 
fluch  a  distribution — so  close  that  if  we  bear  in  mind  S poorer* s  law, 
whicb  involves  that  in  a  minimum  year  the  zone  about  15°  should 
be  entii-ely  barren^  we  may  faii'ly  say  that  tlie  approximation  is 
complete. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  which  are  not  brought  out  in 
Hpoerer^s  Law,  and  which  1  think  Br.  Lockyer  would  find  it  very 
interesting  to  examine.  The  one  is,  when  we  come  to  look  into 
the  behaviour  of  the  separate  spot-groups,  it  is  striking  to  note 
how  often  a  gronp  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  short  subordinate 
maxima  tends  to  break  out  at  a  latitude  somewhat  above  the  mean 
latitude  for  that  partieular  epoch.  If  we  take  the  rotations,  for 
instance,  one  by  one,  we  shall  see,  far  too  frequently  for  it  to  be 
accidental,  a  lift  in  the  area  accompanied  by  a  slight  lift  in  the 
mean  latitude* 

The  other  point  is  simply  this.  Prom  time  to  time  we  have  the 
momentary  appearance  of  a  very  small  spot  in  a  very  high  latitude^ 
by  which  I  would  indicate  a  latitude  above  32°.  Such  spots  are  so 
small  and  so  short-lived  that  they  exercise  practically  no  effect  on 
any  mean  places,  nor  can  they  be  truly  said  to  create  a  fresh  ?:one. 
It  seems  an  absurdity  when  a  spot  has  perhaps  appeared  on  a 
single  day  in  an  entire  year,  and  then  had  an  area  much  under 
ten  milhonths,  to  speak  of  these  as  indicating  another  **  zone  of 
sun-spots,''  when  the  spotted  area  of  the  rest  of  the  Sun  was,  in 
the  mean  of  the  whole  year,  some  30,000  to  50,000  times  as 
^eat.  Tours  faithfullj, 

86  Tjrwliitt  Bomi,  St.  John's,  E,  WaLTEE  MaUKDER. 

1 90 J,  June  25. 

TwiligM  MrebalL 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers,  living  near  the  south  coast, 
may  have  mtnessed  a  very  fine  meteor,  unfortunately  in  daylight, 
on  June  30th,     Here  it  took  the  appearance  of  a  pear-ahaped 
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fireball,  bursting  out  at  8^  52°^,  white  in  colour,  tinged  wii&  red. 
Satfaer  slow,  about  3  seconds'  duration.  Started  at  an  altitude  of 
about  15^  due  souiii,  yanished  at  a  point  about  5°  above  horizon, 
and  scarcely  10°  to  the  eastward.  Consequently  the  angle  at 
which  it  descended  was  a  very  acute  one.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  train  with  sparks.  Only  such  stars  as  Vega  and  Arcturus  being 
visible  in  the  twilight,  at  the  time,  its  path  cannot  be  more 
accurately  defined.  Tours  faithfully, 

Melplash  Vicarage,  Bridport,  S.  J.  JoHNSON. 

1903,  July  7. 


OBSERVATORIES. 

Cambeidgb. — Sir  Robert  Ball's  report  for  the  year  ending  1903 
May  24  states  that  the  meridian  circle  has  been  used  for  observation 
of  Sir  David  Gill's  zodiacal  stars  and  of  his  second  list  of  helio- 
meter  stars.  Of  the  former  17 19  observations  have  bden  made, 
of  the  latter  550,  including  359  and  126  observations  of  clock- 
stars in  the  two  cases  respectively.  These  numbers  would  doubtless 
have  been  larger  if  it  had  not  been  necessary,  as  it  was,  to  renew 
the  vertical  wires  and  to  determine  their  intervals. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
determine  the  solar  parallax  from  the  measures  of  the  photographs 
of  Eros  taken  at  Cambridge,  combined  with  those  taken  at  other 
observatories,  as  it  was  found  that  the  diurnal  method  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  to  this  end  the  co-operation  of  the  following 
Observatories  has  been  asked,  and  the  Directors  have  kindly 
supplied  measures  of  Eros  and  comparison-stars  as  follows : — 
Algiers,  40  exposures ;  Lick,  28  ;  Minneapolis,  22  ;  Paris,  21 ;  and 
San  Eemando,  9  exposures.  Measures  are  promised  from  other 
observatories,  and  to  combine  with  thesfe  there  are  133  exposures 
made  at  Cambridge,  of  which  58  are  completely  measured.  Two 
ladies,  formerly  of  Girton  College,  were  added  to  the  staff  to  help 
in  this  solar  parallax  work,  one  of  whom  resigned  her  appointment 
in  March,  and  her  place  is  not  yet  filled. 

A  method  has  been  tried  of  reducing  the  magnitudes  and  im- 
proving the  images  of  bright  stars  by  photographing  through  a  spot 
of  yellow  dye  on  a  worked  glass  screen  in  contact  with  the  plates. 
The  preliminary  results  are  so  promising  that  a  much  extended 
working  list  has  been  prepared,  including  a  number  of  bright  stars  ; 
and  with  the  valuable  addition  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Russell  to  the  staff, 
which  was  noted  in  this  Magazine  last  month,  it  is  hoped  to  carry 
ou  the  stellar  parallax  work  vigorously,  without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  solar  parallax  determination  which  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  Newall  says  that  the  year  to  which  the  report  refers,  namely 
1902  May  20  to  1903  May  19,  was  the  most  unpropitious  year  for 
observing  that  he  has  yet  experienced.  The  Newall  telescope  hai 
been  used  for  observation  on  64  nights  in  the  course  of  the  tweke 
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niontlis.  The  instrujiieDt  has  been  used  througliout  the  year  in 
spectroscopic  reseiirchtis.  In  this  work  the  Bpectroscope  with  four 
prisms  has  been  used,  and  the  spectra  of  certain  bright  stars  have 
been  studied  in  continuation  of  investigations  begun  some  years 
ago.  Mr,  Bellamy  has  been  able  to  obtain  118  photographs  of 
various  stellar  rjpeetm  ;  raany  others  havebe^n  rejected  on  account 
of  insuthcieut  expoHure  aud  other  reasons.  About  150  spectra 
have  been  jdiotographed  in  the  laboratory,  chiefly  in  the  process  of 
making  tests  of  the  adjustment  of  the  spectroscope. 


Peuth,  West  Australia, — Mr.  Cooke's  annual  report  for  the 
year  190 1,  which  is  dated  1902  July  17,  is  just  to  hand.  The 
greater  part  of  the  volume  is  tilled  with  the  summary  of  the  meteoro- 
logical observations  made  at  various  stations  in  the  Colony,  The 
superintendence  of  these  citations  and  tabulation  of  results  from 
them  must  take  much  of  Mr,  Cooke's  attention.  The  weather 
forecasts  issued  appear  to  he  remarkably  successful,  as  more  than 
90  jier  cent,  are  said  to  be  correct,  about  8  per  cent,  partially 
correct^  and  only  i  or  2  per  cent,  were  wrong. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  1901  Astronomy  began  to  form  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  work,  16  chart-  and  24  cjitalogue- plates 
of  the  Zone  of  the  Astrographic  Catalogue  which  this  Observatory 
has  taken  up  were  obtained  during  1901.  It  is  hoped  to  complete 
the  taking  of  the  plates  for  both  Chart  and  Catalogue  ot  Zones  32° 
and  33"^  during  1902.  The  ehart-plates  are  taken  with  three 
exposures  of  half  an  hour  each.  A  list  of  reference  stars,  twelve 
per  plate,  has  l>een  prepared  for  observation  with  the  transit-circle, 
and  1072  observations  of  these  were  made  between  October  6  and 
the  end  of  the  year. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Variation  of  LATiTtDE  *. — A  notice  of  the  book  now  before  os, 
the  tirst  of  a  series  which  will  contain  the  results  of  a  most 
intei'esting  and  carefully-planned  astronomical  enterprise,  should 
certainly  begin  with  some  short  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  ineeptioji.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  idea  that 
the  latitudes  of  places  on  the  Earth  are  not  constant  first  arose; 
the  question  treated  dynamieally  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Euler, 
and  there  have  been  hints  of  periodic  change  of  this  kind  in  the 
records  of  sevenil  observatories  ■  but  it  wa^*  in  the  years  1884  and 
18S5  that  the  subject  tirst  took  deliuite  shape  in  men's  minds  as  a 
point  for  tiirect  observation. 

I>r-  Xiistner,  of  the  Berlin  Observatory,  and  Dr.  Chandler, 
of  America,  both  have  claims  to  be  cousidered  the  originator, 
Br.  Kiistner  at  this  period  was  making  observations  by  Talcott's 
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]iieth€>dto  determine  the  constant  of  aberration,  and  his  observa- 
tioiis   showed   discordances  which   he   saw  might   very  well  be 
explained  by  an  assumed  change    in  the    latitude   of    Berlin. 
Dr.   Chandler   was   at   this  time   making   observations  with  his 
instrument,  the  almucantar,  to  detect  changes  in  the  latitude. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  International  G-eodetic  Association  in  1888, 
Dr.  Kiistner*s  results  were  discussed,  and  though  some  eminent 
men  put  forward  the  view  that  these  apparent  variations  had  a 
meteorological  origip,  it  was  determined  that  the  subject  required 
investigation,  that  the  Association  therefore  should  make  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  question  by  direct  observation,  and  as  a  preliminary 
experiment,  latitude  should  be  determined  by  Talcott's  method  at 
Berlin,  Potsdam,  Prague,  and  Strasburg,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1889.     Dr.  Chandler  at  this  time  was  investigating  the 
matter  by  the  re-reduction  of  old  observations,  and  deduced  from 
them  the  well-known  formulas  associated  with  his  name,  which  show 
how  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  Earth  moves  with  reference  to 
the  axis  of  figure.     His  classic  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  Astronomical  Journal  for  1893  and  subsequent 
years.     These  results,  and  the  fact  that  the  observations  made  at 
the  above-named  observatories,  and  others  which  had  joined  in  the 
work  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Geodetic  Association, 
had  furnished  evident  proof  of  sensible  variations  of  the  terrestrial 
axis,  led  Dr.  Foerster,  of  Berlin,  to  make  in  1895  a  proposal  that 
the  work  should  be  continued  with  the  utmost  possible  refinement. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  curve  representing  the  motion  of  the  pole 
was  not  a  closed  curve,  that  is,  the  movement  was  not  periodic,  and 
therefore  six  years  was  not  sufficient  in  which  to  learn  all  the  facts. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  now  in  hand.     By  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  International  Association  at  Stuttgart 
in  1898  preparations  were  well  advanced,  a  special  fund  had  been 
raised  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  work,  and  four  stations  had 
been  chosen,  all  within  a  few  seconds  of  arc  in  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude,   which   was   an  essential   of  the   plan,   and  widely 
different  in  longitude.     At  these  four  places — Carloforte,  in  the 
island  of  San  Pietro,  close  to  Sardinia,  latitude  39°  8'  12",  longitude 
3^™  J  ^8  jj  .    Mizusawa,  in  Japan,  latitude  39°  8'  o",  longitude 
9^  24""  30*  E. ;  Graithersburg,  Maryland,  about  30  miles  north- 
west of  Washington,  latitude  39°  8'  10",  longitude  5^  8™  48"  W. ; 
and  Ukiah, California, latitude  39°  8'  12", longitude 8**  12°^  52*  W., — 
special  observatories  had  been  built  or  were  in  process  of  building, 
and  four  zenith  telescopes  had  been  ordered ;  also  offers  had  been 
received  and  accepted  from  Eussia  to  establish  an  observatory  at 
Tschardjui  in  Eussian  Asia,  latitude  39°  8'  10",  longitude  4^  14°"  E., 
and  from  the  already  established  observatory  at  Cincinnati,  latitude 
39°  8'  20",  longitude  5^  38""  W.,  to  join  in  the  work.     The  first 
four  observatories  are  supported  wholly  from  the  fund  raised  by 
the  Association,  except  that  the  observer  at  Gaithersburg  is  an 
officer  of   the  XJ.S.  Coast  Survey.      The  two  observatories  last 
mentioned  receive  subsidies  from  the  same  fund. 


Observations  at  these  six  places  were  be^u  in  the  autumn  o! 
1899,  and  the  volume  now  publiahed  contjims  the  reduction 
of  these  observations  made  to  the  end  of  1901.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  describe  briefly  its  contents.  Talcott's  method  consists  in 
measuring  the  zenith-distance  of  two  stars  which  are  at  small  and 
approximately  equal  distance  from  the  zenith.  The  zenith-point  is 
deiined  by  means  of  observations  of  a  level,  so  that  the  level  is  an 
important  part  of  the  equipment.  The  two  stars  being  at  equal 
zenith-distances,  if  the  refraction  follows  the  same  law  north 
and  south  of  the  zenith,  its  effect  is  eliminated  in  the  mean, 
and  each  pair  of  stars  gives  a  value  of  the  latitude  computed  from  the 
known  declinations  of  the  stars.  The  first  table  of  results  in  this 
book  (excluding  the  preliminary  determination  of  screw-value  and 
instrumental  constants)  gives  the  latitude  as  determined  from  each 
pair  of  stars  ;  the  range  of  the  values  deduced  from  a  pair  of  stars 
appears  to  be  o"'3,  the  difference  between  those  given  by  different 
pairs  is  somewhat  larger  than  this.  These  values  of  latitude  are 
then  collected  to  give  a  value  of  the  latitude  for  each  night,  the 
observations  at  each  station,  of  course,  being  tabulated  separately, 
and  these  values  are  again  grouped  to  show  the  latitude  of  each 
station  as  determined  month  by  month.  This  practically  proves 
the  question,  for  the  variation  at  each  station  is  apparent,  and 
when  the  values  are  plotted  and  a  smooth  curve  drawn,  the  indi- 
vidual results  agree  remarkably  well  with  it,  the  discordances 
being  in  very  few  cases  greater  than  o"*o3,  and,  roughly  speaking, 
the  curves  for  western  stations  are  the  inverse  of  those  for  the 
eastern.  Einally,  the  results  for  the  different  stations  are  discussed 
together  to  find  the  motion  of  the  pole  that  fits  them  best.  First, 
the  formula  ^ — ^^  =  x  cos  Z + 3/  sin  Z 

is  tried,  and  then  another  hypothesis  ;  but  finally  the  formula 

<I>'-<Pq  =  ii?cosZ-f  2/sin  Z+2 
(which  is  the  first  with  the  inclusion  of  the  quantity  which  has 
come  to  be  called  the  "  Kimura  ''-term,  from  the  astronomer  who 
first  detected  it)  is  found  to  give  the  smallest  residuals,  and  this 
solution  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of  this  section  of  the  work. 
In  the  year  1900  the  pole  moved  about  its  mean  position  practi- 
cally in  a  circle  of  diameter  about  o"*i ;  in  1901  its  path  opened 
out  and  ranged  over  a  distance  of  about  o"-2  in  each  direction ;  and 
from  ^.  i\r.  3875,  in  which  results  more  recent  than  those  in  this 
book  are  given,  it  appears  that  in  1892  the  pole  moved  in  an 
approximately  circular  curve  of  still  larger  radius.  The  curves 
which  represent  the  "Kimura ''-term,  which  has  been  suggested  as 
having  a  physical  cause  in  an  annual  oscillation  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  Earth,  are  remarkably  accordant  for  the  six  stations, 
so  that  the  effect  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  caused  by  meteoro- 
logical circumstances,  which  would  be  different  in  such  widely- 
different  longitudes.  We  congratulate  Prof.  Albrecht  and  alL 
concerned  on  this  excellent  and  interesting  work. 
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NOTES. 

Comet  Notes.  —  Borrell/s  Comet  (c  1903)  has  been  bright 
daring  July  and  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  while  photo- 
graphs show  a  long  narrow  tail,  over  2°  in  length.  It  passed  • 
fairly  near  to  the  Earth  (0*25)  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  conse- 
quently its  apparent  motion  was  very  rapid.  The  following 
elements  are  by  Herr  Ebell  from  observations  on  June  22,  27, 
July  2  (Ast.  Nach,  3883).  Almost  identical  elements  have  been 
deduced  by  M.  Faye  {Ast,  Nach,  3884),  and  similar  elements  by 
other  computers : — 
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The  comet  will  probably  continue  to  become  more  conspicuous 
in  the  first  half  of  August,  owing  to  increase  in  physical  brightness, 
but  it  will  be  unfavourably  placed  for  observation,  owing  to  its 
approach  to  the  Sun.  At  the  end  of  the  month  it  will  be  lost  to 
view,  but  may  perhaps  be  faintly  visible  again  after  passing 
the  Sun. 

In  the  search  ephemeris  of  Brooks'  Comet  given  last  month, 
for  "  North  Dec."  read  "  South  Dec.''  A.  C.  D.  C. 


MiNOB  Planet  Notes. — Two  new  planets,  LW,  LX  (magni- 
tudes i2*o,  ii'o),  were  discovered  by  Wolf  at  Heidelberg  on 
June  30,  July  i. 

Planet  458  has  been  named  Hercynia.  A.  C.  D.  C. 

Obituaey. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  which 
happened  on  July  14,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns,  one  of  the  oldest 
Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society,  having  been  elected  in 
May  1859,  He  was  bom  at  Colchester  in  November  1826,  and 
in  1856  opened  a  school  at  Highbury,  London,  which  he  carried 
on  with  some  success  for  30  years.  In  1885  he  took  holy  orders, 
and  shortly  after  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Minories,  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books.  One  of  these,  entitled  '  Moses  and  Geology,'  in 
which  lie  endeavoured  to  correlate  the  biblical  narrative  with  the 
facts  of  geological  and  astronomical  science,  met  with  some  sharp 
criticism.     'Six  Hundred  Tears'  and  'Graven  in  the  Eock;  or. 
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The  Hidtoriral  Accuracy  of  tli 

of  the  same  nature  written  bv  him 


ble/  are  th^  titles  of  other  books 


ExiRA^ORBiNvUiY  Weaiiuje  IK  JuLY.^The  pheiiomeual  raiut'all 
iu  June,  which  exceeded  the  month's  average  by  four  inehes,  was 
followed  by  an  almost  equally  phenomenal  drought,  lasstiiig  for 
25  da}^,  and  extending  froju  June  21  till  July  15.  A  rainy  period 
again  set  in  on  July  1 6,  moderate  in  extent  at  tirst — four  days' 
rainfall  between  July  16  and  22  yieldiug  an  amount  oi:  o'^j  inck 
only  ;  but  on  and  after  the  23rd  July  the  falls  re.^  em  bled  those  oi: 
June  in  violence*  During  the  night  of  July  23-24  rain  fell  without 
intermission  for  fifteen  hours  to  the  amount  ot  2-9S  inches,  causing^ 
Hoods  in  many  parts  of  South  Loudon,  and  the  total  fall  on  twelve 
days  between  July  12  and  July  29  amounted  to  5]  inches,  or  about 
2 1  inches  in  excess  of  the  July  average.  The  rainfall  in  the  two 
months  June  and  July,  exceeding  ii|  inches,  has  never  before  been 
approached  in  those  months,  and  baa  only  once  been  exceeded  in 
consecutive  months  by  the  falls  in  September  and  October  1880, 
which  amounted  to  11 '65  inches.  The  day's  fall  for  July  23 
(2'47  inches)  has  been  exceeded  in  pi-eceding  years  by  the  falls  on 
1867  July  26,  3^67  inches  J  on  1853  July  14,  2^63  inches;  and  on 
1888  July  30,  2 "49  inches.  The  seven  months'  rainfall,  January 
to  July  (up  to  the  29th),  exceeds  the  average  amount  by  7  j  inches, 
and  exceeds  tlie  fall  for  the  whole  year  1902  by  an  inch  and  a  hall 

Notwithstanding  the  rainy  character  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  sunshine  was  recorded  on  every  day  with  the  exception  of 
July  12  and  20,  Until  the  i  ith  the  amount  was  large,  being  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  possible  amount ;  but  after  the  1 2tli  the  amount 
fell  off  considerably,  the  amount  recorded  between  the  12th  and 
the  26th  being  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  possible. 

The  temperature  exceeded  So  '  on  July  2,  i  o,  and  1 1 ,  the  highest 
temperature  recorded  being  8 7°* 5  on  the  tith,  the  mean  for  that 
day  exceeding  the  average  by  1 1 '.  The  latter  part  of  the  month 
was  genei-ally  cold*  W,  C.  X. 


The  Limit  of  Unaided  Visio^\ — It  is  generally  supposed  that 
a  good  eye  is  just  able  to  see  stare  of  the  sixth  magnitude  on  an 
average  night,  and  that  this  brightness  defines  the  limit  of  unaided 
vision,  but  moat  persona  find  the  limit  too  faint,  Mr.  Heber  D. 
Curtis,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Xew  - 
comb,  has  been  making  experiments  on  the  subject.  On  some 
nights  he  was  able  to  see  6|'magnitude  stara  easily,  and  on  such  a 
night,  if  he  used  a  contrivance  which  he  arranged  in  order 
to  look  exactly  at  the  place  oi:  the  star,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
screened  off  the  diffused  skylight,  he  was  able  to  see  stars  as  fsiint 
as  magnitude  8  without  difficulty  :  he  could  see  stars  of  magnitude 
S*$  with  difficulty ;  those  of  magnitude  8-5  were  glimpsed  occa- 
sionally. The  screeinng  off  of  the  diffused  light  was  found  to  be 
more  important  than  the  knowing  exactly  where  to  look. 
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The  Moon  and  Austealian  Dboughts. — Mr.  H.  C.  Eussell, 
Director  of  the  Sydney  Observatory,  from  a  tabulation  of  the 
rainfall  curves  in  various  parts  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  past 
36  years,  has  deduced  the  fact  that  the  rainfall  of  the  colony  has 
a  period  of  19  years — the  period  of  revolution  of  the  Moon's  node ; 
and  further,  that  the  greatest  rainfalls  happen  in  the  parts  of  the 
lunar  period  when  the  inclination  of  the  Moon's  orbit  to  the 
equator  is  becoming  greater,  the  suggestion  being  that,  owing  to 
difference  of  meridian  altitude,  the  gravitational  pull  of  the  Moon 
is  different  at  these  different  parts  of  her  period,  and  this  causes  a 
variation  in  the  amount  of  rain.  We  take  this  information  from 
a  colonial  newspaper,  and  therefore  have  not  accurate  data  before 
us  ;  but  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Clement  Wragge,  the  Meteorologist 
for  Queensland,  has  examined  the  matter  and  concurs. 


The  German  Naval  Observatory  at  Hamburg,  which  w^as,  until 
lately,  under  the  direction  of  Prof,  von  Neumayer,  the  distinguished 
meteorologist,  has  been  put  by  the  Kaiser  in  the  charge  of  a  naval 
officer,  Captain  Herz.  It  seems  to  be  considered  in  Germany  as 
in  America  that  administrative  work  should  not  be  committed  to 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  science. 


From  an  Oxfoiid  Note-Book. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  study  of  the  variation 
of  latitude  is  the  discovery  of  its  relationship  to  earthquakes. 
Prof.  John  Milne  pointed  out  some  few  years  ago  that  if  on  the 
diagrams  of  the  motion  of  the  Pole  supplied  by  Prof,  Albrecht 
we  enter  the  number  of  earthquakes  recorded  during  each  tenth  of 
a  year,  we  shall  find  the  large  numbers  occurring  where  the  motion 
of  the  Pole  has  been  most  rapid.  To  this  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
add  the  alternative  "  or  has  changed  most  abruptly  in  direction." 
The  suggestion  is  that  there  is  a  strain  on  the  whole  Earth  due  to 
this  "  wabbling  "  of  the  axis,  resulting  in  a  crackling  of  the  crust 
which  we  call  an  earthquake,  and  that  these  crackles  are  most 
numerous  when  the  strain  is  greatest.  It  follows  that  we  can, 
from  the  predicted  motion  of  the  Pole,  to  some  extent  predict 
periods  of  frequent  earthquakes.  It  seems  extraordinary  that 
when  results  of  this  possible  importance  are  involved,  so  little 
official  support  should  be  forthcoming  for  the  work.  Prof.  Milne 
has,  by  his  own  indomitable  energy,  got  together  an  organization 
of  observatories  scattered  all  over  the  world ;  he  conducts  all  the 
correspondence  with  them  himself,  while  working  harder  than  any 
at  his  own  station  of  Shide  ;  coordinates  the  records,  and  exchanges 
copies  of  photographs  with  all  the  others  ;  and  all  this  as  a  pure 
labour  of  love,  the  only  assistance  he  gets  being  a  small  grant  from 
the  British  Association,  which  does  not  suffice  to  pay  for  the 
photographic  chemicals  used.  His  results  are  put  ungrudgingly  at 
the  service  of  the  Government  and  the  Press  on  demand,  and  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  neither  shows  much  gratitude.  One  of 
the  editors  of  a  halfpenny  journal  with  a  large  circulation  recently 
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went  down  to  Sbide  on  the  occasion  of  a  considerable  earthquake, 
and  quartered  Kiraaelf  there  for  two  days  until  he  bad  got  a  tiolumn 
or  so  of  information,  and  on  taking  leave  promised  a  **copy  of  the 
paper  *'^but  the  promise  was  not  fultilled.  iSeriously,  it  is  be- 
coming a  scandal  that  no  help  is  forthcoming,  I  suppose  the 
difficulty  is  that  seismology  is  Tieither  astronomy  nor  meteorology 
nor  geology,  but  has  eomething  to  do  with  all  three.  At  the 
present  time  we  seem  to  get-  a  fair  amount  of  financial  help  in 
as tronomy=— would  it  be  possible  to  take  seismology  temporarily 
\nider  our  wing  ?  Prof.  Mil ne*s  immediate  need  is  an  assistant, 
who,  after  six  months^  training,  could  set  him  free  occasionally. 
At  present  he  is  tied  permanently  to  Shide  by  the  correspondence 
with  other  observatories  and  his  own  observations.  I  wonder  if 
some  "  research  student "  from  the  States  or  elsewhere  could  be 
found  to  become  an  assistant  for— say ^^a  term  of  five  years  ? 

Tx  a  pamphlet  of  75  pages  with  the  title  Galilee  et  Marius*, 
Profs.  Oudemans  and  Bosscha  have  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  astronomical  history,  albeit  at  the  expense  of  Galileo's  repu- 
tation. The  question  is,  did  Simon  Marins  imlepemhntlif  discover 
the  Satellites  of  Jupiter  (there  is  no  question  of  the  genuineness 
of  Graiileo's  diecoYerv),  or  is  his  Miimhi^  Joiialis  a  theft  from 
(xalileo's  w  ork,  as  the  latter  asserted  ?  The  enquiry  was  proposed 
for  an  essay  by  the  Dutch  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Harlem  in 
1900,  and  in  considering  the  prize  essay  the  jury  were  led  to  look 
into  the  matter  for  themselves,  with  the  result  that  they  unani- 
mously concluded  Galileo's  charges  to  be  quite  unfounded.  The 
pamphlefc  mentioned  is  an  outcome  of  this  enquiry,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  has  been  widely  circulat^ed.  Some  of  the  things  we 
learn  about  Galileo  are  not  very  creditable  to  him,  but  the  time 
has  gone  by,  let  us  hope,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  white- 
wash our  great  men  of  the  past. 


Cak  anyone  kindly  give  me  information  about  work  done  on  the 
orbit  of  llalley's  Comet  recently  ?  I  suppose  we  may  expect  a 
return  somewhere  about  1910,  and  a  correspondent  is  thinking  of 
making  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  perturbations,  if  such  has 
not  already  been  carried  out.  He  would  be  glad  of  assistance  in 
this  work  if  undertaken.  Perhaps  I  had  better  put  down  his 
exact  words,  which  are  -.- — '- 1  wish  to  know  if  anyone  is  willing 
to  join  me  in  searching  for  a  trans-Neptunian  planet.  The 
methods  which  I  propose  arer  (i)  Perturbations  of  Halley's  Comet ; 
(2)  Perturbations  of  Uranus  and  Keptune.'* 

TiiBRE  was  a  very  large  gathering  at  the  Allied  Colonial  Uni- 
versities' Pinner  on  July  10-— nearly  500  people  sat  down  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil :  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  been  at  such  a  big 
dinner.  The  Prime  Minister  presided,  and  his  speech  was,  of 
course,  fully  reported  in  %h^  daily  papers.     He  said  that  Science 

*  '  Ei^trait  dee  ArchiTee  Keerlandaisea  des  Sciences  Eiactes  et  Nafeurellet*/ 
B^ie  ii.  tome  Tiii.  p.  115. 
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seemed  unpromising  as  a  public-school  education,  since  it  was 
apparently  necessary  for  a  man  of  science  to  research  as  well  as  to 
teach ;  and  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  see  how  anyone  could  find 
time  to  research  and  teach  and  manage  a  ''  house  "  as  well.  The 
implication  seems  to  be  that  a  good  house-master  at  a  public  school 
must  not  .research — had,  indeed,  better  have  no  temptations  to 
research  in  any  form.  It  may  be  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  right ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  he  and  others  like  him  who  have 
been  brought  up  on  the  existing  system  mistake  its  defects  for  its 
virtues.  Those  who  think  that  a  change  would  be  beneficial  have 
at  least  one  comforting  reflection  if  they  do  not  live  to  see  the 
change  made :  the  present  system  is  at  any  rate  good  enough  to 
secure  loyalty  and  devotion  from  those  trained  in  it. 

The  room  in  which  the  dinner  was  held  was  large  and  not  a 
good  one  for  sound.  After  straining  to  hear  one  of  the  speeches 
for  some  time  in  the  usual  position  of  the  head — that  is  to  say, 
with  my  eyes  glued  on  the  speaker, — it  struck  me  to  try  the 
experiment  of  turning  one  ear  towards  him,  and  I  found  I  could 
hear  quite  comfortably.  I  wonder  whether  this  fact  is  well 
known  ?  If  so,  it  is  certainly  not  remembered  to  advatitage,  for 
on  glancing  round  the  room  I  could  see  no  one  turning  an  ear  to 
the  speaker.  Many  had  obviously  a  difficulty  in  hearing,  for  their 
hands  were  behind  their  ears,  but  all  were  looking  straight  at  the 
speaker.  I  suppose  when  Nature  put  our  eyes  in  front,  she  put 
the  ears  where  they  would  best  guard  against  a  -flank  attack  ;  but 
that  was  so  long  ago  that  we  have  forgotten  it. 

Thbee  months  ago  it  was  remarked  in  these  Notes  that  all  sorts 
of  good  news  is  at  present  coming  to  us  from  America,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all  the  items.  This  is  still  true ;  but 
though  it  may  be  invidious  I  cannot  resist  a  reference  to  one  item 
— the  fact  that  an  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  Burnham's  General 
Catalogue  of  Double  Stars  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  No 
words  of  mine  are  needed  to  explain  the  importance  of  this  state- 
ment; I  will  only  make  the  obvious  remark  that  we  must  now  try 
to  get  the  same  thing  done  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  I  do  not 
forget  what  has  been  already  doue,  especially  the  work  of  Mr.  E. 
T.  A.  Innes ;  but  his  attention  will  be  fully  occupied  for  the  next 
few  years  with  the  new  Transvaal  Observatory,  to  which  he  has 
been  called ;  and  unless  some  reinforcement  is  forthcoming,  the 
double  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  will  suffer  seriously. 

As  regards  the  new  Transvaal  Observatory,  I  hear  that  Mr.  Innes 
has  provisionally  selected  a  site  3  miles  from  Johannesburg  for  the 
observatory,  200  or  300  feet  above  the  city  and  6000  feet  above 
sea-leyel.  The  nearest  fort  at  Pretoria  can  be  seen  some  48  miles 
away,  and  there  is  a  clear  horizon  in  every  direction.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  the  British  Association  goes  to  S.  Africa  in  1905 
they  will  find  some  buildings  on  this  attractive-sounding  site.     In 
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expectation  of  this  visit,  there  has  been  founded,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  8ir  Bavid  GQI,  a  South-Africaa  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (which  the  irreverent  contract  to  ^^A^)  ; 
and  to  judge  from  the  printed  records  of  the  first  meeting,  this 
new  organization  has  a  prosperous  career  before  it. 


A  ConBEaPOKDE^fT  kindly  sends  me  the  following  extracts  from 
The  Woi'Ur^  Work  (May  1903),  with  the  remark  that  ''  there  are 
pages  more  of  this  sort "  :— 

The  Day's  Work. 

TY.   Thf^  Ro^til  Ohservatorf/,  GreetitC'ivIt. 

One  drop*  luanj  dolusiatie  after  a  day  and  a  night  spent  with  the  Astronomer 
Royah  ,  .  .  Ifo  longer  does  otie  i-egura  un  astro iion^er  as  a  white-bearded  mnii, 
....  At  a  few  minntcB  to  nine  you  may  set*  the  official  astronomera  rnannting 
the  hill  that  leads  ii  p  t-o  the  ObserTator?.  There  are  iniddle-nged  men  who  might 
be  prosperous  city  merchatits,  there  are  well-dreaaed  young  men  who  might  be 
articled  clerks  on  a  holiday.  .  .  .  The  half-hundred  or  so  who  inount  the  hill 
differ  in  notliing  but  dress  from  the  staff  of  an  ordinary  city  olllce.  .  .  ,  There 
is  no  white  beard,  no  fEir-away  gasse  into  the  empyrean,  about  the  Astronomer 
EoyaL  He  was  fourth  wrangler,  it  is  true.  Bat  he  gives  the  impresaion  of  a 
healthy  couutry  flquire. .  .  .  And  after  ten  minutes  you  realize  that  you  are  in 
a  %'ery  prosaic  and  practical  environment.  .  ,  . 

What  ift  the  time?  Already  at  ten  o'clock  the  stf^ndard  elock  has  been 
corrected  to  some  small  fraction  of  a  second  by  the  obs&rper  who  ha^  cauglit  a 
sUw  by  a  telescope,  arrested  it  bv  sliders*  threads  drawn  aeroi".s  his  glare's,  and 
touched  a  button  as  a  record.  For  the  Sun  is  not  always  visible  at  noon,  but 
the  Btars  are  more  generous,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  one  of  them 
will  cross  the  meridian, and  through  a  large  telescope  they  may  be  easily  seen.  .  .  , 

If  you  ask  the  time  at  Greenwich  they  may  invito  you  to  choose  between 
local  time^  sidereal  time,  and  mean  solar  time.  .  .  .  The  Observatory  distributes 
the  time  not  only  over  Oreat  Britaitit  but  over  the  world,  .  ,  . 

When  they  have  reduced  sidereal  lime  to  mean  solar  time,  and  allowed  for 
the  waggle  of  the  world,  and  paid  due  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  dozen  other  things,  then  one  may  set  ones  watch  with  some  conlldence.  .  ,  . 

Greenwich  ObBervatory  h?^  its  head  among  the  ^tars  but  its  feet  on  earth, 
and  the  solid,  well- dressed  gentlemen,  who  work  from  nitie  to  half* past  four, 
with  an  hoards  interval,  and  siuoe  of  whom  catch  stars  in  epidej*s'  webs  while 
the  Greenwich  publie-house,s  are  disgorging  customers,  do  not  suggest  anythiug 
extra-terrestrial.  ... 


A  CoitiiESPOirBENT  writes  :^ 

As  I  believe  you  are  interested  in  agtroaomical  extracts,  I  send  you  the 
following  from  A.  E.  W.  Jfasons  novel  *  The  Four  Feathers/  which  you  may 
perhaps  not  have  tseen.  Chapter  13  is  c^Uled  '*The  Last  of  the  Southern 
Cross  :  Trench  and  Feversham  wei-e  esKjaping  from  Oindurman,  where  the 
former  had  been  impriftoned  for  sis  years ;  their  road  lay  aeroaa  the  Nubian 
Desert,  "  and  on  the  second  night  of  this  stage  of  their  journey  Trench  shook 
Feversham  by  the  shoulder  and  waked  him  up.  'Look,'  he  said,  and  pointed 
to  the  south.  *  To-night  there's  no  Southern  Cross.*  His  voice  broke  with 
emotion.  '  For  six  years,  for  every  night  of  six  years,  until  this  night  I  have 
seen  the  Southern  Cross.  How  often  have  I  lain  awake  watching  it,  wondering 
whether  the  night  would  ever  come  when  I  should  not  see  those  four  slanting 
stars  !  I  tell  you  Feversham  this  is  the  first  moment  when  I  have  really  dartxl 
to  think  that  we  should  escape,^  " 

Apart  from  tlie  astronomical  ditBcidtiee  of  seeing  the  Southern  Cross  every 
night  of  the  year  from  Omdurman,  I  may  mention  that  for  the  grejiter  part  of 
his  imprisonment  Trench  had  been  every  night  put  into  the  HDUse  of  Stone, 
a  place  where  there  was  no  window,  but  ^'  a  few  small  apertures  near  the  roof 
made  pretence  of  giTing  air,** 
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THE    OBSERVATORY, 

A    MONTHLY    KEVIEW    OF    ASTKONOMY. 

Vol.  XXVI.  SEPTEMBER,  1903.  No.  336. 

Eros  and  the  Solar  Parallax. 

The  publications  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  at  the 
Conference  Astro photographique  Internationale  de  Juillet,  19CO,  to 
direct  the  cooperation  in  observing  Eros  for  the  solar  parallax, 
retain  the  name  of  "  circulars,"  but  have  grown  to  monumental 
size.  The  first  was  of  six  pages,  the  fifth  of  fourteen,  the  seventh 
of  sixty-seven,  the  ninth  of  two  hundred,  and  the  tenth,  which 
has  recently  appeared,  has  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
of  text,  and  ninety-eight  of  tables  as  an  appendix.  The  aim  of 
the  committee  is  to  bring  together  into  one  place  and  publish  on  a 
uniform  system  the  whole  of  the  results  from  the  cooperating 
observatories.  "Dans  toutes  les  grands  entreprises  scientifiques 
reclamant  de  nombreuses  collaborations,  on  s'est  heurte  toujours  h 
de  serieuses  difficultes.  L'absence  de  coordination  et  d'homo- 
geneite  s'y  faisait  sentir,  et  surtout  de  grands  retards,  des  lacunes 
meme,  dans  la  mise  au  jour  des  observations  reduites,  entravaient 
tres  souvent,  d'une  maniere  regrettable,  les  efforts  des  astronomes. 
On  pent  dire  que  jamais  les  theoriciens  n'ont  ete  mis  a  meme  de 
fonder  leurs  recherches  sur  des  donnees  directement  comparables 
et  completes."  This  is  the  difficulty  which  was  greatly  to  be 
feared  in  the  Eros  work.  To  avoid  it  a  magnificent  effort  is 
made,  nominally  by  the  Committee,  practically,  we  may  say 
without  injustice,  by  its  president,  M.  Loewy,  on  whom  the  great 
part  of  the  work  has  fallen  and  to  whom  the  credit  is  due.  But 
we  must  not  forget  to  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  has  taken  upon  itself  the  considerable  expense 
of  publication. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  different  sections  into  which  the  work 
is  divided.     They  are  : — 

I.  The  determination  with  the  meridian  circle  of  the  places 
of  the  "  etoiles  de  repere,"  to  be  used  as  standards  in  the 
photographic  reductions. 
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II,  The  (letermiimtiou  by  photography  of  the  places  of 
smaller  stars  to  wliich  tlie  planet  has  been  referred  m 
visual  observation  witli  the  heliometer  aod  the  filar 
inicrciineter. 

III.  Tlw  determination  of  the  places  of  the  planet  on  the 
photograph?*. 

lY,  The  same  from  the  vis  an  I  observations. 

Section  I.  has  heen  finished  and  published.  Each  coordinate  of 
the  **  etoiles  de  repere "  has  been  determined  at  some  dozen 
obsen-atories  between  twenty  and  thirty  times  in  all,  and  the 
indivkhml  means  for  each  observatoty  are  published,  but  no  con- 
cluded mean  which  can  be  adopted  as  definitive.  It  appears  to 
the  writer  that  here  a  grave,  perhaps  a  fundamental,  mistake  has 
been  made.  It  is  well  known  that  right  ascensions  determined  at 
different  observatories  differ  systetimtically  from^  one  another  by 
considerable  quantities  which  are  doe,  in  great  measure,  to 
personal  equation  de|}ending  on  niagmtude.  It  might  have  been 
well  to  hand  over  the  material  to  some  man  to  be  worked  into 
shape,  as  Auwers  worked  up  the  similar  material  for  Giirs  helio- 
meter  observations  of  Victoria,  At  any  rate,  some  plain  rule 
should  have  been  made  for  the  methods  to  be  used  in  weighting 
the  individual  results  and  taking  the  means.  This  critidsm  is 
based  upon  results  appearing  in  Circular  No.  lo.  The  observa- 
tories of  Paris  and  Bordeaux  publish  incidentally  the  places  of  the 
"  4toiles  de  repere  "  which  they  have  derived  Irom  the  material 
given  in  former  circulars.  The  difference  Paris  minus  Bordeaux 
is  almost  uniformly  positive ;  its  mean  value  for  46  stars  isi 
-1-0**0062,  which  in  decL  +54""  n mounts  to  -ho"*o6,  No  in- 
formation is  given  as  to  the  method  of  forming  the  means.  The 
writer  has  used  in  the  Cambridge  reductions  a  weiglited  mean. 
A  similar  comparison  with  Paris  gives  for  the  mean  difference 
Paris  minus  Cambridge  for  43  stars  the  value  -|-o"'04.  It  is  ■ 
clear  that  the  right  ascensions  from  some  observatories  are  " 
systematically  different  from  the  I'est,  and  that  the  method  of 
taking  the  definitive  mean  makes  a  dift'erence  which  cannot 
possibly  be  neglected,  if  the  solar  parallax  is  to  be  derived  from 
ahsohiU  places  of  the  planet  thus  derived  from  the  photographs* 

Our  Section  II,  is  concerned  with  finding  the  places  of  stars 
lying  along  the  trajectory  of  the  plauet,  to  which  it  has  been 
referred  micrometrically.  Elaborate  arrangements  \i  ere  made  to 
determhie  these  places.  A  special  series  of  99  plates  was  in  the 
programme  carried  out  by  several  observatories  ;  and  all  stars 
down  to  mag,  1 2  were  to  be  measured  which  lay  ^\ithin  the  zone 
of  jo'  on  each  side  of  the  plane  fa  path.  Further,  on  all  the 
plates  containing  the  planet,  all  stars  visible  within  a  square  of  20' 
on  the  side  around  the  planet  were  to  be  measured.  When  it 
appeared  impossible  in  all  cases  to  carry  out  this  large  programme 
in  full,  a  list  was  published  of  the  approximate  places  of  such 
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stars  as  had  actually  been  employed,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  observers,  and  to  these  stars  special  attention  was  directed, 
though  the  full  programme  was  recommended  to  all  who  had  the 
means  to  carry  it  out.  This  scheme  appeared  to  be  thorough, 
if  perhaps  excessive,  and  it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  providing  thus  for  the  reduction  of  all  the  micro- 
metric  measures.  An  examination  of  all  the  published  measures 
is  in  this  respect  disappointing.  The  results  published  by  the 
Paris  Observatory  cover  the  period  of  micrometric  observations 
from  1900  Oct.  23  to  Nov.  15,  and  they  evidently  contain,  though 
the  fact  is  not  stated,  the  measures  made  upon  the  special  series 
as  well  as  in  the  square  around  the  planet  on  the  ordinary  plates ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  should  include  all  the  stars  down  to  mag.  12 
and  many  down  to  i2'5  mag.,  which  could  by  any  possibility  have 
been  used  as  comparison  stars.  The  writer  has  examined  the 
measures  made  with  the  great  equatorials  of  Washington,  Lick, 
and  Terkes,  and  attempted  to  identify  the  comparison  stars  used, 
with  the  following  result : — 

at  Paris.  ^^'^^'^  unknown. 

Washington    17  26 

Lick    17  13 

Terkes    33  22 


67  61 

It  appears  that  unless  other  observatories  have  been  able  to 
measure  fainter  stars  than  Paris  has  done,  nearly  one  half  the 
results  from  these  three  American  observatories  are  useless,  at 
least  for  the  present.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  altogether  clear, 
but  it  seems  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  fact  that  the  Paris 
scale  of  photographic  magnitudes  differs  from  that  in  use  with  the 
large  visual  refractors,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  two  magnitudes. 
It  is,  moreover,  evident,  on  examining  the  lists,  that  some  observers 
did  not  send  to  Paris  the  places  of  stars  they  had  used,  as  they 
were  asked  to  do.  We  must  reluctantly  admit  that  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  photographers  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  visual 
observers  have  partly  broken  down;  and  there  is  much  heavy 
work  in  store  for  somebody  before  the  defect  can  be  made  good. 

And  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  case.  The  ^^  etoiles  de 
repere  "  were  selected  for  plates  taken  with  the  standard  astro- 
graphic  telescope,  with  field  2°  square,  and  they  are  frequently 
well  distributed  towards  the  edges  of  those  plates.  Not  more 
than  half  of  them  are  to  be  found  on  the  plates  taken  with  some 
of  the  other  photographic  telescopes  employed,  the  Thompson  26" 
at  Greenwich,  the  Cambridge  photographic  equatorial,  or  that  at 
Minneapolis.  Not  one  quarter  are  in  the  measurable  part  of  the 
thousands  of  exposures  made  with  the  Crossley  reflector  at  Lick. 
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Neither  do  these  itiatruments  show  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
faint  stars  near  the  planet  v^ith  which  we  have  been  dealing 
nboye — the  exposures  ^^iven  were  too  short.  There  is  need  of  a 
third  set  of  standard  stars,  intermediate  between  the  *'  etoiles  de 
repere*'  and  the  ''etoiles  de  comparaison/*  and  for  these  no 
general  provision  has  yet  been  made. 

And  now  for  the  tliird  cli^'ision,  the  deduction  of  the  places  of 
Eros  from  the  photographs.  I'Shall  the  measured  rectangular 
Loordinates  of  the  photographs  be  laboriously  turned  into 
differences  of  right  ascension  and  declination,  the  necessary 
eorrect^ions  applied,  and  the  tinal  result  emerge  as  an  absolute 
place  of  the  planet  ?  This  is  the  procedure  which  is  advocated  by  the 
Eros  Committee.  It  is  no  secret  that  it  is  not  the  plan  which,  as 
the  writer  believes,  commends  itself  to  other  participators  in  the 
work  besides  himself.  Consider,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
poiuted  out  above,  what  ^\  ill  be  the  position  of  a  man  who 
attempts  to  derive  the  solar  paraDax  from  absolute  places  of  Eros 
as  published  by  the  observatories  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  He  %vill 
lind  that  there  is  a  systematic  discordance  between  those  places  of 
about  o"'o6  in  right  ascension,  quite  fatal  except  in  special 
circumstances  to  a  derivation  of  the  parallax.  He  will  want  to  go 
IjeJow  the  surface,  into  the  depths  of  the  reductions,  and  bring 
into  accordance  the  fundamental  data^  the  places  of  the  '*  f^toiles 
de  repere,"  and  uutil  all  the  data  for  every  plate  are  published 
this  will  be  impossible.  When  that  is  done,  the  now  publislied 
absolute  places  may  turn  out  to  be  superfluous,  because  affected 
by  systematic  error.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  derivation 
of  absolute  places  at  this  stage  of  the  work  is  to  be  deprecated ; 
that  the  form  in  which  measures  should  be  pubhshed  at  tirst  is  the 
raw  measured  rectanguhir  coordinates  ol:  the  planet  and  ten  or 
a  dozen  comparison  stars;  that  eventually  someone  will  have  to 
take  in  hand  the  formation  of  a  definitive  system  of  comparison 
^tars  (indudiug  repcre  stars),  to  which  each  set  of  raw  measures 
can  be  Anally  and  defiuitely  reduced ;  and  that  then,  if  at  all,  the 
absolute  places  of  the  planet  should  appear.  But  in  putting 
forward  these  criticisms  he  is  anxious  above  all  things  to  express 
at  the  same  time  his  admiration  for  the  vastly  important  work 
which  has  been  done  in  collecting  in  the  circulars  of  the  Paris 
Conference  all  the  information,  exhortation,  and  advice  to  which 
M.  hoewy  has  so  unsparingly  devoted  himself,  in  order  to  hasteji 
the  time  when  *'  les  savants  diaposeront  ainsi  pour  la  determina- 
tion de  la  parallaxe  dim  ensemble  de  res  ul  tats  d'une  rich  esse  dont 
on  ne  saurait  trouver  requivalent  k  aueune  epoque  du  passe."" 

Abthuk  K,  Hinks. 
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A  New  Catalogue  of  Variable  Stars  *. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Chandler's  last  Catalogue  in  1896  the 
number  of  known  variable  stars  has  increased  in  an  unusual  degree. 
To  something  like  400  objects  which  are  included  in  the  third 
catalogue  of  Chandler,  more  than  200  new  variables  have  been 
added  in  the  last  six  years,  aside  from  the  numerous  stars  which 
are  suspected  of  variability  and  hence  merit  further  watching  and 
attention. 

After  Mr.  Chandler  had  explained  in  the  Astronomical  Journal 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  supervision 
and  cataloguing  of  the  variable  stars,  but  that  he  was  ready  to 
support  any  other  undertaking  planned  in  this  direction,  the 
directors  again  took  up  the  question  and  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  publication  of  a  new  catalogue  of  variable  stars 
would  be  a  fitting  task  for  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft,  The 
carrying  out  of  this  work  was  given  over  to  a  committee,  for  which, 
besides  three  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (Duner, 
Mliller,  Oudemans),  Herr  Hartwig  was  also  chosen. 

The  following  report  is  given  as  the  result  of  the  consultations 
hitherto  and  the  present  condition  of  the  project.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  Directors  began  its  work  in  the  past  year ;  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  been  agreed  from  the  first  that  it 
is  not  a  question  of  simply  completing  and  enlarging  the  Chandler 
Catalogues,  but  that  their  task  is  to  produce  a  perfectly  independent 
catalogue  as  reliable  and  as  complete  as  possible,  which  shall  give 
for  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  variable  stars. 

Excellent  and  thorough  as  the  last  Chandler  Catalogue  is,  and 
however  well  it  may  serve  as  a  model  in  many  respects,  yet  in 
various  points  it  needs  correcting;  and  so  the  committee  has 
decided  upon  a  complete  revision  of  the  elements  of  the  light- 
changes  in  all  variables,  not  only  by  the  addition  of  new  observa- 
tions, but  eventually  by  the  working  over  of  old  material.  A  simple 
acceptation  of  the  Chandler  elements  without  careful  examination 
is  declared  unallowable.  It  will  appear  in  the  revision  that  the 
variability  of  some  stars  in  the  last  Chandler  catalogue  does  not 
appear  sufficiently  warranted.  The  complete  removal  of  such 
objects  from  the  catalogue  might  riot  seem  advisable,  since  it  may 
always  happen  that  there  are  irregularities  in  the  light-changes. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  to  mention  doubtful  objects  as  such. 
Consequently  the  committee  intends  to  consider  these  stars  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  new  catalogue,  together  with  those  new 
variables  which  are  not  yet  certainly  verified  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.     Observers  will  then  find  in  the  first  part  (I.)  of  the 

*  This  account  of  the  scheme  of  the  Catalogue  now  being  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  forms  part  of  a  report  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Gesellschaft  in  August  1902,  and  was  translated  from  the  German 
in  Popular  Astronomy  of  1903  March. 
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Ciitaloj^iie  only  positively  determined  variables  ;  in  the  second  part 
(11/)  all  donbtful  objects  and  those  that  are  awaiting  further 
confirmation. 

A  third  part  (lU.)  will  be  deroted  especially  to  variables  in  star- 
clusters.  Since  in  some  clusters,  as  in  w  Centimri,  many  more  than 
I  oo  stars  are  known  to  be  variable,  one  might  be  debarred  from 
mentioning  by  special  name  in  the  catalogue  each  one  of  these 
variables,  Avlnch  evidently  stand  in  connection  to  each  other.  It 
will  rather  he  deemed  better  to  consider  by  itself  in  Part  III,  every 
eluster  to  be  noticed,  and  to  designate  the  separate  variables  of  the 
saaie  by  continuous  niiml>ers.  The  statement  of  position  is  not  in 
this  case  sutlicient  for  identification  ;  an  exact  triangulation  of  the 
cluster  itself  is  needed  and  if  possible  a  detailed  map. 

A  fourth  (IV.)  and  last  part  is  intended  for  the  so-called  new 
stars,  which  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  be  reckoned  with  the 
variables,  and  consequently  are  better  treated  by  themselves. 
Finally,  it  is  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  catalogue  some  important 
tahles  which  will  be  welcome  to  the  observers  and  computers  of 
variable  stars  ;  in  the  iirst  place  a  table  of  the  Julian  days  and 
tables  for  the  Algol  stars  for  the  reduction  from  geocentric  to 
hftliocentric  place. 

As  the  Jirst  and  most  important  preparation  for  the  catalogue  as 
planned,  the  committee  has  taken  pains  to  collect  all  the  new 
variables  discovered  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  Chandler 
catalogue,  and  to  ascertain  from  these  whether  the  material  at 
hand  is  sufficient  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the 
manner  of  light-change.  At  the  same  time  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  new  catalogue  the  committer  has  undertaken  also  the  sur- 
veillance and  the  naming  of  the  new  variables.  It  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  the  method  of  naming  introduced  in  the  Aatro- 
iiomische  Geselhcltafi  tiud  adopted  by  Chandler,  will  still  be  followed, 
/.  e,  with  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet  froai  Ji  on  and  with  the 
combination  of  t lie  same.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Jiamiug  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  will  be  accepted  every\vhere  so  that  no 
confusion  of  notation  may  arise. 

With  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  a  new  ly  discovered  variable  in 
the  list  of  those  to  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  committee  has  de- 
cided in  general  to  retain  the  principle  of  Chandler,  only  to  regard 
such  stars  as  w  arranted  for  which  the  manner  of  the  light-change 
has  been  avseertained  by  at  least  two  independent  observers.  The 
strict  cArrying  out  of  this  principle  might  lead  tn  the  disadvauuge 
that  a  perfectly  recognized  variable  might  be  shut  out  for  a  long 
time  from  the  list,  only  because  no  second  observer  of  the  same 
chanced  to  be  found.  Consequently  it  wiU  be  allowed  to  depart 
from  this  principle  in  all  eases  wbert*  the  details  of  observation 
published  in  full  by  only  one  trustworthy  observer  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  the  light-change.  The  determination 
of  the  variability'  would  in  many  casea  be  made  essentially  easier  if 
the-discoverer  would  publish  his  estiaiates  in  full  detail,  so  that  a 
positive  judgment  would  be  possible. 
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In  the  new  discoveries  of  the  past  year  photography  has  played 
a  most  important  role.  Respecting  the  acceptance  of  variables 
discovered  by  photography  the  same  principles  hold  good  as  for 
the  optical  variables,  i,  e.  the  confirmation  by  means  of  a  second 
measurement  or  by  a  direct  observation  must  be  waited  for,  with 
the  exception  of  such  cases  where  the  material  published  in  detail 
furnishes  perfect  evidence  of  the  variability. 

In  consideration  of  the  somewhat  greater  uncertainty  of  the 
photographic  determination  of  brightness,  the  committee  considers 
as  desirable  this  condition  for  the  acceptance  into  the  list  of  known 
variables  :  the  proof  of  a  photographic  variation  of  brightness  of 
at  least  a  whole  magnitude,  while  in  direct  observations  about  the 
amplitude  of  a  half  magnitude  will  be  considered  sufficient. 
Stars  whose  observed  variation  of  light  amounts  to  less  than  a 
half  magnitude  can  find  a  place  in  the  catalogue  only  in  a  very  few 
exceptional  cases. 

The  Committee  has  planned  a  radical  change  in  regard  to  the 
remarks  subjoined  to  the  catalogue.  In  the  Chandler  catalogue 
the  remarks  were  limited  to  short  notes  on  the  discovery,  the 
neighbouring  stars  used  in  the  search,  and  particular  unusual 
peculiarities.  Chandler  himself  regretted  the  too  great  limitation 
to  which  he  was  forced  for  lack  of  space.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  not  need  to  limit  itself  in  this  respect,  so  it 
will  follow  the  example  of  Schonfeld  and  will  elaborate  the  notes 
with  especial  care  and  detail. 


Analysis  of  the  Errors  of  the  Moon, 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  an  investigation  of  the  Moon's 
errors  in  right  ascension  only. 

The  period  discussed  is  1 883-1 898  inclusive — the  earlier  date 
being  that  at  which  Newcomb's  corrections  were  introduced  into 
the  Nautical  Almanac^  and  the  later  date  being  chosen  because  the 
end  of  the  14th  period  (see  below)  coincided  with  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  observations  were  first  grouped  under  *'  First  Limb  "  and 
"  Second  Limb,"  and  the  means  taken,  and  finally  the  differences 
between  the  means.  It  was  then  noted  that  these  differences 
had  a  period  of  14  lunations,  and  a  reference  to  the  1 863-1 882 
observations  showed  that  this  periodic  variation  extended  over 
40  years.  Its  magnitude  was  such  as  to  alternately  destroy  and 
double  the  discordance  between  the  first  and  second  limbs  that 
would  naturally  arise  from  the  error  in  Hansen^s  coefficient  of  the 
parallactic  term.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  14  lunations  is 
the  period  of  ^— D  +  0,  where  Q  is  any  angle  that  varies  very 
slowly  with  the  time,  and  ^,  D  have  their  usual  meanings  in  the 
lunar  theory.     This  suggested  as  the  formula  for  the  errors 

a  cos  (^r — D  +  0)  sin  D, 


The  former  is  so  much  the  more  probable  that  this  hypothesis 
alone  has  up  to  the  present  been  proceeded  with.  It  may  be 
expected  that  a  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  error  in  Hansen's 
parallactic  coefficient. 

The  observations  were  then  divided  into  14  groups,  each  group 
consisting  of  15  conseeotive  anomalistic  months,  which  are  Gquul 
to  14  lunations.  This  method  of  division  was  considered  pre- 
ferable to  division  into  years,  as  it  ensured  symuietry  as  regards 
the  age  of  the  Moon,  One  anomahstic  month  was  accidentnUy 
omitted  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  period. 

The  observations  w^ere  then  corrected  individually  for  2  '''oo  sin  D  *, 
The  observations  of  each  period  were  next  grouped  according  to 
the  number  of  complete  lunar  days  that  liad  elapsed  since  perigee. 
Assuming  each  error  to  be  equated  to  t'+acosfz+i'  sin^,  and  the 
value  of  ^7  to  be  equal  to  its  movement  id  an  exact  odd  multiple  of 
half  a  lunar  day,  the  values  of  r,  (f,  and  b  were  obtained  by  least 
squares  for  each  period. 

On  July  31,  ^vhen  this  work  \ias  completed  for  13  out  of  14 
periods,  Bakliuy Ken's  paper  (K.  AhaL  v,  JVetenschapjien  ie  Amster- 
dam) of  1903  July  21  came  into  my  hands.  A  comparison  of  the 
table  given  below  with  that  on  p.  10  of  Bakliuyzen's  paper  will 
show  that  his  h  and  h  ai-e  substantially  the  same  as  my  h  and  cr. 

The  follow^ing  table  gives  the  results  obtained  i  — 


No.  of  Period* 

i 

Mean  Date.  '            c% 

1 

a. 

h. 

I 

i 
1883*6        '       +0017 

s 
+  0006 

s 
—0-063 

-  99 
+      17 
+      98 

+     127 
+     145 
+      99 
+      44 

-  II 

-  50 

-  39 

+      ^7 
+      30 
+      51 

IL     ,.....„. 

47               —      21             —      06 

,      III 

IV 

5'9       1        +      41 

7-0       1        H-      65 

8-1               +      78 

^  9-3        1       +      38 

i»9o"5              +      41 
r6       '       +    loo 
17              +      46 
3^9              +     ^6 
50              -      11 
6'i               —      71 
7'3        1       -    107 

iSS98'4              -    142 

-  130 

-  75 

-  35 
+      30 
+      94 
+      V- 
+      63 
+      47 
+        9 
-h      74 
+    129 

V. 

VT. 

YII 

Tm 

IX ,. 

X 

XI 

XIL 

XTTT 

xiy 

I 

Thia  U  equivalent  to  taking  8  "77  5  as  the  value  of  the  solar  parallax. 
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In  the  concluding  part  of  this  paper  attention  will  be  confined 
t>o  monthly  inequalities,  and  the  following  notation  will  be  used  : — 

g     Mean  anomaly  of  Moon. 

f      „     longitude  of  Moon  =  g-\-zT. 


St 

Y 

E 

J 

D 


pengee. 
„  node. 

„  Yeuus. 

„  Earth. 

„  Jupiter. 

eloDgation  of  Moon  =  f-E-  i8o°. 


From  Radau's  paper,  pp.  113-114,  Ann.  de  VOhs.  de  Paris 
(^Memoires),  vol.  xxi.,  the  Moon's  tabular  longitude  should  contain 
terms : 

-o"-68i  sin(2D-^  +  3Y-3E). 

H-o  •8o6sin(2(7  +  i6E-i8y+i5o"). 

-f  o  756  sin  (16E- 18V+ 150°). 

— o  -881  8in(2D— 5^+2E~2j). 

+  0  •3i6sin(2C7  4- (/  — 3J  +  7°. 

From  Hill's  paper,  p.  341,  Astron,  Papers  for  Amer.Eph,  vol.  iii., 
terms ; 

i-o"-5i99sin(^+St). 
-o  -5193  sin  (^~fl). 

The  terms  of  monthly  period  arising  from  the  planets  and  figure 
of  the  Earth  actually  included  in  the  Lunar  Tables  since  1883  are 
found  by  multiplying  by  2e  cosg  (e  =  0*05491)  the  terms  of  long 
period  in  the  Eundamental  Argument,  and  copying  two  terms^of 
short  period.     We  thus  obtain : — 

-.o"-i28sin(^+Jl)  +  o"-i28sin(^-5X) 

+  0*1098  co8^{7"'76o  sin  (52  —4°  41') 

+ 15"-34  sin  (A  +  3o°  12')- 15"-5  cos  A} 
where 

A=i8V-i6E-^. 

Moreover,  Hansen  introduces  a  constant  term  —  i"-oo  into  the 
latitude,  which  gives  rise  to  a  term 

+  o'*o29  cos  Z  in  the  R.A.'s. 

The  proper  corrections  to  apply  to  the  Moon's  tabular  right 
ascensions  are  therefore 

+o*'i33sinD+acos^+6sin,^, 

where  a,   h  are   defined   algebraically   and    numerically  in    the 
following  table : — 


+  3^^9472    —0*046  sill   —  0*046  coa 

+     1*3 192     l+O^IIJCHJS 

+20'6S34  1  — o"059sin  —0*059009 

—  9*6655  |  +  o-02iBin  +0*021  cofi 

—  I9'34i4  j-t-o'ojosini 
+40"69o6  1— 0*029  COB  -f-o'0'*9*^^'^ 

-- 0-094         —0*033 


Evaluating  the  terms  for  the  fourteen  epochs,  in  units  o£  o**ooi  -- 


Epoch. 

«,. 

«... 

«3' 

1 

«„. 

Tot^l 

correction 

to  (I. 



a. 
correcte<3  ^ 

188^6 

47 

59 

7'0...... 

8-1, 

9-3...... 

2-7-*.- 

3'9 

50 

6*1 

1898-41;;' 

+  39 
+45 

+  29 

'4 

-35 

-^  6 
+  ^5 
+44 
+41 
+  17 
-16 
-40 

+46 
+49  I 
+  51 
+  54 

+s6 

+  59 

+  62 

+  64 
+66 
+68 

+  70  ' 
+  72 
+74 
+  75 

+  35  1 
+5^ 
+  59 
+56 
+  45 
+24 
0 
-23 
^43 
-55 
-59 
-52 
-37 
~i6 

+  17    1     -17 

+  19  1   -7 

+  20   ,   +   4  1 
+  21       +15 

+  21        +24 
+  20    1    +29 

+  18        +30 

-1-16      +z6 

+  13      +'9 
+  10     +  g 
+  6  1  -  z 
+  z     -^13 
—   2      —22 
^6-28 
1 

-26 

-  8 

+  14 
+  28 

+  25 

+  4 
-17 
-29 
-23 

-  3 
+  '9 
+^9 
+ai 

0 

0 

+  «3 

+  78 
+  4-S 

-  4      1 

-It 

-  37 

-  21 

-  19 

-It 

-  109 

+     6 

-  40 

(*-io9> 

-  S2 

-  3C» 

11 
+  4« 
+  55 

+  4^ 

+  2S 

-  30 

-  2 
+  20 

Epoch. 

K, 

1     K 

*.- 

'V 

Total 

correction 

to  A. 

,i883'6„.... 

47 

5'9 

7'0.„„. 
8-i.„,,. 
r3*—' 

1890-5 

1-6 

2*7...... 

3-9..».. 
S*o...*,. 
6-1...... 

7*3 

1  1898-4-. .-*- 

\ 

+  24 

—  7 
-36 
-46 

-33 

—  1 

+  30 
+46 

+  38 
+  12 

—  ii 
-43 
-43 

—  21 

... 

+47 
+  J9 
+  6 
-18 
-39 
-54 
-59 
-54 
--40 
—  20 
+  4 
+*7 
+46 
+57 

-  12 

-  9 

-  5 

+    3 
+  7 
4^  10 

+  H 

+  17 

+  19 
+  20 
+  21 
+»l 
+  20 

•■ 

+»s 

+  7 
-15 
-»9 

;.t 

1    +29 
1     +42 

+     i 

1 

+  40 

+     8 

-  43 
"  91 
^117 

-  III 

-  75 

-  3* 

0 

+     7 

-  8 

-  27 
"  29 

-  7 

-  33 
(-  9i> 

—  26 

+    7 
+   10 

+  34 

+  *4 

+  n 

—  u 

-  37 

0 

+     I 

-H44             / 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  corrections  applied  are 
empirical,  and  that  the  values  of  the  corrected  a's  and  6's  (with 
two  exceptions  indicated  by  brackets)  are  less  than  half  the  semi- 
amplitude  of  the  variations  of  a  and  h  as  found  from  the 
observations. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  asserted  that  there  is  observational  evidence 
for  each  of  the  terms  applied.  For  instance,  a^  with  a  period 
of  273  years  could  not  possibly  be  demonstrated  from  16  years' 
observations.  The  basis  of  all  terms  is  theoretical,  the  degree 
of  confirmation  from  observations  for  any  term  may  be  gauged 
by  comparing  the  calculated  niunbers  with  the  residuals.  In 
particular,  a  reference  to  a^  and  h^  shows  that  the  observations 
indicate  that  a  further  correction 

—  O*-O29C0SC 

is  required  by  the  tables.  I  preferred,  however,  to  leave  un- 
touched the  theoretical  basis  of  the  corrections,  and  I  content 
myself  with  merely  drawing  attention  to  the  term. 

P.  H.  COWELL. 


A  New  Chart  of  Mars. 

It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  publication  of  the  two 
great  classical  charts  of  Mars — the  one  by  Mr.  X.  E.  Green,  the 
other  by  Prof.  Gr.  V.  Schiaparelli.  The  former  summed  all  that 
was  most  certainly  known  of  the  planet  up  to  that  time ;  the 
latter  opened  what  may  fitly  be  called  the  "  canal "  period.  Since 
that  first  chart  by  Schiaparelli  no  opposition  of  Mars  has  gone  by 
without  at  least  one  new  chart  of  the  planet  appearing ;  often 
two  or  more  charts  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  single  season.  And 
all  these  charts  have  been  ahke  in  one  particular,  however  much 
they  may  have  otherwise  differed.  Each  has  shown  a  further 
development  of  the  canal-system  than  its  predecessors  :  the  strange 
spider's  web  which  has  been  apparently  woven  over  the  surface  of 
the  planet  has  become  more  complex ;  it  has  been  enriched  by 
fresh  strands. 

But  now  a  chart  is  presented  to  us  from  which  the  familiar 
reticulation  is  missing ;  we  seem  to  have  returned  to  the  pre- 
Schiaparellian  age,  and  to  be  once  more  in  the  days  of  Kaiser, 
Proctor,  and  Green. 

AVhat  are  we  to  think  of  such  a  chart  ?  Is  it  a  retrogression 
or  an  advance  ?  Is  it  a  less  complete  presentation  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  planet  than  the  geometric  patterns  which  have 
preceded  it,  or  does  it  more  correctly  express  what  has  been 
truly  and  fully  substantiated  ?  Either  way  we  may  take  it  as 
marking  an  epoch  ;  for  it  is  practically  the  first  time  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  that  a  chart  of  Mars  has  appeared  in  which  the 
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Cimal-systeiij  was  not  predominaiit.  Even  should  it  be  condemned 
as  unscientilic,  it  would  still  bave  an  historic  iniportaoce  as 
marking  the  growing  strength  of  a  reaction. 

The  cfmrt  in  question  is  gi%'en  in  Plate  YI1I»  of  tbe  recently 
piibli sited  ''  Fifth  Report  of  the  Section  for  the  Observation  of 
Mars,"  wbich  forms  part  iii.  of  volume  xi,  of  tbe  '  Memoirs  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Association.'  The  Report,  itself,  which  deals 
with  the  opposition  of  1900-1901,  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one 
and  a  credit  at  once  to  tbe  gifted  Director  of  the  Mars  J^eetioOt 
M,  E.  M.  Antoniadi,  and  to  the  Association.  The  thoroughnes!* 
witli  which  the  observations  of  the  co-operating  members  have 
been  collated  and  discussed,  the  evidence  which  every  page  supplies 
of  care,  method,  and  exactness  in  the  observations,  the  tendency  to 
snbstitute  numerical  expression  for  vagne  descriptions,  are  signs 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Association — "  the  associa- 
tion of  Observers  for  mutual  help,  and  their  organisation  in  the 
work  of  Astronomical  observation  ^' — was  not  a  chimera,  but  has 
resulted  in  very  real  progress. 

Although  the  opposition  of  1900-1901  was  not  a  favoni^ble 
one.  Mars  being  io  aphehon  almost  on  tbe  day  of  opposition  and 
more  than  sixty  millions  of  nnles  distant,  the  record  of  observa- 
tions secured  by  the  members  of  the  tSection  was  a  remarkable  one. 
Thus  III  '^  canals  "  wei-e  recorded,  beside  5  in  tbe  dark  regions  ; 
48  ''lakes,^'  or  "oases**  if  LowelFs  designation  be  adopted; 
1 6  white  spots  were  seen  on  the  disc  and  2  bright  projections  on 
the  terminator,  wliilst  1 1  canals  were  observed  as  dcnibie,  A  \ery 
interesting  feature  was  again  noticed,  viz.  the  way  in  which  some 
regions  white  at  sunrise  gradually  lost  their  whiteness  and 
became  more  highly  tinted  as  the  Martian  day  went  by  until  they 
showed  as  red  or  ruddy  in  the  afternoon. 

The  evidences  of  change  over  and  above  snch  as  are  clearly 
seasonal  in  character  were  minute  and  yet  fairly  conclusive. 
The  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  Schiaparelli's  1879  map  was  not 
present,  So,  too,  Aonius  Sinus,  *' almost  the  darkest  area  of 
Mars  in  1879/^  was  also  non-esistent.  Seasonal  change  was 
slio%vn  by  the  dark  polar  band  surrounding  the  uortli  polar  snow 
and  also  by  Mare  Acidalium,  which,  very  dark  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  observations,  faded  towards  the  end  of  the  apparition. 

Plates  !•  and  II*  at  the  end  of  the  Memoir  give  respectively  a 
Mereator's  chart  of  the  planet  between  50''  ^.  lat*  and  60''  N.  lat., 
and  a  chart  of  the  polar  regions  north  of  N.  lat.  40"^*  These 
exhibit  in  collected  form  the  sum  of  the  features  observed  b)^  the 
Section  throughout  the  opposition.  They  are  followed  by  three 
plates  of  drawings  and  then  a  couple  of  plates,  of  which  YI.  gives 
a  MercatorVs  chart  from  70"^  S.  lat,  to  70"  N,  lat.,  and  YIl.  two 
polar  charts  for  the  regions  included  within  20^  of  either  pole. 
These  Plates  VI,  and  YIT.  give  a  view  of  all  the  anthentieated 
features  observed  on  the  planet  during  the  entire  quarter  of  a 
century  of  the  *^  canal  "  period. 
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Plate  VIII.,  the  chart  to  which  especial  attention  was  called  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  corresponds  in  projection  and  scale 
exactly  to  Plate  VI.,  but,  as  noticed  above,  the  canal-system  finds 
no  place  in  it ;  it  stands  out  as  the  first  chart  of  Mars  since  1878 
in  which  the  canal  element  has  not  been  prominent. 

The  purpose  of  a  chart  like  that  in  Plate  VI.  is  obvious.  It 
serves  as  a  reference  map.  It  is  a  guide  to  details  which  require 
verification  or  more  particular  examination,  and  it  serves  to  show 
whether  a  feature,  supposed  at  first  to  be  new,  has  been  already 
registered  or  not.  But  where  is  the  justification  for  a  chart  like 
that  in  Plate  VIII.,  which  omits  so  many  details  that  have  been 
observed  again  and  again  ? 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  an  indication  of  the  curious 
position  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  with  regard  to  the  canals 
of  Mars.  After  having  for  so  long  a  time  obtained  currency  as 
actual  features  of  the  surface  of  the  planet,  their  objective  reality 
has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  dubious.  "  Several 
circumstances,"  writes  M.  Antoniadi,  "  conspire  to  cast  a  shade  on 
the  objectivity  of  the  '  canals.'  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the 
significant  observation  of  subjective  '  canals '  on  other  planets ; 
then  Mr.  Maunder's  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Lane's  valuable  experiments, 
which  show  the  '  canaliform  illusion '  to  be  a  physiological 
phenomenon  of  at  least  some  eyes  ;  and,  lastly,  the  fact  that  one- 
half  of  the  *  canals '  seen  by  careful  observers  are  the  boundaries 
of  faint  half-tones.  Under  the  conventional  name  of  '  canal,'  we 
find,  however,  markings  of  unquestionable  reality.  Such  are  the 
Cerberiis,  the  Sty  a:,  the  Casius,  Cer  amicus,  Nilokeras,  &c.,  although 
it  is  fair  to  add  that  the  broad  and  irregular  structure  of  these 
spots  has  generally  nothing  '  canaliform '  in  its  appearance." 

It  is  clear,  when  matters  had  come  to  this  condition,  that  whilst 
some  canals  or  quasi-canals  were  considered  quite  genuine,  the 
great  majority  seemed  probably  illusions,  that  it  was  high  time  to 
call  a  halt,  and  try  to  draw  some  distinction  between  the  fictitious 
and  the  real.  Even  if  it  was  but  a  mere  possibility  that  the  canals 
in  general  were  subjective,  it  would  be  a  necessary  task  to  seek  to 
discriminate  between  the  two  classes.  If  M.  Antoniadi  had  not 
undertaken  the  task  now  someone  else  would  have  had  to  under- 
take it  very  soon,  or  a  stop  would  have  been  put  to  any  real 
progress  in  our  knowledge  of  Mars. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  always  were  some  highly 
suspicious  circumstances  about  the  canals.  Their  straightness,  so 
unlike  what  must  be  the  appearance  of  actual  lines  on  a  rotating 
globe ;  their  symmetrical  arrangement ;  their  being  detected  when 
Mars  was  exceedingly  distant  as  readily  or  more  readily  than 
when  he  was  near ;  their  recognition  when  the  chief  markings  of 
the  planet  were  not  well  seen,  or  at  least  not  well  represented  ; 
these  and  other  similar  characteristics  told  heavily  against  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  and  reputation  of  the 
astronomers  who*  saw  them,  the  frequency  and  distinctness  with 
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wbicb  tln^y  \ieru  seen,  built  up  an  amount  of  su]3port  which 
seemed  in-efragible.  II"  it  could  be  shown  that  this  concurrence 
of  t<?8tin]ony  to  their  exi&tence  might  arise  in  some  other  way,  then 
the  objections  to  the  canals  \^'ou]d  as-isert  their  full  force  and  there 
would  be  nothing  substantial  to  set  agrunyt  them. 

And  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  apparent  canals, 
indistinguishable  in  aspect  from  real  canals,  can  arise  in  many 
ways.  The  most  striking  case  was  that  of  Venus,  where 
Mr*  Lowell  had  seen  canals,  w  hicli  were  to  him  as  distinct  as  the 
markings  on  the  Moon.  Yet  M.  Antoidadi  showed  these  canals 
to  be  pure  illusions,  for  if  they  had  been  real  they  \v'ould  have 
prored  that  A^enun  always  turns  the  same  face  to  the  Earth,  an 
impossible  conception  :  and  a  little  later  Mr.  Lowell  admitted  that 
he  had  been  deeeived.  Mr.  B.  W\  Lane  instituted  experiments 
showing  that  the  mere  outlines  of  the  '*seas^'on  Mars  were 
sufficient  to  cause  an  impression  of  canals.  The  experiments 
made  by  Mr,  J.  E.  Eyans  and  myself  at  tlse  Eojal  Hospital  l^chool, 
Greenwich,  showed  that  the  canals  could  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  as  the  integration  of  yarioos  minute  markings,  too  small  to  be 
separately  deiined,  or  as  the  subjective  linking  together  of  pair« 
of  aniall  markings,  or  again  as  the  edges  of  half-tone  regions.  In 
any  of  these  ways  the  impression  as  of  a  canal  could  be  produced — 
an  impression  as  distinct,  pronounced,  and  well-defined  as  any 
canal  was  ever  observed  to  be.  At  best,  therefore*  the  canals  in 
general  must  be  considered  as  not  haying  proved  their  title  to 
recognition  ;  and  hence  such  a  chart  as  that  m  Plate  'VTIL  is 
essential,  that  we  may  l>e  able  to  see  the  difference  between 
what  has  been  fully  substantiated,  and  what  at  best  is  but 
problematical. 

We  need  not  for  one  moment  make  the  assumption  that  the 
various  observers  of  canals  have  not  actually  seen  what  they  have 
represented,  or  that  they  have  badly  represented  what  they  have 
seen.  The  question  is  one  simply  of  the  limitations  of  our  sight 
Under  certain  conditions  the  impression  as  of  lines  is  given  to  us 
by  objects  not  linear — an  impression  in  no  way  differing,  so  far  as 
we  yet  have  ascertained,  from  that  which  actual  lines  would  have 
produced.  So  that  whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  have  uot  the 
smallest  right  to  impugn  the  trutlifidness  or  the  aldll  of  those  who 
have  discerned  and  drawn  canals,  on  the  other  the  seeming 
distinctness  of  a  canal  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  the  actual 
presence  of  an  even  continuous  straight  Kne  on  the  surface  of 
Mars. 

Nor  will  the  entire  abolitian  of  the  canal -system  as  such  efface 
the  debt  which  we  owe  to  Schiaparelli  for  having  brought  it  into 
notice.  For  the  time  it  has  been  the  nearest  approach  which  we 
could  make  to  a  true  perception  of  the  surfacing  of  the  planet,  and 
if  it  has  brought  into  prominence  scarcely  suspected  sources  of 
error,  we  are  now-  the  gainers  hy  having  had  these  dangers  fully 
exposed. 

Turning  back  to  the  events  of  1877  and  1879^  we  can  see  now 
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that  our  great  English  delineator  of  Mars  wai  apt  to  err  a  little 
through  excess  of  cautiou,  Tliere  are  sevoral  significant  indica- 
tions that  he  had  seen  some  at  least  of  the  caimb,  but  attributing 
them  to  atmospheric  currents  on  Mars,  or  other  purely  transient 
causes^  he  made  no  sufficient  record  of  them.  In  Knowledge  for 
April  1902,  M.  Antoniadi  gives  a  very  interesting  description  of 
the  way  in  which  the  drawing  was  built  up  which  forms  the  plate 
illustrating  his  paper.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Green,  from  the  express 
principles  upon  which  he  worked  *,  would  not  have  recorded  in  his 
final  drawing  the  canals  which  M.  Antoniadi  did.  If  our  sole  wish 
was  to  have  pictures  which  should  represent  only  what  are 
definitely  ascertained  to  be  permanent  features  of  the  planet, 
Mr.  Green's  principle  would  be  admirable.  But  any  feature  of 
Mars,  however  transient,  is  of  interest  to  us,  and  it  is  clear  that  if 
every  one  had  worked  with  the  same  extreme  caution,  we  should 
indeed  have  steered  clear  of  some  illusions,  but  our  gathering  in 
of  new  facts  would  have  been  painfully  slow. 

But  when  we  come,  not  to  drawings  of  the  actual  aspect  of  the 
planet  at  particular  moments,  but  to  maps  intended  to  represent 
its  actual  surface-markings,  its  topography,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Green's  cautious  rule  is  the  one  by  which  we  ought  to  be 
guided,  and  that  his  prophecy  t,  that  "  if  all  the  dark  lines  which 
have  been  seen  by  observers  were  filled  in  on  a  single  map  the 
greatest  confusion  would  ensue,"  has  gone  near  to  be  fulfilled.  It 
may  be  necessary,  for  working  purposes,  to  make  charts  after  each 
opposition,  in  order  to  summarize  all  the  observations  during  its 
course,  but  the  essentially  temporary  character  of  such  charts  should 
be  fully  recognized.  From  this  point  of  view  we  may  regard  the 
map  which  M.  Antoniadi  has  now  given  us  as  the  first  attempt 
to  represent  the  actual  position  of  our  assured  knowledge  of  the 
planet's  surface  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Green's  chart  of  1877. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Green's  chart.  The 
admirable  micrometric  measures  of  Schiaparelli  and  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  the  work  of  twenty-five  years  of  many  observers 
have  enabled  M.  Antoniadi  to  correct  some  errors  in  position 
noticeable  in  Mr.  Green's  chart.  Then,  too,  a  few  markings  which 
have  been  classed  with  the  canals,  but  which  have  a  sufficient 
definiteness  and  individuality  of  appearance,  have  been  retained  ; 
and  not  a  few  isolated  spots,  some  bright,  some  dark,  have  been 
inserted.  More  important  still,  the  "  lands "  of  permanent 
1)rightnes8  have  been  distinguished  from  those  which  sometimes 
become  somewhat  dusky  ;  and  the  "seas"  of  permanent  darkness 
from  those  which  vary  in  intensity  ;  whilst  the  curious  instances, 
of  which  there  are  several,  where  the  coast-line  fluctuates  between 
definite  limits,  as  if  Mars  were  subject  to  a  vast  tide  of  long 
duration,  have  also  been  indicated. 

Such  a  chart  was  sorely  needed,  and  M.  Antoniadi  has  done  a 
pubUc  service  in  supplying  it.     Its  details  will  no  doubt  be  subjected 

*  The  Observatory f  vol.  v.  pp.  i  JS?  136. 
t  MontMy  Notices  B.A,S.  vol.  xl.  p.  332. 
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to  a  seardiing  critieiam  by  our  most  experienced  areogjravhers,  and 
notliiiip:  will  probably  be  more  acceptable  to  its  author  tban  that  it 
slionld  be  so  criticised.  But  whatever  correction  may  pos^sibly  h 
found  necessary  in  it^  its  very  appearance  is  a  step  forward. 

Por  the  *^  spider's  web  "  as  an  actual  objective  feature  of  the 
surface  of  Mars  has  gone,  it  has  no  longer  any  claim  to  recognition 
as  a  Si/stem,  Some  of  its  members  will  remain  as  permanent 
features  of  the  map  of  I^Iars,  though  these  are  already  showing  signs 
of  resolution  into  forms  no  lonsjer  uniform  and  rectilinear,  as  Gale, 
Millochau,  Moleswoi-th,  Dennins;,  Stanley  Williams,  and  others 
have  already  pointed  out.  Others  will  probably  survive  only  as 
the  boundaries  Ijetween  districts  of  different  tone  ;  and  others  may 
eventually  dissolve  into  components  otterly  unlike  canals,  or  viinish 
altogether  as  mere  physiological  effects.  But  the  great  network 
as  an  entirety,  with  all  its  artificial  regularity,  has  been  discredited, 
and  with  it  has  gone  the  evidence,  which  once  seemed  so  plausible, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars.  E.  Walter  Mau^^dee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of '  The  OhMrvatOi-y.^ 

Enfield's  Astronomy. 
Gentlemeiv',— 

In  the  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Todd  on  the  occasion  of 
breaking  ground  for  the  new  observatory  at  Amherst  College  on 
the  and  of  May  last,  he  informs  us  that  the  earliest  text-book 
used  for  teaching  astronomy  in  the  College  was  that  of  Dr.  WilHam 
Enfield,  until  it  was  superseded  by  Sir  J.  Herschel's  treatise  in 
Lardner'fi  '  Cabinet  Cyclopseflia*'  Prof.  Todd  describes  Enfield's  as 
a  wortliy  work,  and  I  think  for  its  time  it  is  fully  entitled  to  that 
commendation.  The  astronomy  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  work, 
which  is  called  *  Institutes  of  Xatural  Philosophy,  Theoretical 
and  Experimental.'  It  first  appeared  in  1785,  and  a  copy  of  this 
edition  (the  only  one  produced  by  the  author)  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  having  originally  belonged  to 
the  Mathematical  Society  by  gift.  A  second  edition  *  appeared  in 
1799  (after  the  author's  deiith),  and  a  third,  published  at  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  in  180Z,  was  edited  by  Samuel  Webber,  lloHis  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College,  and 
differs  from  the  preceding  only  by  the  addition  of  an  Appendix 
containing  a  set  of  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables,  with  explanation, 
selected  from  Ewing's  *  Practical  Astronomy.'  Copies  of  both 
these  editions  are  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  but  not  of  the 
original  edition  of  1785* 

*  The  editor  prefixea  an  AdTertiaement  and  eaya  that  his  augmentations 
coimprise  about  one-third  of  the  whole  work,  but  he  does  not  give  hii  umne. 
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Prof.  Todd  comments  on  the  attribution  of  habitability  to  the 
Sun  ;  but  this  theory  was  added  by  the  anonymous  editor  at  the 
end  of  the  second  edition,  being  avowedly  taken  from  Sir  W. 
HerscheFs  paper  read  to  the  Eoyal  Society  on  the  i8th  of 
December,  1794,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1795.  What  struck  me  as  worth  notice  was  that  in  the  first 
edition  he  enumerates  three  periodical  comets,  viz. :  Halley's,  that 
of  1661  (presumed  to  be  identical  with  Apian's  of  1532),  and  the 
great  comet  of  1680.  In  the  second  edition  the  second  of  these  is 
withdrawn  on  account  of  its  non-appearance  in  1789;  on  which 
I  commented  in  my  letter  "  Prediction  and  No n- Prediction,"  in  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Observato}y,  p.  420.  And  he  uses  more 
doubtful  language  respecting  that  of  1680.  Historical  readers 
will  remember  that  the  only  astronomical  disquisition  in  Gibbon's 
famous  '  Decline  and  Fall '  is  on  this  comet,  dproposoi  its  supposed 
return  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Gibbon  finishes  his  remarks 
with  the  sentence:  "  At  the  eighth  period,  in  the  year  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  their  calculations  may  perhaps  be 
verified  by  the  astronomers  of  some  future  capital  in  the  Siberian 
or  American  wilderness."  What  would  Gibbon  have  thought  if 
he  had  been  told  that  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
two  such  magnificent  observatories  as  the  Lick  and  Terkes  would 
be  in  active  operation  in  North  America,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
multitude  of  other  powerful  telescopes  dotted  over  the  United 
States !  Gibbon  took  his  astronomy  from  d*Alembert  in  the 
'Encyclopedie.'  But  no  one  now  supposes  that  the  comet  of 
1680  had  appeared  before  within  historic  times,  not  to  mention 
that  of  the  mythical  Ogyges ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Prof.  Bury, 
in  his  new  edition  of  Gibbon,  points  out  that  the  idea  of  its 
previous  appearances  was  only  a  conjecture  of  Halley. 

Enfield,  like  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
'  Natural  Philosophy,'  was  a  Nonconformist  minister.  He  died 
at  Norwich  in  1797,  at  the  age  of  56,  and  some  of  his  sermons 
were  published  after  his  death,  with  a  memoir  by  Aikin  and  a 
silhouette  profile.  Yours  faithfully, 

Blackheath,  1903,  July  2.  W.  T.  Lyutht. 

Comets  and  their  Tails, 

Gentlemen, — 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  careful  criticism  given  to  my 
book  on  '  Comets  and  their  Tails,  &c.'  in  your  April  number.  Will 
you  kindly  insert  the  following  remarks  in  your  next  issue  ? 

While  admitting  that  Cardan,  Tycho  Brahe,  Galileo,  and  many 
others  adopted  at  one  time  a  light  theory  to  account  for  comets' 
tails,  I  believe  they  overlooked  the  refractive  or  lens-like  action  of 
the  gaseous  envelope  of  a  comet's  head,  atid  so  failed  to  convince 
themselves  and  others  that  light  might  be  seriously  considered  as 
the  cause  of  these  phenomena. 

I  claim  originality  for  this  idea,  and  trust  that  my  arguments,  if 
VOL.  XXVI.  2y 
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not.  as  concluisive  with  regard  to  the  iiils  of  comets  as  to  tbe 
Gegenscheiii,  will  yet  be  seriouRjy  considered  as  rendering  a  light 
theory  tenable. 

Tbe  great  difficulties  which  curved  tads  presented  to  such  a 
theory  ware  most  serious  stumbling-blocks  in  ray  way,  but  after 
much  careful  thouglit  it  occun-ed  to  me  that  a  jueteoric  system 
travelhng  with  ttie  comet  might  account  not  only  lor  the  curved 
appearance  of  the  tail,  but  for  an  increased  reflection  of  Jight 
caused  by  the  refractive  influences  of  the  gases  surrounding  the 
comet's  bead  :  such  a  system  would  have  its  membern  more  closely 
grouped,  and  would  thus  augment  tire  average  quantities  of 
meteorites  in  that  portion  of  interplanetary  space,  I  most  cam- 
fully  considered  the  different  phases  of  the  curved  tail  of  Donati^s 
Comet,  and  found  that  if  a  meteoric  system  travelled  witli  thnt 
comet  it  would  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  curved  portion 
of  the  tailj  which  was  situated  exactly  wliere  such  a  meteoric  system 
would  produce  the  curvature,  and  it  was  uudouht'edly  much 
brighter  than  the  long  straight  rays  jDrojccted  beyond  it, 

1  am.  Gentlemen, 

Abbey  Etrnd,  N,W.»  Yours  trul  J, 

1903,  April  so.  F.  U/SilAW, 


4 

ext    I 
the    I 


Bfif/ht  Lunar  Eclipses, 

Observations  of  the  eclipse  of  the  Moon  on  October  6  next 
will  ho  looked  for  with  interest,  as  the  darkened  features  of 
lunar  surface  on  October  4,  1884,  were  repeated  in  the  next 
eclipse  as  viewed  from  Tasmania.  A  similar  state  of  things  may 
be  expected  on  the  coming  occasion. 

As  the  presence  of  volcanic  tlm^t  in  tlie  atmosphe]*e  seems  the 
explanation  of  black  eclipses  of  the  Moon,  enquiry  naturally  arises 
as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  unusually  bright  ones.  The  best 
authenticated  instances  of  this  are  in  April  1623,  December  1703, 
and  19  March,  1848. 

As  to  that  of  1848,  the  most  commonly  quoted  account  is  that 
given  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Bruges,  to  whom  the  British  Consul  at 
(xhcjit  wrote  for  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  M  oon. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  Mr.  Foster  adds  "'  there  was  a  bright 
aurora  in  the  north/*  The  best  account  seems  to  be  ^iven  by 
Mr.  AValkey,  who  observed  at  Clyst-S.  J^urence  (Devon),  A 
portion  of  his  description  in  the  '  Monthly  Notices  R.  Ast>  Soc/ 
may  as  well  be  quoted.  He  says  that  at  8,40  *'  and  for  the  apace 
of  the  next  hour,  instead  of  an  eclipse  or  the  umbra  of  the  Earth 
heing  the  cause  of  the  total  obscurity  of  the  Moon,  the  w  hole  of 
that  body  became  very  quickly  and  most  beautifully  illuminated, 
and  assumed  the  appearance  of  glowing  heat  of  tire  frojn  the 
furnace,  nither  tinged  with  a  deep  red. .  .  .the  whole  disc  of  the 
jMoou  being  as  jjerfect  with  light  as  if  there  had  bet^n  no  eclipse 
wdmtever-  . , .  1  was  informed  by  one  or  two  individualn  that  they 
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had  seen  between  8.40  and  9.40  a  very  luminous  appearance  of  the 
aurora  borealis ....  Many  more  than  threescore  years  have  passed 
with  myself,  and  during  that  period  I  have  several  times  beheld  an 
eclipse  of  the  Moon,  but  never  before  did  my  eyes  behold  the 
Moon  positively  giving  good  light  from  its  disc  during  a  total 
eclipse."  A  letter  from  Eev.  C.  Mayne  (Killaloe),  in  '  Monthly 
Notices  '  for  May,  says  :  "  I  am  told  that  aurora  was  visible  the 
same  night." 

As  to  the  total  eclipse  of  1703,  while  the  usually  quoted 
description  of  the  eclipse  as  seen  from  Avignon  implies  unusual 
brightness,  different  conditions  prevailed  at  Montpellier.  It 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  there  was  no  aurora,  as  in  a  '  General 
Chronological  History  of  Air,  Seasons,  Meteors,  &c.,'  London, 
1749,  under  the  head  of  the  year  17 17  we  have  the  following 
remark  : — "  This  spring  the  Aurora  which  had  now  continued  1 7 
or  18  years  came  to  its  height";  and  this  includes  1703. 

The  eclipse  of  1623,  April  15,  was  one  of  io|  digits  (not  total). 
It  was  observed  by  Gassendi.  G.  Wendelinus,  in  his  work 
'  Eclipses  Lunares,'  says  that  the  Moon  "  sometimes  so  far  retains 
the  light  received  from  the  Sun  that  you  would  doubt  whether 
any  part  of  it  were  eclipsed."  He  cites  the  case  of  April  15, 
1623.  In  the  '  Chronological  History  '  aforesaid  the  year  1623  is 
mentioned  among  those  in  which  the  heavens  were  "  on  fiery  flames." 

While  volcanic  eruptions  may  be  connected  with  the  dark  type 
of  lunar  eclipse,  it  would  seem  that  aurora  was  present  when 
there  was  unusual  effulgence  on  the  Moon's  eclipsed  surface. 

The  next  time  a  bright  type  of  eclipse  is  just  possible  will  be  on 
the  morning  of  February  9,  1906,  the  Moon  setting  half  an  hour 
after  it  is  totally  eclipsed  at  Greenwich ;  but  more  would  be  seen 
in  the  western  parts  of  Great  Britain.  At  this  time  the  slowly 
returning  sun-spots,  and  coincidently  auroral  displays,  cannot  be 
far  from  a  maximum.  Tours  faithfully, 

Melplash  Vicarage,  Bridport,  S.  J.  JoHNSON. 

1903,  Aug.  II. 

P.S. — The  total  lunar  eclipse  of  27  December,  1898,  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  somewhat  bright  character,  far  more  so  than  usual, 
according  to  the  remarks  of  some  observers.  The  Moon  did  not 
come  out  of  the  clouds  here  until  long  past  the  total  phase,  but  in 
the  north  of  England  the  phenomenon  seems  to  have  been  well 
observed.  A  coloured  drawing  of  the  Moon  during  totahty,  sent 
to  me  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  shows  a  bright  scarlet  hue ;  and 
3et  it  be  noted  that  in  the  '  Publications  of  West  Hendon  House 
Observatory,  Sunderland,'  Mr.  Backhouse  puts  down  this  27th  of 
December  as  one  of  the  four  nights  in  that  year  when  there  was 
an  aurora,  but  marks  it  very  faint.  This  might  be  somewhat 
enfeebled  from  the  glare  o£  distant  lights  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Bev.  A.  Killip  remarks  (vol.  ix.  no.  4)  *  Journal  B.  A.  A. '  1898-99  : 
"11.30,  whole  Moon  very  distinct  in  every  part."  Col.  Mark- 
wick  :  "  The  eclipse  was  a  very  bright  one." 

2f2 
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A  possible  Ftrioflic  Variation  of  the  Earth's  Rotation, 

Gentlemen, —  

Has  it  i^Vi^r  been  suggested  that  besides  the  very  slow 
secular  ratarclation  of  the  Karth'a  rotation,  due  to  tidal  friction, 
there  may  bo  certain  periodic  retardations  and  accelerations? 
The  question  arises  because  the  behaviour  of  my  horizontal  pen- 
dtdum  .^eeins  more  in  accordance  with  Ehlert^s  view  that  the 
Earth^8  mean  shape  h  considerably  distorted  by  the  heat  of  the 
Sun  than  with  other  sug^osted  moving  influences,  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  Ehlert  s  papers,  and  only  fonnd  the  reference  to  them 
in  Milne'a  '  Seismology/  after  notidng  with  iome  surprise  the 
magnitude  of  the  diurnal  oscillation  of  the  penduliim  and  its 
possible  cause.  The  main  facts  of  this  distortion  would  seem 
to  be : — 

(i)  An  expansion  under  the  heat  of  the  Sun  of  the  Earth's 
cnist,  greatest  about  two  hours  eastward  of  the  sub-solar  point, 
and  a  con  sequent  displacement  of  the  Ejtrth's  centre  of  gravity 
from  tlie  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  civil  hour  xit, 

{2)  A  contraction  of  the  Earth's  crust  by  the  nocturnal  cooling, 
most  marked  just  before  sunrise,  displacing  the  centre  of  gravdty 
towards  perhaps  the  hour  xvii*  Thus  the  departure  from  the 
mean  shape  at  mean  temperature  would  seem  to  create  a  new 
centre  of  gravity^  rotating  in  a  small  circle  round  the  point  it 
would  occupy  if  the  8uu  w^cre  a  cold  body ;  and  measured  from 
which  new  centre  of  gravity  three  protuberances  would  appear  in 
the  surface  :  the  most  important  near  xiv.,  the  second  say  about  i.» 
and  a  third  about  ix. 

It  seems  that  the  Moon  as  it  makes  its  monthly  circuit 
should  act  upon  these  protuberances  with  some  disturbing  effect 
upon  the  Earth's  rotation.  To  test  whether  it  is  sufliciently 
great  to  be  detected,  I  have  examined  the  whole  of  the  Greenwich 
observations  of  the  Sun's  R.A.  from  1848  to  1894,  47  years  (from 
all  the  volumes  hi  my  possession) :  tabulating  the  errors  of  the 
Nautiml  Ahnanae  at  each  date  of  the  New  Moon,  together  with 
six  days  before  and  six  after;  also  at  each  date  of  Full  Moon, 
together  with  six  days  before  and  six  after  ;  filling  up  the  two  gaps 
between  by  the  errors  for  the  dates  of  first  and  last  quarters.  Of 
course,  this  shows  the  month  slightly  short,  but  it  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry-  There  are  some  objections  to  the  Sun  as 
cmn pared  with  the  stars  for  obseryation  purposes  no  doubt ;  but 
they  an?  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  transit.- 
circle  occupies  at  the  time  of  observation  an  invariable  position 
with  respect  to  the  distorted  crust,  I  have  set  out  the  results  in  a 
Table  "*  f  o  r  tl  \  e  se  par  at  e  peri  ods  t  8  48-  1S62,  1863-187  7,  1S78- 
1894,  and  for  tlie  whole  together,  both  direct  from  observation 

•  [We  regret  that  wi?  Imvo  not  spiiee  for  Mr,  Sulton'fl  Table,  but  the  gist  of 
it  ii  given  in  the  iieit  paragraph.— Bus.] 
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and  smoothed  in  threes  by  Bloxam's  process.  The  separate  periods 
are  given  as  a  reminder  that  the  error  of  the  Tables  has  changed 
during  the  interval  from  minws  to  ^lits. 

There  are  5416  observations  dealt  with.  The  final  mean  errors, 
counting  from  the  last  quarter  round  by  New  Moon,  are 
—•0203  sec.  in  the  first  quadrant,  —'0293  sec.  in  the  second 
quadrant,  —•0175  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  third,  and  —'0225  sec.  in  the  fourth. 
Maxima  of  distortion  are  indicated  at  about  11.,  ix.,  and  xiv. ; 
and  minima  at  a  little  before  vi.,  xi.,  and  xx. ;  with  consequent 
maximum  retardations  midway  between  the  last  quarter  and  New 
Moon,  the  second  day  after  New  Moon,  and  the  second  day  after 
full. 

It  is  in  favour  of  these  turning-points  that  they  occur  at 
epochs  somewhere  near  where  they  might  be  expected.  It  is 
against  them  (in  company,  however,  with  many  other  very  small 
astronomical  quantities,  such,  for  example,  as  apply  to  the  varia- 
tion of  latitude  and  steUar  parallax)  that  they  have  to  be 
determined  from  observations  in  which  the  limits  of  error  are 
greater  than  the  quantities  sought.  The  regular  sequence  of 
quantities  in  the  final  column  is  certainly  very  remarkable. 

Kimberley,  S.  Africa,  J.  E.  SUTTON. 

1903,  May  1 6th. 

August  Meteors. 

GBNTLEMElf, — 

Bad  weather  and  moonlight  appear  to  have  effectually 
prevented  any  very  numerous  or  successful  observations  of  the 
August  meteors  this  year.  August  10  was  clear,  however,  and 
Perseids  shot  every  now  and  then  from  the  usual  centre,  but  the 
night  of  August  12  furnished  the  best  opportunity.  The  shower 
was  very  active  between  10^  and  12'*  p.m.,  though  the  gibbous 
Moon  was  shining  brightly.  I  did  not  watch  the  display  very 
<jlosely,  being  occupied  in  planetary  observations,  but  about  20 
Perseids  were  noticed  before  midnight  from  a  radiant  at  46°  -1-58°. 
A  2nd-mag.  meteor  seen  at  ii*"  44"*  marked  this  point  very 
accurately,  being  close  to  it,  and  passing  slowly  from  46°  4-61°  to 
46°  -1-62°,  where  it  projected  a  streak  for  5  seconds. 

Of  the  meteors  not  conformable  with  a  radiant  in  Perseus  the 
moat  prominent,  almost  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  appeared  at  10''  55**, 
nearly  crossing  my  zenith  and  passing  some  2°  N.  of  a  Cygni  and 
5°  N.  of  a  Lyrae,  the  recorded  path  being  from  327°  -|-45°  to 
264"^  +39°«  It  occupied  about  2  seconds  in  its  long  flight  of  46°, 
and  the  latter,  in  combination  with  its  direction,  indicated  a 
radiant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  horizon  near  the  extreme 
S.W.  border  of  Aries.  On  August  19  a  letter  from  the  Eev.  S.  J. 
Johnson,  of  Bridport,  Dorset,  informed  me  that,  though  cloudy 
weather  had  much  interfered  with  his  observations  of  the  Perseids, 
he  had  seen  a  few  fine  meteors  on  August  12,  and  that  the 
brightest  came  at  10^  SSg*"*  shooting  across  y  Ursse  Minoris,  as  it 
traversed  a  path  from  315°  +85°  to  222°  -1-62°.     This  object  is 
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obvioiii^ly  identical  \\\\h  tlml  recorded  at  Bristol,  and  1  ha\ti  Qom- 
puted  the  loUowijig  real  path  : — 

lleigbt  at  begin niog   . .     67  miles  ovur  a  puint  near  Bath. 
Height  at  ending    ....      65  miles  over  Bristol  Channel,  about 

10  miles  N.N.AY.  horn  Miuehead. 

Path     50  iiiilet^. 

Yeloeity . .  , .      32  miles  per  second, 

Eadiant 3 2^  +4'%  3''  jS'.E.  of  a  Piscium. 

The  path  of  50  miles  is  derived  from  a  mean  of  thti  two 
observations.  The  luminoiis  course  as  seen  at  Bristol  extended 
over  about  64  miles,  and  it  is  Irom  these  figures  that  the  velocity 
has  been  deduced. 

There  is  a  well-defined  shower  from  the  region  of  tliis  radiant  in 
September  and  October,  aod  Schmidt  found  a  centre  at  29  +8*^ 
as  early  as  July.  Yours  faithfully, 

BiBhopBton,  Erktol,  W.  F.  Denkm^G. 

1903,  Aug.  20. 


PUBLICATIONS, 

Mesbub.  Gon  &  Co.  have  sent  us  a  neat  little  book  called 
'Triumjdia  of  Science**,  evidently  intended  for  the  perusal  of 
young  per.sons,  as  it  forms  one  of  the  "-Youth's  Companion  Series," 
The  bofdv  of  154  pyges  contains  tbirteen  articles  under  titles  such 
as  "■*  Submarine  Boats,"  **  Harnessing  ^Niagara,'^  <S;c,,  and  among 
theai  are  two  on  astronomical  subjects,  viz.,  "A  Modern  Observa- 
tory,'^  in  wbicli  Prof.  E.  S.  liolden  describes,  in  simple  language, 
iustnmients  and  methods,  w^itli  special  reference  to  the  institution 
on  Mount  Hamilton  ;  imd  another,  written  by  Prof.  C  A.  Young, 
bavin  PS  for  it.^  title  *^  Jistronomical  Photogra])hy.*'  We  have  read 
both  these  articles  w^th  much  interest,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
otliers,  and  can  recommend  this  book  as  an  inexpensive  present  to 
a  small  hoy. 

Tile  Cloud  Woklu  t*^ — Bo  much  has  been  already  done  in 
cloud  study  by  Abereromby,  Clement  Ley,  Hildebrandsson,  and 
others,  that  it  would  almost  appear  that  little  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  fifld  of  research.  Mr.  Barber,  although  not  striking 
out  any  new  lines  of  investigation  (indeed  he  appe-ars  to  have 
mainly  followed  the  liues  laid  down  by  Clement  Ley),  has  produced  a 
work  which  may  well  serve  as  a  suggestive  introduction  to  this 
iutereatiog  and  fascinating  study.  This  he  states  is  the  outcome 
of  **  about  forty  years*  observation  ";  and  if  so,  it  appears  remarkable 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  come  to  moi-e  definite  conclusions 

*  ICclited  bj  M,  A.  L,  Lame.  Giiin  k  Co.,  9  St.  Martia's  Streetj  London. 
Price  iJ^,  M. 

t  *  The  Oloud  World  ;  its  I^Mture&  imd  Significance.*  By  Samu&l  Barber. 
London  :  Elliot  Stockj  Paternoster  Eow,  E.G.     1903. 
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with  regard  to  the  rate  of  motion  and  heights  of  the  clouds.  But 
as  his  stand-point  appears  to  have  been  rather  that  of  the  artist 
combined  with  the  poet  than  that  of  the  meteorologist,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  has  adopted  some  crude  and  erroneous 
notions.  The  soundest  part  of  the  book  is  the  glossary  of  cloud 
forms,  in  which  he  has  followed  Clement  Ley.  The  book  is  very 
well  printed  and  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  many  excellent 
plates.  The  redundant  letter  '*  p  "  in  the  word  Kaemtz  should  be 
omitted. 


NOTES. 

Comet  Notes. — Borelly's  Comet  was  still  conspicuous  early  in 
August,  and  its  retinue  of  tails  "manifested  considerable  activity. 
It  is  now  too  near  the  8un  for  observation,  but  may  be  visible  to 
southern  observers  at  the  end  of  September.  The  following 
ephemeris  (for  Berlin  midnight)  is  by  Knapp  and  Dziewulski : — 


E.A. 

S.  Dec. 

R.A. 

S.  Dec. 

h  m   8 

0  t 

h  ra   s 

0 

Sept.  21.. 

..10   7   4 

10  44 

Oct.  3.. 

.  10  17  56 

24  3^ 

25.. 

.  .  10  10  26 

15  2^^ 

7.. 

.  10  21  54 

28  43 

29.. 

.  .  10  14   5 

20  8 

II. . 

.  10  25  56 

32  44 

Brightness,  on  Oct.  11,  0*4  of  that  at  discovery. 

Brooks'  periodic  comet  of  1889  and  1896  was  detected  on  its 
return  by  Mr.  Aitken  at  the  Lick  Observatory  on  August  18. 

The  correction  required  to  the  ephemeris  in  Ast,  Nacli.  3868  is 
small,  being  4-22'-58  in  E.A.,  +1'  4i"-2  in  Dec.  The  comet  is 
too  far  south  for  convenient  observation  in  this  country. 

The  followdng  is  a  continuation  of  the  ephemeris  (for  Berlin 
midnight).    The  above  corrections  have  not  been  applied  : — 


R.A. 

S.  Dec. 

R.A. 

S.Dec. 

h  ra   8 

0   / 

h  m   s 

0   i 

Sept.  3.. 

.  20  52  40 

26  45 

Oct.  5.. 

.  20  55  ^^ 

23  46 

II . . 

. .  20  50  6 

26  16 

I3-- 

.21   I  39 

22  39 

19.. 

.  20  49  40 

25  35 

21 . . 

•  21   9  35 

21  25 

27.. 

.  20  51  30 

24  45 

29.. 

. .  21  19  8 
A.  C. 

20  3 
D.  C. 

Minor  Planet  Notes.  —  The  following  minor  planets  have 
received  permanent  numbers  : — JQ-  488,  JO  489,  JP  490,  JQ 
(named  Carina)  491,  JE.  492,  JS  493,  JV  494,  KGr  495,  KH  496, 
KJ  497,  KU  498,  KX  499,  LA  500,  LB  501,  LC  502,  LP  503, 
LK  504,  LL  505,  LN  506. 

JG-  had  previously  been  omitted  from  the  numeration,  but 
additional  photographs  have  since  come  to  light  permitting  its 
mclusion  ;  498,  503  are  identical  with  1900  PP,  1899  EM 
respectively. 
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n\  JW,  JX,  JV,  .IZ,  KA,  KB,  Kt\  KK,  KL.  KM.  KN,  KO, 
KP,  Ki^»,  KK,  KS,  K1\  KV,  KW,KY,  KZ,  LI),  LE,  LIT,  U,  LM 
do  not  rt^€eiv<:"  ptirintuteiit  iruinburs,  nut  hnviiifj  bceji  sufHLieiilly 
observed* 

JIT  [m)v«*d  to  be  identical  uifli  io6  Dioiie,  KI>  with  66  Maia^ 
KFi  uitli  19  FurUmu,  KK  with  (tT  and  each  willi  156  Xanthippe, 
LG  with  360. 

Four  new  planets,  LY,  LZ,  JMA,  ^IB,  were  discovered  on 
August  24  and  25,  A.  C.  D,  C. 


8PECT110BCOPIC  Variables. — ^M.  iDeslandree  has  eJiiployed,  since 
the  br-giniiing  of  1902,  tlie  large  ^leudon  telescope  almost  exclu- 
s^ively  on  s|>cctroscopie  radial  motions  of  [danets  and  stars.  In  the 
April  number  of  the  liulktin  Aatro'nomique  be  gives  ao  account 
ol'  two  spectroscopic  variables*     • 

fJ  AipiiJu%  a  white  star,  and,  according  to  Pickering,  in  group 
VIL  rt,  has  a  simple  spectrum,  with  hydrogen  and  some  metallic 
lines.  Tlie  line  employed  is  X  44S  I.,  attributable  to  magtieeium. 
The  relative  motions  per  secoud  found  are ; — 
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the  varJations  being  considerable,  with  a  period  oF  about  17  days, 
hi  addition  M,  Deslaiidrtis  suspects  n  secondary  period  of  about 
3  days.  This  is  the  first  white  star  found  to  have  vaiiable  radial 
velocity. 

The  second  star  is  f  Persei  aud  has  been  noted  before  by  Camp- 
belL  The  spectrum  is  curious,  consisting  of  bright  hydrogen  Hoes 
with  a  central  reversal,  indicating  i\u  atmosphere  relatively  more 
intense  than  timt  of  the  Sun.  The  inetisures  were  made  oji  a  fine 
line  in  the  middle  of  a  bright  line,  the  radial  motion  thus  applying 
both  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  star  :^ 
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AI,  Deslandres  Ii:us  some  remarks  on  the  causes  of  errors  in 
8pectrosco|>ie  measures,  tie  has  adhered  to  the  request  of  Prof. 
Frost  in  taking  sped  rographs  of  certain  adopted  stars  as  nearly^  as 
possible  at  the  time  such  starts  were  taken  elsewhere.  Tlie  chief 
sources  of  error  he  concludes  are: — 

(i)  Optical  and  mechanical  defects  iii  the  telescope  and  3|>eetro- 
gi*aph  of  which  the  effect  is  permanent. 
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(2)  Bad  positions  of   objective  and  spectrograph,  which  may, 

however,  be  reduced  by  exact  determinations  of  focal 
distances  as  a  function  of  the  temperature. 

(3)  Variations  in  the  spectrograph  during  exposure;  change  of 

temperature,  flexure,  &c.  Corrections  for  which  may  be 
applied  according  to  the  methods  described  in  the  Bulletin 
Astronomique^  1898  ^February. 

(4)  Difficulty  of  keeping  the  star  properly  on  the  slit,  and  bad 

conditions  of  atmosphere.  These  two  causes,  and  especially 
the  latter,  would  produce  errors  in  measures  of  the  same 
star  made  at  the  same  station,  as  well  as  in  different 
stations. 


On  the  Existence  of  a  Planet  beyond  Neptune. — Several 
persons  have  conjectured  that  just  as  Uranus  was  found  not  to  be 
the  limit  of  the  solar  system,  as  was  once  supposed,  so  there  may 
be  found  another  member  of  the  family  beyond  Neptune.  In  the 
Bulletin  Astronomique  for  July,  M.  Lau  brings  forward  some 
accurate  evidence  on  the  subject  by  tabulating  and  discussing  the 
errors  of  the  tables  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  as  found  from 
observations  since  1781  in  the  first  case,  and  since  1846  in  the 
second,  made  at  Grreenwich,  Paris,  and  Koenigsberg.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  observations  with  the  tabular  places  gives  little  reason 
for  thinking  that  Le  Verrier's  theory  is  in  error  ;  and  making  trial 
of  the  hypotheses  (i)  that  there  are  several  trans-Neptunian 
planets,  and  (2)  that  there  is  only  one,  M.  Lau  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  neither  supposition  is  admissible. 


The  Excessive   Summer  Eainfall  in   1903. — The  rainfall 

recorded  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  in  the  five  months 

January  to  May,  amounted  to  9*50  inches   and   exceeded   the 

average  by  0*91  inch.     In  June  and  July  the  fall  amounted  to 

1 1 '34  inches,  the  excess  above  the  average  value  in  those  months 

amounting  to  6*85  inches.     The  aggregate  excess  in  the  seven 

months  January  to  July  therefore  amounted  to  776  inches,  and 

very  large  excesses  are  shown  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

At    Camden   Square,   London,   the   excess   in   the   same   period 

amounted  to  10*17  inches,  at  Hitchin  to  10*24  inches,  at  Ashbur- 

ton  to  7*79  inches,  at  Stroud  to  9  inches,  at  Derby  to  2*86  inches, 

at  Cardiff  to  6*8 1  inches,  at  Haverfordwest  to  6*72  inches,  at 

Seathwaite  to  2075  inches,  at   Dumfries   to    11*96   inches,  at 

Glasgow  t»o  14*33  inches,  at  Loch  Leven  to  13*53  inches,  at  Braemar 

to  9*6o  inches,  at  Waterford  to  7*16  inches,  at  Carlow  to  8*83 

inches,  at  Dublin  to  4*78  inches,  at  Mullingar  to  7*94  inches,  and 

at  Omagh  to  8*34  inches.     The  rainfall  over  the  greater  part  of 

the  country  during  the  summer  months  has  been  phenomenal,  as 

may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  rainfall  for  the  months 

of  June  and  July  at  several  places,  extracted  from  Symon^s 

Meteorological  Magazine, 
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Table  of  Rainfall  iji  June  ttiid  July  1903. 
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In  the  South-eastern  Couritiea  exceptionally  heavy  falls  occurred 
during  the  24  hours  en  ding  July  24th,  9  a.m.  ;  at  the  Hoyal 
Observiitory  thts  fall  amounted  to  3"  15  inches  ;  at  Crowborougli  to 
2*45  inchea  ;  Jit  Heathiield,  Sussex,  to  2*48  inches  ;  at  Ley  ton  to 
279  inches  ;  at  (xroombridrje,  Sussex,  to  2*85  inches ;  at  Ponders 
End  to  302  inches;  afc  Tunbrido;e  Wulls  to  3-11  inches;  at 
Greenhithe  to  3^38  inches ;  at  Bkckheath  to  3^42  inches ;  at 
Eochester  to  3-28  inches  ;  at  Gravesend  to  3  84  inches  ;  and 
at  Sidcup  to  3 '94  inches.  W.  C.  N. 


ExPERiMBS^T  ON  THE  VISIBILITY  OF  FiNJi  LiNES.  —  Bulletin 
No.  2  of  the  Lowell  Obaervatory  contains  two  papers  by  Mr.  Pereival 
Lowell,  both  relating  to  the  planet  Mars.  Tlie  second  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  history  of  the  north  polar  cap  of  the  planet, 
showing  that  it  consists  ''of  a  perpetual  kernel  and  a  periodic 
husk '' ;  Mr.  Lowell  having  watched  the  diminution  of  the  cap 
down  to  its  smallest  size,  and  then  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of 
tlie  deposit  of  the  coming  winter.  The  first  paper  details  an 
'*  experiment  on  the  visibility  of  line  lines  in  its  bearing  on  the 
breadtli  of  the '  canals '  of  Mars."  This  paper  describes  how, 
on  1903  May  6,  Mr.  Lowell  observed  a  wire  stretched  from  the 
top  of  the  observatory  dome  to  the  top  of  the  anenjometer 
stand  as  seen  against  the  sky  from  positions  down  a  vista 
of  half  a  niile  to  the  west.  The  wire  was  found  to  be  distinctly 
visible  when  it  had  aa  angular  width  of   i^'oj,  visible  but  ditGcult 
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at  a  width  of  o"*83,  doubtfully  glimpsed  at  o"*66,  and  invisible  at 
o"*59.  From  this  experiment  Mr.  Lowell  concludes  that  with  a 
power  of  450  on  Mars  when  the  planet  is  24"  in  diameter,  a 
"  canal  "  -f-^  of  a  mile  could  be  detected,  if  the  telescope  were  as 
effective  as  the  naked  eye ;  but  allowing  for  the  loss  of  light  and 
definition  in  the  telescope,  half  a  mile  might  be  taken  as  the 
limiting  perceptible  breadth. 

Mr.  LowelFs  experiment  is  one  of  special  interest  to  myself,  as 
I  have  worked  in  a  similar  field  in  1894,  1902,  and  again  in  the 
present  year.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  actually 
no  resemblance  between  the  case  of  observing  a  wire  in  space  and 
that  of  observing  a  line  drawn  on  a  surface.  The  conditions  are 
wholly  dissimilar.  Further,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
ends  of  the  wire  have  to  be  attached  to  some  much  larger  body, 
and  an  indication  is  thus  given  of  its  place  and  direction.  The 
result  is  that  the  limit  of  visibility  for  a  wire  in  space  is  an 
angular  width  very  nearly  three  times  less  than  for  a  straight  line 
drawn  on  a  surface,  and  without  any  indication  of  its  beginning 
and  end. 

I  am  gratified  to  find  that  Mr.  Lowell  confirms  the  conclusion 
at  which  I  had  myself  arrived — that  "  the  twilight  of  doubt " 
between  a  certain  perception  and  the  certainty  of  no  perception 
of  objects  near  the  limit  of  vision  is  surprisingly  small  in  range. 
My  own  inference,  however,  from  the  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  actual  straight  lines  of  astonishing  narrowness  can  be 
perceived,  is  that  the  "  canals  *'  of  Mars  (in  general)  are  not 
objective  ;  for  if  they  were  there  could  have  been  no  dispute  about 
them.  All  fairly  conditioned  observers  would  have  seen  them  and 
have  agreed  as  tJo  their  appearance.  I  gather  that  Mr.  Lowell's 
inference,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  since  he  can  see  real  lines  when 
very  narrow,  the  very  narrow  lines  which  he  has  seen  on  Mars 
must  be  real.  E.  Walter  MAUifDEE. 


The  Godlee  Obseevatoet. — This  institution,  whose  name  is 
new  to  us,  is  attached  to  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
Manchester,  and  from  a  neat  little  pamphlet  that  has  been  sent 
us  we  learn  that  it  has  lately  been  presented  by  Mr.  Francis 
Godlee  of  that  city  with  a  Twin  Equatorial,  made  by  Sir  Howard 
Grubb  after  the  model  of  the  Thompson  Equatorial  at  Greenwich, 
the  declination  axis  carrying  at  one  end  an  8-inch  refractor,  at  the 
other  a  1 2 -inch  reflector  of  the  Newtonian  type. 


Photogeaphing  Faint  Spectea. — ^The  Crossley  Eeflector  has 
been  adapted  to  the  study  of  faint  stellar  and  nebular  spectra  by  a 
modification  of  a  plan  suggested  by  the  late  Prof.  Keeler.  The 
essentials  of  the  arrangements  are  as  follows  : — A  concave  quartz 
lens  intercepts  the  converging  beam  of  light  from  the  large  mirror 
and  renders  the  rays  parallel ;  these  rays  are  then  refracted  by  a 
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50°  quarts  pri«ni,  nnd  are  fociissed  on  to  tlie  pliotogmphiL'  plato 
by  a  convex  qnaflsc  lens  [ilaced  between  the  prism  and  ilie  plate. 
By  an  arrang«?incnt  aiicb  as  t}u8  ibo  spectra  of  Nova  Pi:!rsei  aud 
the  etellar  uebula  NJx.C.  6807  (May  13)  were  ]>hotographed 
with  exposLirei^  of  from  one  to  four  hours. 


Ebbatum,— In  Auguat  number,  p.  334,  liae  40,  for   1892   read 
1902. 


Mk.  Ltwn  points  out  an  erratum  in  the  report  of  the  British 
Aetronomical  Aasociritiou  in  our  July  u umber,  where  he  is  repre- 
sented as  tiaying  (p.  2S2)  tliat  Encke's  lalue  of  the  solar  parallax, 
deduced  from  transit  of  Venus  observations,  was  S"'gi,  whereas 
this  ia  the  value  found  by  Mr.  Stone, 

Hehb  Haiitman>'  baa  found  m  Coroiiaa  to  be  a  spectroscopic 
binary,  tlie  radial  velocity  varying  from  +38  km.  to  ^^so  \m. 
The  speclrum  belongH  to  Class  1  a  2,    The  period  is  about  17  days. 


Fkom  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 

In  notes  dated  from  Oxford  some  reference  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Salisbury  may  appropriately  lind  a  place;  for  the  Urn- 
versity  loses  in  him  its  Chancellor.  Moreover,  Lord  Salisbury 
has  been  Chancellor  for  34  years — a  longer  period  than  any  of  his 
predecesaora.  In  the  Honours  Eegister  of  the  University  there  is 
a  list  of  iibout  150  Chancellors,  beginning  with  Robert  Grosstest^ 
in  1224,  none  of  them  holding  office  for  loug  till  we  come  to 
Archbibihop  Warham,  1506-1532  ;  and  this  stood  as  a  record 
until  it  was  equalled  and  passed  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  late  Queen  Yictoria  etpiaUed  and  passed 
previous  moo  arch  s  in  length  of  reign.  At  Lord  Salisbury's 
installation  as  Chancellor  in  1870  iifty  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred,  among  the  unmes  being  those  of  the  present  Lord 
Eosse,  Sir  "William  Huggms,  and  the  late  Warren  De  la  Kue. 


Iw  tln.^  notice  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  this  morning's  (Aug.  24) 
JJaihj  Tdci/nqJi^  reference  is  made  to  his  interest  in  Obemistry, 
ami  tlie  story  told  liow,  when  called  to  the  duties  oi  hie  Second 
Administration,  he  was  making  some  experiments  in  his  laboratory 
at  Hatfield,  in  which  a  certain  piece  of  wire  played  a  part.  He 
gave  the  wire  to  his  steward  to  put  hj ;  and  six  years  later, 
immediately  upon  quitting  oflice,  Lord  Salisbury  asked  for  the 
w ire  to  resume  his  experiments !  The  article  quotes  also  a  saying 
of  his,  indicating  the  reason  of  his  preference  for  Chemistry : — 

'*  Astronomy,"  he  said,  *'  is  largely  composed  of  the  science  of 
things  as  they  probably  are :  Geology  of  things  as  they  probably 
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were  a  long  time  ago :  Ghemistry  is  the  science  of  things  as  they 
actually  are  at  the  present  time." 

If  the  utterance  is  rightly  ascribed,  and  was  serious,  it  does  not 
say  much  for  the  judgment  of  the  noble  lord  in  such  matters.  In- 
deed we  have  other  reasons  for  not  estimating  his  scientific  sagacity 
very  highly:  it  was  at  Oxford  in  1894  that  he  deUvered  his 
Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Association,  on  the  Darwinian 
theory,  betraying  a  lamentable  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  true 
meaning  of  the  theory  itself.  I  see  it  recorded  that  *'  Lord  Kelvin 
praised  this  address  as  thoroughly  scientific.''  I  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  this  reference,  but  I  remember  well  how  Huxley 
rose  after  the  address,  and  in  a  memorable  speech  (almost  his  last 
public  utterance,  if  not  the  very  last),  without  forgetting  the 
courtesy  due  to  the  President  at  the  opening  ceremony,  made 
it  very  clear  to  him  and  to  all  concerned  what  short  work  he 
could  make  of  him  "  if  he  had  him  for  a  few  moments  in 
Section  D." 


The  news  of  another  death,  that  of  a  great  astronomer,  reaches 
me  for  the  first  time  today.  Prosper  Henry  died  suddenly  on 
July  25.  Thus  within  a  few  months  we  have  lost  very  suddenly 
two  of  the  pioneers  in  astronomical  photography,  Common  and 
Prosper  Henry.  No  one  was  more  appreciative  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Henrys  than  Common,  who  had  laboured  in  the  same  field 
and  knew  the  difficulties.  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  in  tones 
of  deep  admiration — almost  awe — of  their  photograph  of  Saturn. 


At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  'A  Plan  for  the  Endowment  of 
Astronomical  Research,'  of  which  warm  appreciation  has  already 
been  expressed,  Prof.  Pickering  gives  two  examples  of  researches 
which  are  likely  to  give  great  results  from  a  relatively  small 
expenditure.  One  of  these  is  an  extension  of  the  Cape  Durch- 
musterung  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  I  confess  I  read  of  the 
proposal  with  some  surprise.  To  criticize  adversely  any  proposed 
plan  of  work  is  always  an  ungracious  task ;  for  it  may  be  freely 
granted  that  any  scientific  work  faithfully  carried  out  is  certain  to 
produce  results  of  value,  which,  more  than  probably,  have  not  been 
foreseen  at  the  start.  The  chief  considerations  which  can  guide  our 
selection  have  their  origin,  not  in  the  relative  importance  of  the 
results,  which  may  not  be  rightly  gauged  at  the  outset,  but  in 
mundane  matters  of  expense.  The  total  amount  of  money  available 
for  science  being  limited,  there  has  arisen  a  general  understanding 
that  it  shall  be  distributed  with  some  attempt  at  impartiality. 
If  we  appear  to  grudge  the  spending  of  a  large  sum  on  any 
particular  research,  it  is  not  because  t  ne  research  itself  is  not 
essentially  worthy  of  that  or  ten  times  the  sum,  but  because 
indirectly  some  other  deserving  research  may  be  crippled  or 
rendered  impossible :  and  from  this  point  of  view  I  think  protest 
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against  undue  expenditure  on  any  one  research  is  justifiable.  And 
one  obvious  form  of  undue  expenditure  is  the  repetition  with 
inferior  appliances  of  a  research  whicli  is  alrearl}^  being  conducted, 
unless  it  is  clearly  shown  that  tliere  are  special  reasons  for  such 
repetition.  The  Cni>e  Photograpliic  Durclnnusterung  is,  for 
instance,  a  rf^petitioUj  with  inferior  appliances,  of  tho  work  bein*:^ 
done  for  tbt?  Asfcrograpbic  Chart ;  but  tliere  are  special  rea.sons 
which  may  be  ur^i^ed  in  its  justification,  particularly  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  completed  an  iadefinite  number  of  years  before  the 
» research  which  will  replact^  it.  The  work  of  the  Astrographic 
'  Chart  is  dragging  lamentably  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  it 
has  been  t\  great  convenience  to  Imve  sometMnff  for  present  dis- 
cussion. The  homogeneity  of  the  work  might  also  be  urged  in  its 
favour ;  but  of  this  I  am,  personally,  rather  doubtful :  there  is  at 
least  one  conspicuous  discontinuity  in  the  ssones.  For  statistical 
purposes  I  doubt  whether  it  is  as  goml  as  the  Cordoba  zones, 
which  contain  many  more  stars ;  and  though  the  places  ar** 
undoubtedly  more  accurate,  an  accuracy  of  +3^Ms  of  no  penaaitmt 
vahie  in  these  days.  The  work  is  bound  to  be  superseded,  but  it 
is  a  useful  thing  to  have  at  the  present  time ;  and  we  all  admire 
the  energy  and  devotion  of  those  who  executed  it.  But  \^  hat 
shall  wo  say  of  the  proposal  to  extend  such  a  survey  into  the 
Northern  lleraisphere,  wliere  there  ia  no  prospect  of  anticipating 
other  much  more  accurate  work  ?  FroF.  Pickering  suggests  that 
Prof.  Kapteyu  should  spend  ro  year.s  in  extending  the  C.P.D.  to 
the  North  Pole,  at  a  cost  of  ^5000  or  J6000,  forming  a  catalogue 
of  goOjOoo  stars  with  an  accuracy  of  +1".  This  accuracy  is  onlv 
hoped  fm%  but  let  us  concede  its  possibility.  Meanwhile,  this  work 
is  all  being  done  for  more  stars  with  an  aeeumcy  5  times  as  great! 
It  is  true  it  is  not  yet  done^  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  if 
Prof.  Kapteyn  started  at  once  and  completed  the  work  in 
10  years^  he  might  finish  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  the  last  northern 
observatory.  But  it  is  as  certain  as  most  things  can  be  that 
long  before  he  had  got  !ialf\^ay  much  l)etter  measures  wouhl 
have  been  published  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  he  is 
proposing  to  cover.  When  Prof.  Pickering  says  of  the  project 
"This  is  perhaps  themo^t  advantageous  expenditure  of  moneys  for 
astronomical  purposes  that  can  be  made  at  the  present  time," 
I  feel  bound  to  enter  a  respectful  protest.  But  there  has  been  at 
least  one  occasion  when  Professor  Pickering's  judgment  seemed  to 
be  wrong  and  was  afterwards  justified  by  events ;  and  1  am  alive 
to  the  risks  of  criticizing  adversely  this  present  proposal. 


A  FEW  months  ago,  in  noticing  the  a])pearauce  of  the  first 
annual  issue  of  the  *  International  Gabilogue  for  Astronomy  * 
(see  Ohs.x\v\.  p-  151),  it  was  remarked  that  there  would  hare 
b"*eu  so  trie  advantages  in  [jH  nti  ng  on  one  side  <it  the  page  only,  so 
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that  the  entries  could  be  cut  up  into  slips  and  combined  with 
those  of  subsequent  years,  if  desired.  I  now  learn  that  a  certain 
number  of  copies  in  each  science  are  prepared  in  this  way,  though 
the  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  generally  known. 
Those  who  have  in  view  the  arrangement  of  an  index  extending 
over  several  years  would  therefore  do  well  to  specify,  in  ordering 
the  volumes,  that  they  should  be  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page 
only. 


One  of  the  problems  still  to  be  solved  in  connection  with  this 
(and  other)  Catalogues  is  to  find  some  satisfactory  method  of 
referring  to  particular  stars  in  the  heavens.  Some  of  the  possible 
alterations  are : — 

I.  Constellations  arranged  alphabetically. 
II.  Some  form  of  the  R. A. 
III.  Some  form  of  R.A.  and  Dec.  together. 

The  advantage  of  I.  as  compared  with  II.  and  III.  is  its  per- 
manence. It  would  seem  desirable  to  arrange  a  system  independent 
of  our  Earth's  precessing  axis ;  but  the  constellations  are  rather 
ill-defined,  and  there  is  no  good  international  consensus  as  regards 
their  names.  System  II.  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Chandler  in 
his  Catalogues  of  Variable  Stars  ;  permanence  being  introduced  by 
the  epoch  1900*0.  (This  is  all  very  well,  but  will  our  successors 
agree  ?)  Mr.  Chandler's  exact  plan  is  to  give  as  reference  number 
to  any  star  its  E.A.  for  1900,  in  units  of  10*.  Stars  in  widely 
different  portions  of  the  heavens  may  thus  have  the  same  number, 
which  appHes  to  all  objects  in  a  lune  180°  long  and  10*  wide 
at  the  equator.  This  would  scarcely  do  for  all  stars,  though  it 
may  work  very  well  for  a  limited  class  such  as  variables.  In  a 
Provisional  Catalogue  of  Variables  issued  as  Part  III.  of  vol.  xlviii. 
of  the  '  Harvard  Annals,'  a  system  under  the  third  of  the  above 
headings  is  suggested.  A  star  is  designated  by  a  number  consist- 
ing of  six  figures,  the  first  two  representing  the  hour  of  E.A.,  the 
next  two  the  minutes  of  E.A.,  and  the  last  two  the  degree  of 
declination,  italic  figures  being  used  for  stars  south  of  the  equator. 
"This  practically  cuts  up  the  whole  heavens  into  little  boxes 
i™Xi°  in  size,  and  seems  a  very  convenient  plan.  It  is,  for 
instance,  very  easy  to  refer  any  star  so  designated  to  the  plate  of 
the  Astrographic  Chart  on  which  it  occurs,  though  a  number  of 
stars  would  have  the  same  designation.  (This,  however,  must  be 
the  case  in  any  system  of  cataloguing :  we  cannot  possibly  have  a 
different  number  for  every  star.)  The  plates  of  the  charts  them- 
selves could  be  readily  catalogued  on  this  plan ;  and  if  we  may 
impose  the  date  1 900*0  on  all  posterity,  we  might  make  a  satis- 
factory system  on  these  lines.  But  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that 
80  long  as  we  have  any  such  date  forming  an  essential  part  of  our 
system,  so  long  will  it  be  a  purely  temporary  expedient. 
The   best  suggestion  I  have  to  offer  is  this: — To  modify  the 
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Harvard  suggestion  by  substHuting  iMiiiide  and  lonrflttuie  for 
E.A.  aod  Ded.  The  Jatittide  \^  then  permanent;  the  longitude 
s^ ill  vary  slowly  by  an  amoiuit  i>rofM>rtioiuil  to  t!ie  date»  which  can 
be  calculated  witli  Bufficietit  accnracy  in  the  hejid.  An  approxi- 
ninte  table  for  giving  latitude  and  longitude  in  terms  ni  li.A,  and 
DecL,  and  tb©  reverse,  can  easily  be  coDstmcted  with  a  mean 
value  of  the  obliquity,  and  would  be  practically  jiermaoent.  Bnt 
there  ought  to  be  better  plans  than  this. 


My  readers  will  notice  that  I  have  refrained  from  commentini; 
on  the  we^ither;  and  even  now  I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  the 
weather  itaelf,  which  is  beyond  my  poor  powers  of  vitnperation, 
1  only  wish  to  record  a  protest  against  the  people  who  add  insult 
to  injury  by  cheerily  remarking,  as  we  meet  under  umbrellas^ 
''*  Well  1  you  can't  do  much  work  this  weather  any  way!"  The 
protest  is  of  course  an  empty  one ;  it  is  no  use  trying  to  do 
anything  to  prevent  the  iimsance,  one  nmst  snSer  it  in  silence  at 
tho  time  \  but  it  affords  some  relief  to  complain  to  those  \\  ho  can 
understand  and  sympatluze.  As  if  there  was  anything  else  hvi 
work  to  be  done  in  such  weather !  But  a  kindly  correspondent 
sends  me  a  novel  variation  of  this  wearisome  remark  whieh  takes 
some  of  tbe  irritiition  out  of  it.  it  is  dne,  I  believe,  to  one  of  the 
w  eekly  visitors  to  the  Lick  Observatory :  — 

"  Viminr,  You  observe  the  stars  at  night,  but  what  do  you  do  in 
daytime? 

^"^  Astronomer,  We  reduce  our  observations. 

**  Visitor,  W\\j  don't  you  take  them  the  proper  B\m  right  away  ?** 


]n  Jevons'3  '  Principles  of  vScience/  p.  128,  three  astronomical 
auagraiUH  are  eusually  alluded  to : — 

Aatronomera  — No  more  stars. 

Augnstus  de  Morgan— Great  gnn  do  us  a  sum. 

Serpens  in  akuleo=  loannes  Keplerus. 

Are  these  well  known,  and  are  there  any  others  of  the  same 
kind? 


The  following  cutting  is  from  "*  a  common-sense  speech  on  the 
subject  of  church  music,  iiitersperHed  with  some  entertaining 
anecdotes,"  delivered  at  the  llolborn  Kestaurant  en  Jan,  26 
last : — 

Tlie  powers  of  a  d^an  wore  limitfld  ns  regarded  inusie.  Tho  latest  thing  sent 
to  him  enrtir*  frotii  n  wpll-known  ninsiriim,  pooh  n{\vr  tin  ecIipBt*.  This  gentle- 
imm  luui  cunipupccl  nii  anthem  on  the  ecUpee  and  asked  him  to  iiitrmliipu  it  at 
the  cat  hetlrid  >ter  vice — (Iftiighter)— especial  lip  as  tlit>  echi>ae  waa  seen  iieiir  ihat 
eiiy.  His*  reply  was:  "  My  tlear  fi'llow,  we  \m{\  a  coinfCs  tni!  thi*  oilier  day- 
en  a  you  eotii  pose  an  anthem  on  it?  We  hsid  also  a  stoae  from  a  meteor  fall 
m  a  neighbouring  field— kindly  compose  aa  anthem  on  that  "    (Laughter.) 


THE    OBSERVATORY, 

A   MONTHLY    REVIEW    OF    ASTRONOMY. 

Vol.  XXVI.  OCTOBER,  1908.  No.  336. 

Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Southport, 

The  President  of  the  British  Association  this  year  was  an 
astronomer — Sir  Norman  Lockyer, — but  his  opening  address, 
which  dealt  chiefly  with  the  national  need  for  more  facilities  for 
scientific  education  and  asked  that  large  pecuniary  help  should  be 
provided  from  the  public  purse  for  the  establishment  of  Univer- 
sities, was  of  no  special  astronomical  interest.  An  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  Section  A  and  in  its  Subsection  '*  Cosmical 
Physics ''  is  given  in  other  pages  of  this  number,  which  may  be 
supplemented  by  saying  that  Prof.  Turner  opened  a  discussion  on 
Kova  Geminorum  and  the  possibiUty  of  its  existence  as  a  star 
before  its  discovery  at  Oxford,  and  that  Father  Cortie  read  a  paper 
on  "  Solar  Prominences  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism."  Subjoined 
are  some  extracts  from  the  addresses. 

On  Comets'  Tails.     By  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  these  or  the  subject  of  radium 
generally  ;  I  am  in  no  way  fitted  to  do  so.  But  I  cannot  well  let 
the  present  opportunity  pass  of  referring  to  another  mystery  of 
which  a  conspicuous  example  is  now  leaving  us.  I  refer  to  the 
mystery  of  the  comet  and  its  tails.  What  is  a  comet  ?  Of  what 
does  its  tail  consist  ?  Gravitational  astronomy  has  told  us  for 
many  years  past  that  compared  with  the  planets  or  their  satellites 
a  comet  does  not  weigh  anything.  It  weighs  pounds  or  perhaps 
hundreds,  thousands,  or  milHons  of  tons  ;  but  in  comparison  with 
inconspicuous  satellites  it  weighs  nothing.  Yet  some  of  them  as 
they  approach  the  Sun  from  remote  regions  begin  to  shoot  out 
streamers  which  pour  away  as  though  repelled  by  the  Sun,  not 
being  left  as  a  trail  behind  the  comet,  as  is  so  often  supposed. 
These  streamers,  ejected  towards  the  Sun,  bend  round  and  pour 
away  at  speeds  which  are  enormous  compared  with  that  of  the 
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pomet  itself,  thus  producing  the  tail.  Now  these  streams  separate 
very  often,  and  give  rise  tr>  t'oniets  with  two  or  rhre^?  tails.  Let 
me  read  om*  pnray^rapli  from  '  Tiie  History  of  Astronomy/  by 
Miss  01erk*> ; — 

The  aiiioimK  of  Iwil  eiirvatiiro,  hi^  (Olbers)  pointed  out,  rlepends  in  each 
case  ii[>on  the  pr{>|iarlioii  bftrne  by  Ujp  yelnclty  of  the  nsipendiriD;  parlii^lea  to 
that  of  rlip  iwitiet  in  its  orbit ;  i\w  swiftoi*  t\w  Mutnisli  Ibe  shraighter  the 
apprfflinliing  tail.  But  the  Telocity  of  tho  asci^nding  purticles  raritMi  witli  tlie 
energy  (»r  thpir  rcipiilsion  by  the  8iiri,  nnd  this  agaiin  i^  niay  be  preeutued,  by 
their  qyaltty.  Thua  multiple  iaile  are  deTolop&tl  when  the  same  comet  throws 
oW,  as  it  upi>roachra  j>erihplioii,  appcificatly  dintinctt  substances.  Tlio  h>!ig 
straight  ray  which  proeewlwl  from  the  eoiuet.  of  1807.  tor  example,  was* 
doiibtleR>'  made  up  ol"  particlei^  subject  to  a  uiueh  more  vi£:*>rous  solar  repulaioo 
than  those  formed  into  tha  sliortor  eiirved  emanation  isBuiog  from  it  iie?irlv  irk 
the  sauie  direetion.  In  the  coniftt  of  iSii  ho  CAlculaled  timt  the  partieles 
expelled  frou^  the  hc-afl  t.r!i?ell«!  to  the  rBint>t:-e  pxtremily  of  the  tail  m  elewu 
niinutea,  intlicjiting  by  tins  Miormntia  rapitlity  of  muvpm*jiit  (comparable  to 
that  of  the  trnnamisHioTi  of  li*,4it)  the  aetton  of  a  force  much  mi>re  powerful 
than  the  oppo^in^  one  of  gravity.  The  not  uneonnnon  phenomenn  of  multiple 
envelopesj  on  the  otlior  hand,  ]w  ejcplaineti  are  due  to  the  vurying  tiiuonntj*  of 
repulBion  eKcrejaed  by  the  nucleus  itj*elf  on  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  matt-er 
developed  from  it, 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  similarity  bath  of 
phenomeno]!  desicribed  and  of  language  used  in  this  pai-agraph 
and  in  aknost  any  of  the  papers  on  radium.  I  know  this  mere 
superficial  similarity  is  worth  very  little,  if  anything ;  but  for 
centuriea  the  sky  ha8  shown  us  a  phenomenon  still  not  entirely 
understood,  and  the  inability  to  remove  all  difficulty  by  the  aid  of 
radium  or  similar  material  is  no  reason  for  dismissing  the  idea 
of  connection  without  further  thought. 

The  comet's  tail  is  still  a  mystery.  Let  me  take  the  most  recent 
explanation,  which  was  set  forth  only  three  months  ago  in  tlie 
Antvophjsieal  Journal  iti  the  United  8t*ates,  Those  admirable 
experimentalists  Nichols  and  Hidl  have  for  some  years  been 
investigating  the  back  pressure  exerted  by  the  action  of  light 
upon  bodies  on  which  it  falls.  In  this  they  have  followed  the 
liussian  physicist  Lebedew,  but  in  minuteness  and  delicacy  of 
mea^Hurement,  and  in  their  successful  elimination  of  disturbances, 
their  results  are  unequalled.  It  is  sunTicient  to  say  that,  difficult 
atid  minute  as  the  experiment  is,  their  success  is  such  that  the  ■ 
discrepancy  between  the  calculated  force  and  that  which  they  ■ 
have  found  is  under  i  per  cent.  Perhaps  1  may  express  some 
satisfaction  t!mt  in  this  measurement  use  was  made  of  the  quartz 
fibre. 

Having  now  definite  and  accurate  confirmation  of  the  existence 
of  the  force  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  or  rather  radiation, 
Nichols  and  Hid  I  proceed  to  examine  the  question  as  to  how  far 
such  repulsion  may  he  competent  to  overcome  the  gravitative 
attraction  of  the  Sun  and  drive  away  the  matter  which  pours  out 
from  the  comet  It  is  interestuig  to  note  here  that  Kepler  put 
forward  this  very  idea,  and  that  Newton,  the  inventor  c*f   the 
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corpuscular  theory  of  light,  looked  upon  the  suggestion  with  some 
favour. 


Other  theories  of  the  comet's  tail  require  an  electrified  Sun,  the 
existence  of  which  is  explained  by  Arrhenius  as  being  caused  by 
the  emission  by  the  Sun  of  negatively  charged  electrons  which, 
picking  up  condensing  gases  as  Aitkin's  dust  picks  up  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  are  driven  away  by  the  light  pressure. 
Arrhenius  believes  that  these  acting  on  the  matter  in  the  tail 
would  give  rise  to  the  bright  lioe  spectra  which  have  been  observed. 
The  result  of  all  this  escape  of  negative  electricity  is  a  positively 
charged  Sun,  but  what  limits  the  charge  in  the  Sun  it  is  difficult 
to  see,  as  it  is  why  the  electrostatic  attraction  helped  by  gravitation 
does  not  ultimately  stop  the  action.  I  may  be  displaying  my 
ignorance,  of  which  I  am  sufficiently  sensible,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  stream  of  electrified 
grains  or  drops  imagined  by  Arrhenius. 

Nichols  and  Hull,  while  calling  to  their  aid  the  researches  of 
Schwarzschild  to  give  them  a  repulsive  force  some  twenty  times  as 
great  as  gravitative  attraction,  do  not  seem  to  have  given  due 
weight  to  the  extremely  small  range  of  size  of  particle  for  which 
this  high  effect  is  available.  The  maximum  eflect  for  any  wave- 
length according  to  Schwarzschild  is  produced,  when  the  size  is 
such  that  a  wave-length  will  just  reach  round  it ;  that  is,  with 
ordinary  light  when  the  diameter  is  between  one  hundred 
thousandth  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousandth  of  an  inch. 
If  the  diameter  is  two-and-a-half  times  the  wave-length  the  action 
of  light  is  only  equal  to  gravity  with  a  material  of  the  density  of 
water ;  or  again,  if  it  is  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  a  wave-length 
it  again  becomes  equal,  and  in  these  two  cases  there  is  no  resultant 
action.  With  either  larger  or  smaller  particles  gravity  rapidly 
gets  the  better  of  light,  while  the  high  advantage  of  light  over 
gravity  is  confined  to  very  narrow  limits. 

What  the  sifting  process  can  be  that  will  give  rise  to  such  a 
quantity  of  this  microscopic  dust  we  can  hardly  expect  to  be  told, 
nor  why  even  if  the  material  should  in  some  mysterious  way  be 
graded,  the  ungraded  wave-lengths  of  the  solar  spectrum  should 
allow  of  the  marked  separation  in  some  instances  of  comets'  tails. 

One  thing,  however,  they  do  assert,  and  that  is  that  the  light 
pressure  can  have  no  action  on  a  gas,  so  that  if  what  we  see  is 
considered  to  be  gaseous  the  light  pressure  theory  must  be  thrown 
over  for  some  other. 

I  cannot  leave  this  excursion  of  Nichols  and  Hull  into  a  specu- 
lative domain  of  science  without  expressing  my  admiration  of 
the  experimental  work  which  they  have  accomplished,  or  of  my 
appreciation  of  the  ingenuity  and  daring  vidth  which  they  have 
attempted  the  hitherto  unheard-of  feat  of  making  a  comet. 
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Whatever  may  be  imagined  as  to  the  conatitiitioD  o£  a  comet, 
difflGulties  still  remain.  All  1  suggest  now  is  that  the  curious 
properties  of  radium  and  of  similar  bodies  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Radium  at  least  supplies  the  means  by  which,  if  the  increasing 
warmth  or  the  tidal  notion  of  the  8nn  should  awaken  its  activity, 
Eutherford's  a-mys  should  be  shot  out  at  the  speed  that  he  has 
measured  of  a  thousand  miOion  inches  a  second,  i.  e.  one-twelfth 
the  velocity  of  light.  These  a-rays,  according  to  ErUtherford, 
consist  of  helium ;  they  weigh  each  twice  as  much  as  a  hydrogen 
atom,  and  so  the  same  weight  of  comet-matter  that  would  make  one 
of  Kicbola  and  HllH's  best  particles,  i.  e.  one  that  would  be  just 
visible  with  a  microscope,  would  be  suflident  for  about  400  milHons 
of  Rutherford's  a-ray  particles,  an  advantage  surely  where  diffuse- 
ness  seems  so  miraculous. 

These  particles,  shot  out  at  a  velocity  one-twelfth  that  of  Kght, 
go  so  fast  that,  if  they  were  to  start  horizontally  00  the  surface 
of  the  Earth,  the  gravitative  attraction  of  the  Earth  would  curve 
their  path  to  the  infinitesimal  extent  of  a  curve  with  a  radius  of 
forty-thousand  million  miles.  Yet  so  great  is  the  electric  charge, 
they  carry  that  a  visible  curvature  can  be  imposed  upon  them  in  a 
practicable  electrostatic  field. 

Now  imagine  these  transferred  into  space  at  a  distance  from  the 
Sun,  for  instance,  equal  to  that  of  Yenus.  Gravity  there  due  to 
the  Sun  is  only  one-thousandth  of  what  it  is  here,  so  gravity 
there  would  be,  to  the  same  extent,  less  able  to  impose  visible 
curvature  on  their  paths.  But  their  electric  charges  are  still 
available,  and  unless  I  have  made  an  arithmetical  blunder  of  a 
considerable  order,  it  woidd  require  no  very  heavy  el ectrih cation 
of  the  Sun  to  bend  these  rays  round  in  a  curve  with  a  radius  of 
1000  miles.  An  electrostatic  field  of  under  two  ten-thousandths 
of  a  unit  should  be  sufficient,  a  held  which  would  he  produced  if 
the  Sun  were  only  charged  with  a  surface-density  of  one  electro- 
static unit  on  every  three  square  centimetres* 

Whether  these  figures  are  correct  or  not — and  I  know  the  risk 
of  getting  just  thirty-thousand-million  times  too  large  or  too  small 
a  result — does  not  much  matter.  An  electrified  Sun,  \^4iich,  after 
all,  others  besides  Arrhenius  have  postulated,  would  be  sufficient 
to  tttrn  the  rays  and  send  them  away  at  rapidly  increasing  speed 
so  as  to  form  the  tail.  The  speed  would  in  a  short  time  iieacfi 
the  velocity  of  light  if  it  were  not  for  the  change  in  properties  of 
matter  which  supervenes  when  any  such  velocity  is  nearly  reached. 
Thus,  according  to  the  ratio  of  charge  to  mass,  particles  such  as 
Rutherford's  a-rays  would  be  sent  away  each  with  its  limiting 
velocity,  gi^'iiig  rise  to  streaks  more  or  less  well  defined,  and  double, 
triple,  or  multiple  according  to  the  number  of  kinds  of  my  which 
the  various  radio-active  materials  were  able  to  generate. 

Not  only  should  streaks  pointing  away  from  the  Sun  be  formed, 
but  any  negatively  charged  rays  such  as  radium  is  said  to  give  out 
should  form  a  tail  directed  towards  the  Sun.     Perhaps  this  might 
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be  expected  to  be  general,  but,  while  not  common,  one  was  described 
by  Hind  in  the  comet  of  1823-24,  and  three  or  four  more  have 
been  observed. 

The  head  or  coma  would  be  the  envelope  of  all  the  independent 
orbits,  leaving  the  nucleus  in  all  directions — orbits  which  while 

their  velocities  are  still  of  the  Eutherford  order  would  be  hyperbolas 

convex  to  the  Sun. 

If  this  should  not  appear  to  be  absolute  nonsense  it  would  seem 

as  if  another  difficulty  should  become  less  than  it  has  been.     I 

refer  to  the  visibility,  luminosity,  and  spectral  character. 

Meteoeologioal  Investigation.  *  By  Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw. 

Yet  with  all  these  achievements  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
progress  made  with  the  problems  of  general  or  dynamical  Meteoro- 
logy in  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  disappointing.  When  we 
compare  the  position  of  the  subject  with  that  of  other  branches 
of  Physics  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  still  lacks  what  astronomy 
found  in  Newton,  sound  in  Newton  and  Chladni,  light  in  Young 
or  Fresnel,  heat  in  Joule,  Kelvin,  Clausius,  and  Helmholtz,  and 
electricity  in  Faraday  and  Maxwell.  Above  all,  it  lacks  its 
Kepler. 


When  we  look  round  the  sciences  each  has  its  own  peculiar 
ideals  and  its  own  physical  quantities :  astronomy  has  its  orbits 
and  its  momentum,  sound  its  longitudinal  vibration,  light  its 
transverse  vibration,  heat  its  energ|r  and  entropy,  electricity  its 
"  quantity "  and  its  wave,  but  meteorology  has  not  yet  found  a 
satisfactory  ideal  problem  to  substitute  for  the  complexity  of 
nature.  I  wish  to  consider  the  aspect  of  the  science  from  this 
point  of  view  and  to  recall  some  of  the  attempts  made  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  modification  of  reality.  I  do  not  wish  to  refer 
to  such  special  applications  of  physical  reasoning  as  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  formation  of  cloud,  the  thermodynamics  of  a  mixture 
of  air  and  water  vapour,  the  explanation  of  optical  or  electrical 
phenomena,  nor  even  Helmholtz's  application  of  the  theory  of 
gravitational  waves  to  superposed  layers  of  air  of  diiferent  density. 
These  require  only  conventions  which  belong  already  to  physics, 
and  though  they  may  furnish  suggestions  they  do  not  themselves 
constitute  a  general  meteorological  theory. 

The  most  direct  efforts  to  create  a  general  theory  of  atmospheric 
circulation  are  those  which  attempt  to  apply  Newtonian  dynamics, 
with  its  more  recent  developments  on  the  lines  of  hydrodynamics 
and  thermodynamics.  Attempts  have  been  made,  mathematical 
or  otherwise,  to  determine  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
by  the  application  of  some  form  of  calculation,  assuming  only  the 
Sun  and  a  rotating  Earth,  with  an  atmosphere,  as  the  data  of 
the   problem.      I  confess  that  these   attempts,   interesting  and 
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iogenious  as  they  iire,  seem  to  Jue  to  lie  HoiDewhat  premature. 
The  "problem"  is  not  siifficieiitly  formulated.  When  Nevvton 
set  to  work  to  t-oiiDect  the  motioDS  of  the  heuvenly  bodies  vvitli 
their  t^aiises,  he  knew  what  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were.  Mathematics  is  au  excellent  engine  for  explaining  and 
cotifirmiog  what  you  know.  It  is  very  rarely  a  substitute  for 
obaervatioUi  and  before  w^  rely  upon  it  for  telling  us  what  the 
nature  of  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  r^all}^  is,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  find  out  by  observation  ^v  experiment  what 
dynamical  and  elastic  properties  must  be  attributed  to  an  extremely 
thin  sheet  of  compressible  fiuid  rotating  about  an  axis  with  a 
velocity  reaching  looo  miles  an  hour,  and  subject  to  periodic 
heating  and  cooling  of  a  very  complicated  character.  It  would 
be  more  in  consonance  with  the  iiraetice  of  other  sciences  to  tind 
out  by  obiservation  what  the  general  circulation  is  before  using 
mathematics  to  explain  it.  What  strikes  one  most  about  the 
mathematical  treatises  on  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
is  that  what  is,  true  about  the  conclusions  is  what  was  previously 
known  from  observation.  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  that  method 
has  not  given  ua  the  working  ideal  upon  which  to  base  our 
theory. 


I  ought  to  mention  here  that  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mistt  Cavi%  has  been  making  a  most  vigorous  attempt 
to  estimate  the  numerical  \'alue  of  the  relationship,  direct  or 
inverse,  between  the  barometric  readings  at  different  places  on 
the  Earth's  surface.  The  attempt  is  a  most  intei-eBting  one  as  on 
entirely  new  departure  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  complexity 
of  atmospheric  phenomena.  If  it  were  possible  to  find  coordinates 
which  showed  a  satisfactory  correlation  it  might  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  number  of  independent  variables  and  refer  the  atmo- 
spheric changes  to  the  variations  of  definite  centres  of  aetion  in  a 
way  that  has  already  been  approached  by  Hildebrandsson  from 
the  meteorological  side. 


SoLAE  Prominences  Airj>  Teebesthial  Magnetism* 
By  Rev.  A,  L,  Cobtib. 

IIknce  it  would  appear  that  prominences  cannot  in  general  be 
isolated  from  sun-spots  as  phenomena  which  are  particularly  active 
in  influencing  terrestrial  magrietisai.  But  the  question  still 
remains  whether  particularly  large  and  violently  eruf>tive  pro- 
minences may  not  be  effective  in  causing  magnetic  storms  in  the 
absence  of  spots.  The  only  method  of  answering  this  question 
would  be  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  individual  prominences  that 
are  in  any  way  noteworthy,  and  of  the  magnetic  storms,  to  see 
whether  any  such  relationship  subsists.  As  a  contribution  to  such 
an  investigation  two  years  have  l>een  dealt  with,  for  which  very  full 
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observiitioiis  of  promineneee  have  h^nn  published  by  Father  Fenyi, 
of  Kalocau,  with  detailed  accounta  of  tb*^  larger  and  more  note- 
worthy eruptions.  The  years  1887-88  were  v^m  years  of  minimum 
sun-spots,  so  tliafc  it  would  be  easier  to  ti*at?e  the  connections,  if 
Qny,  which  might  exist  between  prominences  and  niaguetic  stormy 
in  the  absence  of  spots.  A  list  of  forty-eight  prominences  was 
made  from  the  observations,  which  were  either  violently  eruptive 
or  distinguished  by  great  displacements  of  spectrum-lines  in  the 
Hne  of  sight,  or  attained  a  height  of  over  100".  It  was  found  that 
twenty-nine  of  these  were  either  immediately  associated  with  spots 
or  faculiB,  or  occurred  in  the  spot-zones,  this  class  including  all 
the  metallic  prominences.  As  regards  the  magnets,  the  maximum 
diurnal  range  of  the  declination  was  measured  in  each  case  from 
the  Stonyhurst  curves.  On  only  one  of  the  dates  on  which  a  high 
prominence  was  observed  was  there  a  magnetic  storm,  and 
allowing  three  days  before  and  after  each  observation  of  a 
prominence,  there  were  only  nine  active  disturbances  of  the 
magnets  which  occurred  during  such  periods.  In  no  single  case 
can  a  magnetic  storm  be  with  certainty  associated  with  any  given 
prominence,  and  great  prominences  have  occurred  with  very  large 
displacements  of  lines  and  violently  eruptive  activity  without  any 
answering  swings  of  the  needles.  As  with  the  spots,  so  too  with 
the  prominences,  the  efficiency  in  the  causation  of  magnetic  storms, 
it'  such  exists,  is  exerted  irregularly  and  capriciously.  It  is  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  Sun  and  his  surroundings  which  affects 
the  Earth's  magnetism,  and  not  any  particular  manifestation  of 
spot  or  prominence. 


Radiation  through  a  Foggy  Atmosphere  *. 

In  the  theoretical  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  dark  lines  in 
the  spectra  of  the  Sun  and  the  stars  a  mass  of  gas  is  supposed  to 
act  on  the  incident  hght  by  absorption  only.  When  Kirchhoff 
first  furnished  this  explanation  it  fitted  all  the  facts  which  were 
then  known,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  assumption 
of  simple  absorption.  But  difficulties  have  since  arisen.  Bright 
lines  which  are  observed  to  be  mixed  with  the  dark  lines  in  some 
stellar  spectra,  and  even  in  the  Sun  the  H  and  K  lines,  are  bright 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  disc. 

According  to  Kirch hoff's  hypothesis  a  layer  of  gas  in  front  of  a 
radiating  surface  can  only  give  bright  lines  if  its  temperature  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  radiating  surface ;  a  supposition  which  in 
the  case  of  stellar  or  solar  atmospheres  is  not  perhaps  impossible, 
but  certainly  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

*  Abridgment  of  a  Paper  read  by  Prof.  Schuster  before  Section  A  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Southport. 


M&tion  through  Foggy  Atmosphere. 

Tile  presence  of  bright  lines  admits,  howeverj  of  easy  ex— 
planation  if  we  take  the  suattering  of  light  into  eons i deration^ 
which  must,  to  some  ext^nt^  take  plaoe  in  a  pure  gae,  and  rausb 
certainly  prevail  under  the  conditions  of  the  c^ondenaable  vaponir 
in  front  of  stellar  photospheres.  The  seattenng  of  light  acts  in  »- 
different  manner  from  absorption,  and  should  therefore  be  taken- 
into  account.  I  call  a  \'apour  in  which  scattering  plays  art 
appreciable  part  a  "  foggy  "  vapour. 

The  coefficient  of  scattering  (s)  is  conveniently  defined  thus  :  10 
streams  of  radiation  of  intensity  A  fall  on  a  plate  of  infinitely^ 
small  thickness  h,  an  amount  of  light  is  scattered  by  the  plat^ 
which  per  unit  surface  may  be  expressed  by  sAh,  Of  this  |  ^A^b. 
is  sent  backwards  and  ^  sAh  forward.  The  amount  of  radiationB. 
absorbed  is  similarly  icA^,  where  k  is  the  coefficient  of  absorptior 
which  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  emission.     I  shall  also  write 


-(\AiiV:-)' 


We  may  then  express  some  of  the  results  obtained  as  follows,  th^ 

complete  investigation  being  reserved, for  publication  in  the  Astrcp ^>- 

physical  Journal, 

1.  A   plate   of    infinite  thickness   sends   out   an   amount  <^:^M:^i 
radiation 

21-iE, 
7 
where  E  is  the  radiation  of  a  black  body  having  the  temperatuir^^^rre 
of  the  plate.     Thus  if  k/s  =  ^,  i,  or  2,  (y  —  i)/y  =  0*73,  0*83,  o^^or 
0*92  respectively. 

A  great  thickness  of  a  foggy  vapour  therefore  does  not  tend  fcd^^-^^o 
give  a  continuous  spectrum,  but  one  of  bright  lines.  The  brightest^  .ss^at 
line  will  be  that  which  has  the  greatest  emission  power. 

2.  An  absorbing  and  radiating  layer  of  a  foggy  vapour  placec^  ^^d 
in  front  of  a  luminous  surface  of  higher  temperature  may  sho'^ 
bright  lines  as  well  as  dark  lines. 

3.  The  continuous  spectrum  transmitted  through  such  a  layei 
if  there  is  no  absorption,  has  an  intensity 

-.A. 


2  +8t 


If  t  be  the  thickness  of  the  layer,  and  A  the  intensity  of  t>t:^K^e 
incident  light,  a  line  will  be  dark  or  bright  according  as  t>t^i^  he 
intensity  belonging  to  its  radiation  has  a  value  smaller  or  greati^»-==^«r 
than  this. 

4.  The  radiation   of   the   background   and  the   coefficient     _       o{ 
scattering  being  equal,  the   brightest  lines  will   belong   to    -fcK-— he 

radiations  of  greatest  emission  power.     This  explains  the  abseir*  - ce 

of  the  helium  line  D3  from  the  spectrum  of  the  Sun. 

5.  Under  the  conditions  probably  holding  in  the  stars,  v  o 
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consequence  of  lower  temperature  the  ratio  of  black  radiation  of 
the  absorbing  lajer  to  that  of  the  photosphert^  is  deeidetily  ^i"<?ater 
for  the  red  than  for  the  violet  radiatione,  the  less  j-efmugible  niys 
are  more  easily  reversed  than  the  more  refrangible  rays.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  stars  are  apt  to  show  the  less 
refrangible  hydrogen  lines  bright,  and  the  more  refrangible  hydrogen 
lines  dark. 

6.  If  the  scattering  is  due  to  small  particles,  so  that  the  short 
wave-lengths  are  much  more  scattered  than  the  longer  waves,  the 
above  result  may  be  reversed,  and  the  most  refrangible  lines  may 
be  those  most  easily  seen  as  bright  lines.  This  is  apparently  the 
condition  which  holds  on  the  Sun,  as  the  ultra-violet  hydrogen 
lines  do  not  show  as  absorption  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 


Nickel  Steel.^ 

The  remarkable  properties  which  occur  in  the  alloys  of  nickel  and 
steel  are  of  great  interest  both  theoretically  and  by  reason  of  the 
very  important  uses  to  which  these  alloys  can  be  put. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  nickel  and  iron  are  the  most  magnetic 
of  metals ;  but  some  ten  years  ago  certain  alloys  of  these  metals 
were  found  to  be  non-magnetic,  and  in  1895  Dr.  Benoit,  of  the 
Bureau  International  des  Poids  et  Mesures,  observed  certain 
anomalies  in  their  expansion  which  led  to  further  experiments  by 
Dr.  Guillaume. 

Iron  and  nickel  give  rise  to  alloys  which  are  brittle  and  hard  to 
work,  and  it  is  found  better  to  replace  the  iron  by  steel  containing 
about  I  p.  c.  of  carbon,  silicon,  and  manganese.  Nickel  usually 
contains  i  p.  c.  of  cobalt,  and  in  speaking  of  the  relative  proportions 
these  quantities  are  included. 

Experiments  have  shown  that,  according  to  their  magnetic 
properties,  nickel  steels  can  be  divided  into  two  very  distinct 
classes.  The  first,  containing  approximately  o  to  25  p.  c.  of  nickel, 
can  exist  in  two  states  essentially  different  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. They  can  be  magnetic  or  non-magnetic,  and  can  possess 
the  power  of  expansion  or  of  contraction  for  an  equal  variation  of 
temperature.  These  alloys  are  called  Irreversible,  They  take  a 
fine  polish  which  admits  of  the  most  delicate  tracings  and  which 
are  apparently  unaffected  in  water. 

Pig.  I  gives  an  idea  of  the  action  of  these  alloys.  The  abscissae 
are  temperatures  decreasing  from  right  to  left ;  the  ordinates 
represent  the  intensity  of  magnetism  or,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on,  the  corresponding  expansions.  Imagine  the  irreversible  alloy 
at  red-heat  at  a  temperature  6,  and  let  it  gradually  cool  until  it 
reach  a  temperature ,  d^ ;    from  0  to  6^  it  is  non-magnetic,  at  d^  it 

*  Translated  and  abridged  from  '  Annuaire  de  la  Soci6t6  Beige  Astronomie 
tat  1903,  by  P.  Melotte. 
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Iwf^ina  to  bt?cmD«  tuii^nielic,  llieintt?ijsity  following  lliie  curve  (JjBC, 
the  mrvximum  being  reached  ill  C,  whej*e  thet  feiiiperatiire  may  b« 
n»  much  as  zoo   Cent,  lower  tliati  d,. 


Fig.  I. 


!Sii|i|K>sc  the  coolinn^  stopped  at  a  lempei'ntyn^  ^,  wlu-re  \\w 
uuigneiic  intensity  is  ^*B,  then  on  rehmitiiif^  the  alloy  thk  intensity 
k  inej^erved  until  BE  cuts  DEU  (|iaralh:^l  to  CBBj  in  E— j<ay  at  a 
temperature  (p^.  Now,  if  \\t^  ^o  beyond  f^  the  intensity  runs  down 
Et*,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  iigjiin  eool  the  alloy  the 
intensity  mns  along  EBG.  That  ig,  the  msvi^^rietic  and  expansive 
state  remaiiirt  constant  hetween  the  tenipei-atiires  f  and  ^^. 

Fig.  2. 
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All  known  [iroperties  of  these  alloys  follow  similar  lawi**      Y\ 
example,  consider  an  alloy  of    15  p,  c.  of  nickel.     If  it  he  cikiIJ 
fmm  the  temperature  at  wliicli  it  was  forged  it  will  contract  alol 
file  line  AB  in  fig,  2  (where  the  ahscissie  are  tempemtures 
the  ordinatcf*  expatisinns)  until  a  tem|ierature  of  ijo^  C.  in  reacl| 
when  it  will  com  men  ee  to  expand  and  follow  the  curve  BDE, 
anmunt  of  exi>an8iou  attainiupt  40  microns  i»er  degree  per  meti 

If  now  the  bar  be  reheated,  it  does  not  return  along  the  cj 
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ED,  but  follows  a  straight  line  siieh  a^  DC,  and  on  beiug  eoolud  a 
second  time  it  comes  back  to  D,  aud  tlien  t  mvels  again  aloog  DE, 
It  is  therefore  possible  to  niakii  the  expansion  follow  straight  lines 
such  as  A  B  or  CD  or  a  curve  BDE. 

The  inclination  of  the  hnes  AB,  CD,  &c.  varies  from  about 
i8*io~®,  corresponding  to  the  expansion  of  brass,  to  10*5  .  io~^,  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  ordinary  steel. 

The  passing  into  the  non-magnetic  state  is  accompanied  there- 
fore with  a  slight  variation  in  volume. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  rule  is  not  rigorous. 
At  low  temperatures  strange  delays  sometimes  occur  in  the 
variations  of  expansion,  delays  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
alloys  of  15  p.  c.  and  greater  still  in  that  of  24  p.  c.  of  nickel :  when 
the  bar,  having  at  the  first  cooling  followed  the  transformation 
curve,  is  reheated  a  few  degrees  and  then  recooled,  it  sometimes 
crosses  the  curve  without  following  it  and  continues  to  contract 
in  prolongation  of  the  straight  line  along  which  it  had  come  back 
on.  The  temperature  can  be  lowered  in  some  cases  for  15°  more 
or  less,  without  observing  any  deviation  from  the  straight  line. 
Then  suddenly  the  change  takes  place,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
rod  expands  several  tenths  of  a  millimetre,  attaining  the  point  at 
which  it  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  temperature  as  if  it  had 
followed  the  curve. 

This  phenomenon,  analogous  to  over-fusion,  indicates  a  complete 
rupture  of  the  equilibrium  to  which  the  alloy  suddenly  returns, 
probably  by  a  wave  flowing  rapidly  along  the  bar,  as  in  the  con- 
secutive crystaUization  of  that  state  designated  by  the  term  "  false 
equilibrium," 

A  phenomenon  of  this  sort  can  be  produced  in  a  solid  at  a  low 
temperature. 

E^h  irreversible  alloy,  possessing,  between  the  same  limits  of 
temperature  contained  between  the  two  transformation  curves,  an 
infinite  number  of  expansions  between  the  two  extreme  values,  it 
is  impossible  to  represent  them  by  a  single  curve  in  terms  of  the 
proportion  of  nickel ;  but  an  idea  may  be  obtained  of  a  complete 
Tepresentation,  from  a  reseau  of  curves  of  which  each  one  corre- 
sponds to  a  temperature  of  settled  transformation  attained  by  this 
slloy. 

Alloys  containing  over  25  p.  c.  of  nickel  are  called  by  Dr.  Guil- 
laume  reversible  and  possess  at  each  temperature  an  apparently 
Avell-defined  magnetic  state.  Such  as  are  only  slightly  above  25  p.  c. 
participate  to  some  extent  in  the  properties  of  the  irreversible 
alloys. 

In  figure  3  the  abscissae  are  percentages  of  nickel  in  the  alloy, 
the  ordinates  are  temperatures.  The  line  AB  is  made  up  of  the 
points  0j  in  fig.  i,  i.e.  it  shows  the  temperature  at  which  any 
irreversible  alloy  begins  to  become  magnetic.  Eor  instance,  in  the 
example  just  considered  of  15  p.  c.  the  commencement  is  at  a 
temperature  about  270°,  and  as  the  temperature  is  lowered  so  the 
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. 'L^ry    ri.-D?dse6.      On  being  reheated.  We  bave  seen 

.  r  \:^j^ui  lu  ]o6e  its  magnetism  until  the  poitit  E  was 

'    the  cttn»'e  CD  is  the  loeus  of  these  points : 

Me  15  p,  c-  alloy,     80  that  tfiere  is  rouglily  350^ 

•  poiB^     Ou  the  other  hand,  for  a  reversible  alloy  the 

f  vur*c  W^  sitows  both  the  beginDing  of  magnefciani  and  first  sjgo  of 

Abov«  30  p.  e.  these  points  coiQcide,  but  in  the  neigh- 

^  fy  \>^  c\  an  3II07  may  nndergo  transformations,  some- 

t-^, !'!».-   Mid   sometimes   irreversible,   according   to    the 
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Ht*vt*rsib]^  alloys  possess  a  very  variable  coefBcieut  of  expansion 

•  to  their  proportion  of  nickel,     Starting  at  the  limit  of 

.  It*  alloys  (25   p.  c.)    the  coefficient  gradually  diminishes 

frMiu  a  high  value  to  a  minim  urn  situate  about  66  p,  c,  where  it  is 

t^  h  timoi*  h*s8  than  that  of  platinum ^  and  more  than  tw^enty  times 

.  1  hull  timt  of  bi*ass.     It  then  gradually  increases   towards  the 

ii,  u  ul  oi  pure  nickeL     These  alloys  have,  in  general,  when  in 

.*  cmuiition,  a  smaller  coefficient  of  expansion  than  that 

V  >*tcvLH,  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  coefficient  approxi- 

i  *.*i  brns.Ht  if  in  a  magnetic  state. 

s  >UHd>*  are  subject  to  strange  variations  under  the  action 

ug  vn^  ovt^n  nuder  the  sole  infiuence  o£  the  weather, 

vvluoli  a IV,  in  the  case  of  the  reversible  alloys,  exact! v 

to  Uu^o  undergone  by  glaas. 

oj'    (hese  variations   is  proportionateiy  smaller 

,  OS  furtlitT  from  the  region  of  maguetio  trans- 

1  k'wnies  inseusible  for  alloys  containing  at  least 

HO  changes,  and  in  general  of  all  the  anomalies 

>v  Ul  nickel  steels,  has  been  attempted  by  Messrs. 

K*4\  k^uhwmii  *>smoj id,  and  Dumas.     These  changes  have 
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been  brought  to  conform  with  the  idea  of  a  chemical  or  physico- 
chemical  equilibrium,  varying  with  the  temperature,  and  in  which 
one  sees  either  a  progressive  combination,  more  or  les?  complete, 
of  the  steel  with  the  nickel,  or  simply  the  passing  of  the  iron  or 
the  steel  from  a  magnetic  to  a  non-magnetic  condition,  generally 
brought  about  at  a  temperature  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
transformation  of  the  pure  metals,  and  spread  over  a  large  range 
of  temperature.  This  latter  manner  of  explaining  the  phenomenon 
is  that  of  M.  Dumas,  who  adds  the  idea,  founded  on  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  magnetism  of  iron  is,  according  to  its  nature, 
possessed  of  thermal  hysterese,  which  appears  at  the  moment  when 
"by  the  addition  of  a  foreign  body  its  manifestations  are  exaggerated : 
on  the  contrary,  the  magnetism  of  the  nickel  would  not  be 
possessed  of  it. 

The  curves  AB,  CD  of  the  diagram  (fig.  '3)  would  thus  corre- 
spond to  the  transformation  of  the  iron,  the  curve  EF  to  that  of 
the  nickel. 

Applications, 

In  spite  of  their  remarkable  properties,  nickel  steels  have,  until 
recently,  been  mistrusted  by  makers  of  instruments  whose 
precision  depends  above  all  on  the  compensation  for  variation  in 
temperature. 

This  reserve  should  no  longer  exist.  Certain  variations  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  dimensions  of  pieces  kept  at 
the  same  temperature  have  been  shown,  by  recent  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Gruillaume,  to  be  perfectly  regular,  and  to  diminish 
rapidly  in  the  course  of  time,  and  fairly  quickly  becoming  quite 
negligible. 

Amongst  the  most  important  applications  we  must  place  the 
pendulum.  Compensation  for  expansion  has  hitherto  been  made 
by  means  of  delicately  adjusted  rods,  by  the  gridiron,  or  by 
mercury.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  nickel  steel  of  slight 
expansion  simplifies  the  problem,  and  the  rather  laborious  com- 
putation of  the  elements  of  a  compensated  pendulum  has  been 
reduced  by  Dr.  Guillaume : — 

Let  L  be  the  length  of  the  pendulum  beating  seconds,  between 

the  suspension  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bob. 

1  the  extreme  length  of  rod. 

M 

-  =  A,  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  the  bob  and  rod. 

m 

X  the  length  of  the  compensating  piece. 

a,   and  a^  the  coefficients  of   expansion  of   the   rod   and 

compensating  piece. 

TOOri 

Then  A=      _ —  centmietres,  approximately. 
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Again T  let  v  represent  the  variation  of  L  from  loo  ceiitiaieti'es, 
fchen  L=  ioo+^,  where  }  is  Goinputed  irom 

^     9S'S  — 3  6A— ro27— o*o2p 
'^~        ro46'07A  +  o'04/ 

fi      /  25  \ 

A  final  value  of  \  would  he  -     ^        100+   T  1* 

ri,,  —  (I  I  V  A  f 

The  celebrated  eloeknmker  Dent  in  1833  showed  Hmt  a  clironn- 
ineter  compensated  For  t\^o  teinjienitnres*  was  not  compensated  for 
others,  the  ctiange  in  rote  not  being  ]>roportional  to  a  cfiange  in 
temperature.  In  other  werds,  if  we  take  the  temperature  as  an 
ordinate  with  the  rates  as  ahscissie,  the  result  is  not  a  straight  line 
but  a  eurve,  and  the  digression  of  the  curve  is  known  as  the 
**  Secondary  Error/'  Various  ingenious  contrivances,  kno\Yn  as 
auxiliary  compensations,  !iave  been  invented  to  make  this  curve 
approach  the  straight  line,  and  the  error  has  been  frreatly  reduced. 

Dr.  OnilLiume  huggests  choosing  a  nickel  alloy  in  place  of  steel 
for  the  bahince,  and  cutting  the  balance  at  right  angles  to  the  arm, 
forming  by  this  nieans  four  arcs  leas  sensible  than  the  \qx\^  nres. 
The  results  already  attained  give  great  promise. 


Astronomy  m  Hakluyt  Society^ s  JVarratives  of  Voyages. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  8ome  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  an  instrument  used  at  sea,  for  taking  Sun's  altitudes 
about  300  years  previously,  was  presented  to  tlie  Society,  It  was 
stated  that,  with  practice,  an  altitude  might  be  oblaiiied  with  it 
to  ^°,  In  *  Three  Voyages  to  the  North-east  ^  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  mention  is  made  of  tjie  *'  height  of  the  Hun  being 
taken  \\ith  the  crosae-^taficj  astrolabium  and  quadrant,'^  As 
might  be  expecfed,  a  few  astronomical  events  are  oceasionaliv 
inserted  in  this  valuable  collection  of  voyages,  A  general  idea  of 
them  may  be  gathered  from  the  vohnnea  that  happen  to  be  in  the 
writer's  possession. 

In  the  '  Three  Voyages  to  the  North-east '  a  conjunction  of  the 
Moon  and  Jupiter  is  spoken  of,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  on  the 
night  between  January  24-25, 1 597.  According  to  a  note  the  Moon 
stood  3"^  47'  above  Jupiter,  and  the  jieculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
which,  at  noon,  had  raised  the  Sun's  disk  nearly  4^,  allowetl  the 
planet  to  be  observed,  though  it  bad  set  some  time. 

William  Barents  took  the  height  of  the  Sun  with  his  '*  cro8S€^ 
ataffe'*;  and  in  a  note  it  is  stated  that  the  Arab  seamen  on  the 
east  coast  of  Afnca  still  employ  a  prin\itive  instrument,  u  hieh  is 
essentially  the  same,  a  small  quadrangular  board,  through  w^hich  a 
string  notted  at  various  distances  is  passed. 

MockSttiM, — It  would  be  strange,  in  a  work  on  Arctic  navigation. 


d 


^ 
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if  tbese  were  not  meiitioiied.  There  is  ix  drawing  of  this  pheno- 
itienon  in  the  '*  third  v 03^ age  northwards  to  the  Kingdom  of  Cathaia 
in  1596."  On  the  fourth  of  June,  "  on  each  side  of  the  Sunne 
there  was  another  sunne/* 

The  Watchers. — On  September  3,  when  the  voyagers  supposed 
they  had  sailed  "  towardes  the  Samuter's  country,  they  held  their 
course  south-west  till  the  *  watchers  '  were  north-west  from  them." 
IBy  the  "  watchers  "  is  meant  /3  and  y  UrssB  minoris,  sometimes 
called  the  Guards,  on  account  of  their  going  round  the  Pole  and 
so  guarding  it.  It  is  stated,  in  a  note,  that  the  time  when  the 
*'  watchers  "  were  north-west  from  them  must  have  been  about 
^  past  10  P.M. 

'  The  First  Voyage  round  the  World '  by  Magellan, 

Solar  Ecli2Jse, — In  a  note  at  page  5,  we  are  informed  that 
•■'Amoretti"  the  Editor  of  Pigafetta,  observes  that  whilst  the 
■fleet  was  in  the  river  of  Santa  Crux,  between  50^  and  40°  south 
latitude,  there  was  on  the  nth  of  October  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun. 
IHe  judges  it  to  be  an  error  of  Castanheda  that  the  phenomenon 
is  put  on  April  17.  If  we  examine  the  1 520  eclipses,  we  find  that 
"the  annular  phase  of  the  October  one  passed  north  of  the  equator, 
so  that  the  partial  phase  would  hardly  be  seen  as  far  south  as  the 
straits  that  Magellan  was  about  to  enter^  but  the  total  phase  of 
"the  April  ecHpse  crossed  South  America. 

T?ie  Southern  Pole  and  Cross. — The  narrative  relates  :  "  The 
-A.ntarctic  Pole  is  not  so  covered  with  stars  as  the  Arctic,  for  there 
are  to  be  seen  there  many  small  stars  congregated  together,  which 
a,re  like  to  two  clouds  a  little  separated  from  one  another  and  a 
little  dimmed  "  (the  Magellanic  clouds),  "  in  the  midst  of  which  are 
"two  stars  not  very  large  or  very  brilliant,  and  they  move  but  little  : 
t-'hese  two  stars  are  the  Antarctic  Pole.'* 

In  a  treatise  of  navigation  by  Pigafetta  bound  up  with  the  last- 
named  work,  there  are  some  remarks  about  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  author  goes  on  to  teach  the  method  of  taking  the  altitude  of 
"the  Pole,  on  which  the  latitude  is  calculated,  fixing  the  Pole  at  0°, 
and  the  Equator  at  90°.  He  gives  three  methods  for  ascertaining 
longitude,  too  lengthy  to  transcribe  here.  The  simplest  appears 
"to  be  No.  II,  viz. : — the  knowledge,  from  an  Ephemeris,  when  the 
Aioon  observed  at  Seville  would  be  in  conjunction  with  a  given 
star  or  planet.  But  he  remarks,  "  At  the  present  time,  the  pilots 
content  themselves  with  knowing  the  latitude,  and  are  so  proud 
t.hat  they  will  not  hear  speak  of  longitude." 

Narrative  of  Voyages  towards  the  North-west, — This  consists  of 

the  records  of  several  voyages  to  find  the  passage  to  Cathay  and 

India  between  1496  and  1631.      Amongst  these  comes  the  voyage 

of  Robert  Byleth  in  1615.     This   navigator   gives  an  elaborate 

description  of  some  of  his  time  observations.      The  following  will 

suffice,  as  a  specimen  : — "  I  will  note  another  which  I  made  at 
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eea  on  the  26th  of  April  by  tbe  Mooue^a  coming  in  a  right  or 
strflite  line  with  two  slarres,  the  one  was  the  Lyon's  lieart,  a  star 
of  tlie  tirst  magnitncie,  and  the  other  a  star  m  the  Lyon^a  nimpe, 
being  of  the  second  bignea.  These  two  stars  making  a  right  line 
with  the  outward  edge,  or  tircitniterence  of  the  moone,  at  the 
instant  I  tooke  the  height  of  one  of  them,  namely  the  Lyon's 
harte,  because  I  would  have  the  boner  of  t\me/'  Here  follows 
the  calculation. 

In  the  Voyage  of  Capt.  James  to  search  for  a  passage  to  the 
nortli-weat  in  1631,  we  find  bim  recording  '^  the  29th  (of  October)^ 
I  observed  an  eclipse  of  the  ^loon  with  vihat  care  possible  I 
could."  Thia  eclipae  was  a  total  one,  and  took  phice  about  mid- 
night in  our  own  land* 

In  the  *  Select  Letters  of  Columbus '  it  is  stated,  in  the 
introduction,  that  *'abont  the  year  14S0,  by  the  joint  labours  of 
the  celebrated  Martin  Behain  and  the  prime's  two  physicians 
Eoderigo  and  Josef,  who  were  the  most  able  geographers  and 
astronomers  in  the  kingdom,  the  astrolabe  was  rendered  serviceable 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  as  by  its  use  the  seaman  \i'a8  able 
to  ascertain  his  distance  from  the  equator  by  the  altitude  of  the 
Sun.**  '*  Shortly  after  this  valuable  invention,  Columbus  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  of  Portugal  his  pro[jo3itioti  of  a  voyage  of 
discovery/'  This  was  to  take  the  dii'ect  '*  western  route  to  India 
across  the  Atlantic."  There  was  a  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe  a 
hundred  years  before  thia  by  CxeofFrey  Chaucer,  of  which  a 
reproduction  was  published  by  Brae  in  1870,  but  though  various 
and  elaborate  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  it,  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  directions  for  applying  it  to  any  nautical  purpose. 
In  his  third  voyage,  Columbus  mentions  some  pole  observations.  As 
soon  as  hti  had  passed  a  hundred  degrees  westward  of  the  Azores 
*'  I  observed  that  the  north  star  described  a  circle  five  degrees  in 
diameter,  that  when  the  satellites  were  on  the  right  side,  then  the 
star  was  at  its  lowest  point,  and  from  this  point  it  continues  rising 
imtil  it  reaches  the  left  side,  where  it  is  also  at  five  degrees,  and 
then  again  it  sinks  until  at  length  it  returns  to  the  right  side." 

In  the  *  Voyage  of  Capt,  John  Saris  to  Japan,  1613,'  iasuetl  by 
the  Society  in  1900,  we  have  two  lunar  eclipses  mentioned.  The 
first,  on  April  24,  when  it  is  said  **  Thigt  daye  about  halfe  an  houre 
after  7  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  Moono  in  the  full  was 
eclipsed,  the  strangest  that  ever  I  did  see,  being  obscured  3I  honres 
before  she  mco^ered  her  perfect  light,  which  to  us  was  verye  fear- 
full/'     For  *  morning  '  we  should  evidently  read  'evening/ 

The  second  eclipse  was  on  the  18th  of  October,  when  we  are 
told  *'  there  was  a  gi-eat  eclipse  of  the  Moont^  this  night.  It  began 
about  eleucn  of  the  rlocke  and  endured  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  — honres.  It  was  quite  darkned.*'  Both  of  these  eclipses 
come  out  total,  on  calculation,  and  ai'e  easily  identified. 

In  the  '  Discovery  of  the  8olomon  Islands,'  2  vols,  (issued  in 
December  1 901 ),  there  is  a  dearth  of  astronomical  allusions.    There 
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is  one  instance,  however,  where  the  planet  Venus  is  spoken  of  as 
a  guiding  star.  The  narrative  of  Oallego  states  that  when 
entering  the  port  they  named  Santa  Tsabel  de  la  Eitrella,  on 
9th  February  1568,  "  at  the  passage  through  the  reef  there  appeared 
to  us  a  real  star,  though  it  was  broad  day,  and  we  took  it  for  a 
guide  and  a  good  omen."  A  note  gives  the  remark : — "  In  these 
latitudes  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  planet  Venus  distinctly  as 
early  as  2^  hours  before  sunset"  ;  and  Mendana's  narrative  says, 
"  Steering  for  the  shore,  we  saw  a  very  bright  and  resplendent  star 
which  appeared  on  the  right  side  of  the  mainmast,  and  steering  to 
the  right,  we  entered  a  port  with  no  mishap  whatever." 

Of  Sun-spots  the  mention  is  remarkably  poor.  I  have  only  been 
able  to  find  two — one,  that  which  is  referred  to  in  popular  astro- 
nomical books,  during  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Eichard  of  Arundel 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea  ;  the  other  in  the  voyages  of  Henry  Hudson, 
where  he  says  "  Then  we  observed  the  Sunne  having  a  slake,  and 
iound  our  heigth  to  bee  70  deg.  30  min."  A  note  says  "  a  spot "? 
The  word  slake,  as  a  substantive,  seems  to  be  a  north  country  word, 
xieaning,  according  to  Brocket,  "  an  accumulation  of  mud  or 
slime,  from  slijck,  coenum,  lutum.  The  date  of  the  spot  seems  to 
iDe  March  21,  1609. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Aristotle  should  have  held  the 
cioctrine  of  the  purity  of  the  Sun,  thereby  causing  disbelief  in 
sun-spots.  The  Chinese,  however,  did  not  study  the  works  of 
"fcliat  illustrious  Gi^eek  philosopher,  and  record  a  certain  number. 
IE*robably  the  number  would  have  been  much  larger,  had  they  not 
oonsidered  that  the  Emperor  was  brother  of  the  Sun,  and  so,  would 
not  care  to  acknowledge  spots  or  blemishes  in  the  face. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  some  navigator  had  noticed  a  minute 
spot  on  the  Sun  at  the  time  when  A^enus  was  performing  its 
transits  in  15 18  and  1526. 

Melplash  Vicarage,  Bridport,  S.  J.  JOHNSON. 

1903,  September  5. 


CO  RUES  PON  DEN  CE. 

To  the  Editors  of '  The  Observatory,' 
"  Galilee  et  Marius,'' 

Gl-ENTLEMEN, — 

I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  the  owner  of  the  Oxford  Note- 
book has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  did  (No.  for  June, 
^'ol«  XX vi.  p.  254)  respecting  the  work  of  Prof.  Oudemans  and 
M.  Bosscha  on  the  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  But  I 
cannot  use  in  reference  to  this  the  last  word  of  Longfellow's 
expression  in  '  St.  Philomena,' 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise, 
^or  it  seems  to  me  that  a  study  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  carries 

^OL.  XXVI.  2  H 
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at  once  conviction  with  it,  I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Prof.  Oudemaos  (all  will  greiitly  regret  to  hear  that  he  speaks  in 
it  of  having  had  a  long  illness,  from  which,  however,  he  has 
providentially  now  recovered),  in  wiiich  he  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  reason  why  Marius  delayed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Mimdus  Joviali^  was  that  he  might  include  in  it  Tables 
of  Jupiter  s  satellites.  It  was  his  anticipation  of  him  in  thia  that 
appears  to  have  roused  the  jealousy  of  G-ahJeo*.  There  was  no- 
question  of  priority  in  dmoven/,  Marius  having  so  clearly  stated 
that  his  dates  were  given  in  old  style,  which  makes  liis  first  per- 
ception of  the  satellites  one  day  after  that  of  the  Padtian 
astronomer,  as  the  *''  Tuscan  artist  '*  was  at  that  time. 

Prof.  Oudemans  points  out  in  his  letter  two  misprints  in  his 
pamphlet.  The  first  of  these  is  in  the  note  to  page  9,  where  the 
anecdote  (exhumed  by  Van  Swinden  from  the  archives  of  the 
Hague)  is  told  hy  Henry  IV.  of  Fraiiee  that  he  wrote,  wdth  what 
almost  looks  like  a  presentiment,  **  J'aunii  plaisir  do  voir  les 
lunettes  dont  votre  lettre  fait  mention,  encore  que  j  aie  a  present 
plus  grand  besoin  de  celles  qui  aident  a  voir  de  pres  que  de  loin," 
This  was  about  sixteen  months  before  his  assassination,  hut  the 
date  being  1609  (in  the  pamphlet  before  us  printed  1S09)  January 
S.  The  other  misprint  is  in  p,  1 4,  where,  referring  to  the  diagram 
in  the  hne  immediately  below  it,  BDC  should  be  EDCt.  He  also 
points  out  a  misprint  in  my  letter  to  you  on  the  subject,  p,  256, 
line  6,  where  the  first  word  of  the  Latin  quotation  should  be  not 
**  Quare  "  hut  *'  Quje."  I  may  add  that  ia  the  heading  of  Note  V. 
(p.  73)  'Me  12  Janvier  1609  '*  should  read  "ie  12  Jamier  1610,'' 
on  which  day  Gralileo  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
ohservetl  an  eclipse  of  one  (the  second)  of  the  satellites. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Blackkealb,  1903,  Aug.  6.  \\r  T,  Lyutn, 
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The  Markinys  on  Saturn, 
Gentlemen, — 

On  comparing  my  first  observation  of  a  bright  spot  central 
on  Saturn  July  i  14^'  i^"t  with  Barnard's  previous  transit  of 
June  23  21^  42%  an  adopted  rotation -period  of  about  10''  15"^  was 
found  to  accord  well  with  the  interval,  and  a  few  later  transits 
apparently  fitted  in  very  satisfactorily  with  this  value.  But  as 
observations  accumulated  and  some  early  ones  hy  Barnard,  Graff, 
Sola,  and  others  came  to  hand,  it  was  seen  that  a  longer  period 
was  necessary.  From  about  two  months'  observations  the  principal 
spot  has  exhihited  a  rotation -period  of  10'^  38"'  and  about  23I 
minutes  longer  than  the  time  of  rotation  found  by  Prof.  Hall  from 
his   equatorial   spot   of    1876-7,       This  result  is  interesting  as 

*  Is  it  due  to  Miltcm  that  we  in  tbia  country  call  him  thus  rather  than  bj 
the  fnmily  name  t>f  Galilei  ? 

t  The  spot  vm»  also  seon  on  this  d&te  bj  Sig.  J.  0.  Sola  at  Barcelona^  and 
be  estimated  it  ot  CM,  nt  13^  55"  Q.M.T. 
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proving  that  the  markings  on  Saturn,  similar  to  those  on  Jupiter, 
offer  considerable  variations  in  rate,  and  that  the  belts  and  zones 
of  both  planets  are  formed  by  currents  differing  widely  in  their 
individual  velocities. 

In  the  north  temperate  region  of  Jupiter  the  motion  is  usually 
the  slowest  of  all,  the  mean  period  of  the  spots  being  9^  55™  53''8 
{Observatory,  1902  May).  This  is  about  5^  minutes  slower  than 
the  present  rate  of  the  equatorial  current.  Occasionally,  however, 
very  rapidly-moving  objects  appear  in  a  north  temperate  latitude, 
as  in  1 880  October,  when  there  was  an  extensive  outbreak  of  dark 
spots  rotating  in  9^  48*",  or  about  8  minutes  faster  than  usual. 

On  Saturn  also  the  normal  markings  affecting  the  N.  temperate 
region  may  travel  slower  than  any  others  on  the  disc,  but  un- 
fortunately our  materia]  is  extremely  limited,  though  there  can  be 
little  question  as  to  its  accuracy  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  observations 
of  the  equatorial  spot  in  1876-7,  though  extending  over  an  interval 
of  26  nights  only,  were  very  good,  and  Prof.  Hall's  period  of 
10^  14°"  23"-8,  with  a  probable  error  of  ±2*3  seconds,  seems  un- 
impeachable. 

The  recent  disturbance  in  Saturn's  northern  hemisphere  appears 
now  to  have  practically  subsided ;  the  spots  have  become  insig- 
nificant, and  are  scarcely  observable  in  small  telescopes.  The  low 
position  of  the  planet  and  a  very  bad  season  have  greatly  inter- 
fered with  observations  in  this  country. 

Bishopston,  Bristol,  ^ours  faithfuUy, 

1903,  Sept.  18.  W.  r.  DeNNK^G. 

Saturn, 

Gentlemen, — 

The  spot  on  Saturn  observed  by  Mr.  Denning  on  the  16  July 
(p.  325  of  the  Observatory)  is  identical  with  Barnard's  spot.  Its 
rotation  period  is  not  10*'  14™  as  supposed  on  p.  326,  nor  10'* 
39'"*1  as  resulting  from  Herr  Hart  wig's  observation,  nor  10''  39™'01 
as  resulting  from  Herr  Graff's  observation,  nor  10'^  SS^'B  as 
resulting  from  Seiior  Comas  Sola's  observations,  but  exactly 
10^  38™,  according  to  my  observations  described  in  our  Astron, 
Rundschau,  No.  47,  and  continued  up  to  date.  A  card  from  Herr 
Fauth  in  Landstuthl  informs  me  that  his  observations  gave  likewise 
10^  38™  already  up  to  11  July,  and  that  he  wrote  that  even  to  the 
Editor  of  the  A,  N,  on  that  day.  The  spot  itself  is  already j  in 
dissolution.  Tours  faithfully, 

Mauora  Obserratory,  1903,  Aug.  18.  LeO  BbeNNEE. 

The  Proper  Motion  of  Sirius. 
Gentlemen, — 

The  Persian  Astronomer,  Abd-Al-Eahman  Al-Sufi,  in  his 
interesting  '  Description  of  the  Fixed  Stars,'  written  in  the  loth 
century,  says  with  reference  to  Sirius,  "  The  Arabians  call  the 
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brilliant  and  great  star  which  is  in  the  mouth,  nJ-schiiHt  al-ahur, 
8irlns  which  has  passed  acro^^s,  also  al-^ehira  al-Jumnnija^  Sirins 
of  Yemen,  It  is  called  al-ahilr,  heoause  it  has  passed  across 
the  Milky  Way  into  the  l!:iouthern  region,"  He  then  relates  a 
mythological  story  of  why  Sirius  **  fled  towards  the  south,"  and 
**  passed  across  the  Mlky  Way  towards  Suhail  (Canopus)."  Xow 
it  seems  to  me  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  large  proper  motion  of 
Siriiit)  (about  i"'3i  in  the  direction  of  position-angle  204^}  would 
have  carried  it  across  the  Milky  Way  in  a  period  of  about  60,000 
years.  Possibly  the  Arabian  story  may  be  based  on  a  tradition  of 
Sirius  having  been  seen  on  the  opposite,  or  eastern,  side  of  the 
Milky  Way  by  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age»  However  this  may  be, 
we  know  from  the  amount  aud  direction  of  the  proper  motion  of 
Sirius  that  it  must  have  passed  across  the  Milky  Way  within  the 
period  above  stated.  The  Arabic  name  al-abHr  is  not  therefore  a 
fanciful  name,  but  denotes  an  actual  fact.  Ttie  proper  motion  of 
SmuB  could  not  possibly  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  as  it 
has  only  been  revealed  by  accurate  modern  measures. 

With  reference  to  Procyou,  Al-Sufi  says  that  when  Sirius 
"  passed  across  tlie  Milky  Way  "  Procyon  '*  remained  in  the  region 
to  the  North-east  of  the  Milky  Way."  This  is  also  correct,  for 
the  proper  motion  of  Procyon  (i'''25  ou  an  angle  of  314^*5)  is 
very  similar  in  direction  and  amount  to  that  of  Sirius,  and  60,000 
years  ago  it  was  in  the  constellation  Cancer,  not  far  from  the 
star  J]  Cancn*  60,000  years  hence,  Procyou  will  be  near  the  star 
B  Canis  Majoris,  and  will  then,  in  its  turn,  have  passed  across  the 
Milky  Way.  Tours  faithfully, 

Dublin,  1903,  Sept.  8.  J.  EllabB  Gore.' 


Conjunction  of  Jv^iter  with  a  Star. 

Gektlemen", —  ^ 

On  turning  my  telescope  on  Jupiter  at  about  S**  15'"  on 
September  19  1  saw  what  appeared  like  five  bright  satellites,  one 
of  which  was  about  10"  from  the  S,8.E.  limb.  On  reference  to 
the  Nmttical  Almanac  I  found  this  object  must  he  a  fixed  star.  It 
may  have  emei-ged  from  behind  the  bright  margin  about  half  an 
hour  previously,  or  more  probably  had  evaded  actual  occultation 
by  passing  along  just  outside  the  south  pole  of  the  planet.  The 
star  looked  fainter  than  7th  mag.,  but  it  seems  to  haw  been 
identical  with  Paris  (1903)  33554,  Lalande  4569S,  B.A.C,  8129, 
and  Yarnall  10579.     ^^^  position  I  make 

E.A,  23»'  i5»  43**4,     Dec.  S.  6^  26'  o'', 
while  Jupiter's  place  on  September  19  7^  was 

B.A,  23*'  15-  43"5,     ^<^'  ^^  6^  25'  32". 
As  the  planet's  polar  diameter  was  46",  the  star  seems  to  have  been 
a  few  seconds  of  arc  S.  at  time  of  conjunction,  but  it  would  he 
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interesting  to  have  some  particulars,  either  observed  or  computed, 
as  to  the  event. 

On  December  29  next,  about  10^,  the  same  star  will  be  placed 
about  20'  S.  of  Jupiter.  Tours  faithfully, 

Bishopston,  Bristol,  *  W.  F.  DenNING. 

1903,  Sept.  ao. 

[A  telegram  was  received  at  Greenwich  on  September  2c  from 
the  Kiel  Centralstelle  saying  that  Jupiter  had  been  observed  to 
occult  a  star  on  September  19  at  7  o'clock  Berlin  Time,  evidently 
referring  to  the  phenomenon  Mr.  Denning  wTites  about.  The  Kiel 
telegram  is  signed  "  Banakiewic,"  f rom  which  we  are,  however, 
unable  to  trace  the  place  of  observation. — Eds.] 


OBSERVATORIES. 

Royal  Obsbevatobt,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Sir  David  Gill's 
report  for  1902  begins  by  detailing  improvements  made  to  several 
new  instruments.  In  the  report  for  the  previous  year  a  method 
for  having  invariable  azimuth  marks  for  the  new  Transit-Circle 
was  explained,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  to  put  object- 
glasses  and  mercury-troughs  at  the  bottom  of  deep  pits  about 
30  feet  deep  and  lined  with  brick  and  cement.  It  now  appears 
advisable  to  make  these  pits  deep  enough  to  reach  the  bed-rock, 
and  to  line  them  with  cast-iron  cylinders.  The  work  of  making 
these  pits  or  wells  is  probably  completed  by  this  time.  Other 
work  of  construction  connected  with  the  new  Transit-Circle  was 
done  in  1902 ;  the  errors  of  the  micrometer-screws  and  the  errors 
due  to  form  of  pivots  were  determined. 

The  line-of-sight  spectroscope  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company  throughout  the  year 
for  the  fitting  of  new  prisms.  An  important  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  instrument  that  its  interior  may  be  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature.  Mr.  Lunt  has  been  on  duty  at  Cambridge  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  on  this  instrument  and  on  the  sidereal 
clock,  which  is  actually  a  pendulum  with  nickel-steel  rod,  kept  in 
oscillation  by  a  light  gravity  arm  raised  at  each  alternate  second 
by  electrical  means.  The  pendulum  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  cylinder, 
the  air  in  which  is  kept  at  a  constant  pressure,  and  the  cylinder 
itself  is  contained  in  an  air-tight  case  automatically  maintained  at 
a  uniform  temperature. 

The  24-inch  objective  prism,  which  is  found  to  have  a  refracting 
angle  of  113°,  is  ready  for  mounting. 

With  the  old  Transit-Circle  7380  transits  were  observed  during 
the  year,  and  6807  determinations  of  declination  made.  With  the 
Heliometer  the  major  planets  Uranus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and 
Neptune  were  observed  at  Opposition,  180  observations  in  all. 
The  parallax  of  a  Centauri  was  determined  by  Messrs.  Cookson 
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mid  Lowiiiger.  Mr,  Cooksaii  made  a  series  of  measures  of  the 
relative  position-angles  and  distances  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  570 
observations  on  48  nights,  and  Comet  Perrine  was  observed  on 
four  mornings. 

The  Eqiiatorials  have  been  employed,  as  in  former  years,  for 
observation  of  occultationa,  of  variable  stars*  and  for  the  revision 
of  the  Cape  Photographic  Durchtiiusternng. 

With  the  Astrographic  Equatorial  103  successful  chart  plates 
and  337  successful  catalogue  plates  were  taken  during  the  year. 
48  plates  have  also  been  taken  of  Jupiter*s  satellites,  each  plate 
comprising  sk  exposures  of  the  f*atellites,  each  of  five  seconds. 
These,  it  appears,  will  be  measured  and  reduced  for  determination 
of  the  orbits.  Five  of  the  six  ladies  who  had  been  employed  in 
measurement  of  the  Astrographic  plates  resigned  their  positions, 
a  result  maiidy  due  to  the  high  rates  of  pay  offered  in  Johannesburg. 
In  consequence  only  37  plates  containing  28,683  stars  were 
measured  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  plates  now 
measured  is  434,  containing  248,921  stars.  Details  are  given  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  reduction  of  observations  and  of  the 
printiu^  of  the  results,  and  also  of  tlie  geodetic  work  being  done 
under  Sir  David  GilFs  superintendence,  viz.  the  Geodetic  Survey 
of  South  Africa  and  the  Anglo-German  boundary.  It  is  stated, 
that  H.M,  Astronomer  submitted  plans  to  Lord  Milner  at 
Johannesburg  in  July  1902  for  an  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  which  were  adopted. 

Since  1901:  Kovember  i  a  time-signal  has  been  .^^ent  at  every 
hour  of  Green mcb  Mean  Time,  which  sets  tlie  clocks  on  certain 
railway-systems.  At  Greeii\\ich  noon  the  sit:jnal  drops  a  time- 
ball  at  Simon's  Bay,  the  Cape  Town  docks,  at  East  London,  and  at 
Port  Ehxabeth,  and  tires  a  signal -gun  at  another  place.  This  _ 
signal  is  also  distributed  to  the  telegraph  offices  throughout  the  ■ 
Colony,  Oraage  Biver  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia.  ^ 

There  were  nmnerous .  failures  of  the  time- signals  throughout 
the  year,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  defective  condition  of  the 
telegraph  lines,  not  yet  fully  restored  since  the  war. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Abteoitomy  tor  Etertbobt  *.^A  book  wntten  by  Prof.  New- 
comb,  with  a  commendatory  introduction  by  Sir  Robert  Ball, 
requires  little  beyond  its  titlepage  to  recommend  it  to  readers. 
"  Prof.  Newcomb,"  to  quote  the  Introduction,  **  is  as  versatile  as 
he  is  profound.  He  is  not  only  our  leading  authority  on  certain 
most  difficult  branches  of  mathematical  astronomy  and  other  parts 
of  the  same  science,  but  he  is  an  eminent  economist,  and  he  has 

*  By  Prof.  Siinon  Newooinb,  LL.D.  With  au  Introduction  by  Sir  Robert 
S.  Bait  LL.D.,  F,R.S.    London  ;  Isbi6t<»r  k  Co,,  1903.    Price  fi.  &d. 
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recently  appeared  with  distinction  as  a  novelist ; "  and  the  book 
now  before  us,  on  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of 
astronomy,  written  by  the  man  who  is  at  present  engaged  in 
improving  the  lunar  and  planetary  theories,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  this  versatility. 

The  title  explains  the  object  of  the  book.  It  may  be  read  with 
ease  and  profit  by  anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  has  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  science.  There  is  no  mathe- 
matics, but  there  are  some  excellent  diagrams.  Specially  in 
this  respect  attention  may  be  called  to  the  chapter  in  Part  I. 
which  explains  the  Sun's  apparent  path  in  the  sky  and  the 
reason  for  the  changes  in  the  constellations  visible  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  which  are  generally  puzzling  to  the  beginner. 
Oeometrical  Astronomy  does  not  occupy  a  large  proportion  of 
the  book — 44  pages  only  out  of  2^ZZ^  and  the  succeeding  part 
on  astronomical  instruments  is  about  as  long.  Part  III.  is 
devoted  to  the  Sun,  Earth,  and  Moon,  and  includes  short  popular 
accoivnts  of  the  variations  of  latitude,  of  gravity-experiments, 
and  of  the  physics  of  the  Earth ;  but  in  his  account  of  Sun-spot 
phenomena  Prof.  Newcomb  makes  a  statement  which  is  open  to 
question,  for  he  gives  as  years  of  greatest  frequency  187 1,  1882, 
1893,  1904,  and  1878,  1889,  1900  as  years  of  minimum.  We  think 
that  the  facts  of  observation  do  not  show  the  period  to  be  as  regular 
as  this ;  but  this  little  lapse  must  be  taken  as  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule,  for  throughout  the  book  the  author  is 
evidently  careful  to  give  only  facts,  and  not  any  hypothetical 
deductions  from  them,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  illus- 
trations. In  the  chapter  on  Mercury,  having  set  down  the 
evidence  on  the  question,  he  adds  : — 

All  that  a  conservative  astronomer  would  be  willing  to  say  is,  that  as  yet  we 
inow  nothing  of  the  revolution  of  Mercury  upon  its  axis. 

Then,  again,  in  the  chapter  on  Mars,  after  describing  the 
observations  made  by  different  observers  of  the  so-called  canals, 
^which  Prof.  Newcomb,  agreeing  with  others,  evidently  thinks  are 
<lue  to  the  tendency  of  the  eye  to  connect  imperfectly  seen  spots 
onto  lines,  and  after  discussing  briefly  the  evidence  for  and  against 
"the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  on  the  planet  (the  author's  view 
l)eing  that  the  appearance  of  the  polar  caps  is  produced  by  the 
«imple  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour,  similar  to  hoar-frost), 
'ihe  section  ends  as  follows  : — 

The  reader  will  excuse  me  from  saying  anything  in  this  chapter  about 
^he  possible  inhabitants  of  Mars.  He  Knows  just  as  much  of  the  subject  as 
H  do,  and  that  is  nothing  at  all. 

Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of 
"this  book.  To  show  how  little  of  recent  knowledge  has  been 
omitted,  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  paragraphs,  not  at  all 
abstrusely  written,  on  the  investigations  of  Arrhenius  and 
*irhompson  on  corpuscles  and  ions  and  their  impul^on  by  light. 
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wbicb  has  been  suggested  as  the  cause  o£  comets'  tail.^  and  other 
pheiiomeoa,  Tbt'  laat  Part  o£  the  book,  on  '^  The  Fixed  Stars,** 
IB  brief,  uud  does  not  inckide  all  recent  ideas  in  this  branch. 
Prof.  IN^ewconib  uefei's  his  readers  for  these  to  his  previous 
book  'The  Stars/  which  cuukl  scarcely  ba\e  been  compressed 
witbin  the  limits  of  a  vohime  such  as  this,  \rhich  is  intended  to 
in  chide  all  branches  o£  the  science.  As  fuliilling  this  aim  the 
present  work  can  be  highly  recommended. 

*  The  Moon/  by  Na^mtth  jlnb  CuiPEifTEB.  *. — This  standard 
work,  tirst  published  in  1874,  met  with  such  success  that  a  second 
edition  was  called  for  in  the  same  year,  and  again  another  in  1875. 
This  third  edition  having  been  exhausted,  and  there  still  being  a 
demand  for  the  book,  Mr.  Murray  has  issued  a  fourth  edition  at  a 
popular  price.  The  work  scarcely  ciills  for  review,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  for  the  most  part  it  describes  in  detail  the  topography  of 
the  Mooifs  surface  and  contains  chapters  on  other  lunar  subjecta. 


NOTES. 

Comet  Notes.— M,  Deslandres  obtained  some  obsarvations  of 
the  visual  and  photographic  spectra  of  Borrelly's  Comet  at  the 
Meudon  Observatory  {Cmnjjfes  Meridus,  Aug.  17).  The  spectrum 
generally  is  of  the  characteristic  hydro-carbon  type,  but  near  the 
nucleus  there  are  a  number  of  additional  faint  bands. 

From  comparison  of  the  spectrum  with  the  cyanogen  spectrum 
obtained  in  the  laboratory,  M,  Deslandres  suggests  that  the 
temperature  of  the  comet  is  high  enough  to  produce  incandescence, 
yet  not  sufficiently  high  to  dissociate  the  compounds  and  produce 
the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  spectra  obtained  in  the  laboratory- 
The  spectrographic  method  promises  iu  the  future  to  give  accurate 
determinations  of  the  relative  motions  of  various  part?  of  comets, 
which  should  tlirow  considerable  light  on  their  physical  condition. 

A.  a  D.  c. 


MnroE  PiiAKET  Notes.  —  The  following  new  planets  were 
discovered  at  Heidelberg  on  Sept.  20 :— MC,  MD,  ME,  MF,  by- 
Wolf,  each  being  of  13th  magnitude ;  MGr,  by  Bugan,  of  the  12th 
magnitude. 

The  planet  MA,  recently  announced,  proves  not  to  be  new,  but 
identical  with  184  Deiopeia.  A.  C.  B.  C. 

Obituaey*  —  Peosper  Heney.  The  Paris  Observatory  has 
lost  a  valuable  member  of  the  staff  in  the  person  o£  M,  Prosper 
Henry,  who  died  suddenly,  as  the  consequence  of  an  accident,  on 
July  25  last  whilst  spending  a  holiday  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy. 

*  1903,   Mr.  Murmj,  Albeinurle  Street,  London,  W.     Price  S«. 
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M.  Henry  and  his  brother  Paul  were  working  opticians  at 
Nancy,  and  attained  great  skill  in  the  construction  of  object- 
glasses.  They  came  to  Paris  in  1864,  and  Le  Verrier,  struck  by 
their  genius  for  all  astronomical  work,  secured  their  services. 
Between  1872  and  1882,  the  Brothers  Henry  discovered  14  small 
planets,  which  were  alternately  attributed  to  each  of  them.  They 
continued  the  construction  of  Chacornac's  chart  of  the  echptic  and 
did  some  excellent  photographic  work.  The  brothers  Henry  were 
among  the  first  to  realize  the  possibility  of  cataloguing  stars 
by  photography,  and  when  the  International  Chart  of  the  Sky  was 
initiated  they  naturally  were  put  in  charge  of  the  work  at  the 
Paris  Observatory,  and  all  the  photographic  and  mechanical 
arrangements  were  made  by  them.  The  object-glasses  of  the 
equatorial  coude  at  Paris,  and  of  the  large  telescope  at  Meudon, 
are  the  work  of  the  brothers  Henry. 

M.  Prosper  Henry  was  in  his  54th  year  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Maxwell  Henky  Close.  It  is  announced  that  the  Eev.  M.  H. 
Close,  Treasurer  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  died  on  September  1 2 
in  his  82nd  year.  Mr.  Close  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the 
'Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,'  some  of  them  on 
astronomical  subjects.  In  1894,  under  the  pen-name  of  "Claudius 
Kennedy,"  he  wrote  a  book  called  '  A  few  Chapters  in  Astronomy,' 
which  treated  several  subjects  in  the  geometry  of  our  science  from 
very  original  points  of  view. 

William  Ambeose  Kibblee.  With  regret  we  have  also  to 
announce  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Kibbler,  which  occurred  on 
September  10  at  his  home  at  Stamford  Hill.  Though  it  is  only 
comparatively  recently  that  he  joined  the  Eoyal  Astronomical 
Society  and  the  British  Astronomical  Association,  he  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  artistic  and  accurate  work  in  connection  vrith  the 
study  of  planetary  detail,  and  he  leaves  much  that  yet  remains  to 
be  published.  He  possessed  an  excellent  1 2  |-inch  Calver  equatorial 
mounted  in  his  observatory  at  Stamford  Hill,  besides  other  instru- 
ments of  the  very  finest  quality.  By  his  premature  death  at  the 
age  of  55,  astronomy  has  lost  a  most  earnest  and  successful 
student.  Dr.  Kibbler  was  a  man  of  great  versatility  of  mind  and 
untiring  energy,  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  excel  in  everything 
to  which  he  turned  his  hand ;  but  over  and  above  this  his  genial 
diaposition  and  kindliness  of  heart  won  for  him  a  large  circle  of 
personal  friends,  by  whom  his  death  will  be  very  keenly  felt. 

T.  E.  E.  P. 

Washington  Teasdale.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  the 
death  of  this  veteran  astronomer,  whose  name  has  frequently  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages  in  connection  with  the  Leeds  Astronomical 
Society,  which  was  carried  on  for  many  years  principally  by  his 
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efforts.     We  hope  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  Mr.  Teasd ale's  work 
in  our  next  number. 


Tee  Rotation  or  VENca.— In  order  to  obtain  some  evidence 
on  the  question  ot"  the  length  of  the  rotation-period  of  Teniis, 
whicli,  it  oiay  be  remembered,  is  still  unsettled,  in  December 
1900  Mr.  Percival  Jjoviell  ordered  a  powerful  spectrograph 
of  Mr,  Erashear.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  diifmction- 
grating  and  a  train  of  three  prisms,  which  met  with  Mr.  L(jweE's 
complete  approval.  The  camera-tube  u.*^ed  for  takiog  the  epectro* 
graphs  is  3 86  mm.  in  length,  and  with  this  the  dispersion  for 
tbe  Hy  line  is  1298  tenth -metres  to  the  metre.  Photogniphs  of 
the  spectrum  of  the  limb  of  AVnns  were  taken  in  February  and 
3Iarch  of  this  year,  with  the  slit  parallel  and  with  the  slit  perpen- 
dicular to  the  terminator,  by  Mr,  ^lipher,  who  works  with 
Mr.  Lowell,  and  the  results  of  the  measurement  of  these  are 
published  in  A.  N.  3  89 1-9  2 »  Ko  actual  numerical  result  is  deduced 
from  the  measurements,  but  it  is  made  clear  that  the  rotation- 
j>eriod  cannot  be  as  short  as  24  hours,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
some  persons,  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  investigation  confirms  a 
rotation-period  of  225  days. 


The  Weathee  ita  August  A^n  SEFiEMBEU.— The  rainfall  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  important  feature  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  weather.  The  aggregate  fall  recorded  at  Qi-eeuwich,  in 
the  four  months  June  to  fcleptember  (until  the  zSth),  amounted  to 
18  inches,  beitig  more  than  9  inches  in  excess  of  the  average,  and  ex- 
ceeding the  total  annual  falls  in  each  of  the  years  1847,  1858,  and 
1864.  In  the  corresponding  months  in  the  wet  years  1S52,  i860, 
and  1879,  the  aoiounta  recorded  were  15  inches,  15*4  inches,  and 
16"  I  inches  respectively.  In  the  three  months  June  to  August^  the 
excess  of  rainfall  at  Greenwich  was  9-5  inches  ;  at  Camden  Sqoare, 
London,  9^6  inches  ;  at  Hitchin,  7*7  inches  ;  at  Stroud,  4^7  inches ; 
at  Boston,  2*9  inches;  at  Seathwaite,  7^4  inches;  at  Cardiff,  2*9 
inches;  at  Dundee,  4*9  inches-  at  Aberdeen,  3*1  inches;  at 
Waterford,  y6  inches  ;  at  Dublin,  iS  inch  ;  and  at  Londonderry, 
I '4  inch. 

The  weather  throughout  August  was  cold  and  the  mean  daily 
temperatures,  with  the  exception  of  3  days,  \^'ere  all  below  the 
average  to  the  mean  amount  of  2|°,  Tlie  highest  temperature 
recorded  in  the  month  was  7  7'''5  on  the  8th,  and  the  lowest  44°* 2 
on  the  7th»  At  the  beginning  of  September  very  warm  weather  pre- 
vailed, the  temperature  rising  to  82°  on  September  i  and  to  8i°-6 
on  September  2,  the  mean  temperature  on  the  latter  day  being  10'' 
above  the  average.  Between  the  6th  and  i  Sth  it  was  very  cold, 
especially  from  the  i  ith  to  the  istb,  the  mean  for  these  five  days 
being  49'  "4,  or  8^*^  below  the  average.  On  the  1 4th  the  tern  peratnre 
never  rose  above  SS^'S*  ^^^^  t^^^  mean  daily  value  was  9  below 
the  avera^.     After  the  19th  the  weather  again  became  warmer. 
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Sunshine  in  August  amounted  to  170  hours,  being  almost  the  same 
as  the  average,  and  in  September  to  160  hours,  exceeding  the 
average  by  about  25  hours. — W.  C.  N. 

The  Liveepool  Astronomical  Society.— This  Society,  which 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  another  of  the  same  name 
which  expired  some  fifteen  years  ago,  has  got  so  far  as  to  publish 
a  second  Annual  Beport,  and  has  already  73  members,  exclusive  of 
three  Associates.  We  learn  also  from  the  Eeport  that  it  has  an 
ObseiTatory,  or  rather  the  use  of  one,  provided  by  the  Liverpool 
Corporation,  and  possesses  a  5-inch  equatorial,  a  3-inch  transit, 
and  a  sidereal  clock.  The  President  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Plummer,  and 
the  Eeport  in  hand  gives  an  abridgment  of  his  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  on  1902  October  16,  and  also  contains 
abstracts  of  addresses  delivered  at  other  meetings  of  the  Session 
by  Mr.  Longbottom,  Eev.  S.  J.  Johnson,  Mr.  E.  C.  Johnson,  and 
Father  Cortie. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Innes  is  now  installed  in  Johannes- 
burg as  Director  of  the  TransvaaJ  Meteorological  Department.  At 
present  the  buildings  are  only  temporary,  but  the  Government  have 
agreed  to  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  and  a  provision  of 
necessary  instruments.  Mr.  Innes  speaks  very  favourably  of  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  finding  the  definition  very  good.  He  has, 
we  understand,  borrowed  a  4-inch  and  makes  an  occasional 
astronomical  observation  in  the  time  he  can  spare  from  his 
meteorological  work. 

The  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  which  will  happen  on  October  6 
is  of  little  interest  to  observers  in  England,  as  the  Moon  rises  at 
Greenwich  at  5^  32™  and  the  last  contact  with  the  penumbra  will 
take  place  at  6  minutes  past  6  o'clock. 

Theee  will  be  an  occultation  of  Aldebaran  by  the  Moon  on 
Oct.  10,  not  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  for  the  Moon 
will  have  risen  only  half  an  hour  previously. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  Dr.  Wallace  replied 
to  the  critics  of  his  paper  on  "  Man's  place  in  the  Universe." 
Mr.  E.  W.  Maunder  makes  a  further  criticism  on  this  in  Know- 
ledge for  the  current  month  (October). 


From  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 

The  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Southport  must  be 
pronounced  as  great  a  success  as  I  believe  it  was  20  years  ago. 
We  had  a  President's  Address  which  compelled  attention,  not 
only  from  those  present,  but  from  the  country  generally — nay, 
even  perhaps  from  the  civilized  world  ;  and  the  President  did 
not  exceed  the  hour  in  delivering  it,  which  was  a  conspicuous 
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improvement  on  his  predeCf  ssfir  in  office.  There  was  the  little 
sensation  oi:  the  decision  to  *'  hold  the  meeting  ot  the  Association 
in  1905  in  South  Africa."'  There  \ias  the  discussion  on  Radium, 
and  there  was  much  good  work  of  a  tni  seel  Ian  eous  kind  done  in  the 
Sections.  There  was  the  fine  air  of  Southport  (1  wish  we  could 
have  had  more  of  it  in  some  of  the  rooms),  which  is  so  excellent  in 
quality  that  residents  find  it  dithcult  to  die — so  we  were  assured; 
there  w  as  the  interest  of  seeing  a  iine  modern  town  built  literally 
upon  the  sand ;  and  there  were  amusements  of  all  kinds,  from  golf 
{a  choice  of  several  greens)  to  "Dancing  at  6dP  and  the  water- 
chute,  rinally,  there  were  the  excursions,  which  ware  particularly 
w^ell  managed. 


Tbe  position  of  Astronomy  in  the  programme  of  the  meeting 
has  changed  quickl)^  during  the  last  few  years.  Four  years  ago  an 
Astronomical  Subsection  was  started  with  the  late  Br,  Common  in 
the  chair,  and  he  was  followed  next  year  by  Professor  Turner,  who 
replaced  Dr.  Copeland  at  rather  short  notice.  From  the  ex- 
perience of  these  two  years  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  Astronomy 
alone  could  profitably  fill  the  meetings  of  a  Subsection,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  noticed  that  Meteorology,  Seismolog}^,  and 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  had  no  very  definite  home  of  their  own  at 
the  meetings,  being  generally  attached  to  Section  A,  hut  some- 
times wandering  into  Geology  or  &eography.  Hence  it  was 
decitled  to  combine  these  with  Astronomy  to  form  a  Department 
of  Section  A  under  the  name  *'  Cosmical  Physics."  The  success  of 
this  Department  last  year  under  the  chairmanahip  of  Dr*  !!5ehuster 
and  with  the  energy  of  Mr.  Hinks  as  Secretary  w^as  so  great  as  to 
arouse  some  fears  lest  it  should  swamp  the  main  Section  ;  and 
the  Department  showed  even  increased  vigour  this  year  under 
Dr.  Shaw,  for  the  International  Meteorological  Committee  met  at 
Southport  more  or  leas  under  its  auspices,  and  the  distinguished 
foreigners  present  contributed  several  important  papers  to  its 
proceedings.  Moreovetj  ifc  was  noteworthy  that  the  address  of 
the  President  of  the  main  Section  (Mr.  C.  V,  Boys)  dealt  largely 
with  "  Cosmical  Physics,**  since  he  essayed  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  comets'  tails,  ^'evertheless,  no  fears  need  be 
entertained  for  the  integrity  of  the  main  Section  ;  the  discussion 
on  Eadium  gave  ample  evidence  of  vigour,  and  doubtless  Cambridge 
next  year  will  cause  Section  A  to  overflow  in  all  directions. 


The  astronomical  part  of  Mr.  Boys's  address  is  given  else- 
where in  this  number.  He  reviews  existing  theories  of  comets* 
tails,  and  then  suggests  that  ''  the  curious  properties  of  radium 
and  of  similar  bodies  should  be  kept  in  mind "  An  excellent 
feature  oi  the  subsequent  explanation  is  that  it  includes  some 
numerical  estimates.  One  diifieulty  attending  such  explanations 
—that  we  have  a  a  yet  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  radium 
in  large   quantities  —  was  touched  upon  from  an  independent 
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point  of  view  by  Dr.  Schuster,  who  remarked  that  "the  fact 
that  every  physicaL-prop^rty  hitherto  discovered  in  one  element 
has  always  been/lround  to  fex  shared  by  all  suggests  that  radio- 
activity may  be|  a  common  property  of  all  matter '' ;  and  if  so,  "  the 
question  arises  Whether  in  that  ^se  the  effect  is  cumulative  and 
should  appear  in  the  large  cosmic  aggregations  of  matter."  We 
must  indeed  keep  our  eyes  open  for  new  possibilities.  It  is,  of 
course,  too  soon  yet  to  be  sure  about  anything,  but  not  too  soon 
to  be  on  the  alert.  In  this  connection  I  will  repeat  a  remark 
which  was  made  by  an  emin^dt  physicist  a  propos  of  the  general 
discussion  on.  Eadmm,,jKi4iicn  seems  to  me  to  hit  the  point  exactly. 
He  said :  '*  It  was  so  right  that  A  and  B  should  have  their  theory 
about  Radium,  because  it  helps  them  in  their  work  ;  but  what  do 
C  and  D  and  X,  who  are  not  working  at  the  subject,  want  with 
theories  at  this  sta2:e  ?  " 


The  most  important  astronomical  paper  read  to  the  Meeting,  to 
my  mind,  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  Schuster,  which  will  presently  appear 
in  full  in  the  AstrophysicalJournal,  on  "Radiation  through  a  Foggy 
Atmosphere,"  the  epithet  "  foggy  "  being  used  to  denote  a  vapour 
in  which  the  scattering  of  light  piays  an  appreciable  part  in  addition 
to  absorption  proper.  Dr.  Schuster  confined  himself  to  a  mere 
statement  of  results,  but  w  hen  we  learn  that  **  scattering "  will 
explain  such  phenomena  as  the  presence  of  both  bright  and  dark 
lines  in  the  same  spectrum,  and  the  absence  of  the  helium  line  Dg 
from  the  spectrum  of  the  Sum,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  new  factor  thus  introduced. 


Pbof.  Sampson,  of  Durham,  was  able  to  give  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  value  of  his  work  on  Jupiter's  satellites.  One  of  the  terms 
in  the  theory  of  Satellite  III.  was  credited  vtdth  a  coefficient  of 
60  seconds  in  one  set  of  tables  and  100  seconds  in  another  (I  write 
from  memory, since  the  "Note-Book"  apparently  failed  to  make  a 
record),  whereas  the  discussion  of  the  Harvard  photometric 
observations  gave  160  seconds,  and — more  noteworthy  still — a 
discussion  of  the  available  ordinary  observations  of  eclipses  of  the 
satellite  confirmed  this  result  within  i  second.  Whence  we  infer, 
firstly,  that  all  the  labour  spent  in  observing  eclipses  in  the  ordinary 
way  has  not  been  wasted,  which  is  eminently  satisfactory ;  and, 
secondly,  that,  since  the  old  tables  are  undoubtedly  and  obviously 
faulty,  the  construction  of  good  tables  may  not  be  so  difficult  a 
task  as  was  feared.  At  any  rate,  this  is  Prof.  Sampson's  present 
hope,  and  we  shall  all  wish  him  every  success  in  his  arduous  task. 

Feom:  the  Yerkes  Observatory  Professor  Hale  sent  some  really 
:ttiagnificent  illustrations'  of  his  recent  work  on  the  surface  of  the 
Sun— exploring  the  state  of  the  photosphere  at  different  levels. 
Jt  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  them  here.  From  the 
same  observatory  came  an  announcement  by  Professsor  Barnard 
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that  he  had  succeeded  in  detecting  ti  small  star  dose  to  Nova 
Geminonim,  which  is  almost  certainly  the  star  photographed  by 
Br.  Max  Wolf  and  Mr.  Park  hurst  just  before  the  outburst.  So 
that  there  was  apparently  nothing  in  the  place  of  the  Nova  even 
so  faint  as  inagDitude  15.  Among  several  excellent  pictures  of 
the  spectrum  of  lightning,  those  taken  by  Dr,  Ijoc^kyer  with  one  of 
Mr,  Thorp's  traospareot  gratings  were  noteworthy  as  giving  an 
ordinary  image  of  the  flash  and  images  of  its  spectrum  very  con- 
veniently side  by  side.  Dr.  Lot^kyer's  method  is  eo  simple — 
merely  strapping  one  of  these  beautiful  gratings  111  front  of  an 
ordinary  camera-^that  it  seems  as  though  a  fruitful  line  of 
research  were  here  open  to  many  workers. 


Most  of  the  astronomers  went  on  Saturday  to  Stony  hurst : 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  were  all  astonished  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  school,  which  is  far  ahead  of  our  public  schools  in 
surroundings  and  equipment.  The  grandeur  of  the  situation,  the 
ample  space  accommodation  for  everything,  the  multitude  of  art 
treasures  adorning  the  walls,  the  modern  appliances  in  the  labora- 
tories, the  libraries  and  moseums,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
cordialit;^  and  hospitality  of  our  reception — ^all  these  things  took 
our  breath  away.  As  regards  the  points  of  chief  interest  for 
astronomers,  1  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a  local  paper, 
merely  calling  special  attention  to  the  ingenious  device  by  which 
the  personality  of  Professor  Newcomb  is  explained  to  the 
public  :^ 

A  large  party  of  astrDDOiuera,  including  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  whoie 
recei:it  book  led  Dr.  Rtissel  Wallace  to  pen  his  new  tJieory  '*  A  Man'e  Place  in 
the  X^niverse,"  were  shown  over  the  observatory  by  Father  Cortie,  Father 
Sidg^reaves,  and  ihcir  astronomical  assistants.  The  large  telescope  which 
commBraorased  the  work  of  Father  Perry  wna  viewed  with  mueh  interest,  and 
the  rarioua  photographic  and  other  acceasoriea  Avith  it  showed  much  ingenuity 
in  geLtiiig  the  beat  results  with  limited  means.  A  eiiiilT  tin  had  been  eonvt^rted 
into  a  camera  attacbment J  smd  portions  of  a  superannuated  lawn-mower  were 
used  for  rotating  the  telescope.  Father  Sidgreaves  had  mm&  remurkable 
phdttjgraphs  of  atnr  spectra,  including  a  complete  recoi'd  of  the  icarvelloiis; 
display  of  celestial  fireworks  when  Nova  Persei  suddenly  blazed  up  frouj 
notliinffnesa  into  one  of  the  most  eonspicuoui*  objects  in  the  lieaTena,  and  a 
series  dealing  with  the  whole  Turinbtlity  period  of  Beta  Lyrae^  frotn  which 
remarkable  conclusioua  may  be  dnvwn  as  to  the  wav  in  which  thia  pair  of  giant 
»unti  <jause  vast  tides  or  rustling  iirc  to  whirl  round  each  other  as  ihey  rotate. 


80UTHPUET  is  not  for  from  Honox*a  birthplace  or  from  the 
village  of  Much-Hoole,  where  be  was  curate:  aud  three  works  of 
art,  represeutiiig  the  observation  of  the  drst  Transit  of  Venus, 
were  most  appropriately  available  for  inspection.  One  was  a 
fresco  at  Manchester,  but  the  other  two  were  pictures  hung  in  the 
Eeception  Eoom,  affording  great  contrnst  in  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Eyre  Crowe*^  painting,  which  was  in  the  Aeademj  of 
1891,15  doubtless  well-known:  Horrox,  i^turning  from  preaching 
hia  sennon,  has  just  reached  the  open  door  of  his  rootn  to  see  the 
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Image  of  the  Sun  with  Venus  appearing  on  the  disc.  It  is 
cjertainly  a  beautiful  picture,  but  the  other  painting,  which  is  due 
±o  recent  local  effort,  renders  conspicuous  some  faults  in  detail 
Tvhich  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  may  have  considered  unimportant.  Thus 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  Horrox  could  have  possessed  (on  a 
salary  of  .£40  a  year  and  in  1639)  a  clock-driven  equatorial  as 
xepresented  m  the  older  picture,  apparently  so  that  the  Sun's 
image  might  be  found  on  the  screen  at  his  return.  For  the 
other  picture  (by  Mr.  Lavender)  some  considerable  pains  were 
"fcaken  to  get  an  apparatus  such  as  Horrox  would  probably  possess, 
and  to  set  it  up  so  as  to  produce  an  actual  image  of  the  Sun. 
IHorrox  is  shown  at  work ;  his  face  is  lighted  up  by  the  solar 
image,  but  the  room  is  generally  dark — these  efPects  were  tested 
"by  actual  trial.  The  circumference  of  the  solar  image  is  divided 
as  stated  in  Horrox's  own  account — a  point  missed  by  Mr.  Eyre 
Crowe.  And,  finally,  the  cone  of  rays  spreads  out  much  more 
cjuickly  than  in  either  the  other  picture  or  in  the  fresco  of 
Crabtree  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall.  Opinion  will  doubtless 
differ  as  to  the  importance  of  these  details  in  relation  to 
artistic  needs.  Certainly  Eyre  Crowe's  picture  is  fascinating 
«aw  a  picture;  and  so  is  the  Maddox  Brown  fresco  where 
Crabtree  is  shown  at  his  daily  work  in  a  small  room,  which 
"the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children  indicates  as  probably  their 
only  room,  when  Venus  appears  on  the  disc  and  startles  thein  all. 
-A.t  the  same  time  Mr.  Lavender,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Napier 
Clark  and  Mr.  Benson,  has  shown  that  it  is  also  possible  to  make 
a  fine  picture  which  shall  be  strictly  faithful  to  detail ;  and  they 
are  all  three  heartily  to  be  congratulated  on  the  achievement. 

At  the  Potsdam  Observatory,  Herr  Ludendorff  has  made  an 
important  investigation  on  local  distortions  or  displacements  of  a 
photographic  film  {Astr.  Nach,  No.  3885-86).  He  has  measured 
"the  displacements  of  the  reseau  lines  on  the  plates  for  the  Astro- 
graphic  Catalogue,  and  finds  that,  while  the  displacements  are 
xisually  of  the  order  o"'i  or  o"*2,  sometimes  they  rise  to  o"'6;  and 
etar- places  may  be  affected  by  so  much  as  o"'3.  The  exceptions 
are  usually  near  the  edges  of  the  plate,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  The  errors  have  not  been  traced  to  their  source ;  and  it  is 
"to  some  extent  reassuring  to  find  that  they  are  comparatively  rare  : 
tut  that  they  exist  at  all  is  bad  news  for  us.  It  has  been  hitherto 
assumed  that  these  displacements  were  always  small,  although  the 
late  Professor  Pritchard  called  attention  to  a  case  where  sensible 
distortion  had  taken  place.  It  is  true,  as  Herr  Ludendorff 
Temarks,  that  very  little  direct  investigation  of  the  matter  has 
teen  published:  but  there  has  been  plenty  of  evidence  of  an 
indirect  character,  in  the  comparison  of  different  plates  of  the 
same  region  ;  and  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  (say)  the  beautifully- 
accordant  results  for  places  of  the  same  star  from  a  dozen  different 
plates  recorded  in  the  Tenth  Eros  Circular,  if  such  errors  as 
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HeiT  Ludeiidorff  has  detected  are  of  any  but  the  rarest  occurrence* 
We  camiot,  however,  let  the  matter  rest  now :  such  a  funda- 
mental source  of  error  must  be  probed  to  the  bottom  ;  or  we  may 
find  some  important  investigatioa  conducted  by  the  aid  of 
photography  giving  a  quite  erroneous  result. 


Thii  following  cuttings  may  be  interesting  at  the  present  time 
I  am  sorry  to  eay  I  have  lost  the  references  for  them. 

The  Question  or  the  Bay. 

Although  the  reach  of  human  experience  was  too  ahort  to  form  a  paraHai 
wherpby  we  Diight  deteraiine  the  point  of  diasohition  of  matter,  it  was  con- 
ceivable that  a  formless  nebula  migbt  again  become  prepondomnt,  and  that  the 
boiir-gla&fl  of  eternity  would  once  more  j-un  out, — Sir  WiiiLiam  Choores  at 
Berlin. 

There  is  laot  a  thought  of  uaine 
For  OUT  Joseph's  Zollverein. 
For  Sir  lYilliam'fi  words  I  own  ai*ft  apt  to  flurry  me ; 
And  althtjngh  once  more  1  bear 
That  a  *'  dis&ulution's  "  near^ 
Ho  political  CO  nai  deration  a  worry  me. 

Will  a  preferential  tax 

Add  a  burden  to  our  backs  ? 
Will  the  dropping  of  Fre*  Trade  prove  deleterioua? 

What  a  qiieation  to  reTolve, 

When  our  planet  may  dissolve, 
Which  is  obiiously  very  much  more  eericiua ! 

When  our  earth  and  not  our  trade 

To  a  nebida  may  fade, 
Shall  we  frjvul  o'er  these  problems  of  modernity  ? 

I  for  one  nmat  freely  own, 

1  have  got  one  thought  alone, 
And  my  eyes  are  on  the  hour-glass  of  eternity ! 


The  CaJeutta  EtiffHiihman  writes :  Astrology  haB  spoken  on  the  question 
whether  Lord  Curzon  is  to  remain  ?n  India  for  another  year  or  not.  It  is 
painful  to  be  compelled  to  add  that  the  verdict  is  adverse*  Mr.  Krishnaewamy 
Iyer,  of  TrivaTKlrimi,  baa  ?ent  us  a  paper  in  which  be  records  the  results  of  a 
conversation  which  he  held  a  short  time  ago  with  Mr.  Kriehmir+wamy  Pi  1  lay, 
astrologer,  of  Pondiclierry,  a  tonTCraalion  which  originated  in  Mr.  Iyer's 
**  patriotic  anxiety  to  detain  Lord  Curzon  in  India."  Afrer  casting  the  V' iceroy'a 
horoscope,  the  geei*  pronounced  as  follows  : 

''Yon  and  many  others  are  Imtching  in  contemplation,  which  will  be  out 
very  soon,  to  retain  him,  and  with  you,  many  important  personages  in  India 
and  England  secretly  assist  you  all,  hut  the  Goat  house  is  alwaya  itinerant,  not 
statiouerj^  (»ic),  he  will  veto  all  your  requests  witli  proniismg  answers,  and 
leave  the  shorefli  of  Indian  *Bharata'  continent  on  the  expiry  of  his  term. 
So  going  is  absolutely  certain.  Your  agitation  ctkIb  in  Liugluible  smoke,  but  it 
creates  some  impression  not  feeble  upon  him.  Though  he  goes,  and  go  he 
mu*t,  he  has  to  encounter  enemies  there  unlike  here.  Venus  mid  Jupiter  are 
the  worst  enemies.  For  three  years  be  will  be  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  as  he 
will  enter  no  doubt  as  seeond  to  '  Sreeroratnam/  (top  jewel)  the  Premiership. 
India  has  not  escaped  his  eyes,  though  in  England.  After  three  and  between 
four  and  five  years  he  does  get  the  top-jewel  plaee.^' 


THE    OBSERVATORY, 

A   MONTHLY    REVIEW    OF    ASTRONOMY. 
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On  the  Secular  Acceleration  of  the  Moon^s  Mean  Anomaly. 

All  secular  accelerations  are  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the 
question  of  tidal  retardation  of  the  Earth's  rotation.  If  such 
retardation  takes  place  at  all,  its  amount  is  at  any  rate  less  than 
one  three-hundred-millionth  part  in  a  century,  since  it  is  only 
required  to  account  for  about  5"  in  the  secular  acceleration  of  the 
Moon's  mean  longitude.  If  it  were  found  that  other  secular 
accelerations  deviated  from  theory  in  proportion,  the  case  for  the 
retardation  of  the  Earth  would  he  very  strong.  "  In  proportion  " 
for  the  Sun  clearly  means  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  above  5",  and  as 
observations  of  precision  extend  over  +75  years  from  1825,  ^^^ 

quantity  to  be  observed  dwindles  to  (  -  I  X  —  x  5",  which  is  too 

small  a  quantity  to  be  disentangled  from  epoch  corrections  and 
systematic  errors  of  observation. 

The  Moon's  mean  anomaly  is  more  hopeful.  It  has  at  least  one 
very  great  advantage.  The  errors  of  observation  presumably  are 
not  arranged  systematically  with  regard  to  this  element,  and  the 
purely  accidental  error  disappears  on  including  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  observations.  Again,  the  quantity  to  be  measured  is 
half  as  large  again  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  since  an  error  A^  in 
the  mean  anomaly  leads  to  2e  cos  g  Ag  in  the  longitude,  and  2e 
equals  one-ninth,  as  against  the  ratio  one-thirteenth  above. 

Again,  the  secular  acceleration  of  the  mean  anomaly  possesses 
another  great  interest.  Before  observations  of  precision  on  the 
meridian  were  begun,  the  material  available  consists  partly  of 
occultations  of  no  very  great  antiquity  and  eclipses.  Now  the 
larger  the  apparent  size  of  the  Moon,  the  more  likely  an  occultation, 
although  the  difference  is  trifling  ;  but  in  the  case  of  eclipses  it  is 
almost  a  condition  of  totality  that  the  Moon  should  be  near  perigee, 
and  hence  errors  of  mean  anomaly  are  with  difficulty  distinguishable 
AiTors  of  mean  longitude  of  one-ninth  the  size.     It  is  well 
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know  11  tJiat  tln3  LabJea  do  not  8atj«fat4orily  account  for  the  ancient 
eclipses.  Possibly  it  is  tbo  mean  iiiiomajy,  aud  not  entirely  the 
mean  longitude,  that  is  at  fault:. 

But  although,  as  above  [jointed  out,  the  errors  of  observation 
are  not  systematic  with  regard  to  the  Moon's  mean  anomaly,  yet 
the  errors  of  the  tables  are.  To  make  tbis  clear,  let  us  iirst  suppose 
perfect  tables  and  perfect  observations,  and  let  us  plot  graphically 
the  coefficient  of  eos^^/  found  froui  an  analysis  of  the  errors.  In 
the  case  supposed  the  i:urve  will  t^vidently  be  part  of  tlve  time- 
axis  reprcseutijig  the  period  covered  by  the  observatioiis.  If  the 
tabular  mean  motion  were  iir  error,  the  error  would  be  a  straight 
line  inclined  to  the  time-axis.  If  the  tabular  secular  acceleration 
were  in  error,  the  eur\  e  would  be  a  parabola,  its  error-eoordinat-e 
containing  a  tenu  proportional  totb«  square  of  the  time-coordinate. 
Again,  supposing  a  term  of  the  form  j'  ^^f^  (f/  +  ^)  absent  from  the 
tables  ;  then  the  curve  contains  a  term  /t  sin  f?— that  is  to  say,  the 
curve  as  plotted  from  observation  will  oscillate  from  side  to  side  of 
tht^  jjaraboia  in  the  period  of  6j  its  maximum  deviation  being  p. 
If  the  period  of  ^  is  short,  the  true  parabola  can  be  obtained  by 
drawing  a  pambolic  curve  through  the  curve  plotted  from  ob- 
servation ;  btit  if  tf»e  period  of  Q  is  long,  the  inferred  parabola  will 
be  wrong.  Now  one  considerable  term  is  known,  for  which  the 
period  of  d  is  273  years.  In  the  absence  of  any  better  hypothesis, 
the  work  that  is  alluded  to  below  has  been  done  on  I  he  assumption, 
that  00  terms  other  than  those  pubiisbed  by  11  arisen,  Eadau,  and 
Hill  exist,  or  at  anv  rate  affect  the  result^  and  also  that  one  of 
Hansen's  Venus  terras  and  Newcomb's  empirical  correction  to  the 
other  one  do  not  in  reality  exist.  As  an  indication  of  the  amount 
of  the  quantity  involved,  it  may  be  Doted  that  the  Venus  term  of 
273  years  alluded  to  above  takes  values  +7",  ^14",  —2"  nearly 
in  1750,  1825,  and  1900,  and  therefore  produces  the  appearance 
of  a  secular  term 

X  16     =  29  , 
9 

so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  correction  as  to  the 
Earth's  retardation  must  ho  preceded  by  con  li deuce  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  theory. 

Proceeding,  however,  on  the  above  assumption^  I  have  obtained 
from  the  observations  1750-1S51  the  following  correction  to  the 
ttibular  coefficient  of  cos  y, 

o"-64-o"«37/-4'-9P, 

where  t  is  reckoned  in  centuries  froiu  i8oo.  This  correction  must 
be  divided  by 

2i  ^  0^1098 

to  obtain  the  corresponding  correction  to  the  Damoiseau-Airy 
value  of  tf. 
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In  the  September  number  of  this  magazine  I  published  a  cor- 
rection 

-o''-94  =  —  i"-4i 

"to  the  tabular  coefficient  of  cos(/  for  1891,  based  upon  the  right 
^tscensions  from  1883-1898.  This  correction  would  be  —  2"-i$  if 
JCI>ainoiseau's  mean  anomaly  had  been  used.  Substituting  t  =  0*91 
i  IX  the  formula  above,  we  obtain  .  ^'.  * 

4-o"'64— o"'34-4"-i  =  ~3"'8. 

T^liis  differs  very  considerably  from  —2"- 16  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  th^ 
^XTor  lies  all  in  the  secular  term,  the  two  previous  terms  being  not 
<^«^pable  of  much  modification,  1750-185 1  being  quite  long  euough 
"t^o  give  good  values.  Throwing  over,  then,  any  attempt  to  get  a 
^ ocular  variation  from  17  50-1 851,  during  which  t^  is  always  less 
fciifcan  0*25, 1  take  the  secular  term  as  — 3"'o,  and  the  formula  as   . 

o"-4-o"-37i5~3"-o«^ 

fclim  e  term  independent  of  t  has  been  diminished,  so  that  the  dil- 
t'^xence  between  the  two  formulae  at  no  time  between  1750  and 
■^  ^51  amounts  to  o"*25. 

This  value,  I  think,  will  not  be  much  altered  when  the  period 
^  S 52 -1 882  has  been  added  to  the  discussion,  as  I  hope  it  will 
fi  i:i.ring  the  next  twelve  months.  . 

The  correction  to  Damoiseau's  mean  anomaly  is,  therefore^ 
<ii  aiding  by  0*1098, 

+  3"'6~3"*4<-27"«*, 

^^ducing  his  expression  to  '•• 

110°  19'  5i''7+[i3oox36o°4-33ii579o"-9]^  +  23"'4«',        ' 

tlxe  epoch  being  1800  January  co  G.M.T. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Hansen's  secular  term  is  +49"  43  5  and 
^^wcomb's  corrections  decrease  this  to  -i-45"'675.  The  theoretical 
^'^lue  is  about  50",  but  the  theory  of  secular  terms  has  a  habit  of 
^>^ing  wrong. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ginzel  and  Oppolser  deduce  large 
corrections  from  the  ancient  eclipses,  but  unfortunately  their 
corrections  agree  neither  with  one  another,  or  with  mine,  or 
with  theory. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  the  effect  of  including  Newcomb's 
enapirical  alteration  of  the  Venus  term  is  to  restore  the  theoretical 
value  of  the  secular  acceleration.  This  fact,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a 
confirmation  of  Newcorab's  term,  based,  I  believe,  on  evidence 
entirely  independent  of  that  used  by  Newcomb  himself. 

P.  H.  COWELL. 
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The  Secular  Variation  of  Star  light. 

Tub  "  secular  variation  "  of  the  stars,  that  m,  the  slow  increase  or 
decrease  of  their  light  in  the  I'onrse  of  ag«^a,  h  an  interesting  :^^^ 
subject,  and   has   an  obvious    bearing   on    the  theory  of  stallar     ''"^ 
evolution.     This  secular  variation  must  not  be  confused  with  the     ^^ 
periodic  variation  to  which  a  large  number  of  stars  are  subject.      —  * 
Ahnost  all  the  "long-period  variab lee  "  have  spectra  of  the  thirtl      JE 
type,  and  seeat  to  belong  to  a  distinct  class — probably  suns  passing    ^"^IS 
through   the   last  stages    of  their   life-history,      '•^  Short -period     ^Kd 
variables'*  have  usually  spectra  of  the  second  or  solar  type,  and     -Ei 
the  '*  Algol  variables  '* — which  are  not  true  variables  but  merely      ^*^' 
ecliptic  stars— have  apectm  of  the  fii'st  type,     ^^tars  affected  by     ^^^ 
**  secular  variation  "  must  be  looked  for  among  those  of  tfie  fii'st     -c^t 
and  second  types.     When  a  star  reaches  the  third  \y\^  it  seems  to     ^==*> 
become   either   periodically  or    irregularly  variable.      Stars  with     ^*rii 
secular  variation  might  be  expected  to  be  apparenthf  constant  in      M^^ 
hght,  the  secular  variation  being  so  slow  that  no  variation  can  be 
detected  in  a  few  years'  observation.     The  change  may,  however, 
possibly  become  appreciable  in  the  course  of  centuries,  at  least  in 
some  eases.  ^ 

In  my  examination  of  AJ*Sufi^s  '  Description  of  the  Fixed  Stars/  ^  «» 
written  in  the  loth  century,!  have  noticed  a  number  of  stars  ^^ 
which  seem  to  have  either  increased  or  diminished  in  hght,  Al-Sufi  ^^ 
gives  the  magnitudes  as  rated  by  Ptolemy  (or  Hipparchus),  and 
these  are  valuable, as  Ptolemy *s  magnitudes, given  in  all  the  editions 
of  the  *  Almagest '  now  extant,  are  quite  untrustworthy.  Ptolemy's 
magnitudes  are  probably  those  of  Hipparchus,  and  this  would  take 
us  back  to  b.c»  127,  or  over  2000  years  ago.  A  period  of  2000 
years  seems,  of  course,  very  short  in  the  life-historj  of  a  star,  hut 
as,  according  to  the  theory  of  steDar  evolution,  a  star  would, 
beginning  with  the  nebulous  stage,  go  on  for  ages  increasing  in 
light,  then  remain  stationary  for  along  period,  and  after  that  slow  ly 
diminish  in  brightness,  it  seems  possible  that  some  changes  may  have 
taken  place  in  certain  stars  since  the  time  of  llipparclms.  We 
know^  that  some  stare  have  cerktinhf  decreased  in  brightness  since 
they  were  observed  by  Al-Sufi.  For  example,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  /3  Leonis  has  diminished  from  the  first  to  the  second 
magnitude  since  the  loth  century,  Al-Sufi  describes  it  in  the 
same  words  that  he  uses  with  reference  to  Begulus,  namely,  *'  the 
bright  and  great  star  of  the  first  magnitude."  The  same  may  be 
said  of  d  Eridani,  which  has  faded  from  the  ist  to  the  3rd  magnitude. 
Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  star  mentioned  by  Al-Sufi 
was  not  OEridani,  hut  »  Eridani  (the  so-called  Ache  mar),  and  that 
Al-Bu£  merely  described  u  Eridani  from  the  descriptions  of 
travellers !  But  this  Al-Sufi  never  did  in  the  case  of  any  star 
mentioned  in  his  work.  He  was  much  too  careful  and  conscientious 
an  observer  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  and  he  distinctly  states  in 
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the  preface  tx)  his  work  that  ha  has  described  all  the  stars  he  speaks 
of  "  as  seen  with  my  own  eyes/''  Moreoverj  \m  description  ol:  the 
position  of  the  sUir  ha  observed  aa  "^  first  magnitude/^  ond  the 
neighbouring  stars  in  Eridanus,  is  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  star  with  6  Eridani.  That  this  is 
the  correct  interpretation  of  Al-Sufi's  statement  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  Halley,  Baily,  and  Dr.  Anderson. 
Further,  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  state  distinctly  that  the  "  Last 
in  the  River "  rose  above  their  horizon  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  which  a  Eridani  could  not  possibly  have  done.  This  seems 
sufficient  to  finally  settle  the  question  in  favour  of  6  Eridani, 
which  is  therefore  the  real  Achernar,  or  "  Last  in  the  Eiver  "  of 
Ptolemy. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
cases  of  apparent  increase  or  decrease  of  light  which  I  have  met 
^th  in  Al-Sufi's  work.  T  will  first  consider  those  stars  which 
Lave  probably  decreased  in  brightness. 

V  Herculis. — Eated  4  m.  by  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  4-5  by  Arge- 
lander,  5-4  by  Heis,  and  5  byHouzeau.  It  was  measured  4*64  at 
Harvard,  and  4*94  at  Potsdam.  The  spectrum  is  of  the  first  or 
A  type  according  to  Pickering.  According  to  Sir  Norman 
liockyer's  views  of  stellar  evolution,  stars  with  the  A  type  of 
spectrum  (such  as  /3  Piscium,  6  Aquilae,  a  Pegasi,  a  Draconis,  &c.) 
are  decreasing  in  temperature,  and  therefore  presumably  in  light 
also.  Al-Sufi  rated  both  0  and  v  Herculis  as  4  m.,  but  at  present 
V  is  considerably  fainter  than  0. 

66  Ophiuchi. — 4  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  5  Argelander,  Heis, 
and  Houzeau,  4*81  Harvard,  4*94  Potsdam.  Spectrum  A.  Al-Sufi 
rated  it  of  the  same  magnitude  as  67,  70,  and  72  Ophiuchi,  but  66 
is  now  considerably  fainter  than  67  and  70,  and  one  magnitude 
less  than  72. 

y  Serpentis. — 3  m.  Ptolemy,  3-4  Al-Sufi,  4-3  Argelander  and 
Heis,  4  Houzeau,  3*86  Harvard,  4*07  Potsdam.  These  magnitudes 
seem  to  show  a  progressive  diminution  of  light.  Spectrum  F  8  Q- 
Pickering. 

/3  AquilsB. — 3  m.  Ptolemy,  3-4  Al-Sufi,  4  Argelander,  Heis,  and 
Houzeau,  3*90  Harvard  and  Potsdam.  Spectrum  K.  Ptolemy  (or 
Hipparchus)  rated  fi  and  y  Aquilae  as  both  3  m.,  but  at  present  /3 
is  one  magnitude  fainter  than  y.  The  ancients  called  the  two 
stars  aUmizdn,  the  Balance,  on  account  of  the  equality  of  the 
stars — one  on  each  side  of  Altair. 

y  Arietis. — 3  m.  Ptolemy,  3-4  Al-Sufi,  4-3  Argelander  and 
Heis,  4-5  Houzeau,  4-04  Harvard,  4*15  Potsdam.  Spectrum 
"  peculiar,''  Pickering.  Al-Sufi  rated  /3  Arietis  as  3  m. — as  it  is 
at  present — or  only  slightly  brighter  than  y,  whereas  y  is  how 
more  than  a  magnitude  fainter  than  &  according  to  the  Harvard 
measures.     Ptolemy  made  them  equal. 

38  Arietis. — 4  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  5  Argelander  and  Heis, 
5-6  Houzeau,  5*20  Harvard,  5*44  Potsdam.    Spectrum  A.    Al-Sufi 
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rated  it  equal  to  4 1  Anetis,  but  it  is  now  more  than  a  inagnitude 
fainter, 

'  1}  CantTi. — 4"5  Ptolemy  and  Al-Suli,  6  Argelaoder,  6-5  Heis-^^s, 
5  HouKeau,  5^43  Harvard,  5*48  Potsdam ,  Spectrum  H.  Al-Su£^fc  -*fi 
ratetl  it  only  a  little  less  than   ^  Cancri  (4  m.),  but  17  is  now  on*  ^ 

magnitude  fainter  than  S. 

(•Fjeonip.^3  m.  Ptoleaiy,  3-4  Al-Sufi,  4  Argelander,  Heis,  ae 
HouKeau,  4 '03  Harvard,  4-27  Potsdam.  Spectrum  F  5  G.  Tin 
est  i  ma  ted  Tnagnitudes  seem  to  «ho\v  a  progreaaive  diminution  o 
liirht.  Al'Suii  made  it  distinctly  brighter  thao  p  (4  m.),  but  a1 
present  t  is  very  slightly  the  fainter  of  the  two. 

0  T^oniw  has  been  ah^ady  referred  to.     Al-Sufi  called  it  first 
magnitude,   but  the    Harvard   measures  make   it    3*23,      It  b 
ee  rtain  ly  d  i  m  i  ni  shed ,     IS  pectrum  A  2  F  *     Deer easin  g  tern  pe  rat  ure, 
accordiui^  to  Lockyer. 

ic  Libra?, — 4  ra.  Ptoleujy  and  Al-Sufi,  5  Argelander,  Heis^  and 
Honzeau,  4-96  Harvard,  f^ pectrum  H.  A 1- Sufi  made  it  equal  to 
y  Jjibne  (4  m.,  as  it  is  at  present),  but  k  is  now  nearly  a  magnitude 
fainter  than  y,  Al-8ufi  made  k  one  magnitude  brighter  than  37 
Libi'fe  (5,  about  its  jjresent  brightness),  but  they  are  now  about 
equal,  k  has  therefore  diaiioiehed  from  4  to  5  m..  while  37  hus 
probably  remaijied  constant  in  light.  Both  I'tolemy  and  Al-8uti 
rated  a  two  magnitudes  brighter  than  x,  but  they  are  now  practically 
equal. 

(T  Aquarii. — 4  m.  Ptolemy,  4-5  Al-SuU,  5-4  Argelander,  5  Heis 
aifd  HouKeau,  4^89  Harvard.  Spectrum  A.  Al-Suli  made  tr  one 
magnitude  brighter  than  66  (g)  Aquarii,  and  so  did  Ptolemy,  hut 
the  two  stars  are  now  exactly  equal  (4*89  and  4'88  Harvard). 

A  (83}  Aquarii.— 4  Ptolemy,  4-5  Al-Sufi,  6-^  Argelander  and 
Heis,  5  Houzean»  5*62  Harvard.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufl  made  it 
equal  to  tp  Aquarii  (a  little  north  of  it),  but  at  present  h  is  over  a 
magnitude  fainter  than  f.     Spectrum  A. 

X  Aquarii. — 4  Ptolemy,  4-5,  5-6  Argelander  and  Heis,  5  Hou- 
zeau,  5*2  2  Harvard,  Spectrum  H,  Here  again  Ptolemy  and 
Al-Suii  make  x  t^qual  to  0,  but  at  present  x  1**  considerably  less 
than  ^, 

7  (h)  PiEcium.- — 4  Ptolemy,  4-5  Al-Sufi,  6  Argelander,  6-5  Hei&* 
5  Houzeaii,  5  "20  Harvard.  Hpectrum  H.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi 
made  it  equal  to  y  Piecium,  but  at  present  it  is  more  than  a  magni- 
tude fainter.  Argelander  made  it  two  magnitijdes  less  than  y,  and 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  has  diminished  in  brightness, 
y  Is  now  about  fourth  magnitude,  as  Ptolemy  rated  it, 

f/  {6)  Urionia,— 4  nu  Ptolemy  and  Al-Suli,  6  Argelander,  Hei^, 
and  liouxean,  5*18  Harvard.  Spectrum  A.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Suli 
ratf^d  it  equal  to  o^  Orionia,  but  at  present  tf  is  nearly  one  oiagni- 
tude  fainter  than  6\ 

fr*  (10)  Orioms. — 3  m.  Ptolemy,  4  Al-Sutit  5-4  Argelander  and 
Heis  J  5  Houzeau,  4- 73  Harvard,     Spectrum  K* 
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i  Eridani. — 3  m,  Ptolemy,  4  Al-Sufi,  4-5  Argelander,  Heis,  and 
Houzeau,  4*90  Harvard.     Spectrum  A. 

d  Eridani  has  been  already  referred  to.  Spectrum  A  2  F.  It  has 
the  same  spectrum  as  fl  Leonis. 

\P  Argus  (E.A.  9^  26'"-8,  S.  40°  2',  1900).— 2-3  m.  Ptolemy, 
3  Al-Sufi,  4-5  Houzeau,  3*64  Harvard,  37  Cordoba.  Spectrum 
F5G. 

0  HjdraB. — 4  m.  Ptolemy,  4-5  Al-Sufi,  5  Bayer,  Argelander, 
and  Heis,  6  Houzeau,  5*20  Harvard,  5-3  Cordoba.  Spectrum  K. 
Al-Sufi  made  it  equal  to  i  Hydras  (4*10  Harvard),  but  at  present 
it  is  a  magnitude  fainter. 

/3  Hydrae.— 3  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  4  Argelander  and  Heis, 
4-5  Houzeau,  4*40  Harvard,  4-5  Cordoba.  Spectrum  B  2  A. 
Al-Sufi  made  it  slightly  brighter  than  y  HydrsB  (3-4  Al-Sufi,  3-33 
Harvard),  but  at  present  it  is  a  magnitude  fainter.  This  seems  a 
case  of  certain  decrease  of  brightness. 

i  Piscis  Australis. — 4  m.  Ptolemy,  5-6  Al-Sufi,  Argelander,  and 
Heis,  6-5  Behrman, 6  Houzeau,  6*62  Harvard,  6-7  Cordoba.  This 
seems  to  have  certainly  diminished. 

Tl  Piscis  Australis. — 4  Ptolemy,  5  Al-Sufi,  5-6  Argelander,  Heis, 
and  Houzeau,  5*47  Harvard,  57  Cordoba. 

6  Columbae. — 4  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  5  Houzeau,  5*36 
Harvard. 

;(  Centauri. — 4-3  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  4-5  Houzeau,  4*54 
Harvard,  4*8  Cordoba,  475  Williams.  Spectrum  B  3  A.  Here 
we  have  a  CEise  of  undoubted  diminution  of  light.  The  stars  y,  jj,, 
0,  and  X  Centauri  lie  near  each  other  between  6  and  f  Centauri. 
Al-Sufi's  remarks  with  reference  to  these  four  stars  are  very  in- 
teresting and  his  description  very  clear.  He  says: — "The  12th 
(v)  is  of  large  fourth  magnitude  [3*53  Harvard]  and  is  on  the  left 
side  [of  the  ancient  figure].  The  13th  and  14th  (/n  and  0)  are 
behind  the  12th  [that  is  in  longitude]  and  near  it ;  as  to  the  13th 
(/x),  it  is  the  more  southern  of  the  two,  below  the  12th  (v)  ;  it  is 
also  of  large  fourth  magnitude  [3*32  Harvard].  Between  these 
two  stars  there  is  a  span  [about  47'].  The  14th  (0)  is  behind  the 
13th  (/i),  and  is  of  the  4th  magnitude  [4*05  Harvard].  Ptolemy 
calls  it  larger  [4-3],  although  it  is  of  less  brightness  than  the  1 2th 
and  13th  [as  it  is  to-day].  These  stars,  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th 
(>/,  ^,  and  0),  are  close,  forming  a  little  triangle,  and  are  all  in  the 
right  side,  to  the  south  of  the  7th  (cZ,  between  t  and  /x).  The  15th 
(x)  follows  these  three  stars  inclining  towards  the  north ;  between 
it  and  the  14th  (0)  there  is  less  than  a  cubit  [that  is,  less  than 
2°  20'].  It  is  also  of  large  fourth  magnitude."  At  present  x  is 
distinctly  fainter  than  0,  although  rated  brighter  by  Al-Sufi.  It 
is  also  one  magnitude  fainter  than  y,  which  Al-Sufi  rates  of  the 
same  magnitude  (4-3).  A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  how  minute 
and  accurate  Al-Sufi's  description  is,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  stars  he  refers  to. 
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0  Persei. — 3-4  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-»Sufi,  4  Argelaucler  and  Heis, 
4-5  llouaeau,  3*94  Harvard,  3'S5  Potsdam,  This  h  another  case 
of  certain  tliminution  of  ligtit,  Ptolemy  and  Al-Suii  agree  in 
making  it  eqnal  to  ^  [2 "91  tiarvard]  (wbich  lies  near  it),  but  the 
Harvard  ineasures  make  o  one  magnitnde  fainter  than  4,  and  their 
present  great  difference  in  brightness  is  noticeable  at  a  glance* 
Al-Hufi's  description  of  the  two  stars  is  clear,  and  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  their  identity,  I  have  plotted  Ptoltnny'w  positions  of  these 
stars  and  find  they  agree  well  with  Al-lSufi's  description.  Al-Bufi's 
words  are: — *"  The  25th  {0)  is  the  preceding  of  two  stars  which  are 
in  the  left  leg  nnd  ie  fonnd  in  the  heel  [of  the  ancient  figure] .  It 
is  of  small  third  magnitude.  The  26th  (f)  is  the  following,  and 
between  thera  to  the  eye  there  is  aboot  a  cubit  [2^  20],  It  is  also 
of  small  third  magaitude,  and  these  two  stars  are  the  nearest  to 
the  Pleiades ;  there  is  no  star  between  them  and  the  Pleiades.'* 
Al -Sufi's  estimates  of  star-magnitudes  in  this  vicinity  are  remark- 
ably accurate.  He  rated  £  Persei  4th  magnitude  [4*05  Harvard], 
c  3rd  magnitude  [2^96  Harvard],  and  v  4th  magnitnde  [3*93 
Harvard],  and  Ptolemy  agrees  with  his  estimates.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  o  Persei  has  diminished  in  brightness  from 
the  3rd  to  the  4th  magnitude  since  Al -Sufi's  time.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  eases  I  have  met  with  in  Al-Snfi'B  work. 
The  stars  are  close  together  and  can  be  easily  compared,  ao  that 
no  mistake  as  to  their  rektive  brightness  seems  possible. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  stars  which  have  probably  incrtmed 
in  brightness  since  Al-Snli's  time. 

m  Draconis, — 6  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-8ufi,  5  Argebnder,  Heis, 
and  Houzeau,  4"86  Harvard.     Spectrum  F, 

p  Cassiopeise.— 6   m.   Ptolemy,   Al-Sofij  Bayer,  Hevelins,  and 
Flamsteed,  5  Argelander,  5-4  Heis,  5  Houzeau,  4'S5   Harvard.    - 
Spectrum  '*  pecuhar/*  Pickering.  I 

T  Persei, — ^5  m,  Ptolemy,  Al-Sufi,  Tycho  Brahe,  Hevelius,  and 
Plamsteed,  4  Argelander,  Heis,  and  Houzeau,  4'o6  Harvard. 
Al-Sufi  made  it  less  than  d  Persei  (4-5,  4-22  Harvard),  but  it  is 
now  very  slightly  brighter  than  6.     Spectrum  **  composite,*' 

^  Sagittac, — 6  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Siifi,  Tycho  Brtihe,  Hevelius, 
and  Flamsteed,  5  Argelander,  5-6  Heis  and  Houzeau,  4 '95 
Harvai'd.     Spectrum  A. 

Z  Sagittal. — 5  m.  Ptolemy,  Al-Suti,  and  Bayer,  4I  Flamsteed, 
4  Argelander,  Ileis,  and  Houzeau,  3' 7 8  Harvard.  The  estimates 
seem  to  show  a  progressive  increase  of  light,  Spectrum  *^  com- 
posite." Al-Hufi  made  ^  equal  to  /3  Sagittae,  but  at  present  I  is 
considerably  the  brighter  of  the  two, 

a  Ophiuchi. — Not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  6  m,  Al-Sufi,  5  Bayer, 
Hevelius,  Flamsteed,  and  Argelatider,  4-5  Heis  and  Houzeau,  4*44 
Harvard.  Spectrum  K,  It  was  rated  two  magnitudes  less  than 
66  Ophiuchi  by  Al-fciufi,  but  there  is  now  less  than  half  a  magnitude 
between  them.  66  Ophiuchi  has,  however,  prohably  diminished 
in  brightness,  as  stated  above. 
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(T  Serpentis. — Not  given  by  Ptolemy,  6  m.  Al-Sufi,  5  Argelander, 
Heis,  and  Houzeau,  4*80  Harvard.  Spectrum  F.  Al-Siifi  rated 
it  two  magnitudes  fainter  than  66  Ophiuchi,  but  at  present  the  two 
stars  are  exactly  equal  (4*80  and  4*81  Harvard).  One  has  appa- 
rently increased,  and  the  other  diminished. 

-  ?  Delphini. — 6  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  5  Tycho  Brahe,  Hevelius, 
and  Flamsteed,  5-4  Argelander  and  Heis,  4-5  Houzeau,  4-69 
Harvard.  Spectrum.  A.  Al-Sufi  made  it  equal  to  rj  and  d  Delpbini, 
but  it  is  now  considerably  brighter. 

b)^  Tauri. — 6  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  6-5  Argelander  and  Heis, 
5  Houzeau,  4*80  Harvard.  Spectrum  A.  Al-Sufi  made  ut  one 
magnitude  less  than  p  (44)  Tauri,  but  w^  is  now  considerably 
brighter  than  jp,  and  seems  to  have  certainly  increased  in  brightness. 
The  estimates  seem  to  show  a  progressive  increase. 

y  Geminorum. — 3  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  2  Bayer  and  Hevelius, 
2-3  Argelander,  Heis,  and  Houzeau,  1-93  Harvard.  Spectrum  A. 
Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi  made  it  equal  to  3  Geminorum,  but  y  is  now 
1 1  magnitude  brighter  than  i.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  I  have  met  with  in  Al-Sufi's  work,  d  is  now  about  35,  and 
may  perhaps  have  faded  a  little,  but  it  seems  evident  that  y  must 
have  increased  by  about  one  magnitude. 

X  Scorpii. — 3  m.  Ptolemy,  Al-Sufi,  Argelander,  and  Heis,  2-3 
Houzeau,  171  Harvard.  Spectrum  JB  2  A.  Al-Sufi  made  it  equal 
to  fjL  Scorpii,  or  3  m.     \  is  now  more  than  a  magnitude  brighter. 

d  Scorpii. — 3  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  3-4  Houzeau^  2*04 
Harvard.     Spectrum  E. 

«  Sagittarii  (ii.A.  19**  36'"-8,  S.  16°  22').— 6  m.  Ptolemy  and 
Al-Suti,  5  Argelander  and  Heis,  5  and  5-6  Houzeau,  4*94  Harvard. 
Spectrum  A.  Al-Suti  made  it  one  magnitude  fainter  than  w  Sagit- 
tarii,  but  the  Harvard  measures  make  them  about  equal. 

p  Capricorni.— 6  m.  Ptolemy,  Al-Sufi,  Bayer,  and  Plamsteed, 
5  Argelander,  5-6  Heis,  4  Houzeau,  4*96  Harvard.     Spectrum  A. 

/3  Canis  Ma j oris. — 3  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  3*2  Argelander 
and  Heis,  2  Houzeau,  1*99  Harvard.  Spectrum  B  i  A.  Al-Suti 
rated  it  equal  to  {  (3*10  Harvard),  but  it  is  now  a  magnitude 
brighter. 

h  Canis  Majoris. — 3  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  2^  Flamsteed,  2-1 
Argelander  and  Heis,  2*3  Houzeau,  1*98  Harvard.  Spectrum 
"  peculiar  "  (Pickering). 

e  Canis  Majoris. — 3  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  3-2  Flamsteed, 
2-1  Argelander  and  Heis,  2  Houzeau,  1*63  Harvard.  Spectrum 
B  I  A.  Al-Sufi  made  it  equal  to  (,  but  it  is  now  about  1 1  mag- 
nitude brighter. 

ft  Canis  Minoris. — 4  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  3  Bayer,  Flam- 
steed, Argelander,  Heis,  and  Houzeau,  3*09  Harvard.  Spectrum 
B8A. 

109  Herculis. — Not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  6-5  Al-Sufi,  4  Arge- 
lander and  Heis,  4-5  Houzeau,  3*92  Harvard. 

/3  Eridani. — 4  m.  Ptolemy  and  Al-Sufi,  3  Argelander  and  Heis, 
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3-4  llouzeau,  2*8  Cordoba^  z'gz  Harvard.  SptictruTn  A  2  E. 
Al-Siifi  rated  it  equal  to  \  Eridani  (4*34  Harvard),  but  it  is  bow 
about  i^  magnitiide  brighter  than  X,  and  it  seems  to  have  certainly 
hicreased  in  brightness  since  Al-Sufi^s  time. 

To  the  above  we  may  perhaps  add  ly  Taun  (Alcyone  in  the 
Pleiades),  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  or  Al-8ufi,  and  has 
probably  inereased  considerably  in  brightness  since  ancient  times. 
Spectrum  B  5  A,  Pickering.  J".  Ellajid  Goee. 

Dublm,  1903,  Oct  10. 


Green wi ck  Rft mJuU^  1841-1902. 

The  abnonnal  rainfall  of  t!ie  pre^^ent  year  approximating  closely  in 
ten  months  to  the  heaviest  annual  fall  on  record,  ha&  caused  so 
much  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  rainfalls  in  previous  years 
that  it  kaa  been  considered  desirable  to  print  a  compk^te  table  of 
the  falls  at  Greenwich,  and  to  exhibit  the  annual  fluctuations 
graphically.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  curve  would 
serve  to  indicate  the  coincidence  which  is  alleged  to  exist  between 
the  well-established  period  of  sun-spots  and  the  rainfall,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out.  The  revised  table  of  Wolfs  sun- 
spot  nuTubers  has  already  been  printed  io  this  journal  {Observatori/^ 
vol,  XXV.  p.  397),  and  will  need  only  to  be  referred  to.  The  sun- 
spot  epochs  derived  from  this  table  are  ' — 

Majdmum  ..     1848,  i860,  1870,  1883,  1895. 
Minimum   ..      1S43,  i8s^»  1867,  187S,  1889,  1901. 

The  rainfall  aggregates  for  three  years  at  these  periods  are  ; — 


Sim-spot  Maiimuiii. 


Sun-spot  Minimum. 


1847-JS49..,  71*29 

1859-1861.,.  78*18 

1869-1871...  &4-87 

I £81-1884...  65-14 

i89i-ii!94...  6932 


in. 
MeAU  13*76 

„     2606 

„     ii'62 

M  2311 


1842-1844...  7o'a4 

1855-1S57...  68'o* 

1866-1S68. 

it77-r879. 

i8SS-i8^. 

1900-1902* 


84*33 
87-61 
72*65 
61*94 


i 


m. 
Mean  13'4[ 

,,      29-21 

I,      14"*^ 
„      20^65 


Meaii 


23-15 


M^a 


24-71 


[Showing  a  slight  excess  at  the  minimum  sun-spot  period. 

Br.  Meldruiii  (Proc.  Meteorological  Society  of  Maui4tius» 
February  1873)  considered,  from  ^^^^  discussion  of  the  results  of 
observations  at  a  number  of  stations,  that  the  rainfall  ou  the  vtbole 
wm  greater  at  the  maximnni  sun-spot  periods  than  at  the  minimum 
periods,  but  many  results  in  Dr.  Meldrum's  paper  were  found  to 
be  contradictory, 
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Table  of  Annual  liaintall  at  Greenwich,  1841-1902. 


m. 

in. 

m. 

■ 

in. 

1841  . 

.  33-26 

'«S7  . 

.  2116 

1873  - 

.  23^36 

igS8  . 

.  27*51 

I84X  . 

•  *i'57 

1858  . 

■  1770 

1874  . 

.  19-95 

1S89  . 

.  23-28 

i«43  . 

-  2^4*47 

1859 

,  25-83 

1875  - 

.  ^7*97 

JS90  , 

.   21-86 

1844  . 

.  23-20 

i860  , 

-  V9° 

1876  . 

,  24-10 

1891  . 

25  04 

1845  . 

.  22-34 

i86t  . 

■   ao'45 

1877  . 

.  27-28 

1892  . 

.  22-31 

1846  , 

.  25-29 

1862  . 

.  26-32 

1878  . 

.  28*98 

1893  , 

-  20-J2 

1847  ^ 

,  I7'6i 

1863  . 

.  19-66  1 

1879  . 

■  31-36 

1894  . 

.  26-89 

1848  . 

.  30*10 

1864  . 

.  16-38 

18S0  . 

.  29-68 

1895  ■ 

-  1973 

1849 

.  23-58  ' 

1865  , 

.  iS'/o 

18S1  . 

.  2572 

1896  . 

.  2  2  4Z 

iSSO  . 

•  '9"53  1 

1 366  . 

..  30-72 

1S82  . 

.-  25-18 

1897  . 

..  22-13 

.85'  . 

.  23'53 

1867  . 

..  2846 

1883  . 

..  21-91 

1898  . 

»  18-85 

1852  . 

.  3401 

J  868  . 

..  2S"i5 

1884  . 

..  i8'05 

1899  . 

"  1^-33 

i«53  . 

•  ^9^99 

1869  . 

..  2+-02 

1885  . 

..  24*00 

1900  . 

..  2231 

.854. 

.  19-01 

1870  . 

..  18-55 

1886  . 

..  2421 

1901  . 

..  20  29 

'l^\  ' 

.  13-59 

1871  . 

,.  22-30 

1887  . 

..  19-86 

1902  - 

-  19-34 

1S56  . 

■  n"^7 

1872  . 

..  3002 

The  average  for  the  60  years  1841-1900  =  24*15  inches 


w.  a  N. 
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An  easy  Method  to  compute  a  Logarithm, 

This  method  is  the  foUowing : — By  multiplying  the  given  number 
by  iteelf  we  get  the  square  or  2nd  povver  of  it ;  by  mulfciplyiug 
thie  again  by  itself,  we  get  the  4th  power ;  squaring  this,  we  get 
the  ^th  power,  and  so  on  ;  so  after  ten  m  u It i plications  we  get  the 
i024tb,  after  twenty  we  get  the  10485 7 6tb  power,  &c. ;  and  if  we 
were  able  to  eiiect  this  iiuiuense  nnilti plication,  the  number  of 
figures  in  the  result  diminished  by  i  would  be  the  integral  part 
of  the  logarithm  o£  the  original  number  to  this  power,  or  it  is  the 
integral  part  oi:  the  logarithm  of  the  original  number  multiplied  by 
the  exponent,  and  if  we  divide  it  by  the  exponent  we  have  found 
the  logarithm  oi  the  number  to  a  close  approximation. 

Now  the  multiplications  need  not  be  executed  in  full,  but  may 
he  done  in  the  well-linowu  abbreviated  manner,  as  we  only  wish  to 
know  the  number  of  jiijures  hefort  the  decimal  poini  of  the  power, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  number  of  omitted  figures  is 
accui-ately  accounted  for  ;  I  think  an  example  will  be  the  simplest 
way  of  showing  my  meaning. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  know  the  logarithm  of  13  t€  7  decimals  ; 
with  the  unit  this  makes  8  figures.  The  calculation  will  run  in 
the  following  way.  We  omit  for  brevity's  sake  most  uf  the 
multiplications* 

Exponent,  Power  of  1 3. 

2  169 

4  28  561 

8  i>i5  730  721  - 
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Now  the  number  of  figures  in  the  first  and  second  columns 
together  ne6d  not  to  exceed  9,  t.  e,  one  more  than  the  just-named 
number  of  figures.  So  neglecting  the  last  figure  of  the  last- 
found  number,  we  write  it  in  the  following  way  : — 

Exponent. 
8 

Multiplying  this  by  itself  we  get 


Power  of  13. 
8i573O72Xxl0» 

81573072X 

652584577 

8157307 

4078654 

571011 

24472 

571 
16 

I 
665416609 X 10® 
6654166^  X  10^^ 

44277921^x10^® 

1960534^x10" 

384369^x10"^ 

i4774oJ5Xio'°° 

Exponent. 
16 

-In  the  same  way  we  find : 

32 

64 

128 

256 


1048576  t8xxio'"«°" 

2097152  33XX  io^^«"°^ 

4194304  ii^xio^^'^'^'V 

Accordingly  4 194304  log  13  =  467  2  2 17, 

from  which  we  find,  by  an  abbreviated  division, 

logi3  =  i-ii394335» 
accurate  even  to  the  eighth  decimal. 

If  there  remains  at  last  only  one  figure,  we  may  always  take 

the  tenths  of  its  logarithm  as  known,  for  as  2  =  almost  v  10,  so 
log  2  =  almost  o'333,  say  0*3,  &c. ;  but  in  the  example  given 
above  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  use  of  this  advantage. 

The  total  number  of  figures  put  down  in  this  calculation  has 
been : 

For  writing  the  exponents 90 

„    the  multiplications 407 

„     writing  the  results 236 

„    the  final  division 99 

832 
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A  elever  ealculator  may  easily  accomplish  this  in  not  full  half 
mi  hom%  and  with  less  ineDtuI  strain^  working  in  dupUeaU  in  about 
fuity  minutes. 

1  doii^t  reraember  to  have  seen  this  method  explained  anywhere. 
1  think  it  is  quite  iis  good  as  those  used  by  Napier  and  Briggs. 

rtr&oht»  1903,  Sept.  J.  A.  C.  OUJJEMANS. 

P*8.— Just  now,  after  having  corrected  this  proof,  I  got  into  my 
liaiids  the  Vlaeq  Edition  of  IBriggs  ((Touda.,  1628),  and  saw  in  the 
Inl  rodii*;lioii  that  Briggs  has  mentioned  tivii  methods  of  finding  a 
higarithm  iu  the  dedmal  system.  The  first  has  luuch  analogy  with 
thatt^xplained  here,  but  he  calculated  the  2nd,  4th,  8th,  loth,  20th, 
40U1,  80th,  1 00th,  200th,  &€.  power.  The  loth  po%ver  is,  of 
enurst',  fuund  hy  multiplying  the  8th  hy  the  and,  the  looth 
hy  UHilti)dying  the  Soth  by  the  20th,  and  so  on  ;  having  at 
hint  found  the  10,000,000th  power,  there  remains  nothing  to 
ilo  luit  to  eut  7  figures  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  to  put  the 
iliH'imal  jKiint,  Callet,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  '  Tables,'  mentions 
Hrig^^t's  seeond  method  only,  without  making  allusion  to  another, 
nntl  MO  I  was  misled.  Briggs  avoids  the  final  division,  but  he  baa 
mem*  mullj|)  Heat  ions,  and  he  does  not  mention  the  subsequent 
diininiHhiuK  tjf  the  tigurps,  which  are  multiplied  with  themselves. 
Jiy  triid  I  tlid  not  find  Ids  method  shorter. 

In  tht*  prefmie  to  the  Lyons  Edition  (1620)  of  J.  Neper's 
*  MiriHri  Lo^'flrithmorum  Canonia  Constructio,^  written  after  his 
tU^atli  by  liis  son,  Bobert  Neper,  it  seems  that  his  father  had 
ahtjady  thn  idea  of  constructing  a  tabie  of  logarithms  with  10  as 
baiiis. 


Aitrunomy  and  C'omncal  Physics  at  the  British  Association, 

1^11  K  HubaecHon  of  Section  A  which  was  constituted  at  the 
Hnidfortt  Mt^e  ting  three  years  ago  under  the  title  of  "Department 
of  Astronomy"  has  had  a  chequered  career.  Last  year  at 
H*^lfiiMt  it  had  grown  into  the  ''Department  of  Astronomy  and 
('oHuiical  Physics,"  and  in  a  stmtegic  position  at  the  bottom  of  a 
Nhiircaae  of ' forbidding  height  its  *Mantern  shows''  drew  large 
autlicnccK,  to  the  depletion  of  the  main  section  above.  This  year 
it  ht'gari  life  under  a  cloud.  It  was  renamed  the  '*  Department  of 
Astronomy  and  Meteorology''  and  was  desired  to  confine  its 
oiicrgicN  within  the  apace  of  one  whole  morning  and  two  halves. 
Hul  1  lio  meeting  in  Southport  of  the  Internfitional  Meteorological 
(NimmiUtje  brought  a  number  of  meteorological  papers  of  great 
int-ti re.it,  and  Cosinieal  Physics,  deprived  of  titular  recognition, 
broke  out  in  imexpeeted  places,  with  the  result  that  on  all  ?i.\B 
dityn  on  which  Section  A  sat  there  was  a  good  representation  of 
!  lip  md)  jtH'tM  wliich  have,  in  one  way  or  other  of  its  constitutions, 
lielo*igtHl  to  the  subsection, 
11ui  ipMHiliitions  of  the  President  of  the  Section  on  the  nature 
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of  coraet.H*  tails,  anil  the  spirited  reply  of  Mr.  8 haw  to  his  last 
v*^ar^6  erities,  have  already  beeti  glvt  n  in  these  pages.  The 
President  of  the  Associatiots^  8ir  X  or  man  Loekyer,  having  devoted 
bis  address  "  not  to  stars  Lut  to  stripes/*  laid  before  the  Section 
an  hiatoHcid  acconnt  of  the  uork  on  '■'  iSii  mil  tan  eons  Solar  and 
Terrestrial  Changes,"  to  which  he  and  his  son  haye  of  late  years 
given  so  much  attention.  In  this  paper,  and  in  a  subsequent  one 
^y  Br.  Lockyer  on  the  connection  between  ''Prominences  and  the 
Form  of  the  Corona,"  the  authors  sought  to  estabHsh  a  direct 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  prominerwes  and  the 
periodic  variations  in  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  meteorology 
*^d  magnetism  and  in  the  form  of  the  corona.  This  view  was 
staunchly  opposed  by  Father  Cortie,  who  maintained  that  pro- 
"J^inences,  sun-spots,  corona,  and  terrestrial  magnetism  are  all 
^^pendent  upon  some  prime  deep-lying  cause  of  fluctuation  in  the 
^olar  activity,  and  gave  a  detailed  discussion  of  observations 
^*^ owing  that  certain  particular  very  active  prominences  had  no 
^ix-ect  connection  with  magnetic  storms. 

In  his    paper   on    "  Eadiation  from  a    Foggy  Atmosphere," 
5^rof.  Schuster  considered  the  effect  which  the  scattering  of  light 
^H  a  molecule-laden  atmosphere  produces  upon  the  spectrum,  and 
^oiind  in  this  action  a  beautiful  explanation  of  the  reason  why  in 
pertain  stars  the  hydrogen  lines  are  partly  bright  and  partly  dark, 
iu  consequence  of  the  different  relative  etticiency  of  scattering  and 
absorption  for  different  wave-lengths.      Prof.  Schuster  also  con- 
tributed to  the  discussion  on  "  Eadio-activity  "  a  suggestive  paper 
iu  which  he  maintained,  inter  alia,  that  the   assumption   of   an 
increased  conductivity  of  space,  due  to  increased  radio-activity  of 
the  Sun  at  the  epoch  of  sun-spot  maximum,  would  account  for  the 
effects  upon  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Prof.  Hale  sent  from  the  Terkes  Observatory  a  remarkable  series 
of  photographs  made  with  the  new  spectrograph  on  the  40-in. 
refractor.  By  photographing  in  different  parts  of  the  K  line  he 
has  shown  how  the  calcium  vapour  rising  round  a  spot  spreads 
out  as  it  rises  and  veils  over  the  spots.  He  proposes  the  name 
"  flocculi "  for  these  clouds  of  calcium,  having  adopted  the  view 
that  they  are  not  the  same  as  the  faculaB ;  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  photographing  darh  hydrogen  flocculi,  as  well  as  occasional 
dark  calcium  flocculi.  The  new  instrument  gives  such  fine 
definition  that  details  are  shown  less  than  a  second  of  arc  in 
size. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wilson  showed  the  results  of  a  method  of  screening 
off  successively  the  outlying  parts  of  a  negative  of  the  Orion 
nebula,  so  as  to  bring  out  on  a  contact  positive  the  detail  in  the 
over-exposed  central  portions,  while  avoiding  the  use  of  a  reducing 
agent  applied  to  the  negative,  to  which  some  objection  has  been 
raised.  The  resulting  picture  of  the  nebnla  was  highly 
successful. 
Professor  Turner  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  whether  the 
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faint  star  photographf'd  at  Heidelberg  by  Max  Wolf  and  at  Yerkea 
by  Parkhiirst,  very  near  tlie  place  where  Noa  a  (xeminorum  after- 
wards appe sired,  was  actually  in  the  true  place  of  the  Nova  or  not. 
The  pliotographie evidence  was  iiideeiaive,  but  on  the  whole  against 
the  identity  ;  and  the  matter  had  been  settled  by  the  visual  ■ 
observation  by  Barnard  o£  a  faiot  star  near  the  Nova  in  the  ' 
photographic  place.  Professor  Sampson  announced  some  results 
of  his  discussion  of  the  eehpaes  of  Jupiter s  satellites.  Photometric 
measures  and  visual  estiaiates  of  the  eclipses  agreed  in  demanding^ 
large  corrections  to  the  theory,  and  the  value  of  the  visual  estimates 
was  established,  though  photometric  results  are  to  be  preferred. 

Space  forbids  for  the  present  an  account  of  the  many  papers  of 
exceptional  interest  on  meteorology,  and  of  the  excellent  museum 
of  apparatus  and  records  which  Mr.  Shaw  had  brought  together. 
But  we  must  not  omit  to  express  briefly  our  pleagsure  that  the 
International  Meteorological  Committee  has  met  this  ye^r  in 
England,  and  that  the  British  Association  has  agreed  to  urge  upon 
the  Government  that  definite  provision  should  be  mado  for  the 
share  which  this  country  ought  to  t-ake  in  the  intornational 
investigation  of  the  upper  atmosphere  by  balloons  and  kites. 

A,  jji„  B, 


CORRESPONDKNCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  *  Tlie  OUemaiory: 
The  Family  of  Horreboii\ 

Summing  up  the  works  of  Peter  Horrebow,  Miidler 
remarks  ('  Geschichte  der  Himmelskunde/  vol.  i.  p.  348),  *'  Er 
schrieb  20  astronoimsche  Biindo  und  hatte  20  Kinder,"  an  equality 
of  number  in  these  respects  which  is  probably  unaque*  "     J 

He  was  born  in  1679  and  died  in  1764,     He  w^as  a  pupil  of    1 
Eomer,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of.  astronomy  at  Copen- 
hagen, but  prefeiTed  the  *'  whirling  vortices  '"  of  Descartes  to  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation.     It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  was  able  to  save  the  live  a  of  his  family  when  the  great  fir©    ■ 
took   place  at  the  observatory  in   1728,  which  destroyed  all   his    I 
household  goods.     His  works  (*  CI  avis  astronomic^/  '  Copernicus 
triumphans/ and  several  others)  were  collected  into  three  volumes, 
and  pubUshed  in   1840^1   under  the  title  'Opera  mathematico- 
physica/ 

Three  of  his  sons  are  known  to  fame*  Of  these  the  eldest, 
Nicolas,  held  for  some  time  a  legal  appointment  at  Copenhagen, 
but  went  on  a  Government  commission  to  Iceland  in  1750^  in  the 
course  of  whicli  he  made  astronomical  observations  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  island,  which  he  proved  lo  be  situated  four 
degrees  more  to  the  east  than  had  been  formerly  supposed.  He 
died  in  1760. 
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The  other  two  sons  alluded  to  abo?e  were  Christian  and  Peter, 
both  of  v^hom  held  appointments  at  the  obaervatory,  Chriatian 
succeeded  his  father  m  professor  and  director,  Adelung  io  hii 
*  Dictionary '  and  E.  Wolf  in  his  ■  Handbuch  der  Aatronomie ' 
(p.  33)  state  that  he  was  born  in  1718*  and  died  in  1776. 
Madler  seems  to  confuse  the  brothers,  for  he  writes  in  his 
'Geschichte' (p.  349),  "Christian  (geb.  1728,  gest.  1812),"  and 
attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of  tracts  really  due,  according  to 
Poggendorff,  to  Peter.  The  latter  was  born  in  1728  :  Poggendorff 
in  the  text  assigns  1782  as  the  date  of  his  death,  but  in  a  note 
mentions  that  Adelung  gives  it  as  18 12.  Dr.  Dreyer  kindly 
infonns  me  (in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  29)  that  the  latter  is  correct, 
and  adds  the  following  particulars: — "He  [Peter]  was  first 
assistant  at  the  observatory,  and  was  sent  to  the  north  of  Norway 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  but  I  cannot  find  any- 
thing as  to  his  station  or  result.  He  was  Deputy  Professor  of 
Mathematics  for  some  time,  and  when  his  brother  Christian  died 
in  1776,  he  maintained  that  he  had  a  distinct  promise  o£  getting 
the  post.  But  a  visitation  of  the  observatory  was  held,  which  is 
supposed  not  to  have  done  him  any  good;  the  Chief  Surveyor, 
Bugge,  was  appointed,  and  Peter  Horrebow  retired  on  a  pension. 
I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  tracts  credited  to  him  by  Poggendorff, 
they  are  not  in  the  pubHcations  of  the  Danish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  but  I  have  seen  the '  Tractatus  Meteorologicus '  mentioned 
somewhere." 

Christian  Horrebow  pubhshed  several  treatises,  but  is  best 
remembered  by  the  circumstance  to  which  attention  was  called  by 
R.  Wolf  t,  many  years  after  his  death,  that  he  was  the  first  to 
express  the  view  that  the  solar  spots  were  subject  to  periodicity, 
though  he  could  not  then  suggest  what  the  nature  and  length  of 
this  periodicity  might  be.  In  1776,  the  very  last  year  of  his  life, 
he  wrote  in  his  Diary : — 

"  Obwohl  sich  aus  den  Beobachtungen  ergibt,  dass  die  Ver- 
anderungen  und  Wechsel  der  Sonnenflecken  haufig  sind,  so  kann 
doch  keine  bestimmte  Regel  daf iir  gef  unden  werden,  nach  welcher 
Ordnung  und  nach  wieviel  Jahren  dieser  Wechsel  sich  voUzieht. 
Dieses  kommt  hauptsachhch  daher,  dass  die  Astronomen  sich 
bisher  wenig  bemuhten  haufige  Sonnenflecken  beobachtungen  zu 
machen,  ohne  Zweifel  weil  sie  glaubten  es  gehe  daraus  nichts 
hervor,  das  fiir  die  Astronomic  oder  Physik  grosses  Interesse 
hatte.  Es  ist  indess  zu  hoffen,  dass  man  durch  eifriges  Beo- 
bachten  auch  hier  eine  Periode  auffinden  werde,  wie  in  den 
Bewegungen  der  iibrigen  Himmelskorper ;  dann  erst  wird  es  an 
der  Zeit  sein  zu  untersuchen,  in  welcher  Weise  die  Korper,  die 

*  Dr.  Dreyer  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  it  stated  that  Christian  was  bom 
in  1 71 7  (so  that  the  above  may  be  one  year  in  error)  and  entered  the  University 
in  1732. 

t  Gesohiohte  der  Astronomie,  p.  654. 
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von  der  Sonne  getriebnn  und  beleuchtet  sind,  diircb  die  80 
fieckeo  beeiiiflusst  werrlen," 

Miss  Gierke  refers  to  this  (Hist.  Astr.  p.  125)  as  a  "  pro] 
utterance  ......  of  tlie  nature  of  a  soliloquy  rather  than 

coram unieati on,"  and  it  remained  in  manuscript  fur  more  t 
eighty  years.     Indeed  it  reminds  one  of  Seneca's  famous  propi 
respectiufi;  comets,  that  in  a  future  a^e  some  one  woidd  arise 
would  explain  their  motions.     It    was  just  fifty  years  after 
death  of  ChrisHan  Ilorrebow  that  Heinrich  Schwabe  commen 
his  obj^ervatione  of  tlie  solar  spots,  which  resulted  in  the  discov 
of  tbeir  periodicity.     For  his  long  per.Hevcrance  and  final  suci 
he  was   awarded  the  Gold   Medal    of   the   Koyal   Astronomi 
Society  in  1857.     A  maximum    was  approaching  when  Schwa 
began  his  observations.     The  maximum  next  preceding  that  to 
place  in  181 6  ;  and  I  was  somewhat  interested  lately  in  reading 
Notts  ami  %t^ries  (for  Sept.  26)  part  of  a  diarj''  by  a  eiti^^en 
London  (named  not  Gilpin,  but  Williams)  who,  though  thei-e  is 
reason  to  suppose  he   knew  much   of   astronomy  *,  n of  iced 
unusual  number  of  sun-spots  visible  in  July  of  that  year. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Blttckheoth,  1903,  Oet.  2.  *  ^,  T.  LrNW» 


A  supposed  Ancient  Comet, 
Gentleme¥, — 

The  late  W,  H.  Fox  Talbot  (best  known  as  the  inventor  o:^ 
the  talboty]}e  process,  which,  with  the  daguerreotype  of  M.  Baguerre-^ 
invented  about  the  same  time,  foraied  the  first  beginning  of  th^ 
modern  art  of  photography)  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  tht^ 
'Transactions  of  the  Biblical  ArchsBological  Society'  (1875)  fy 
decipherment  of  a  Chaldsean  inscription  on  a  tablet  purporting  to 
be  of  the  time  when  Nebnehadrezzar  I.  was  entering  upon  an. 
expedition  against  the  Elamites,  and  giving  an  account  of  an 
extraor dinar}"  appeai'ance  in  the  heavens,  which  Fox  Talbot  sug- 
gested might  be  a  return  of  Kewton's  Comet  of  16S0,  This  was  of 
course  founded  upon  the  well-known  conjecture  of  Hallev  tliat 
that  comet  had  a  period  of  about  575  years,  and  might  be  id»»ntilied 
with  the  Pleiad  supposed  to  he  lost  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  with  the  comet  seen  aftc^r  the  death  of  Julius  CiEsar,  and 
others.  Later  calculations,  particularly  those  of  Eneke,  have, 
however,  show^n  that  the  period  of  the  comet  of  1680,  if  really 
elliptic,  amomits  to  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  of  years,  and 
cannot  have  appeared  before  within  historic  times.  Mr.  Packer, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  English  Mtchttnie,  suggested  that  t!ie 
Chaids[*an  inscription  referred  to  an  appearance  of  the  gre^it  comet 
of  I  Si  I,  which  has  been  calculated  to  have  a  period  of  about 
3065  +43  years.     The  dat*^  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar  1,  is 

*  He  iwords,  however*  tlmt  he  watched  the  totol  e<»li^  of  the  Moon  gQ 
June  ^. 
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subject  to  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty.  According  to  Prof.  Sayee 
his  accession  took  place  between  B.C.  1210  and  11 40  (not  far,  by 
the  way,  from  the  traditional  date  of  the  Trojan  war),  the  earliest 
of  which  is  subsequent  to  the  most  probable  date  of  the  preceding 
appearance  of  the  comet  of  181 1. 

But  before  we  discuss  whether  the  Chaldaean  inscription  refers 
to  a  return  of  that  comet,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  it 
refers  to  a  comet  at  all.  Lately  I  wrote  therefore  to  Dr.  T.  Gr. 
Pinches,  formerly  of  the  British  Museum,  asking  him  kindly  to 
furnish  me  with  his  rendering  of  the  words  on  the  tablet.  In  his 
answer  he  says : — "  The  following  is  the  best  rendering  I  can 
make  :  '  (If)  a  star  shine  forth  and  its  shining  is  bright  like  the 
day,  (and)  in  its  appearance  (or  brightness)  there  is  (something) 
like  a  creeping  thing,  a  scorpion  (with)  a  tail;  this  omen  is 
lucky,'  &c. 

"  Delitzsch,  in  his  Dictionary,  does  not  venture  to  translate  the 
passage,  and  there  is  in  fact  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
rendering  of  the  lines,  notwithstanding  that  the  meanings  of  most 
of  the  words  are  well  known." 

Dr.  Pinches  adds  that  he  is  himself  "  unable  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion whether  the  object  referred  to  be  a  comet  or  merely  a 
meteor";  and  probably  most  of  us  will  take  the  same  view. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Blackheath,  1903,  Sept.  15.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

P.S.  (Oct.  5). — Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received 
another  letter  from  Dr.  Pinches  with  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
the  inscription,  which  is,  he  says,  "  more  incomplete  and  difficult 
than  Fox  Talbot's  translation  indicates."  The  following  is  the 
best  rendering  he  can  make  : — ''A  great  star  from  the  point  (?) 
of . .  .  .to  the  point  (?)  of  the  Earth.  .  .  .Its  shining  like  a  creeping 
thing — a  scorpion,"  with  another  similitude  of  not  much  sig- 
nificance. 

It  is  bard  to  say  what  is  meant  by  "  from  the  point. .  .  .to  the 
point,''  unless  it  be  from  near  one  point  in  the  horizon  to  another. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  more  likely  to  refer  to  a  meteor  than 
a  comet.  But  a  very  interesting  point  in  Dr.  Pinches's  second 
letter  is  that  the  second  section  is  probably  not  from  the  same 
inscription  as  the  first,  and  that  the  fii-st  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Nebuchadrezzar  I.  and  his  expedition  into  Elam,  but  was  a  totally 
different  appearance  from  that  recorded  in  the  so-called  second 
section,  and  probably  earlier. — W.  T.  L. 


A  Primitive  Method  of  Navigation. 

GrBNTLEMEN, — 

In  your  last  number  I  see  mention  of  a  statement,  quoted 
from  a  note  to  a  publication  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  of  the  use  of  an 
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iiistniraeDt,  similar  to  the  eross-ataff,  by  Arab  seamen  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  for  tbe  purpose  of  getting  their  latitude.     Some  years  ago 
I  had  one  o£  these  instrumeuta  such  aa  were  in  use  on  the  coasts 
of   India.     A  rectangular  piece  of  wood  was  perforated  near  tlie 
centre,  and  a  string  passed  through  it  on   which   were  several 
knota  ;  the  board  was  about  4  inches  square,  and  some  |  thick. 
Each  knot  referred  to  one  of  the  ports  on  the  coast  at  which  tlie 
vessel  might  be  expected  to  coll ;  the  proper  knot  being  applied 
near  the  eye  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  rectangle  being  made  to 
coincide  with  the  sea-horizon,  the  desired  latitude  waa  known  to 
be  reached  when  the  upper  edge  passed  through  the  Pole  Star- 
Then,  as  1  was  told,  an  anchor  was  put  overboard  m  ith  a  8uflacient> 
length  of  cable  to  ensure  that  tha  vessel  should  be  brought  up 
before  the  water  got  dangerously  shoal,  and  the  longitude  was  mix 
down  in  reliance  on  the  precautions  taken.     The  whole  proceeding' 
is  primitive  to  a  degree,  but  probably  was  sufficient  for  the  times  ; 
now,  1  believe,  navigation  certiiicates  and  sextants  are  to  be  fonni 
on  the  Indian  coast,  and  possibly  these  makeshifts  are  no  longer  to 
be  seen,     I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  gave  or  sent   th© 
specimen  1  had  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  to  be  found  there  now ;  it  must  be  40  years  since  it  was  in  my^ 
possession.  I  am^  Gentleuieo, 

1 1  Clifton  Gardena,  Miuda  Hill,  W.  ^^urs  faithfully, 

i^aj,  Oct.  4.  J.  F.  TKNIfANT, 

P.S. — It  will  be  noted  that  no  mention  is  made  above  of  the 
tivie  of  the  ob serration,  but  a  sea-hori^ou  could  only  have  been 
ai^able  soon  after  sunset  or  before  sunrise,  and  the  probable 
error  must  have  been  considerable  enough  to  aUow  the  Pole  Star 
to  be  considered  as  fixed. 


Maddoa^  Brown's  Picfures  of  Crabiree, 

Yonr  Oxford  Notes  this  month  refer  to  the  cone  of  rays  in 
Maddox  Browns  fresco  of  Crabtree  observing  the  Transit  of 
Venus,  which  is  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hali 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  the  disposition  of  the  teleacope, 
the  cone  of  rays,  and  the  screen  were  all  adapted  by  Maddoi 
Brown  from  a  drawing  in  Scheiner's  'Bosa  Ursina/  a  copy  of 
which  1  lent  him  for  the  purpose.  Some  accessories  in  the  fresco, 
us  the  astrolabe,  and  the  Davis  quadrant  hanging  on  the  wall, 
were  put  in  at  my  suggestion  and  adapted  from  copies  of  my  own 
instruments.  Yours  faithfully, 

i^ojt  Oct  I. 
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National  Obsbeva'cobt,  Paris. — Some  of  the  subjects  contained 
in  the  Report  of  M.  Loewy  for  the  year  1902  have  already  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  He  begins  by  recapitulating 
the  account,  read  before  the  Academy  in  November  last,  of  the 
catalogue  containing  the  re-observations  of  Lalande's  stars  and  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  Astrographic  Catalogue,  both  of  which  were 
published  during  the  year.  Several  paragraphs  also  of  the  Report 
are  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  work  connected  with  the 
determination  of  the  Paris— Greenwich  longitude  made  in  1902, 
which  has  been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages. 

The  large  Meridian  Circle  has  been  used  during  the  last  five 
years  for  observing  declinations  of  stars  to  determine  the  latitude 
of  the  Observatory  and  its  possible  variation.  The  observations 
for  this  purpose  are  now  completed,  and  the  instrument  is  being 
used  to  determine  the  places  of  fundamental  stars  for  the  Astro- 
graphic  Catalogue,  of  which  6530  in  all  were  observed  in  the  year. 
During  the  day  hours,  i,  e,  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  Moon  until  7  p.m.,  this  instrument  is  used  to  observe  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  planets,  a  special  observer  being  entrusted  with 
this  service.  The  Gambey  instruments  are  also  used  to  observe 
the  fundamental  stars  for  the  Astrographic  Catalogue,  and  5063 
observations  were  made  with  these  instruments. 

The  Cercle  Meridien  du  Jardin  was  little  used  during  the  year, 
the  principal  observers  being  engaged  on  the  longitude.  For 
making  nadir  observations  a  heavy  metal  basin  supported  on 
springs,  the  principle  and  practice  of  which  received  much  thought 
from  M.  Hamy,  has  been  designed  for  this  instrument,  and  appears 
to  give  satisfactory  results. 

The  large  Equatorial  Coude  has  been  used  by  MM.  Loewy  and 
Puiseux  to  take  photographs  of  the  Moon  for  the  Atlas  ;  504 
plates  were  exposed  on  29  nights,  but  only  four  series  were  con- 
sidered to  give  a  satisfactory  result.  The  existence  of  a  busy 
neighbourhoed  round  the  Observatory  seems  to  make  the  conditions 
unfavourable  for  photography. 

•  Steps  are  being  taken  to  re-establish  the  branch  for  astronomical 
physics.  A  6-inch  grating  has  been  ordered  from  America,  and 
M.  Gautier  is  constructing  an  experimental  spectroscope. 

The  Astrographic  Chart  and  Catalogue  are  proceeding ;  for 
the  latter  about  41,000  stars  were  measured  during  the  year,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  the  first  volume  has  been  published. 

M.  Gaillot,  the  Sub-Director,  resigned  his  position  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  for  reasons  connected  with  his  health,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Observatory  for  forty  years.  M.  Gaillot 
had  been  engaged  for  some  years  on  the  improvement  of  Le 
Verrier's  Tables  of  Saturn,  a  work  which  will  be  completed  and 
published  by  the  end  of  1903. 
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ALi.EurrENY,— This  Obi^tirvatory,  now  uuder  the   direction  of 
l*rt>r,  F.  L.  0,  Wadswortb,  is  still  m  a  state  of  tranaitiou.     The 
1J6W  observatory  building  and  ita  eqiiipuient  is  still  uufinished,  so 
that  there   in  little  observational  work  noted  in  the  Direct'Or's 
Kejjort  for  the  year  1902.     A  jo-inch  refractor  is  in  progress  oC 
niaunfactiire ;  the  disks  for  the  objective  had  been  received  from 
M.  MaotoiH  at  the  date  of  the  Eeport  and  found  satisfactory,  but 
there  were  no  funds  available  for  its  mounting  nor  for  the  dome 
to  cover  it,     A  30-inch  reflecting  telescope  is  being  erected  as  i^ 
memorial  to  Prof,  Keeler  ;  this  is  iu  a  rather  more  adyanced  stage ^ 
but  still  tai"  froEi  complete.     Under  theije  circmn stances  the  onJjr 
observational  work  itjported  is  that  in  connection  with  the  tinier- 
service,  which  has  been  eoergetically  carried  on  and  improved  by 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  First  Assistant.     The  Director  has  been  engaged 
in  developing  the  library  and  in  making  astronomical  investigations^ 
of  an  optical  or  mathematical  nature^  some  ol  which  have  appeaxed 
as  publiaitions  of  the  Observatory, 


Tttt;  following  notes  on  the  work  at  various  Continental  Observa-j 
toriew  are  abstracted  from  full  reports  in  '  Vieiteljabrssehrift  der| 
Astronomlschen  Grcseilschaft,^  and  refer  to  the  year  1902* 

Abcetri.  a.  Abetti — ^Comets  and  small  planets^  the  observa'- 
tions  t)eing  published  in  the  Astronomische  J^^achr'whten. 

BAMUEttti.  ErntM  HaHwi^>  —  Sun-spots  ;  comets  j  Eros  ; 
parallax  of  Nova  Persei ;  lunar  craters  ;  Nova  Geminormn  with 
the  i64ueh  refractor.  The  6-inch  was  used  for  variable  stars. 
Amongst  the  500  visitors  were  several  English  ladies. 

Bc»yN*  K  K miner. — Measures  of  double  stars,  the  results 
are  given  in  Ast,  Nach,  3821  ;  photos  of  star- clusters,  the  measures 
to  be  made  at  convenient  tioies.  The  principal  stars  in  these 
clusters  have  been  observed  on  the  meridian,  as  well  as  Gill's 
comparison-stars.  The  revision  of  the  Bonn  Catalogue  is  still  in 
progress.    Time-service. 

BsESLAu.  J,  Franz, — Work  00  Moon  for  Chart ;  comets* 
Time-service. 

Dij8S£LDOBi\  \\\  Luther, — Observations  of  26  small  pkmets; 
>  ariable  stars  ;  ephemerides  for  small  planets, 

Oeseva.  It  Gatdur. — Small  planets;  occultations  ;  photos  of 
star-clusters.     Met-eorology.     Time-service.     Watch*  testing, 

GoTTtNGEN,  L,  SchwarzcMId, — Measures  o£  solar  diameter  : 
beliometer  meiisures  of  stars  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  Orion  nebuJa 
down  to  8 J  mag,  and  between  4  2S'  and  6^  3S'  iiouth  Dec. 
Observations  of  double  stars  and  comets.  Photos  of  region  round 
pole  for  latitude. 
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Hambubg.  B.  Schorr, — Ee-reduction  of  Rumker's  Catalogue. 
Observations  of  comets  and  small  planets.  Meteorology.  Time- 
service. 

Heidblbbkg.  W,  Valentiner,  —  Astronomical  Department. 
Meridian  work  ;  Parallax  of  no  Hercules  (o"-o38) ;  Groombridp;e 
3357  (o"'o6g);  k  Aiir'igad  (o"'05i);  20  Leo.  Min.  (o"'o65).  Ob- 
servations of  comets,  small  planets,  and  variable  stars.  Latitude 
variation.     Time-service. 

Heidelberg.  Max  Wolf, — Astrophysical  Department.  In- 
teresting table  of  observing  nights  : — 


1898..    134  nights.     1900..    129  nights. 
1899..    152        „         1901..    173 

Discovery  of  small  planets   by  photograph) 
small  planets,  nebulae,  and  clusters. 

[To  be  continued.] 

1902  . .    138  nights. 
^     Photos  of  comets, 

NOTES. 

Comet  Notes.  —  Ast,  Nadu  3907  contains  observations  of 
Comet  1903  III.  (Grrigg)  by  Mr.  John  Tebbutt  on  16  days,  from 
April  27  to  May  28.  These  should  suffice  for  a  good  determination 
of  the  orbit.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


MiNOE  Planet  Notes. — The  following  new  planets  have  been 
discovered  at  Heidelberg  : — 

Planet.                              Date.  Discoverer.      Magnitude. 

MH     Sept.  22  Dugan.  i2'3 

MK     24  Wolf.  13-0 

MM     30  „  13 

MN     Oct.  20  Dugan.  12 

MO     20  „  12 

MP      20  „  12 

A  planet  designated  ML  proves  to  be  identical  with  214  Aschera. 
An  object  designated  Ml  proved  to  be  a  nebula.  Planet  488  (J(t) 
is  identical  with  the  planet  CR  discovered  in  1896,  but  not  num- 
bered at  that  time  :  498  (1902  KU)  is  identical  with  FF,  dis- 
covered by  Hirayama  in  1900,  but  not  numbered  at  that  time. 

Planet  484  (1902  HX)  has  been  detected  on  a  plate  taken  at 
Heidelberg,  1901  Jan.  17. 

Ast.  Nach,  3907  contains  an  investigation  of  the  orbit  of  1901  GrT 
by  Martin  Ebell.     Its  identity  with  156  Xanthippe  '\»  established. 

A.  C.  D.  C. 


Notes.        ^^^        [No.  337. 

Obituaet.  —  Prof.  Eudolf  Pai.b,  the  well-known  Berlin 
"weather  prophet,"  died  on  October  i.  Prof.  Eaib,  who  was 
born  in  1838  at  Obdach,  in  Styria,  was  originally  destined  for  the 
Chnrch  ;  but  at  an  early  period  of  his  career  he  doToted  himself  to 
astronomical  and  meteorological  studies.  In  1868  he  established 
the  periodical  Sirius^  and  in  the  following  year  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a  work  00  the  *  Tlieory  of  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes,'' 
Neither  his  labours  in  this  field  nor  his  subsequent  periodical 
predictions  of  the  weather  met  with  approval  in  scientific  circles, 
although  he  had  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  in  1874,  when  an 
eruptioQ  of  Etna,  which  he  had  prophesied  for  August  27,  actually 
took  place  on  August  29.  Ajnon^  the  general  German  public 
Herr  Falb  enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  and  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  he  fell  into  bad  health  and  was  unable  to  prosecute  his 
labours,  the  sum  of  75,000  marks  was  raised  for  him  hy  public 
subscription  *, 

WASHiKCfTOif  Teasdale.  Mr,  Teasdak,  whose  death,  w^hich 
took  place  on  September  26  at  South  port,  where  he  was  attending 
the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  was  briefly  announced  in 
our  last  number,  was  born  in  1830  and  was  educated  at  what 
was  then  a  notable  school,  Mr.  Eichard  Hiley*8  Academy  in 
Leeds.  On  leaving  school  he  entered  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering,  and  whilst  stOl  quite  a  young  man  went  to  India  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  railways  in  that  Dependency. 
He  remained  in  India  for  some  years,  and  not  merely  acquired 
there  a  knowledge  ol  the  language  of  the  districts  in  which  he 
was  stationed,  but  became  so  warmly  attached  to  the  country 
and  its  people  that  his  interest  in  it  and  them  never  flagged — 
only  a  fortnight  before  his  death  he  spoke  of  his  Indian  life 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  yonth. 

On  his  return  from  India,  then  nearly  40  years  of  age,  b^ 
entered  upon  the  life  of  a  cultivated  man  of  leisure.  His  love  for 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  was  a  passion,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  subject  in  which  he 
was  not  interested,  or  did  not  promptly  take  an  interest  when  it 
came  under  his  notice.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he  did 
not  do  any  considerable  amount  o£  original  work  in  science.  His 
vocation  did  not  lie  that  way.  He  was  a  distributor  rather  than  a 
manufacturer,  and  as  such  did  a  good  work.  Local  scientific 
societies  have  at  one  time  or  another  owed  much  to  him  :  of  some 
(notably  the  Leeds  Astronomical  Society)  he  was  practically  the 
founder,  and  for  many  years  their  enthusiastic  supporter.  To 
the  younger  members  of  such  societies  he  was  specially  kind 
and  often  of  essential  service.  To  none  was  he  more  useful  than 
to  the  shy  youth  who  did  not  like  to  push  himself  forward.  The 
work  that  will  live  after  him  is  that  of  which  the  world  will  never 
learn  anything, 

*  From  the  Enfflish  NeehaniCt  1 903  October  9. 
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Of  Mr.  Teasdale's  personalitj  there  is  no  need,  nor  is  this  the 
place  in  which  to  speak.  Those  who,  like  the  writer,  have  been 
of  his  scientific  chums  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  know 
all  too  well  that  the  world  is  the  poorer  because  of  his  departure ; 
and  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  sick  and  the  sorrowing  who  will 
sorely  miss  him.  H.  P. 


liARGB  Sun-spots. — The  solar  activity  which  has  been  gradually 
on  the  increase  during  the  past  few  months  has  made  a  bound 
during  October.  On  the  photographs  taken  at  Greenwich  on  the 
4th  of  the  month  a  spot  was  seen  on  the  eastern  limb  which  proved 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  an  immense  group  seen  in  its  entirety  on 
the  next  day.  The  area  of  the  whole  group  may  be  taken  as  about 
2000-millionths  of  the  solar  hemisphere,  and  is  therefore  the  largest 
that  has  been  seen  since  September  1898.  The  heliographic  lati- 
tude of  its  centre  was  —20°,  longitude  204°.  The  centre  of  the 
main  spot  was  passing  the  central  meridian  on  October  11**  18^, 
and  about  30  hours  later,  viz.  on  the  night  of  October  12-13,  sharp 
disturbances  of  the  Declination  and  Horizontal  Force  magnets 
are  shown  on  the  registers,  as  well  as  a  marked  fluctuation  of  the 
Earth-current  trace.  Two  smaller  groups  were  on  the  Sun  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  contemporaneously  with  this,  and  on  the 
photograph  of  October  24  another  large  group  appeared  on  the 
limb  almost  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  spot  of  October  4-18. 

The  Luminosity  of  Comets  and  the  Spbctetjm  of  ,  Eadium  *. 
— The  observations  made  last  month  t  by  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Huggins  of  the  spectrum  given  by  a  piece  of  radium  in  the  air  may 
have  some  bearing  upon  the  luminosity  of  the  comet.  It  is  possible 
that  the  internal  motions  set  up  by  the  separate  parts,  each  pur- 
suing its  individual  orbit,  may  produce  collisions  numerous  and 
Violent  enough  to  account  for  all  the  light  that  is  seen,  and  for 
temperature  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  spectral  lines  that  have  been 
identified.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  radio-active  bodies  and 
their  emanations  can  produce  light  independently  of  such  action  ; 
and  now  these  observers  hhye  found  that  in  the  case  of  radium  in 
air  this  light  gives  the  spectrum,  line  by  line,  of  nitrogen.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  enveloping  nitrogen  has  had  its  atoms  so  harried 
by  the  activity  of  the  radium  as  to  give  a  response  hitherto  only 
awakened  by  electric  discharge?  The  ability  to  obtain  such  a 
response  opens  up  a  new  possible  interpretation  of  these  spectra, 
which  hitherto  have  been  assumed,  with  our  laboratory  experience 
only  to  guide  us,  to  have  required  for  their  production  temperature 
above  a  red  heat.  If  further  observation  should  confirm  this,  the 
hydrogen,  the  hydrocarbon,  and  possibly  even  the  sodium  or  iron 
spectrum  that  has  been  observed,  may  have  come  from  cold  atoms ; 

*  Further  extract  from  Mr.  Bojs's  address  at  the  British  Association  (see 
September  number), 
t  Proo.  Royal  Society,  August  15. 
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aoil  it  18  imt  oven  quite  beyond  the  limits  ot  imaginatiua  to  picture, 
not  Irora  tho  comet  matter  it«elt",  but  frum  loose  residual  and 
liiglUy  attenuated  matter  tli rough  which  the  eomet  is  passing. 

There  is  one  other  feature  ol  tins  remarkahle  observation  of 
equal  interest,  Ti\e  hnes  of  the  spectrum  were  not  exactl}^  in 
their  proper  place,  hut  were  all  shifted  towards  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  about  twice  the  distance  between  the  D  lines.  If  only 
one  ur  two  lines  hatl  been  so  observed  a  diSerent  origin  might  well 
huve  been  suspected ;  but  when  the  whole  series  are  faithfully 
reproduced  it  is  reasonable  to  look  upon  the  spectrum  as  modihed 
to  that  extent  as  though  the  works  of  tlie  nitrogen  atom  had  not 
only  been  ^et  in  niovementj  but  had  been  loaded  with  the  radium 
emanation. 


The  Colofe  of  JuriTHitt's  BELTs.^ln  tlie  MontJdt/  A^otices  for 
1899  April,  Mr.  Stanley  Williams  pubhsbed  observations  of  Jupiter 
and  pointed  out  that  the  colour  of  each  of  the  two  equatorial  belts 
varies  in  redness  periodically,  the  period  being  about  tw  elve  years, 
or,  since  the  length  of  a  sidereal  revolution  of  the  planet  is  ii*S6 
years,  it  wa.^  suggested  as  possible  that  the  two  periods  were  the 
same,  and  that  the  vjii'iation  of  redness  was  a  seasonal  effect. 
At  the  end  of  the  paper,  Mr.  WiUiams  predicted  from  the  data 
of  his  previous  observations  that  the  next  epoch  of  maximum 
and  minimum  would  be  in  this  year,  1903,  and  that  the  Xorth 
Equatorial  Beit  would  be  intensely  red,  whilst  the  South  Equa- 
torial Belt  would  be  colourless,  or  even  of  a  bluish  tint.  The 
actual  computed  tinje  of  maximum  and  minimuDi  is  about  the 
middle  of  tliis  mouth  (November),  and  in  Ast,  Nach.  3908 
Mr.  Williams  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  observing  these 
colours.  He  says  tliat  lie  himself,  at  the  date  of  writing 
(September  23},  saw  the  South  belt  quit**  colourlesSj  and  the  North 
belt  of  a  deep  red  colour. 


The  PiEiis  TOR  Meuldian  iNSfEFMni^Ts.— Prof,  G^.  W.  Hough, 
of  Dearborn  Observ  atory,  Chicago,  has  been  making  a  discussion 
of  the  variation  in  level  and  azimuth  of  various  meridian  instru- 
meots  {A,  N.  Ko.  3092),  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  on 
account  of  the  unequal  rate  of  expansion  of  the  ts^o  materials, 
brick  piers  to  which  the  instrument  is  attached  by  iron  fastenings 
are  wholly  unsuitable,  uor  will  matters  be  much  better  if  brass  is 
substituted  for  iron.  The  best  pier  is  a  massive  stone  monoHth, 
on  account  of  its  low  conductivity,  but  that  a  brick  pier  with  a 
stone  cap,  in  which  the  iron  lugs  to  attach  the  iustrument  are  set 
with  Portland  cement  or  lead,  would  be  satisfactory.  An  in- 
strument so  mounted  would  [irobably  not  change  its  level  and 
azimuth  by  jumps,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  although  it  would 
have  a  temperatni"e-coethcient^that  is  to  say,  its  errors  woidd  vary 
gradually. 
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Bjoshof's  Eing.  —  The  astronomical  or  atmospheric  pheno- 
menon which  has  been  called  by  this  name  is  probably  little 
known ;  it  is  thus  described  by  M.  F.  A.  Eorel  in  the  October 
number  of  the  '  Bulletin '  of  the  French  Astronomical  Society  : — 
** Bishop's  Ring  is  a  circumsolar  corona  formed  of  two  parts: 
around  the  Sun  is  a  limb  of  bluish  silver,  flashing,  having  a 
radius  of  about  io° ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  copper-red  circular 
band  of  about  20°  in  width,  the  radius  of  the  middle  of  this  baud 
being  about  15°.  The  copper  circle  on  the  inner  side  is  mixed  with 
the  silver  limb,  on  the  outer  side  with  the  blue  sky,  the  contours 
being  badly  defined,  especially  the  exterior,  and  this  gradual 
decrease  of  colour  gives  a  strange  appearance  to  the  blue  of  the 
sky.  This  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  been  first  seen  by  the 
Eev.  Sereno  Bishop  in  Honolulu  on  September  5,  1883,  nine  days 
after  the  Krakatoa  eruption.  It  was  seen  again  in  1883,  1884, 
and  even  in  1885,  and  was  ascribed  to  the  volcanic  dust  resulting 
from  the  eruption."  Mons.  Forel  reports  that  he  saw  the  circle 
on  August  I,  2,  and  3  last  at  Fin-Haut,  in  Valais,from  an  altitude 
of  between  1400  and  2100  metres,  much  paler  than  in  1884,  but 
still  sufficiently  obvious,  for  he  adds  that  he  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  specially  for  it. 


The  Height  of  the  Atmosphere. — Dr.  T.  J.  J.  See  has  been 
making  a  determination  *  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
method  of  observing  with  the  naked  eye  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky  as  night  comes  on.  With  this  time 
and  the  time  of  sunset  as  data,  a  simple  computation  will  give  the 
depression  of  the  Sun  at  the  instant  when  observed  twilight  ends, 
and  hence  the  height  of  the  illuminated  particles  overhead.  The 
principle  of  the  method  is  not  entirely  new,  for  Sir  John  Herschel, 
in  his  *  Meteorology/  says : — *'  At  45  miles  the  air  is  already 
rarified  about  25,000  times,  at  which  elevation  it  would  seem  from 
the  duration  of  twilight  that  some  feeble  reflexion  of  light  still 
subsists,"  but  we  are  not  able  to  quote  any  previous  determinations 
by  the  method.  Dr.  See,  however,  from  observations  on  five  days 
in  August  last,  finds  an  average  height  of  131  miles,  with  an 
uncertainty  of  this  value  between  5  and  10  miles. 

Another  method  of  finding  this  height  is  by  computing  the 
height  at  which  meteors  are  first  seen  as  they  enter  our  atmosphere. 
Prof.  Newcomb,  in  his  '  Popular  Astronomy,'  writing  of  the  shower 
of  meteors  in  1867  November,  says  that  they  were  first  seen  at  an 
average  height  of  75  miles,  and  that  none  were  seen  at  a  greater 
height  than  100  miles,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  exterior 
limit  of  45  miles  is  much  too  small. 
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Recent  Specttrobcopic  Obseevations  of  Nor.i;.  —  Bulletin 
No,  48  from  the  Lick  Observatory  gives  the  present  state  of  the 
Fpectra  of  the  Novje  in  Auriga,  Perseus,  and  Gemini,  In  190 1 
the  spectrum  of  Nova  Aurigse  show<?d  the  nebular  line  at  X  501. 
This  lias  now  quite  disappeared.  In  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Peraei 
\  501  has  changed  little  in  brightness  since  1901  October,  but  the 
bright  nebular  line  at  X  339  has  disappeared  entirely,  whilst  that  at 
X  3 46  is  weakening.  In  the  case  of  Nova  Geminoriim  the  line  at 
^  339  never  appeared,  A  3^6  appeared  in  April  last  and  is  atill 
visible,  and  X  501  is  much  brighter  than  in  the  spring. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  as  follows  : — *'  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  spectra  of  the  three  recent  Novm  are  destined  to 
attain  the  same  character  as  those  of  th«  great  majority  of  the 
stars,  and  as  that  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  shown  Nova  Cvgiii  to  have 
reached,  i.  e.  a  continuous  spectrum  without  bright  lines,  and  that 
the  whole  cycle  o£  changes  will  occupy  but  a  few  years,  even  iu  the 
case  of  so  great  an  outburst  aa  that  of  Nova  Persei." 


The  Makchestee  Asteonomical  Societi, — The  Members  of 
the  North- Western  Branch  of  the  British  Astronomical  Asso- 
ciation decided  hy  resolution  at  the  end  of  last  Session  to  end 
their  connection  with  the  London  centre  us  a  branchy  the  decision, 
however,  not  necessarily  entailing  the  withdrawal  of  any  member 
from  the  B.  A.  A,  A  Committee  was  formed  to  arrange  for  future 
astronomical  meetings  in  Manchester  and  district,  and  in  conse- 
quence an  amateur  Society  with  the  above  title  Ims  been  formed, 
which  will  hold  j  nee  tings  on  the  evenings  of  the  first  XVednesday 
in  each  month  during  the  winter  season.  The  members  will  also 
have  the  opportunity  of  using-  the  telescopes  and  instruments  of 
the  new  Godlee  Observatory.  The  President  is  Prof.  Thomas 
Core,  M.A.,  of  Owens  College ;  Secretary,  W,  C.  Jenkins,  Curator 
of  the  Godlee  Observatory,  w  ho  informed  us  that  the  number  of 
members  at  the  beginning  of  October  was  nearly  80. 


EoYAX  Meteokologioal  Society, — The  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
Meteorological  Society  have  designated  Hofrath  Dr,  Jultus  Hanu, 
of  Vienna,  as  the  recipient  of  the  Symons  Gold  Medal,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  valuable  viork  which  he  has  done  in  connection  witb 
meteorological  science,  which  will  he  presented  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  January  ao,  1904* 

This  Medal,  which  is  awarded  biennially,  was  founded  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr,  G.  J,  Symons,  F.R,S,,  the  disiinguished  meteoro- 
logist and  originator  of  the  British  Bainfall  Organization. 

A  EBPOETBD  DiscsoTBEr  OP  A  NoYA. — On  October  6  a  telegram 
waB  received  from  the  Kiel  Centralsti^lle  stating  that  Prof.  Wolf 
had  discovered  an  object  which  he  thought  to  be  a  Nova,     As  it 
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had  tk  nebular  spectrum,  and  bein^  in  the  constellation  Ojguus 
was  therefore  in  the  Milky  Way,  the  conclusion  seemed  not  un- 
justifiable. But  later  investigation  by  various  persons  has  shown 
that  the  object  is  B.D.  +37°'3876,  a  Variable. 

They  always  "  go  one  better  "  in  America.  In  New  York,  on 
October  8-9,  ten  inches  of  rain  fell  in  thirty  hours. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  will  be 
on  Eriday,  November  13,  at  5  p.m.;  of  the  British  Astronomical 
Association  on  Wednesday,  November  25. 


From  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 


In  July  1902  a  few  extracts  were  quoted  (from  The  Eagle,  a 
magazine  conducted  by  the  members  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge)  descriptive  of  the  amusing  but  somewhat  futile 
attempts  of  eminent  mathematicians  to  impart  some  of  their 
knowledge  to  others.  Alongside  those  extracts  the  following 
might  well  find  a  place.  It  is  from  the  able  pen  of  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  in  an  article  headed  "  Some  Early  Impressions,"  in  the 
National  Review  for  September.  The  whole  article  (or  series  of 
articles,  for  there  is  another  this  month)  is  well  worth  reading,  as 
one  might  expect :  witness  the  following  sentences : — 

At  this  point  I  feel  that  I  may  naturally  be  expected  to  speak  of  some 
spiritual  guide  who  pointed  to  the  promised  land.  I  should  acknowledge  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  some  Carlyle  or  Emerson  or  Newman,  who  roused  my 
slumbering  intellect  and  convinced  me  that  I  had  a  soul.  It  was,  however,  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  Cambridge  that  there  was  no  such  person  in  the 
place.  Spiritual  guides  are  very  impressive  but  sometimes  very  mischievous 
persons.     Prostration  before  a  prophet  is  enfeebling. 

But  1  fear  we  have  not  space  here  for  more  than  the  paragraph 
about  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  including  the  harvest  Moon  ; — 

I  have  spoken  of  my  veneration  for  Senior  Wranglers.  The  concrete 
embodiment  of  the  genus  for  me  was  Isaac  Todhunter.  He  was  a  striking 
ease  of  a  man  designing  a  scheme  of  life  and  carrying  it  out  systematically. 
When  I  was  his  pupil  he  was  beginning  to  execute  it  by  living  the  life  of  an 
ascetic  recluse.  His  chief  room  in  St.  John's  College  was  devoted  to  his  pupils 
and  furnished  only  with  benches  and  tables  at  which  we  were  always  scribbfing 
our  lubrications.  Two  little  closets  opened  out  of  it,  one  his  bedroom,  the  other 
the  den  where  he  examined  our  work.  A  table  and  a  couple  of  chairs  were  the 
only  furniture  of  the  den,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  books,  each  in  a 
brown  paper  cover  inscribed  in  exquisite  handwriting  with  the  title.  The  little 
man  with  his  large  head  and  delicate  little  hands  always  reminded  me  of  a 
mouse,  dressed  in  superlatively  neat  though  certainly  not  fashionable  costume. 
He  laboured  from  morning  till  night,  taking  indeed  an  hour's  constitutional 
round  the  so-called  "  parallelogram  "  of  footpaths — an  essential  part  of  our 
Cambridge  habits — and  spending  another  hour  or  so  upon  his  dinner  in  the 
College  hall  at  four.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  unremitting 
labours  of  teaching  and  of  writing  very  successful  text-books.  Some  fifteen 
years  of  such  work  enabled  him  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  life  upon  which  he 
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had  resolved.  He  had  saved  monej  enough  to  give  up  the  drudgery  of  Ranching ; 
married,  and  wrote  books  for  tlic  Imm^  upon  die  hiabDry  cif  tnathemrittca. 
Of  their  merits  I  cannot  speak  j  but  the  man  impreaaed  me  miphtilj.  I  ^ame 
to  know  in  later  days  thfit,  beskVe  being  of  most  ainiabli*  nnd  ftimplo 
character,  he  had  many  accoraplifcjhnipnts  outjiide  bis  flpacial  branch  of  know- 
ledge. But  to  me  he  represented  the  stern  deity  mathesis ;  an  embodied 
**  categorical  imperative,"  appealing  to  my  conscience.  I  can  still  hear  his 
regular  adjuration,  "Push  on,"  which  showed,  I  feared,  too  great  a  superiority 
to  the  frailty  of  the  average  vouth.  The  flesh  resisted,  and  to  this  day  I  have 
a  personal  dislike  to  the  harvest  Moon— one  of  the  phenomena  which  he 
pressed  upon  my  attention  and  which  I  found  hopelessly  uninteresting.  It  was 
no  fault  of  his  if  I  gave  three  years  to  a  study  for  which  I  had  a  very  moderate 
aptitude.  Perhaps  it  did  me  some  good-  at  least  by  teaching  me  respect  for 
abilities  and  energies  to  which  I  could  make  no  pretence.  One  may  fancy 
oneself  to  be  a  philosopher  or  a  poet  without  much  ground  for  it,  but  a 
mathematician  gives  such  palpable  proofs  of  his  superiority  that  one  can  have 
no  illusions  as  to  one's  own  talent. 


1 


The  following  letter,   which    appeared  in  the  Spectator  for 
October  lo,  seems  to  me  worth  reproducing  verbatim  : — 

Sib  N,  Looktbe  and  Trained  Scientists. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Spectator:] 

Sir,— In  common,  I  imagine,  with  most  Englishmen  who  think  about  the 
future  of  their  country,  I  was  much  moved  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  recent 
address  to  the  British  Association.  But  while  sympathising  strongly  with  his 
object,  I  was  at  once  assailed  by  doubt  whether  he  had  adopted  the  best  means 
of  achieving  it.  Much  to  my  astonishment,  I  find  that  my  vague  thoughts  on 
the  subject  nave  been  shared  by  an  American,  who  has  given  them  definite 
shape  in  the  following  passage  extracted  from  the  New  YoA  Nation : — 

*'  Is  it  possible  that  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  displays  an  understanding  of  British 
human  nature,  in  endeavouring  to  stimulate  it  to  vast  expenses  for  universities 
by  pointing  out  that  in  this  respect  that  country  is  far  behind  Germany  and 
America  ?  If  such  were  the  best  argument  to  use,  England  would  be  looking 
into  a  dismal  future.  What  people  conscious  of  great  vitality  and  genius  was 
ever  fired  with  the  idea  of  following  in  the  wake  of  others  ?  One  would  not 
find  much  response  to  such  an  appeal  in  Washington,  nor  in  Paris.  Would 
not  Sir  Norman  do  better  to  address  his  countrymen  in  some  such  language  as 
this  ?  *  For  the  last  three  centuries  every  single  idea  of  really  sovereign 
preeminence  in  science  has  been  largely  (in  most  cases  undisputedly)  of  British 
paternity  :  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Corpuscular  Theory,  Attraction,  the 
Differential  Calculus,  the  Atomic  Theory  (and  the  type  theory  of  chemistry), 
Natural  Selection,  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  (or  that  first  principle  of  it 
which  was  the  solid  core  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Correlation  and  Conservation 
of  Forces),  the  Theory  of  Light  as  transverse  vibrations,  followed  up  by  the  true 
Theory  of  Electricity,  the  Electro-magnetic  Theory  of  Light,  and  the  Electron 
Theory  of  Matter.  The  new  science  of  radiations,  if  it  has  importance  enough 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  has  grown  directly  and  uninterrupteSy 
out  of  Crookes's  experiments.  To  continue  these  services  to  civilization  is  no 
more  than  our  plain  duty.  Noblesse  oblige.  They  must  be  continued ;  ^ej 
will  be  continued.  British  soil  is  fertile  in  men  of  the  highest  types  of  genius. 
It  shall  not  be  found  that  their  fruit  is  not  forthcoming  because  Q-reat  Britain's 
purse  was  not  long  enough  to  sustain  British  science  against  foreign  com- 
petition.' The  above  are  the  sober  facts ;  they  will  bear  scrutiny.  If  they  were 
put  before  the  British  Parliament  and  the  country,  would  not  patriotism  be 
moved  ?  " — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Wm.  Des  Vgeux. 
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Afteb  the  above  little  testimonial  it  seems  greedy  to  lay  claim 
to  anything  else,  but  I  should  be  much  interested  to  learn  whether 
Britain  has  another  small  feather  in  the  same  cap,  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  general  notice.  Huyghens  is  usually  credited 
with  the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks  about  1657; 
but  1  see  it  stated  in  an  interesting  work  'Curiosities  of 
Clocks  and  Watches'  (E.  J.  Wood:  E.  Bentley,  1866)  that 
some  15  years  earlier,  in  1641  or  1642,  a  pendulum  clock 
was  made  for  St.  Paul's  Church,  Covent  Garden,  by  Eichard 
Harris  of  London.  It  is  remarked  that  Inigo  Jones,  the  archi- 
tect, had  just  been  to  Italy  and  had  probably  brought  back 
the  idea  with  him  direct  from  Galileo.  Can  any  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  subject  tell  us  whether  this 
priority  is  generally  acknowledged  ?  We  live  in  times  when  some 
of  the  traditional  claims  to  priority  are  under  revision,  and  an 
oversight  is  so  easily  made  and  so  difficult  to  correct.  In  the 
same  book  is  given  the  authentic  story  of  the  man  who  heard 
St.  Paul's  strike  thirteen — John  Hatfield,  a  soldier,  who  was 
accused  of  sleeping  on  duty  at  Windsor  and  saved  his  life  by 
proving  in  this  way  that  he  had  been  very  much  awake.  He 
saved  it  apparently  to  good  purpose,  for  he  died  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  102  in  1770. 


One  of  the  experiments  suggested  by  the  Eoyal  Society  in 
1660  to  be  made  at  Teneriffe  was  : — 

"  4.  Try  by  an  hour-glass  whether  a  pendulum  clock  goeth 
faster  or  slower  on  the  top  of  a  hill  than  below  '*  (Weld's  '  History 
of  the  Eoyal  Society,'  Chapter  v.). 

At  that  time,  I  suppose,  very  little  was  known  of  the  possibilities, 
and  even  now  the  problem  is  an  interesting  one.  It  seems 
possible  at  any  rate,  if  the  sand  of  the  hour-glass  runs  out  as 
water  runs  through  an  orifice  (with  a  velocity  involving  \/gy  which 
occurs  also  in  the  time  of  swing  of  the  pendulum),  that  the 
pendulum  might  appear  to*  go  exactly  at  the  same  rate  in  both 
cases.  It  is  not  easy  to  devise  absolute  checks  on  our  time-keepers. 
The  difficulties  have  been  illustrated  in  an  amusiug  fantasy  called 
"  The  Dwindling  Hour  "*,  which  relates  the  history  of  a  water- 
clock — a  bowd  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  with  marks  for  the  hours. 
The  idea  running  through  the  story  is  that  the  day  is  shortening 
continually,  and  hence  the  hole  has  to  be  made  larger  and  larger, 
%o  that  the  marks  may  still  represent  hours.  The  prehistoric 
hunter  who  fashioned  it  had  time  to  kill  300  wolves  in  one  day, 
or  100  bears  :  or  to  travel  to  the  top  of  a  certain  hill  and  back. 
His  descendant  essays  the  last  of  these  feats,  and,  according  to  the 
time-keeping  of  the  bowl,  accomplishes  it :  but ''  those  that  sat 
around  sent  up  a  shout  of  mockery,  and  they  said : '  Lo,  since  you 

*  *  Queer  Side  Stories/  by  J.  F.  Sullivan.     (Downey  &  Co.,  1900.) 


strode  away  bath  the  red  Sun  set  on  tha  bill  and  hath  risen  again 
from  the  lake  and  is  stooping  to  set  once  more.' ''  They  contslude 
that  the  hole  must  have  got  clogged  up  and  they  open  it  wider ; 
and  their  example  is  followed  hy  successors  who  £bid  the  ,bowl  at 
long  intervals.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  story  the  difficulties 
become  acute :  there  was  only  time  for  people  to  get  up  on 
Monday,  wash  and  dress  on  Tuesday,  and«o  on.  ''And  now  each 
day  they  enlarged  the  hole  in  the  water-clock,  until  the  bowl  was 
growing  to  be  all  hole ;  and  now  they  could  not  bore  fast  enough 
in  the  hard  stone ;  and  now — "  And  so  the  story  ends  with  a 
dramatic  picture  of  stars  whirling  round  so  fast  that  they  look 
like  comets. 


An  astronomer  recently  took  a  holiday,  and  asked  his  excellent 
housekeeper  to  wind  his  observatory  clock  while  he  was  away. 
He  showed  her,  needless  to  say,  exactly  what  to  do  and  gave  her 
particular  cautions  against  touching  pendulum,  hands,  or  anything 
but  the  winding-key.  On  his  return  he  could  not  find  any  stars, 
and  ultimately  discovered  the  clock  to  be  some  40  minutes  wrong ! 
"  The  wretched  woman  "  (I  give  his  words  of  anguish  verbatim) 
"not  liking  sidereal  time  had  proceeded  to  put  it  right !  What 
else  she  has  done  I  don't  know :  I  was  all  last  night  trying  to 
find  out  and  failed ! " 


The  writer  of  the  foUovnng  paragraphs  betrays  an  ingenuity  of 
fabrication  which  might  have  done  great  things  in  some  other 
walk  of  life : — 

The  Sun  falling  upon  the  air  creates  irregular  currents,  and  these  currents 
stir  up  the  dust  and  collect  it  in  layers  along  the  line  of  light ;  hence  there  is 
more  dust  where  the  Sun  shines  than  elsewhere. 

A  curious  experience  in  a  museum  gave  proof  of  this.  It  was  noticed  that 
there  was  always  more  dust  on  the  glass  cases  exposed  to  the  sunbeams  than  on 
those  which  were  never  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  great  orb,  and  this  led  to  an 
inquiry,  with  the  above  result. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  it  takes  longer  to  clean  the  sunny  parts  of  a 
large  room  than  it  does  to  wipe  up  the  dust  particles  from  the  shady  nooks. 


A  COBBESPONDBNT  seuds  me  the  following  instance  to  be  added 
to  the  collection  of  cases  where  unnecessary  figures  are  used. 
The  reference  is  Astr,  Nach,  3897  ;  and  the  result,  for  the  mass 
of  Mercury,  is  derived  from  a  mere  guess  at  a  law.    The  reciprocal* 
is  given  as 

1486854S  +  743427. 

One  feels  grateful  that  a  string  of  decimals  was  not  added — 
even  as,  in  the  old  story,  the  occupants  of  a  box  at  the  theatre 
professed  gratitude  to  the  "buck"  who  came  in  booted  and 
spurred  "  because  he  had  not  brought  his  horse  with  him." 
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MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1903  November  13. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Turner,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries :  F.  W.  Dyson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
E.  T.  Whittaker,  M.A. 

Mr,  Whittaher  read  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on 
June  12th,  1903,  which  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Whittaker,  188  presents  have  been  received  since  the  date 
of  the  last  Meeting.  The  list  includes  Volume  13  of  the  National 
Edition  of  the  works  of  Galileo,  presented  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment ;  '  Personal  Recollections  of  Mary  Somerville,'  presented  by 
Mrs.  McCance ;  Eighteen  Charts  of  the  Astrographic  Chart, 
presented  by  the  French  Government;  a  Chart  showing  proper 
motions  of  Stars,  presented  by  Gavin  J.  Burns  ;  photographs 
showing  absorption  of  light  of  a  star  by  Comet  Borrelly,  presented 
by  Dr.  Max  Wolf ;  spectroheliographs  of  the  Sun,  from  the  Solar 
Physics  Observatory  and  from  Mr.  Evershed ;  and  also  a  portrait 
of  Sir  John  Herschel  (enlarged  photograph),  presented  by  Sir  Wm. 
Herschel. 

The  President,  In  returning  thanks  to  the  donors  of  these 
presents,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  photograph  of 
Sir  John  Herchel,  presented  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  which  will 
be  handed  round  for  inspection  by  Mr.  Wesley.  I  would  further 
remark  how  energetic  Mr.  Wesley  has  been  in  trying  to 
complete  the  series  of  past  Presidents  of  the  Society  which 
are  hung  round  our  walls.  There  are  still  a  number  which 
we  want,  especially  some  of  the  modern  Presidents,  whom  I 
would  ask  the  Fellows  to  put  as  much  pressure  upon  as  they 
can  to  supply  their  photographs.  There  are  also  some  very  old 
one^  worth  mentioning,  on  the  chance  that  the  remarks  may  reach 
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fjome  one  who  can  tell  us  how  to  get  them  ;  for  instance,  Bishop 
Brinkley*  It'  anyone  knows  of  any  method  of  getting  hold  of 
his  picture  we  should  much  like  to  hear  of  it.  Then  there  \& 
IK  T.  Coh:?bror»ke  *,  who  was  practically  the  first  Preaident  of  the 
Society,  Sir  William  Herschel  was  nominally  the  Px^esideut,  but 
he  never  appeared  at  a  Meeting,  ia  bile  Colebrooke  wa.^  a  prominent 
figure  at  the  early  Meetings  of  the  Society.  If  any  Fellow  can 
jmt  U.S  on  the  track  of  any  picture  of  him  we  would  all  feel 
intoreHted.  Mr,  Wesley  could  probably  mention  others.  Mr,  &eorge 
Hi  whop  is  also  one  whose  portrait  we  should  like  to  ^et. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  cordially  awarded  th^ 
donors  of  presents. 

The  Premhai,  We  have  a  large  number  of  papers  this  evening. 
J'Vllowa  will  remeniber  that  a  little  time  ago  our  attention  was  called 
by  our  distinguished  associate.  Prof,  Newcomb,  to  the  present 
Htale  of  the  Lunar  theory,  and  1  am  glad  to  say  that  hie  paper 
liUH  awakened  attention  to  that  very  important  matter.  Several 
in  veHligationM  have  received  a  stimuluH  in  consequence.  Mr.  Co  well, 
particularly,  has  been  at  work  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  a  paper 
of  v*>ry  i'oosidemble  interest  to  read  to  us  to*night,  and  I  would 
link  him  to  read  it  while  our  intellects  are  8till  fresh. 

Mr*  CiiwelL  If  the  mean  of  the  first  limb  observations  of  the 
M»H)n  Ih' taken  from  the  nieaj]  of  the  second  limb  observations, 
fin-  fMich  lunation,  the  difference  exhibits  unmistakable  evidence 
(\f  a  fidirteen  month  period;  from  this  by  I'ery  simple  reasoning, 
whit  1 1  wuH  published  in  the  Obsenfatary  Magazine  last  September, 
it  appears  there  are  errors  in  the  tabular  places  whose  periods  are 
iMjuul  or  nearly  equal  to  the  anomiilistic  month,  and  I  have  up  to 
I  h**  [jresent  confined  myself  entirely  to  terms  of  this  period.  I 
lii'wtr  analysed  the  E.A*  it'rom  18S3  to  1898,  and  removed  from  the 
rt'Mults  of  the  analysis  the  terms  that  correspond  to  certain 
planet  ary  and  figure  of  Earth  inequalities.  Finally,  there  are  one 
or  I  wo  terms  representing  change  in  the  constants  of  observations, 
Hueb  as  the  position  of  the  perigee.  The  result  shows  that  these 
terms  go  a  very  long  way  towards  reconciling  theory  with 
observations,  and  also  show^  that  thei*e  are  probably  not  any 
unknowo'sborr  period  terms  of  equal  importance;  that  is  to  say, 
1  have  in  a  way  rediscovered  these  terms  from  obser\'ation 
(nlthcm^h  they  had  already  been  demonstrated  by  theory),  and  as  it 
is  probable  that  the  terms  so  found  are  the  largest,  I  presume 
I  hat  there  are  not  other  short  period  terms  exc^eeding  o"'5.  I 
alKo  found  indications  of  a  term  of  about  o"'4  running  through 
those  years  from  \^^2^  ***  1S98.  1  then  went  to  the  observations 
I'rom  1750  to  1851  to  see  whether  this  term  could  be  confirmed,  I 
and  was  not  able  to  get  any  confirmation  of  this  term  for  reasons  W 
1  will  explain.  I  will  put  on  the  screen  one  set  of  results. 
(Screen.)    These  arc  the  results  of  analysing  for  the  eccentricity 

*   It  iw  ft  gratif'Ting  result  of  thie  r<»mftrk  that  Mr*.  W.  T.  Lynn  hm  alraafly 
put  UM  on  the  higu  road  to  obtaining  a  portrait  of  H.  T.  Cobbrooke, — H,H/r. 
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of  the  Moon's  orbit.  Prof.  Newcomb  in  1876  gave  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  right  value.  I  believe  the  material  he  used 
was  from  i860  for  the  next  14  years,  so  consequently  Newcomb's 
discussion,  combined  with  my  own,  has  really  very  nearly  covered 
the  entire  material  from  1750,  and  there  is  very  considerable 
agreement  between  those  last  three  results.  The  range  is  only 
o"'07.  One  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  results  of  Airy's 
discussion  and  mine  differ  by  a  little  over  o"-5.  (Screen.)  Half 
of  this  difference  is  due  to  an  error  of  o"'7  in  Airy's  coefficient 
of  sin  (^  — D),  since  the  average  value  of  cosD  is  —  ^;  the  other 
half  of  this  difference  I  cannot  explain.  The  next  thing  is  the 
coefficient  of  cos  g,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eccentricity, 
Damoiseau  has  given  a  better  formula  than  any  given  subsequently. 
The  correction  which  Damoiseau's  value  of  the  mean  anomaly 
required  is  11".  From  a  period  of  something  like  150  years,  1750 
to  1898  (though  a  small  period,  185 2- 188 2,  has  not  been  discussed), 
it  is  certain  that  there  must  be  either  a  very  long  period  term 
unknown  to  theory  in  the  motion  of  the  Moon,  or  else  a  con- 
siderable error  in  the  secular  acceleration  of  the  Moon's  mean 
anomaly.  There  are  two  explanations.  Pure  theory  as  at  present 
given  must  be  abandoned.  Either  Newcomb's  empirical  alteration 
of  a  Venus  term  of  273  years'  period  must  be  accepted,  which 
gives  exactly  right  results,  or  the  secular  acceleration  of  the  mean 
anomaly  is  to  be  halved.  If  it  has  to  be  halved  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  theoretical  secular  accelerations  have  been  halved.  That 
might  possibly  be  the  explanation,  but  I  prefer  to  think  the 
correct  solution  is  the  acceptance  of  the  empirical  term. 

The  President  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cowell  one  question. 
Prof.  Newcomb  called  attention  to  some  difference  he  could  not 
explain  between  Hansen's  tabular  places  and  Airy's.  Have  the 
results  which  Mr.  Cowell  has  communicated  to  us  thrown  any 
light  on  that,  or  is  he  on  the  track  of  them  ? 

Mr,  Cowell,  I  heard  of  the  point,  but  I  have  not  done  anything 
in  the  way  of  comparison.  I  have  used  the  tabular  places  I  have 
found  in  print  and  I  have  assumed  they  correctly  represent  the 
formulae  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  calculated. 

ne  Astronomer  Rmjal.  I  should  like  to  express  my  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  communication  of  Mr,  Cowell's  and  of  the 
method  he  has  employed.  I  think  it  will  greatly  facilitate  that 
comparison  between  the  Greenwich  obser\rations  and  the  theory 
which  Prof.  Newcomb  was  urging  some  months  back.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  understood  that  Mr.  Cowell  has  merely  given  a  slight 
sketch  to-night  and  has  not  gone  fully  into  the  paper,  but  he  has 
adopted  a  method  which  greatly  facilitated  the  computation,  and 
dealing  with  periods  of  400  days  he  is  enable  to  readily  apply 
corrections  to  Hansen's  tables,  or  to  the  tabular  places  used  by 
Airy  in  his  comparison  with  the  Greenwich  observations  in  the 
great  lunar  reductions.  I  understand  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
Mr.  Cowell's  work  that  he  is  able  to  apply  these  corrections  to 
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various  t&rms  with  great  facility,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  one 
may  reasonably  hope  that  the  comparison  can  be  earned  out  for  a 
comparatively  small  sum.  T  thiuk  .£100  will  enable  us  to  compart^ 
the  Greenwich  observations  froDi  1750,  not  merely  with  Hansen*! 
lunar  tables,  but,  what  is  uiore  important,  with  modern  tht^ory, 
corrections  to  the  constants  and  for  the  terms  discovered  by 
Eadau  and  Hill  being  applied  to  Hansen's  tables  1S47  to  1901, 
while  Airy's  tabular  places  for  tbe  period  J750  to  185 1  will  be 
brought  into  line  mth  these.  These  corrections  can  be  readilv 
applied  by  Mr.  CowelFs  method.  This  paper  of  Mr,  Co  well's,  1 
think,  may  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  step,  in  the  nature  oi" 
pioneer  work,  to  the  undertaking  of  that  comparison  which  1  hope 
he  will  be  able  shortly  to  carry  out  if  funds  can  be  provided.  I 
should  like  to  add  that  the  work  he  has  done  would  have  been 
most  valuable  if  we  could  have  had  it  in  time  for  this  Anglo- 
German  boundary  in  West  Africa.  The  boundary  had  to  be  fixed 
by  obBervatious  of  the  Moon,  and  the  trouble  was  in  the  variations 
arising  from  periodic  errors.  I  think  Mr,  Cowell's  method  of 
treating  the  question  is  of  great  practical  value  independently  of 
its  theoretical  interest. 

Mr.  Ihfson.  I  should  like  just  to  explain  one  or  two  points  for 
the  sake  of  those  Eellows  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  lunar 
tables.  The  tabular  position  of  the  Moon  is  derived  iTom  a  ver}* 
large  number  of  terms,  each  of  which  consists  of  some  nnmb^ 
multiplied  by  the  sine  or  cosine  of  an  angle  which  varies  with  the 
time.  Mr.  Co  well  proposes  to  correct  those  numbers  or  co- 
efficients which  appear  to  be  in  error  above  a  certain  amount,  and 
multiplying  m  each  case  by  the  sine  or  cosine  of  the  argnment, 
find  tht^  correetion  to  be  added  for  each  term.  As  there  are  30  or 
40  terms  to  correct  in  this  way  for  each  observation^  it  shows 
great  skill  on  Mr.  Cowell's  part  that  he  should  be  able  to  arrange 
the  computations  so  that  the  10,000  or  15,000  tabular  places  may 
all  be  corrected  for  so  small  a  sum,  I  nnderstand  from  Mr,  Cowell 
that  there  are  40  or  50  terms  to  be  corrected  in  the  tabular  place? 
with  which  Air)^  compared  the  Greenwich  observations,  and  that 
the  sum  of  the  correction  to  the  coefficients  (irrespective  of  sign) 
is  more  than  40",  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  corrections  will 
alter  the  tabular  places  considerably — the  probable  value  of  the 
correction  being  about  6",  so  that  the  corrections  may  be  expected 
to  reach  10"  in  quite  a  large  number  of  cases.  Till  these  coiv 
rections  are  made  it  would  .seem  to  be  iui  possible  to  say  ho^v 
nearly  observations  of  the  Moon  are  represented  by  the  existing 
theory. 

TJi€  Pt'fsklint.  1  11m  sure  we  shall  all  thank  Mr.  Cowell  for  his 
interesting  paper,  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  so  much  work  is 
being  done  in  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of  the  new  theory  of 
the  Moon  from  Prof.  Ernest  Brown,  ot  Havertord.  It  will  be 
some  yearei  before  this  is  completed,  but,  as  has  been  remiirked  to  me 
hy  Professor  Sampsou  in  a  rather  different  connection,  them  is  a 
great  deal  of  worJi  wbicii  can   be  done  in  aniicipatiou  of   the 
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appearance  of  this  theory  which  will  render  it  more  speedily 
available  for  use.  I  am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Coweli  has  set  about  the 
work  so  vigorously  and,  I  will  add,  so  economically.  Economy 
may  appear  a  subordinate  matter,  but  I  am  sure  scientific  men  will 
gain  respect  from  the  world  at  large  by  giving  attention  to  it. 

We  have  several  communications  about  the  recent  sun-spots,  a 
matter  of  general  interest ;  I  think  we  might  ask  the  Astronomer 
Eoyal  to  kindly  begin  with  his  communication. 

The  Astronomer  Royal,  As  I  suppose  most  of  the  Fellows  are 
aware,  there  have  been  some  interesting  spots  on  the  Sun  lately, 
and,  more  or  less  associated  with  them  to  a  certain  extent,  there 
have  been  two  magnetic  disturbances.  The  first  of  the  latter, 
which  occurred  on  Oct.  12  at  iS''  (that  is,  6  in  the  evening),  was 
associated  with  the  passage  of  a  large  spot  of  unusual  interest 
across  the  central  meridian.  •  It  began  very  shortly  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  spot  across  the  central  meridian.  Then,  on  the  31st 
October,  at  6  in  the  morning,  there  began  a  very  much  larger 
magnetic  disturbance.  The  first  was  only  of  a  moderate  extent, 
but  was  notable  because  there  has  been  very  little  magnetic 
disturbance  lately  ;  the  second  disturbance  was  the  largest  which 
has  occurred  since  November  1882,  and  lasted  from  6  in  the 
morning  on  Oct.  31st  to  5  in  the  morning  of  Nov.  ist,  so  that  it 
lasted  about  twenty-four  hours. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Fellows  to  show  some 
photographs  of  the  spots,  also  of  the  magnetic  registers  obtained 
on  those  two  occasions.  I  may  mention  that  on  the  second 
occasion  another  group  of  spots  was  near  the  central  meridian, 
but  this  group  was  not  nearly  as  prominent  as  the  first.  (Screen.) 
This  is  the  first  group :  it  is  on  a  small  scale  comparatively,  but  it 
shows  the  position  of  the  group,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disturbance  on  October  12th,  but  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  position  of  the  Sun's  axis  that  the  group  had  slightly 
passed  the  central  meridian — in  fact,  it  was  at  the  time  20  degrees 
from  it.  It  will  be,  I  think,  of  interest  to  show  now  the  history  of 
this  group,  so  to  speak,  as  it  crossed  the  Sun.  Here  is  a  photo- 
graph on  a  larger  scale,  showing  the  group  on  October  9th,  another 
on  October  loth,  and  another  on  October  12th,  when  the  spot 
had  just  passed  the  central  meridian  on  the  day  of  the  magnetic 
disturbance. 

Here  is  another,  taken  on  the  day  after.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  an  interesting  group  and  of  considerable  extent.  Its 
area  was  2000,  as  expressed  in  the  usual  unit  of  millionths  of  the 
Sun's  hemisphere.  That  is  a  large  group.  Then  we  come  to  the 
magnetic  disturbances.  (Screen.)  There  is  a  movement  in 
declination  of  about  30'  which  may  be  considered  just  on  the 
borderland  of  what  Mr.  Ellis  would  call  active  disturbance,  but 
not  a  great  one.  Still,  as  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  striking  from 
the  quiet  character  of  the  register  np  to  that  time.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  some  slight  disturbances  between  10  and  12  the  night 
before. 
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The  Fremdent.  Is  that  sharp  disturbance  shown  in  the  diagram 
between  iS  and  hj  hours  the  **  active  distarbauce  ■ '  ? 

The  Astro7iamer  Ji&yaL  Yes,  it  is  not  remarkable  in  that  re- 
spect. This  diagram  [screen]  shows  the  vertical  iorce,  but  it  is 
not  very  striking.  Now,  i  pass  on  to  the  disturbancee  ot" 
October  31  and  jNovember  i.  At  that  time  there  was  this  group 
of  spots,  which,  as  you  see,  is  ju8t  on  the  central  mt^ridiau.  The 
group  which  I  showed  before  was  just  roniid  on  the  tar  side  of 
the  yun ;  it  came  on  later.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  disturb- 
ance, thiij  being  the  declination  iiud  that  the  horixontal  force, 
(Eicreen.)  It  will  be  seen  that  often  the  trace  weni  off  the  sheet, 
and  that  sometimes  the  traces  run  into  each  other.  Mr.  Nasli  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Edney,  when  thi8  disturbance  came  on  were 
able  to  make  eye  observations  to  supplement  the  registt^rs,  but 
I  think  there  is  enough  shown  here  to  indicate  the  very  strikhig 
character  of  this  disturbance.  The  movement  in  decliuatioii  was 
more  than  2",  80  it  appears  that  tlie  iimi  is  becoming  very  rapidly 
active  again  as  regards  sun-spots.  Of  course,  it  is  rather  dithcnlt 
to  ready  connect  these  magnetic  disturbances  with  sun-spots  when 
there  are  a  number  of  spots  on  the  tiun,  but  it  looks  as  if  in  some 
cases  we  were  able  to  trace  the  connection ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
interesting  to  record  these. 

The  rresideni,  1  will  ask  Mr.  bewail  to  coutinue  the  discussion. 
Mr,  NetvalL  The  saiall  contribution  that  1  ciin  give  is  doe  to 
Prof,  Hale's  kindness  in  sending  over  four  photographs  of  the 
great  sun-spots  taken  by  himself  and  Mr.  Eilerman  on  October  9th, 
These  1  wih  hand  round  presently,  but  1  might  call  att-ention, 
perhaps,  to  one  or  two  point^s  which  may  be  seen  as  the  scale  of 
the  photographs  is  very  big,  The^e  are  four  photographs  taken  on 
the  same  day  by  the  spectroheliograph  method,  which  is  well 
known  to  the  Fellows,  Three  of  them  were  taken  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  calcium  line  at  3''  30"',  3"  36'",  and  3*'  45""  central 
standard  time ;  and  the  fourth  was  taken  in  the  hydrogen  hne  H^j 
or  F  at  I  o'clock  on  the  same  day.  The  photograph  showing  the 
spot  most  markedly  is  taken  with  the  second  sht  of  the  spectro- 
heliograph  close  to  the  edge  of  the  calciuan  line;  and  Prof.  Hale's 
view,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  in  the  photographs  taken 
on  the  edge  of  the  fc»road  calcium  line  the  contrast  in  the  markings 
is  due  to  variations  in  the  brightness  of  the  vapour  of  that  element 
at  high  pn^ssure,  for,  inaj*much  as  the  breadth  of  the  line  shows 
that  the  vapour  is  at  high  pressure,  then  if  the  second  sht  of  the 
spectroheliogi-aph  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  bright  line  we  get 
a  record  of  the  difierences  in  the  brightness  of  the  high  pressure 
va|K>ur.  He  calls  such  a  photograph  a  low-level  calcium  photo- 
graph, and  he  speaks  of  the  bright  markings  as  being  low-level 
calcium  Uocculi, 

in  the  second  photograph  the  slit  is  placed  rather  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  ciilcium  hne,  and  he  would  regard  that  as  giving  a 
record  of  calcium  iloccuh  at  the  medium  level,  WVien  the  second 
slit  is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  cidcium  line*  he  regards  the 
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details  in  the  photograph  as  being  produced  by  the  calcium  vapour 
at  a  low  pressure — that  is,  vapour  high  above  the  spot  very  pro- 
bably ;  and  as  one  passes  from  the  low-level  photograph  through 
the  medium-level  to  the  high-level,  one  gets  the  bright  calcium 
flocculi  extending  more  and  more  over  the  spot,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  marked.  In  the  fourth  photograph  the  slit  was 
placed  not  on  the  calcium  line  at  all,  but  on  the  H/3  Hue,  the 
hydrogen  line,  and  therefore  we  may  regard  this  photograph,  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  other  ones,  as  a  photograph  of  the  Sun 
taken  with  the  monochromatic  light  of  hydrogen ;  it  represents, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  details  in  which  the  luminosity  or  absorp- 
tion of  hydrogen  is  playing  the  principal  part. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  which  will  strike  the  eye  at  once. 
For  instance,  in  these  photographs  of  calcium  in  the  medium  level 
one  sees  a  great  circular  band  of  bright  calcium  here ;  on  the 
hydrogen  picture,  on  the  other  hand,  that  band  is  marked  by  a 
dark  ring.  It  looks  as  if,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot,  where 
calcium  is  bright,  hydrogen  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  shine 
very  brightly.  These  features  are  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the 
photographs,  and  make  one  feel  that  one  may  have  to  be  ready  to 
accept  a  new  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  sun-spots.  Prof. 
Hale  sent  over  some  slides  for  exhibition  at  the  Southport  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  where  Mr.  Hinks  showed  them.  There 
are  three  of  them,  which,  if  I  am  not  trespassing  too  much  ou  the 
time  of  the  Meeting,  I  should  like  to  show  in  illustration  of  the 
difference  found  by  Prof.  Hale  between  calcium  and  hydrogen 
liocculi.  (Screen.)  One  feels  that  Prof.  Hale  has  inaugurated  a 
strong  and  powerful  method  which  will  lead  us,  one  hardly  knows 
where. 

The  President  1  am  sure  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Newall 
regarding  the  beauty  of  these  shdes,  and  having  seen  the  full 
series  at  South  port  I  can  assure  him  that  the  Jbeilows  would  like 
to  see  the  remainder  at  some  future  date  if  he  can  spare  the  time 
to  show  them.     I  will  ask  Mr.  Newbegin  to  show  us  his  slides  now. 

Mr,  Newhegin  showed  and  described  photographs  of  the  Sun 
taken  by  him  in  the  early  days  of  November. 

Mr,  Thwaites,  being  called  upon  by  the  President,  made  some 
remarks  about  his  recent  visual  observations  of  the  Sun. 

Dr,  W.  J,  S,  Lockyer,  I  am  afraid  I  have  nothing  that  is  new 
to  say  on  the  subject.  It  is  of  great  interest  that  storms  are  now 
beginning  to  occur,  but  it  seems  very  difficult,  so  far  as  observa- 
tions go,  to  connect  them  directly  with  the  sun-spots.  The  new 
work  with  the  spectroheliograph  is  showing  that  the  spots  on  the 
Sun  are  quite  infinitesimal  when  compared  with  the  great  promi- 
nence areas  revealed  to  us  by  these  new  photographs,  and  it  is 
probable  that  with  the  latter,  using  different  lines  in  the  spectrum, 
such  as  those  of  hydrogen,  calcium,  &c.,  that  a  great  deal  of 
important  information  will  be  gleaned.  The  Italians  have  been 
observing  the  prominences  on  the  limb  of  the  Sun  since  1873,  and 
one  valuable  fact  that  has  been  gathered  is  that  the  general  trend 
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of  proinineoce  motion  or  circnlatioii  is  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles,  and  it  m  a  remarkable  thing  that  these  gretit  magnetic 
atormB  have  all  oeeurred  when  these  prouiiTiences  art^  situated  ue^ir 
the  polar  regions.  It  is  important  also  to  tin d  out  exactly  what 
we  are  actuallj  photogi-aphing  with  the  spectroheJiograph.  Every 
one  has  a  geueml  knowledge  of  a  ''quiescent''  prominence  or  an 
**  eruptive''  prominence,  but  photographing  the  disc  of  the  !Sun  in 
X  light  we  at  Kensington  find  the  parts  cliiefiy  recorded  by  this 
light  are  the  regions  about  the  spot  zones.  In  fact,  during  the 
present  \'ear  any  pliotograph  taJien  any  day  with  the  speetro- 
heliograph  shows  the  bright  area  round  the  spots,  and  also  in  the 
region  of  the  spot,  and  a  general  tracery  or  mottling  over  the 
whole  solar  surface.  I  think  that  at  present  little  ean  be  said 
about  the  direct  action  between  prominences  and  the  ticcitrrence 
of  magnetic  storms  until  more  facts  with  the  new  instrnmeut  have 
been  obtained, 

Mi\  Wedey  showed  two  sliden  of  the  recent  spot  groups  taken 
by  Mr.  Evershed  in  K  light  with  his  spectroheliograph.  The 
photographs  were  taken  on  October  19  and  31,  each  with  expo- 
sures of  about  90  seconds,  and  shovied  remarkable  masses  of 
facula?  surrounding  and  following  the  spot  groups. 

Mr.  31  ait  res  Horner.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  Dr»  Lockyer 
noticed  anything  unusual  about  the  tirat  spot.  It  struck  me  that 
it  was  not  an  ordiunrj*^  spot,  but  grey  rather  than  black,  indicating 
that  it  was  not  a  very  active  spot.  I  \^onder  if  anyone  watched 
the  disturbance  round  the  edge  ?  I  am  pretty  sure  that  in  watch- 
ing it  round  the  edge  no  strong  metiillic  activity  was  seen.  I  am 
not  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  great  magnetic 
disturbance.  When  the  violent  disturbance  came  I  think  that  spot 
was  not  a  disturbing  cause.  Some  of  the  other  spota  were  much 
more  active.  On  the  4th  November  one  of  these  on  each  limb 
was  showing  a  far  brighter  and  more  quickly  changing  spike 
than  I  have  seen  for  years.  I  shoidd  like  to  know  whether 
Dr.  Locky^er  has  been  watching  the  limb. 

i>/\  Lothyer.  I  am  afraid  1  can  give  no  information  on  this 
point.  I  think  Mr,  Fowler  happened  to  be  watching  one  of  these 
spots  near  the  limb. 

J/r.  Foufler.  From  the  spectroscopic  observations  which  I  have 
made  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  active  of  the  recent  spots  was 
that  which  \^  as  near  the  central  meridian  on  the  day  of  the  great 
magnetic  storm,  October  31st.  On  the  two  preceding  days  the 
C  line  was  beautifully  reversed  over  this  spot,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  storm  it  was  both  reversed  and  distorted.  Then,  again,  last 
Saturday,  about  the  place  where  this  spot  was  passing  over  the 
limb,  I  observed  that  the  chromosphere  was  considerably  disturbed, 
and  although  the  weather  was  not  good  I  was  able  to  record 
the  positions  of  23  bright  lines  in  a  very  short  time.  With 
regard  to  tlie  other  Npots,  the  double  one  hai*  been  very  quiet, 
except  that  there  was  a  little  distortion  some  distance  outside  the 
spot  about  noon  on  November  6th.     The  group  still  on  the  disc 
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lias  been  exhibiting  a  sort  of  mild  activity,  but  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  I  observed  on  3i8t  October.  It  is 
possible,  perhaps,  that  the  intensity  of  magnetic  disturbance 
'which  may  be  associated  with  a  spot  is  more  or  less  proportional 
to  the  activity  indicated  by  the  spectroscope. 

Copt.  Nohle,  I  think  the  expression  about  sun-spots  being  the 
cause  of  magnetic  storms  involves  an  assumption  we  have  no 
right  at  all  to  make.  Lord  Bacon  says  men  are  more  apt  to  mark 
"when  they  hit  than  when  they  miss,  and  I  who  have  observed  the 
Sun  for  many  years  have  seen  most  superb  spots  without  any 
appreciable  magnetic  phenomena  accompanying  or  following  them  ; 
but  when  it  happens  that  a  fine  group  of  spots  appears,  and  a 
magnetic  storm  is  coincident  with  them,  then  immediately  we  hear 
they  are  connected  with  each  other.  Dr.  Lockyer  seems  to  think 
that  this  is  not  referable  to  spots  at  all,  but  to  prominences. 
When  doctors  disagree,  who's  to  decide — you  or  me,  as  the  poet 
says  ?  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  there  is  a  connection 
of  some  sort  between  solar  disturbance  and  terrestrial  magnetic 
phenomena,  but  that  they  stand  in  any  sense  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  is  a  very  monstrous  assumption  indeed,  of  which 
we  have  no  proof.  When  I  say  "  proof,"  I  mean  it  would  not 
justify  me  in  sending  a  tramp  to  gaol  for  a  week. 

The  Astronomer  Royal.  To  comfort  Capt.  Noble  a  little,  I 
was  very  careful  to  guard  myself  by  saying  "  possibly  associated 
with."  We  are  preparing  a  list  of  all  the  magnetic  disturbances 
since  1880,  when  our  complete  record  of  the  sun-spots  begins, 
and  also  separately  a  list  of  the  great  sun-spots.  When  we 
make  a  comparison  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  in  many  cases 
sun-spots  without  a  disturbance,  and  disturbances  without  remark- 
able sun-spots,  but  I  think  it  is  well  to  put  these  things  on  record. 

Rev,  W,  Sidgreaves.  I  think  I  may  add  a  word  about  the 
cause  of  magnetic  storms,  to  remind  the  Fellows  of  a  paper 
communicated  to  the  Society  just  three  years  ago,  and  read 
at  the  December  Meeting  1900.  It  has,  I  believe,  fallen  out 
of  memory,  probably  through  the  long  delay  in  completing  the 
Tolume  of  the  Memoirs  for  which  it  was  printed.  The  paper 
contains  the  results  of  the  comparisons  of  sun-spots  and  Earth- 
inagnetic  storms  during  18  years.  And  these  show  a  very  marked 
connection  between  the  two  phenomena,  their  association-fre- 
quencies being  almost  proportional  to  their  magnitudes,  while 
their  dissociation  is  manifested  by  too  many  occurrences  of  one 
without  the  other,  in  all  the  classes  of  magnitudes,  to  permit 
a  logical  conclusion  for  the  connection  of  direct  cause  and  effect. 
In  the  same  paper  I  ventured  the  suggestion  of  a  common  cause 
of  both  phenomena  in  electrified  cosmic  matter,  circulating  in  vast 
clouds  about  the  Sun,  their  electrostatic  condition  darkening 
erupted  vapours  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  their  electrodynamic 
action  disturbing  our  magnets,  in  the  rush  past  Earth.  There  was, 
at  that  time,  a  solid  foundation  for  the  hypothesis  of  electrified 
cosmic  matter  thrown  off  from  the  Sun  and  planets.     The  then 
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recent  experiinents  of  Professor  J,  J.  Tbonisoii  on  the  katLodt^ 
my 8  oi  electric  convection  mitde  this  probable,  and  we  have  nou" 
in  addition  electrLtied  matter^inanations,  represented  in  the  super — 
iative  degree  by  tlie  activity  of  radium. 

Mr,  Diilmage.     1  should  hke  to  ask  when  it  was  first  notice^L 
that  there  was  a  couuection  between  magnetic  storms  and  suu- 
apotfl*     What  date?     Does  anybody  know   when  the   idea  tirst 
originated  of  connecting  theoi  with  yun-apots  ? 

lilt  Fremcient.  i  was  going  to  ask  Mr,  Maunder  to  make  some 
remarks,  and  he  can  probably  aiisw  er  the  question, 

Mr,  Mauiiikr,  The  first  distinct  case  of  assoeiation,  which  1 
remember  myself,  was  in  April  1 882.  Later  in  November  of  the 
same  ye^r  we  had  the  largest  spot  of  that  sun-spot  maiimum 
which  came  on  to  the  Sun  on  November  nth,  and  almost  si mul- 
taneouaiy  with  its  appearance  on  the  e^sl  Umb  the  magnets  began 
to  be  very  disturbed.  From  November  1 1  to  November  2 1  the 
magnets  day  by  day  were  always  in  the  estate  of  what  Mr.  Ehis 
calls  ''  active  "  disturbance,  that  is  to  say,  the  deviation  was  some 
30'  or  more  from  the  normal ;  but  when  the  spot  was  close  to 
the  central  meridian^  then  there  was  an  extraordinary  disturb iince, 
of  a  magnitude  which  has  not  been  repeated  since,  and  we  must 
go  back  to  1870  for  anything  to  example  it*  The  magnets  con- 
tinned  to  be  distm^bed  until  the  spot  went  oif  on  November  25, 
and  they  then  relapsed  into  their  usual  quiescence,  1  may  say 
witli  regard  to  what  Mr.  Fowler  said  about  the  brightening  of 
the  hydrogen  lines  that  in  that  particular  spot  the  whole  of  the 
spot  was  full  of  bright  hydrogen- 

With  regard  to  the  spots  that  have  come  under  our  notice 
recently,  one  little  point  has  struck  me,  and  that  is»  that  w^e  have 
passed  with  remarkable  sharpness,  as  compared  with  former  times, 
from  the  period  of  minimum  to  the  period  of  maximum.  W^e 
appear  now  to  be  hi  the  period  of  maxiiuum  activity,  and  the 
change  has  taken  place  with  greater  suddenness  tban^  on  the 
preceding  occasions  j  but  these  spots  thiit  are  on  tiie  Sun  at 
present  are  distinctly  in  a  lower  latitude  than  the  Hi^st  great  spots 
of  the  maximum  1 882-4,  Those  spots  appeared  in  south  latitude 
z%^  to  30^;  so,  agaiu,  in  the  maximum  of  1892-94  the  large 
spots  began  in  the  same  latitude.  The  tlnxje  groups  we  have 
before  us  now  appear  to  be  somevvhei*e  in  latitudes  22"  and  18°. 
The  northern  one  hi  latitude  18'  is  distinctly  low  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  maximum  period* 

Mr,  Hotlu.  As  to  the  date  that  hits  been  asked  for,  I  think 
that  Carriogton's  historic  observation  must  be  the  first  which  led 
to  the  idea  of  the  two  phenomena  baitig  associated  *. 

*  1859,  Septeiiiber  j.  The  rtiiignetic  storm  on  thie  oCL'aBioit  laeted  froai 
August  xli  to  tScptcmbor  7.  Ou  September  1,  tbe  spot-group  beiug  ralher  poit 
the  eeutral  meridian,  Carrington  and  Hodgson  iiidopendeiitly  observed  a 
siiigular  outbreak  of  light  wJjich  las^ted  about  Htv  uunukifi,  and  moved  seueiibly  | 
over  the  cootcmr  uf  the  gipot.  Ou  exauunatioTi  uf  lUe  Kew  records,  it  wai 
found  that  just  three  minutes  earlier  than  Carrington  bad  seen  the  light  tbera 
WHS  a  niarkod  disturUmce  in  the  three  magnetic  att^tncuU. 
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Mr,  Inwards.  Is  it  known  how  far  the  magnetic  storm  ex- 
tended? 

The  President.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  any  information 
to  hand  yet. 

I)r.  LocJcyer.  1  think  the  cables  from  France  to  South  America 
were  interrupted.     1  believe  these  were  the  first  cables  to  give  up. 

The  President,  1  am  sure  we  have  had  a  very  interesting 
discussion,  aud  in  that  way  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  objects  of 
meeting  here  by  comparing  notes  on  a  topic  of  general  interest  of 
this  kind.  1  am  sure  you  will  return  your  thanks  to  the  Astro- 
nomer iioyal,  to  Mr.  Newall,  and  others  for  the  facts  brought 
hefore  us. 

Rev,  W,  iSidgreaves  (reading  his  paper  on  the  Spectrum  of 
j^  Lyrse).  Considering  the  number  of  papers  on  the  agenda-card, 
I  must  try  and  Hmit  myself  to  a  brief  outhne  of  the  results  of  a 
Tather  long  spectroscopic  study  of  the  variable  star  /3  Lyrae.  A 
prefatory  remark  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  main  object 
of  the  paper.  This  is  made  clear  in  the  paper  itself,  but  might 
escape  notice  in  a  brief  abstract.  The  object,  then,  is  not  really 
to  assert  conclusions  as  conclusive,  but  to  point  out  a  method  of 
treatment  which  seems  to  me  full  of  promise,  if  followed  out  on 
data  provided  by  an  instrument  of  greater  light-power  than  the 
4-inch  prismatic  camera  employed  at  Stonyhurst. 

Father  JSidgreaves  then  explained  the  method  followed  in  study- 
ing the  collection  of  spectrograms  obtained  during  the  last  two 
jears.  Photographic  enlargements  of  the  spectrograms  were 
mounted  on  a  long  card,  in  the  order  of  their  time-intervals  from 
the  preceding  principal  minimum  of  the  light-curve.  The  time- 
interval,  called  the  periodic  date,  was  written  opposite  each 
spectrum  in  one  of  the  margins,  and  the  preceding  chief  minimum 
in  the  other.  There  were  54  spectra,  forming  a  progressive  series 
averaging  one  spectrum  to  every  six  hours  of  the  light  period ; 
and  the  card  was  called  the  spectrographic  chart  of  /3  LyrsB. 

A  part  of  the  Chart  was  projected  on  the  screen,  and  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  very  faithful  recurrence,  in  its  general  features, 
of  the  same  phase  of  the  spectrum  at  the  same  phase  of  the  light- 
curve.  And  the  following  particulars  were  specially  noted : — 
I  St.  The  nearly  complete  obliteration  of  the  bright  lines,  excepting 
Jdij  at  the  principal  minimum,  and  again  at  about  22  hours  after 
the  secondary  minimum.  2nd.  The  sudden  development  of  strong 
bright  Hues  on  the  red  sides  of  dark  lines,  at  about  36  hours  after 
the  principal  minimum,  their  change  over  to  the  opposite  side 
about  36  hours  after  the  secondary  minimum,  and  their  fading 
out  towards  the  end  of  the  period.  3rd.  Certain  peculiarities  in  the 
changes  of  the  H<^-line  :  that  just  before  and  at  the  principal 
minimum  it  appeared  as  a  very  broad  band  divided  centrally  by  a 
dark  line ;  that  soon  after  the  minimum  it  lost  its  more  refracted 
bright  part,  without  increase  of  width  on  the  red  side ;  that 
it  probably  regained  the  lost  part  about  the   time   of  the  hrst 
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ina:ximuiD  of  \h^\\i  ;  iirid  that  it  n«ver  wholly  loni  its  red  side  iiright 
campoueiit.  He  then  praceedBd  to  slmw,  with  tfie  aid  of  lantern- 
pro  jei^tions  oi  a  diagram  and  tabiilati-d  meaaures^  ht)w  all  but  one 
of  th«t5t?  particulars  indicated  an  elliptical  orbit,  by  which  a  periodic 
tidal  diKturbanet-  at  peria;?tron  becomes  a  possible  explanation  ol" 
8onir  of  the  spectral  changes.  And  alhiding  to  the  oxceptiou  he 
said  :  there  is  one  set  of  measures  of  the  ll^-lini%  which  at  present 
stands  against  the  elli]Jtic  motion,  and  although  of  much  less 
weight  than  those  which  favour  it,  it  is  fully  stated  in  the  paper. 
It  is  more  important  to  point  out  the  method  followed  for  de- 
ducing the  relative  velcH:ity  of  the  pair  of  8tars  independently  of 
the  spectral  centres  of  their  lines.  This  was  derived  from  the 
opposite  displacements  of  the  retl-Bide  edge  of  the  bright  Hf-line 
at  epochs  before  and  after  the  secondary  minimum.  The  measures 
were  possible  at  both  epochs  on  ac^count  of  the  never-failing  red- 
side  part  of  the  bright  line ;  they  wer«  taken  from  the  apparent 
centre  of  the  dark  line  as  a  fiducial  point,  and  a  correction  was 
found  for  a  small  displacement  of  this  point  caused  by  the  asym- 
metrical contraction  of  the  dark  line  at  tlie  earlier  epoch,  when 
the  bright  hoe  is  seen  only  on  the  red  side.  The  hnal  result  was 
a  maxinmm  relative  velocity  of  60  km./secB.  to  compare  wdth 
Eelopolsky^s  direct  measure  of  66  kms,  in  a  circular  orbit. 

Time  forbids  any  discussion  of  the  very  i>erplexing  group  at 
D447— 8;x^.  I  must  liniiih,  rather  abruptly,  by  asking  those  w^ho 
may  read  my  paper  to  form  their  own  judgment  upon  niy  pr<>- 
position  that  its  method  of  analysis  should  lead  to  conclusive 
conclusions,  if  applied  to  more  extensive  data  suppHed  by  a  more 
perfect  instrument. 

Mr.  Hiuhs.  Those  of  us  who  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  entertained  by  Father  Sidgreaves  and  enjoyed  the  splendid 
hospitality  of  8tony hurst  wert:*  strnck  by  many  things.^  but  1  think 
the  thing  whicli  struck  us  most  was  the  fact  that  these  results 
of  Father  Sidgreaves  ^  ere  not  obtained  wqth  the  Father  Periy 
Memorial  Telescope,  but  with  the  tinder  of  it,  which  seems  to  me 
a  very  noteworthy  thing.  I  think  that  Father  8idgreaves  has  not 
sufficiently  emphasized  what  great  results  can  be  obtained  with 
small  means  by  a  man  of  courage, 

Mf%  NewalK  Father  Sidgreaves*  relentless  hunting  of  the 
phenomena  of  j3  Lyrae  makes  one  wish  very  much  that  he  could 
attach  to  liis  instruiuent  the  means  of  getting  a  comparison- 
spectrum.  1  hope  he  will  look  forward  to  arranging  for  com- 
pai'i  son -spectra,  and  so  getting  even  more  out  of  his  photographs 
than  be  has  already  extracted. 

The  Preskknt,  There  am  several  other  papers  which  there  wnll 
not  be  time  now  to  read.  If  I  might  trespass  on  the  fleeting  for 
two  mhmtes^  I  should  like  to  mention  one  of  the  papers  sent  in  in 
my  name  on  a  suggested  method  of  photographing  the  Moon  and 
surrounding  stars.     The  difficulties  of  photographing  the  Moou 
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and  surrounding  stars  are  two — first  the  great  brightness  of  the 
Moon  as  compared  with  the  stars,  and  secondly  its  rapid  move- 
ment among  them.  Both  of  these  may  be  got  over  by  covering  up 
the  Moon  with  a  screen  in  which  there  is  a  sht,  and  during  the 
exposure  drawing  the  screen  and  the  slit  across  the  Moon  so  as  to 
give  a  very  short  exposure  to  each  part  of  the  Moon,  meantime 
giving  a  steady  exposure  to  all  the  stars.  Of  course,  the  part  of 
the  plate  covered  by  the  screen  used  for  the  Moon  is  useless  as 
regards  the  stars,  but  we  get  stars  on  the  rest  of  the  plate.  At 
the  first  trial,  stars  to  the  9th  magnitude  were  obtained.  It  is  not 
easy  to  put  results  on  the  screen,  but  here  is  a  plate  with  a  picture 
of  the  Moon  in  the  centre  and  stars  down  to  the  9th  magnitude 
which  will  be  handed  round  for  inspection.  I  think  this  method 
seems  promising,  and  may  give  possibly  not  only  good  places  of 
the  Moon,  but  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  longitudes.  But 
for  that  I  must  refer  you  to  the  paper  itself. 

The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read : — 

Rev,  T.  E,  R.  Phillips,     "  Observations  of  Mars  in  1903.'' 
Sir  C,  E,  Peek  {the  late),      "  Observations  of  Variable  Stars.'' 
Edited  by  H,  H,  Turner. 

A.  C.  D.  Crommelin,     "  Ephemeris  for  Physical  Observations  of 
the  Moon,  1904." 
J,  Tehhutt,     "  Eesults  of  Double-Star  Measures,  1902." 
U,  H.  Turner,     "  Systematic  Proper  Motions  of  Bright   Stars 
relatively  to  Faint  Stars  in  the  Oxford  Zones  (  +  25°  to  +31°)." 
J,  L.  Scott,     *'  Measures  of  Southern  Double  Stars,  1902-3." 
Natal     Observatory.        "  Observations     of     Borrelly's     Comet 
(c  1903)." 

E,  B.  H.  Wade.  "  Eemarks  on  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Cooke  on  a  New 
Method  of  Determining  Time,  Latitude,  and  Azimuth.'' 

E,  B.  H,  Wade.  "  Preliminary  Note  on  the  Effect  of  the  Direc- 
tion of  Gravity  on  Lunar  Observations." 

Rev.  W.  Sidgreaves.     "  A  Spectrograph ic  Study  of  /3  Librae." 
A.  S,  Williams.     "  Observations  of  White  Spots  on  Saturn." 
H,  H,  Turner.     "  Preliminary  Note  on  a  Method  of  Photograph- 
ing the  Moon  with  surrounding  Stars." 

P.  H.  Cowell.     "  Errors  in  the  Moon's  Tabular  Longitude  from 

1750." 

Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  "  On  the  large  Sun-spots  of 
1903  October  and  November,  and  associated  Magnetic  Dis- 
turbances."    (Communicated  by  the  Astronomer  Royal.) 

Royal  Observatory,  Greenivich.  "  Note  on  Photographs  of  Comet 
c  1903  (Borrelly)."     (Communicated  by  the  Astronomer  Royal.) 

Max  Wolf.  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Stereo-Comparator  for  Plates 
on  which  a  Eeseau  has  been  impressed,  with  Introductory  Note 
by  Prof,  H.  H.  Turner:' 
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B.  A,  Pio.  ''  Direct  Method  for  the  Calculation  of  the  Orbits 
of  Celestial  Bodies*" 

The  followinpf  Foreign  nstronomers  wei'e  elected  Associates  of 
the  Society : — 

G.  Bigourdan^  rObaervatoire  National,  Paris, 

G.  TT,  Hough ^  Director  of  the  Dearhorn  Observatory,  Evanston, 
111.,  U.S.A, 

W.  J*  Hussey^  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton,  CaL, 
F.S.A, 

Max  TTo^/jF.B.A.S.,  AatrophjBikalisches  Obaervatorium,  Konig- 
atiihl,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society ; — 

The  Etv.  Edmund  Goetz,  S.J,,  Director  of  the  Astronomical  and 
Meteorological  Observatory,  Bnlawayo,  Ebodetsia,  iS.  Africa. 

A,  E.  Hodgson,  Natal  Obaervatory,  Durban,  Natal. 

H  E.  ZvfuT  Jung,  G.C.B.,  Military  Minister  to  H,H.  The 
Ni^am,  Hyderabad,  India, 

Pere2^  LankesUr^  Hi^bwood  House,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. 

Thomas  Eohstmy  14  King's  Boad-^  Doncaster. 

Benjami7i  ^^pencsr  Wol/e,  M.A.,  Victoria  College,  Jersey. 


The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellowi 
of  the  Society  : — 

Henry  John  Wolverton  Brmnand,  B.A,,  M.B.,  Ch.M.,  F.C.S., 
Govemraent  Statistician's  Department,  and  203  Macquarie  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (proposed  by  G.  H.  Kmbbi^}, 

Albert  Edward  Gm^eit^  E.K.G.S.,  Science  Lecturer,  127  Lothair 
Eoad,  Einabury  Park,  N.  (proposed  by  E>  A.  Reeves), 

Joseph  M.  Harvty^  77  Ciousdab^  Koad,  Upper  Tooting,  S,W. 
(proposed  by  Sir  B.  S.  Ball). 

John  George  Hatckard,  Mechanical  Engineer,  C.S.A.,  Railway 
Works,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  S*  Africa  (proposed  by  A,  Fowler), 

The  Eev.  Giisfavo  Hei^edia,  S. J.,  8^onyhur8t  College  Observatory, 
Blackburn,  Lancashire  (proposed  by  Eev.  W.  Sidgreaves). 

Herbert  KiUhin^  Electrical  Contractor,  Marshall  Square,  Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal,  S*  Africa  (proposed  by  E,  T.  A,  Innes), 

George  Aimer  RuaseU^  M.A.,  B.Sc-,  29  Olebe  lload,  Kilmarnock, 
Scotland  (proposed  hy  R,  Copeland). 

Frank  Herhsrt  Shaw,  Burlington  House,  Huddersfield  (proposed 
by  T,  K.  Melior> 
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ANNUAL  QENEEAL  MBETINa 
OF  THE  BEITISH  ASTEONOMICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesday,  1903,  October  28. 

President :  8.  A.  Saundbb,  M.A,,  F.E.A.S. 

Secretaries :  A.  C.  D.  Crommblin,  B.A.,  F.E.A.S.,  and 
J.  D.  Petbie,  F.E.A.S.  . 

Thx  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  names  of  12  Candidates  for  admission  were  read  and 
passed  for  suspension,  and  the  election  by  the  Council  of  five 
new  Members  was  confirmed. 

The  report  of  the  Scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of 
Council  for  the  ensuing  Session  was  read  and  the  following  were 
declared  duly  elected : — President :  S.  A.  Saunder.  Vice-Presidents : 
A.  M.  W.  Downing,  Capt.  Wm.  Noble,  G.  M.  Seabroke,  and 
W.  H.  Wesley.  Treasurer :  W.  H.  Maw.  Librarian :  F.  W. 
tievander.  Secretaries :  A.  C.  D.  Crommelin  and  J.  G.  Petrie. 
Oilier  Members  of  the  Council:  G.  F.  Chambers,  A.  Cottam, 
Hy.  Ellis,  J.  Evershed,  Eev.  E.  Ledger,  W.  T.  Lynn,  G.  J.  New- 
begin,  Miss  M.  A.  Orr,  D.  Smart,  and  C.  Thwaites. 

The  Meeting  unanimously  confirmed  the  following  nominations 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Council : — Editor,  F.  W.  Levander. 
Directors  of  Observing  Sections  : — Sun,  Eev.  A.  L.  Cortie,  S.J. ; 
Moon,  W.  Goodacre  ;  Mercury  and  Venus,  H.  MacEwen ;  Mars, 
E.  M.  Antoniadi ;  Jupiter,  Eev.  T.  E.  E.  Phillips ;  Saturn, 
G-.  M.  Seabroke ;  Comets,  E.  W.  Maunder ;  Meteors  and  Auroroi, 
W.  E.  Besley ;  Variable  Stars,  Col.  Markwick ;  Photography, 
R.  Wilding ;  Star  Colours,  E.  J.  Essam ;  Zodiacal  Light,  H.  O. 
Barnard. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Council  on  the  work  of  the  Thirteenth 
Session  together  with  the  Accounts  was  then  presented. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Smart,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cottam,  the 
Report  and  Accounts  were  unanimously  passed. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  carried  to  the  retiring 
members  of  the  Council,  Miss  Bacon,  Eev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Maunder,  Dr.  Eoberts,  Mrs.  Eoberts,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Whitmell ; 
to  the  Auditors,  Messrs.  Hy.  Ellis  and  W.  Gordon  Miller ;  and  to 
the  Scrutineers  of  the  Ballot,  Messrs.  E.  W.  Johnson  and  Hugh 
James. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the  Annual  Address 
to  the  Association,  taking  for  his  subject  the  question  of  changes 
on  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern- 
slides.  He  said  that  it  had  long  been  asserted  in  text-books  of 
Astronomy  that  the  Moon  was  a  dead  world,  that  there  were  no 
changes  to  be  detected  on  its  surface,  but  this  opinion  had  never 
been  shared  by  selenographers.  For  many  reasons  the  reality  of 
suspected   changes   was   difficult  to   establish;    but   in    several 
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instancee  the  accumulation  of  evidence  was  such  that,  so  far  from 
the  absence  of  change  bein^  established,  the  opposite  con  elusion 
was  rendered  far  more  probable.     The  earliest  maps  of  the  Moon 
Btill  in  exisfenee  \vei*e  probably  those  of  Langrenus,  of  which 
three  were  known,  one  each  at  Paris,  8tiasburg,  and  Brussels. 
The  firBt,  bearing  date  1645.  was  the  most  complete.     Another 
map  was  published  in  1647  by  Hevelius,  and  this  was  followed  in 
1653  by  the  ^  Almajjestum  '  of  EiccioE,  which  contained  a  map 
and  -<ieveral  drawings  by  Grimaldi.     These  showed  the  Moon  with 
much  the  same  general  appearance  as  that  which  it  bore  to-day ; 
but  there  were  several  omisjsions.    Thus  the  crater  Cassini  wa*« 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  them,  and  first  appeared  in  a  map  by 
Dominic  Cassini,  publi.shed  m  r68o.     Schroter  believed  that  this 
betokened  a  real  change  ;  but  it  seemed  more  probable  that  the 
crater   was   too    difficult   for  the   instruments    of    those    early 
days.      In    1791    Schroter    published   the   first   volume   of    his 
*  Fragments,"  in   which    he    noted   many   apparent   changes  on 
the   surface ;    others  were   advocated   in  a  aecond  volume,    but 
moat  of  those  had  been  shown  by  Beer  and  Madler  to  be  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  purely  optical  effects.     Beer  and  Madler's 
ffreat   work   appeared   in   1837,  Xeison's  in   1B76,  and  that  of 
Schmidt,  by  far  the  beat  map  we  possessed,  in  1878.     It  was  the 
result  of  thirty-fonr  years^  almost  continuous  work.     Such  were 
the  principal  materials  on  which  an  inquiry  into  supposed  changes 
on  the  Moon  must  be  based.     In    1865   Schmidt  wrote  as  if  he 
already  thought  it  more  probable  that  chanojes  were  occurring  in 
the  rill  systems  to  which  so  much  of  his  attention  was  devoted. 
In  T  866  he  announced  the  disappearance  of  Linn^»  which,  prior  to 
1843,  ^^  ^*^*1  repeatedly  observed  as  a  crater.     On  examining  the 
older   records,   it   was   found  that   Lohrmann    had   drawn   and 
described   a    deep   crater   here,   more  than   a   German  mile  in 
diameter.     Beer  and  Madler  drew  and  described  a  aimOar  crater. 
The  endence  seemed  conclusive  until  attention  was  called  to  a 
drawing  in  8chroter*s  *  Fragments/  made  in   1788,   which  some 
believed  to  represent  Linne  under  very  much  itn  present  appear- 
ance.    It    seemed   impossible  to  set  aside   the   unanimous    and 
very  explicit  testimony  of  the  three  most  competent  and  best 
equipped   observers  who  up  to   1843  ^^^  given  their  attention 
to  the  Moon,  and  yet  that  must  be  done  by  those  who  denied     _ 
the   reality   of    the   change-      Next   after    Linne    the    evidence    ■ 
was   strongest  in    the   case    of    Hyginus   N,      This    formation    ■ 
was    found    by    Klein    in     1877,    quite   close  to   the  centre   of 
the   visible  disc   and   in  one  of  the  best-known  regions  of  the 
Moon.     Schmidt,  Klein,  and  Naison  had  all  examined  and  drawn 
this  region  frequently.     Beer  and  Madler  had  given  an  enlarged     J 
drawing  of  it  in  the  corner  of  their  great  map,  and  yet  no  record     I 
of  the  formation  could  be  found  up  to  1S76,  whilst  it  was  agreed 
tlrnt  subsequently  t-o  1877  no  one  exanaiuing  the  region  within 
thirtv^-six  hours  of  sunrise  or  sunset  could  possibly  overlook  it* 
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There  was  also  reason  to  believe  that  ia  some  cases  the  albedo  of 
the  bright  spots,  which  were  so  conspicuous  a  feature  on  the  full 
Moon,  had  undergone  a  variation  since  the  days  of  the  earlier 
selenographers. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  instances  was  that  of  the  spot  on 
the  floor  of  Werner,  which  Beer  and  Madler  expressly  stated 
to  be  as  bright  as  the  peak  of  Aristarchus,  to  which  it  was  now 
far  inferior.  Changes  of  a  periodic  character  which  could  be 
explained  on  purely  optical  grounds  had  long  been  recognized. 
Beer  and  Madler  called  attention  to  two,  one  in  the  district 
round  Firmiens  and  another  in  that  north  of  flyginus.  MM.  Loswy 
and  Puiseux  had  found  a  number  of  regions  which  showed  changes 
of  the  same  kind  on  their  beautifid  photographs,  whilst  the 
variations  on  the  floor  of  Plato  were  well  known.  Prof.  W.  H. 
Pickering  had  made  an  extensive  study  of  many  variable  dark 
spots  on  the  floors  of  various  craters.  Those  in  Alphonsus 
afforded  one  of  the  best-known  examples.  These  spots  com- 
menced to  darken  soon  after  sunrise,  but  earlier  in  low  latitudes 
than  in  high ;  some  of  them  attained  only  a  light  grey  colour, 
others  a  dark  grey,  and  others  again  become  intensely  black; 
they  attained  a  maximum,  and  faded  away  again  towards  sunset. 
Spots  even  in  the  same  crater  did  not  always  appear  at  the  same 
time,  nor  had  they  necessarily  the  same  duration.  It  had  long 
been  a  favourite  idea  with  selenographers  that  those  markings 
might  be  caused  by  vegetation,  but  the  difficulty  had  been  that 
such  an  explanation  required  the  presence  of  air  and  water. 
Many  selenographers  believed  that  under  suitable  conditions 
evidences  of  atmosphere  might  be  detected,  and  Prof.  Pickering 
had  recently  suggested  that  water-vapour  and  carbonic-acid  gas 
may  be  emitted  from  the  small  craterlets  or  cracks  in  the  surface, 
which  he  found  to  be  associated  with  those  dark  spots  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  support  vegetation.  His  suggestion  was  that  Linne 
was  emitting  water-vapour,  which  condensed  in  the  form  of  hoar- 
frost during  the  lunar  afternoon  and  night,  whilst  during  the 
morning  the  deposit  was  partly  melted  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun. 
Whatever  the  cause  might  be,  it  couM  hardly  be  doubted  that 
there  were  real  variations  in  the  diameter  of  that  exceedingly 
interesting  spot.  Whether  with  the  advance  of  photography  we  • 
should  ever  obtain  an  indisputable  record  of  actual  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  surface  must  for  the  present  remain  an  open 
question.  Even  the  recent  photographs  received  from  the 
Terkes  Observatory  were  far  behind  visual  observation  in 
the  amount  of  fine  detail  shown,  and  for  the  present  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  selenographers,  by 
patient  and  persistent  study,  to  record  all  that  could  be  recorded 
of  the  appearance  of  the  lunar  surface.  That  duty  and  that 
privilege  might  form  an  object  of  ambition  not  unworthy  of  th^ 
members  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association. 

Mr.  Walter  Qoodacre,  the  Director  of  the  Lunar  Section,  p(ro- 
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posed  a  heftrty  vote  o£  thanka  to  Mr.  Sauiider  For  his  Presidential 
Address,  whicli  was  secouded  by  Mr,  0,  Thwaiies  and  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  the  President  brieiiy  responded, 

Mr,  Cottmn  expressed  regret  tliat  Capt.  Noble  was  not  present, 
as  he  believed  tbat  he  took  a  great  interest  iti  the  discussion  on 
Linne  in  iS66  or  1 868,  and  would  therefore  have  been  able  to 
give  them  some  interesting  intormation, 

A  slide  of  drawings  by  Miss  Catherine  O.  Slemm,  depicting  the 
recent  sun-spots,  was  then  thrown  upon  the  screen, 

Mr,  W,  H.  Maw  said  he  had  just  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
Miss  Steveufl'  drawings,  and  the  Association  ought  to  con- 
gratulate her  both  on  the  great  ability  with  which  the  drawings 
were  executed  and  on  having  had  suitable  weather  to  enable  her 
to  make  them.  The  group  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  seen  on  the  Sun  for  many  years.  He  would  like  to 
know  whether  any  photographs  of  this  group  of  spots  had  been 
taken  at  Green wicli. 

Mr,  Crommelm  replied  that  photographs  of  the  group  had  been 
secured  on  several  days  at  G-reenwich. 

OoL  Markwkh  tben  presented  the  Eeport  of  the  Variable  Star 
Section, 

The  President  remarked  that  the  Heport  amply  justified  hia 
observations  at  the  commencement  of  his  address  with  regard  to 
the  energy  shown  by  a  great  many  members  of  the  various  Sec- 
tions, and  with  regard  also  to  the  deep  debt  of  gratitnde  to  the 
Directors  for  their  labours.  Col.  Markwick*s  statement  that  some 
8ooo  observations  had  been  made  in  the  Variable  Star  Section 
gave  them  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  devolving  upon 
Directors. 

Mr,  K  Bohneit  read  a  paper  on  **  An  Occultation  Phenomenon/^ 
and  a  paper  on  a  recent  Aurora,  by  Mr.  T,  E,  Arthur  if  ^  read  by 
Mr,  Crommelm  J  concluded  the  busiaess  of  the  evening. 


EOTAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

.  The  opening  Meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  Session  wa3 
held  on  the  evenmg  of  Wednesday,  November  i8»  at  tbe  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  CapL  D. 
Wihon'^Barler,  FJIS.E.^  President,  in  the  Chair. 

/>.  II,  E,  Mill  aud  Mr.  B,  Q,  K.  JSempfert  gave  an  elaborate  and 
interesting  paper  on  "  The  Great  DustfaU  of  February  1903,  and 
its  Origin,''  From  the  maps  exhibited  it  appear;^  plain  than  the 
dust  reported  uu  February  2  i  or  22  fell  over  nearly  all  parte  of 
England  and  Walea  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Anglesey  to 
Ipswich,  except  in  parts  of  J^orth  Cornwall,  Somerset,  Wilts,  and 
Mid-Wales. 

The  dust  usually  attracted  attention  either  in  the  form  of  a  dense 
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yellow  haze,  like  a  London  fog,  or  as  a  reddish-yellow  powder 
lying  thickly  on  trees  and  roofs.  The  fall  was  often  accompanied 
by  temperatures  considerably  above  the  average  and  by  remarkably 
low  relative  humidities.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  com- 
position of  the  dust  threw  any  light  on  its  origin,  about  fifty 
samples  were  submitted  to  the  Q-eological  Survey  and  examined 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Flett.  In  addition  to  the  coarser  particles,  all  the 
samples  contained  a  very  fine-grained  reddish  clay,  the  particles  of 
which  were  too  minute  to  be  determined  mineralogically.  This 
clay  was  certainly  derived  from  some  source  beyond  the  British 
Jsles,  but  it  was  not  distinctive  enough  to  afford  much  evidence 
as  to  its  place  of  origin. 

Maps  have  been  constructed  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
dust  and  the  meteorological  conditions  prevailing  over  the  period 
M^hen  it  appeared.  These  form  the  basis  of  a  discussion  by 
JVfr.  Lempfert  as  to  the  place  of  origin  and  the  direction  of  travel 
of  the  air  which  was  passing  over  Western  Europe  at  the  time  in 
question. 

The  trajectory  of  the  air  which  reached  the  southern  half  of 
lEngland  can  be  traced  backwards  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
"fche  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,  but  here  it  turns  to  the  south 
3.nd  finally  to  the  south-east,  and  is  carried  back  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  Africa  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  The  authors  are 
"therefore  of  opinion  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  air 
xvhich  reached  the  southern  half  of  England  on  the  22nd  started 
from  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa  on  the  19th,  and  they  consider 
"fchis  affords  strong  evidence  of  the  African  origin  of  the  dust,  and 
of  its  having  travelled  to  North-west  Europe  by  a  path  not  very 
ciifferent  from  that  indicated  by  the  trajectory. 


Eros  and  the  Solar  Parallax  *. 

Ik  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Observatory  for  September 
X903,  and  with  which  I  have  only  just  become  acquainted, 
Air.  Hinks  has  formulated  certain  criticisms  with  regard  to  the 
plan  followed  out  in  the  Circulars  for  the  publication  of  the  results 
concerning  the  determination  of  the  solar  parallax,  and  he  brings 
out  facts  which  tend  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  success  of  this  vast 
international  enterprise.  It  is  especially  for  this  reason  that  I  feel 
Called  upon  to  submit  a  few  observations. 

Mr.  Hinks  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  share  his  opinion  on  the 
Several  questions  which  he  has  raised.  This  divergence  may  partly 
be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  motives  determining  the 
choice  of  the  method  of  publication  adopted  in  the  Circulars  have 
Hot  been  sufficiently  explained.     I  venture  to  hope  that  Mr.  Hinks 

*  A  few  remarks  on  the  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Hinks  published  in  tha 
niimher  for  September  1903. 
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will  perhaps  recall  hie  opinion  after  haying  become  acquainted  j 
with  the  following  information. 

It  is  necessary,  drat  of  all,  to  rectify  his  interpretation  of  aaj 
important  fact  which  is  purely  accidental.     Mr.  Hinks  expressed  j 
surprise  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  placea  of  the  comparison- 1 
stars*  which  he  required  were  missing,  and  from  this  he  drawa 
a  general   conclusion    which    this    statement  does    not   warrant. 
These  omissions  are  easily  explained  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  art  J 
not  yet  in  possession  of  the  observations  of  the  greater  number] 
of  the  associated  observatories.     We  possess  only  a  portion  of  I 
the  observationa  made  at  Paris  and  at  Bordeaux;   and   besideaJ 
neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  of  these  establishments  hav#l 
special   series  been  made   with   the   object   of  determining   the 
positions  of  the  comparison-stare.     Moreover,  during  the  period 
from  November  7  to  15,  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Hinks,  there  were,  in 
consequence  of  bad  weather,  serious  interruptions  in  observing. 
The  omission  of  the  places  of  a  certain  number  of  comparieon- 
stars  is  due  to  this  cause,  and  not  at  all,  as  Mr,  liinks  supposes, 
to  the  inability  of  photography  t^  reproduce  their  images^  these 
latter  being  found,  almost  all  of  them,  on  our  plates  subsequently 
taken.     It  is  certain  that  the  coordinates  of  all  the  comparison- 
stars,  with  some  few  exceptions,  will  be  determined  from  numerous 
observations.     The  next  Circular^  which  will  appear  within  a  few 
months,  will  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  this, 

Mr.  Hinks  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  calculate  the  equatorial 
coordinates  of  the  stars  in  question,  and  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  furnish  provisionally  In  the  Circiilars  the  rectangular  coordinates 
in  their  rough  state. 

The  two  reasons  which  Mr,  Hinks  advances  in  favour  of  his 
proposition  are,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  rectangular  coordinates 
alone  are  necessary  for  calculating  the  parallax,  and  consequently 
that  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the 
eqiiatorial  coordinates  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  would  have 
been  better,  before  proceeding  to  the  reduction  of  these  equatorial 
coordinates,  to  have  the  mean  places  of  the  *'  ctoiles  de  rep  ere,'* 
which  are  the  basis  of  these,  deduced  by  some  eminent  astronomer. 

In  putting  forward  his  opinion  on  tlie  first  question,  Mr,  Hinks 
has  evidently  considered  one  point  of  view  only,  the  sole  utilization 
of  the  observations  for  the  evaluation  of  the  solar  parallax.  But  it 
is  not  expedient  to  consider  the  problem  set  only  in  this  way. 
The  various  observations  made  in  the  Eros  campaign  at  the  cost  of 
so  much  labour  have  a  high  value  in  themselves,  putting  aside  the 
main  object  sought,  a  scientific  usefulness  of  a  more  general  and 
durable  order.  It  would  have  been  a  want  of  foresight  not  to 
have  made  these  data  accessible  to  astronomical  researches  in 
order  to  avoid  a  few  supplementary  calculations, 

*  [**  CoiDpariaon  "-stara  are  thoae  with  whose  position  the  poeitiim  of  th^ 
plaTiet  IB  compared,  m  in  micrometer  observationa.  "  Etoilea  d©  jpepere  "  ar* 
the  stars  uaed  Tor  determinations  of  tbc  plat^-oonstants.-'EitSt] 
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On  the  one  hand,  the  numerous  places  of  the  planet  Eros, 
obtained  with  the  greatest  accuracy  during  a  period  of  six  months, 
ought  equally  to  serve  in  improving  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of 
this  planet.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  provide  the  equatorial 
coordinates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  places  of  the  1500  "etoiles  de  repere'' 
and  comparison-stars,  and  those  of  the  stars  comprised  in  the 
square  of  20',  will  constitute  a  catalogue  of  about  3500  stars  of  an 
exactness,  of  a  homogeneity  which  is  possessed  by  no  similar  work 
at  the  present  time.  Besides  its  ordinary  uses  this  catalogue  will 
possess  a  special  importance  in  the  future.  It  will,  for  example, 
be  possible,  in  twenty  years'  time  at  the  utmost,  having  a  basis  of 
"this  precision,  and  by  photographing  anew  this  zone  of  the  sky,  to 
iDring  to  light  the  perceptible  proper  motions  of  many  of  these 
stars. 

Besides,  as  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  deduce  the  parallax  from  the 
equatorial  coordinates  as  from  the  rectangular  coordinates,  we 
laave  chosen  the  method  of  publication  the  most  suited  to  the 
many  applications  to  which  this  valuable  body  of  observations  is 
to  serve. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Hinks  raises,  as  being  a  great  difficulty,  the 
fact  that  the  various  Directors  of  Observatories  adopt  sHghtly 
clifEerent  methods  for  deducing  the  places  of  the  "  etoiles  de 
iTepere,"  although  utilizing  the  same  data  supplied  for  these  stars 
in  the  various  Circulars ;  and  he  proposes  to  cease  all  the  reductions 
until  such  time  as  a  competent  astronomer  shall  have  derived  from 
"fche  whole  of  these  data  the  final  coordinates  of  the  "  etoiles  de 
xrep^re." 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  this  manner  of  proceeding  would 
certainly  not  have  been  crowned  with  success.  The  various 
X)irectors  would  not  have  accepted  it,  and  would  have  preferred 
their  own  method  before  any  other.  Further,  excessive  delay 
\¥ould  have  been  occasioned  in  publication.  But  beyond  this  con- 
sideration, which  is  purely  a  practical  one,  the  method  suggested 
\¥ould  have  been  imperfect  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  in 
various  ways,  and  would  have  offered  less  guarantee  of  accuracy 
than  the  method  actually  adopted.  This  would  equally  apply  to 
the  determination  of  the  coordinates  of  the  comparison-stars, 
\jvhere  the  method  followed  is  certainly  better,  and  leaves  each 
a,stronomer  free  to  deduce,  from  the  body  of  observations  published 
in  the  Circulars,  the  mean  places  of  the  "  etoiles  de  repere"  serving 
a.s  bases  to  the  calculations. 

In  this  way  the  discussion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  series 
emanating  from  the  different  establishments  is  effected  inde- 
pendently by  various  astronomers  each  indisputably  competent. 
IThe  system  of  *'  etoiles  de  repere,"  which  is  given  by  the  mean  of 
the  various  individual  systems,  will  rest  on  a  more  exact  and  more 
impartial  basis  than  that  which  would  be  given  by  a  single  scientist 
to  whom   an  absolutely  superior  wisdom  could  not  be  granted 
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a  priori.  The  method  of  procedure  actually  adopted  leads  exflctly 
to  the  same  result,  ior  the  determination  of  the  com  pari  son -stars, 
as  though  a  gingle  catalogue  had  heen  deduced  from  alJ  these 
systems  of  ^'  etoiles  de  re  pi  re/' 

This  18  not  the  plattj  to  go  into  tli©  arguments  relative  to  this 
question  ;  I  have  eomraunicated  them  directly  to  Mr.  Hiiiks.  But 
it  i«,  besides,  more  adyantageous  to  obtain  coordinates  of  the  planet 
Eros  referred  every  where  to  identical  places  of  the  *' etoiles  de 
repere."  A  very  little  labour,  lasting  a  few  minutes  for  each  of 
the  plates,  is  required  to  obtain  this  homogeneity,  and  even  for 
the  whole  it  is  not  appreciable.  However,  if  a  greater  homogeneity 
in  all  respects  is  required,  the  true  method  to  follow  is  indicated 
in  Oircidur  No.  10,  page  2,  a  method  which  entails  no  delay  in 
publication  J  and  which  allows  to  each  Director  of  an  Observatory 
freedom  to  determine  the  mean  places  of  the  **  etoiles  de  repere  *' 
according  to  his  own  ideas. 

Finally,  Mr,  Hinks  complains  that  the  number  of  **  etoiles  de 
repere  "  is  not  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  plates  of  less  than 
two  degrees  square.  It  would  evidently  have  been  preferable  to 
have  provided  for  a  larger  number  from  the  start;  nevertheless,  I 
thin  It  that  this  inconvenience  is  only  transitory.  The  future 
C'ircul^rs  will  furnish  all  the  means  for  the  reduction  of  this  class 
of  plates  ;  they  will  contain,  not  counting  the  ''  etoiles  de  repere,'- 
about  1 500  well -determined  places  of  stars  in  the  20'  sjijuare  and 
of  comparison-stars.  The  latter,  solely  derived  by  means  of  plates 
of  four  degrees  surface,  will  possess  all  the  desired  accuracy,  and 
may  be  used  conjointly  with  those  of  the  ^'  etoiles  de  repere  *'  in 
the  calculations  of  plates  of  small  area. 

Mr.  Minks,  who  is  an  eminent  astronomer  gifted  with  a  large 
spirit  of  initiative,  has  possibly  received  a  bad  impression  in  finding 
himself  continually  stopped,  for  want  of  material,  iu  carrying  out 
to  the  end  the  research  which  he  had  undertaken  on  the  parallax. 
The  difficulties  which  be  has  experienced  only  serve  to  bring  out 
more  prominently  the  great  use  there  would  be  in  making  known 
as  early  as  possible  the  material,  unfortunately  too  considerable, 
which  has  not  yet  been  published.  M.  Lcewy. 


The  Leonid  Shower  of  1903, 

Those  who,  notwithstanding  the  disappointments  of  previous 
years,  stood  out  watching  the  sky  on  November  15  were  amply 
rewarded  by  seeing  a  really  tine  display  of  shooting-stars.  The 
Leonid  radiant  rose  at  about  10^  15™,  and  soon  afterwards  occa* 
sional  meteors  of  the  usual  aspect  were  directed  from  it.  At 
midnight  one  meteor  in  every  four  or  live  minutes  shot  from  the 
*^  Sickle.*'    The  display  therefore  had  become  well  defined  and  fairly 
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rich,  but  during  the  next  two  houra  there  was  no  great  rise  iu  the 
rate  of  «pparition-  Between  14^'  aad  i6'\  however,  the  number 
Tiipidly  increasedj  and  an  observer  in  a  good  open  sitnation  could 
eimtnerate  ah  out  oae  meteor  per  minute.  The  next  two  bours 
afforded  a  further  development,  and  between  17**  and  iS**  the 
horary  rate  was  variously  estimated  by  different  observers  as  from 
120  to  250.  My  position  at  Bristol  was  not  a  good  one,  buildings 
and  trees  partially  obstructing  the  view,  but  I  counted  42  Leonids 
in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  from  17^  30"  to  17*"  45™,  and  15  Leonids 
in  the  five  minutes  18*"  to  18*"  5™,  after  which  the  display  exhibited 
a  perceptible  decline  in  the  increasing  twilight. 

Nearly  all  the  meteors  left  streaks,  and  they  were  generally 
bright,  quite  a  large  proportion  being  equal  to  ist  magnitude 
stars.  Some  of  them  were  equal  to  Jupiter,  and  occasiondly  one 
would  rival  if  not  exceed  Venus.  The  latter  rose  at  14^  54"^, 
followed  by  the  waning  crescent  of  the  Moon  at  15*"  47",  and  the 
two  objects  formed  a  very  attractive  picture. 

During  minor  displays  of  the  Leonids  I  have  usually  found  the 
radiant  a  sharply-defined  position,  but  this  was  not  the  case  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  display.  Some  of  the  Leonids  with  fore- 
shortened flights  in  or  near  the  "  Sickle  "  distinctly  showed  that 
no  contracted  focus  would  include  their  various  directions.  It  was 
necessary,  in  fact,  to  adopt  a  radiant-area  of  about  6°  or  7° 
dn  diameter,  near  the  stars  (  and  y  Leonis,  and  around  the  point 
151°  -1-2  2°  as  a  centre. 

During  the  night  I  saw  traces  of  minor  showers  near  jj  Andro- 
meda, a  AurigSB,  a-/5  Persei,  f  and  k  Draconis,  and  a  Leonis 
IMinoris,  but  they  were  very  feeble  and  scarcely  determinable  amid 
the  swarm  of  Leonids.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  duplicate 
observations  of  an  exceedingly  slow  (  Draconid  recorded  here  on 
INovember  15  15*"  41"^,  and  of  a  very  long-pathed,  slow-moving 
meteor  from  a  radiant-point  low  in  the  southern  sky.  The 
Jatter  object  appeared  on  November  15  15^  59"",  and  occupied 
ffve  seconds  in  sailing  along  an  arc  of  45°  from  0  Leonis  to 
j3  Bootis. 

The  really  rich  phase  of  the  Leonid  shower  must  have  been  very 
short-lived.  On  November  14  17^  to  17*"  45"^,  in  a  beautifully 
clear  sky,  I  did  not  see  a  single  Leonid,  though  there  were  five 
other  meteors.  On  the  night  following  November  16  I  looked 
out  at  times  when  the  firmament  was  sufficiently  clear,  but  few 
meteors  appeared,  and  the  Leonid  radiant  gave  very  slight  traces 
of  continued  action. 

Bishopston,  Bristol,  W.  F.  Denning. 

X903,  Nov.  22. 


Jorresponamee, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  th&  Editors  of  *  Tlie  OhBervaiory' 
SystemaUc  Differences  in  the  Places  of  the  Eros  Stars, 

With  respect  to  the  first  article  iu  the  Septeiwber  oumb^ 
of  the  Observatoiy,  upon  ^"^  Eros  and  the  Solar  Parallax/'  it  appeat' 
that  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  places  of  tbe  referent? 
stars  a^  determined  at  two  of  the  observatories  may  he  of  interest - 
Such  a  comparison  of  the  Washington  and  Lick  Observatory  placed 
was  completed  some  months  ago,  and  the  results  are  given  briefly" 
in  tbe  following  tabulation.     The  coluinns  give  the  mean  difference 
in  each  coordioate,  the  average  difference  without  regard  to  sign^ 
and  the  average  residual  from  the  mean  difference.     Besides  th^ 
two  Eros  lists,  there  are  given  the  comparisons  for  thf^  lieta  of 
heliometer   stars,  determined  at  request  of  Sir  Bavicl  Gill,    for 
measurea  to  be  made  at  the  Cape.     The  first  three  lists  have  been 
printed  in  vol.  iii.  Washiugton,  second  series,  and  in  vol.  vi.  Lick 
Observatory  Publications*      The  fourth  list  has  been  published 
in  the  Astrono^nical  Journal  and    in    Lid'    Ohservaiortf   BulUtin, 
No,  43- 

Lick  Observatory — Washington. 

First  List  of  351  Eros  Stars  : — 

Bed,  ^^a,  A,  v, 

+  49         ^0*043         ±o'0S4         i°'o4^ 

Second  List  of  356  Eros  Stars  : — 

-fa  3  -I-OO32  ±0*040  +0'027 

Lists  of  115  Heliometer  Stars,  1900  : — 
ii3        —0-030        ±0031         4o'oio 

Lists  of  164  Heliometer  Stars,  1902  : — 

+  23  —  oof  +0024  +0*020 


£iS.  A.              V. 

n  n                       n 

—0*34  +048  ±0*38 

_o'49  +0*68  i^'SS 

^o'49  +0*63  +040 

o'o  +040  +0*40 


The  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the  above  lists  were  rt*dyced  to 
the  same  fundamental  system,  that  of  Newcomb.  The  third  list 
was  reduced  at  Lick  to  the  system  of  Auwers,  and  at  Washing  ton 
to  that  of  Kevicomb.  The  systematic  difference  between  the 
Right  Ascensions  of  Auwers  and  Newcomb  accounts  verj--  closely 
for  the  difference  in  the  observed  Right  Ascensions  of  the  third 
list. 

As  the  same  fundamental  system  has  been  used  for  the  Eroa 
stars,  the  observed  difference  must  be  due  to  variations  in  ob- 
aervatiou  ;  or  possibly  in  part  to  methods  of  reduetioQ,  including 
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the  derivation  of  the  instrumental  corrections.  The  first  list  was 
observed  with  the  old  Washington  9-inch  transit,  and  the  differences 
between  results  of  observation,  clamp  East  and  West,  which  amount 
to  o*'094  and  o"*32,  may  account  for  a  portion  of  the  observed 
differences  in  the  final  places. 

The  remaining  lists  were  observed  at  Washington  with  the  new 
6-inch  meridian  circle,  and  with  a  separate  staff  of  observers. 
The  two  lists  are  accordingly  as  distinct  as  if  determined  at 
separate  observatories. 

All  of  the  Lick  determinations  have  been  made  under  practically 
identical  conditions ;  the  instrument,  observer,  and  methods  are 
the  same  for  all  four  lists.  Eor  each  list  of  stars  the  fundamentals 
were  observed,  facing  the  same  way  as  for  the  stars  to  be  deter- 
mined, as  was  also  done  at  Washington.  Moreover,  a  comparison 
of  the  Lick  Observatory  results,  first  given  in  Bulletin  No.  2, 
shows  that  there  are  but  slight  differences  in  the  determination  of 
clock-error  and  of  zenith-distance  in  the  two  positions. 

In  the  second  list  of  Eros  stars,  the  AS  has  a  decided  rate  with 
Eight  Ascension.  With  the  use  of  this  rate  the  average  residual 
for  that  list  would  be  +o"'47.  Eor  the  mean  of  all  four  lists  the 
average  residuals  are  +o*'023  sec  5  and  +o"'4i. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give  some  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the 
lists  of  places  published  in  the  Circulars  of  the  International 
Conference.  E.  H.  Tuokee. 

Lick  Observatory,  1903,  Oct.  15. 

Solar  Glow, 

Gentlemen, — 

While  walking  between  the  villages  of  Austwick  and 
Clapham  this  evening,  I  witnessed  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
displays  of  the  "  Solar  Glow  "  which  I  have  seen  since  its  first 
appearance  about  1884.  Time  4.2-5.0  p.m.  Just  above  the 
horizon  was  a  yellow  band  of  true  sunset-glow,  then  came  a 
narrowish  bank  of  dense  clouds,  behind  the  upper  edge  of  which 
was  a  whitish  bit  of  sky ;  this,  however,  soon  merged  into  a  deep 
Tosy  halo  extending  some  50°  to  60°  above  the  horizon.  The 
neighbouring  clear  sky  looked  a  pale  green,  the  complementary 
colour,  of  course,  to  the  bright  rosy  red.  Hard  N.W.  gale  all  day 
up  to  about  3  P.M.  Tours  faithfully, 

Austwick  Hall,  West  Yorks,  T.  E.  ClaphaM. 

1903,  Nov.  21. 

Horrebow  and  Sun-spots. 
Gentlemen, — 

In  Mr.  Lynn's  letter  in  your  November  number  on  **  The 
Eamily  of  Horrebow"  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that 
Christian  Horrebow's  opinion,  that  the  sun-spots  are  subject  to 
periodicity,  was  not  mere  guesswork,  but  the  result  of  38  years' 
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more  or  less  continuous  observations  of  them.  The  long  passage 
which  Mr.  Lynn  gives  in  German  (t'rom  B.  WolPs  '  Ge^chichte 
der  Astronomie')  was  not  written  in  a  diary,  but  was  printed  in 
the  Daniak  '  Historisk  Almanak*  for  1776.  In  the  same  publi- 
cation for  1775  he  had  already  stated  that  although  nothing 
certam  could  as  yet  be  deduced  from  the  observations,  it  seemed 
that  the  same  appearance  of  fche  Hun,  as  regards  number  nnd  aijce 
of  the  spots,  returns  niter  a  certain  number  of  years.  It  was 
Prof,  Thiele  who  drew  attention  to  these  observations  in  1859 
(Ast.  jVacA.  I*fo,  T193X  Tours  faithfully, 

Armagb,  1503^  Nov.  14,  J.  L.  E.  DrEYEB. 

The  Secmid  Premdeni  of  the  Astrono^iical  Society, 

Gentlemeit, — 

Although  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke  was  a  great  oriental 
scholar,  and  is  well  described  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography '  as  '*  the  first  great  Sanskrit  scholar  of  Europe/*  it  is 
diftrcuJt  at  first  to  perceive  the  appropriateness  of  his  election  to 
succeed  Sir  William  Herschel  as  President  of  the  Astronomical 
(now  the  Eoyal  Astronomical)  Society,  which  took  place  eighty 
years  ago  last  February,  He  had,  however,  taken  before  that  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  frequently  occupied 
the  chair  at  the  meetings,  the  President  being  unable  to  do  so 
from  age  and  infirmities.  He  did  not,  indeed,  contribute  to  its 
*  Memoirs,^  but  had  written  several  papers  in  the  *  Asiatick  Ke- 
searches'  on  Hindu  and  Arabic  astronomy,  besides  others  on 
geology  and  natural  history.  He  bad  left  India  i^  18 14,  hut  was 
obliged  to  make  a  journey  in  1821  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  account  of  some  property  which  he  had  ptirchased  there  on  his 
homeward  vojage. 

Colebrooke  died  in  1837.  His  son  (Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke)  pub- 
lished his  father's  life,  together  with  two  volumes  of  his  *  Miscel- 
laneous Essays/  in  1873.  Speaking  in  the  preface  of  his  election 
to  the  Fresidencj  of  the  Ast.  Soc,  he  says; — ''  His  selection  was 
a  high  testimony  to  his  reputation,  and  chiefly  due  to  his  labours 
on  the  astronomical  literature  of  India,  for  he  coutributed  no 
paper  to  the  Transactions  of  the  new  Society."  And  in  a  foot- 
note he  adds  i- — *^  In  reply  to  an  enquiry  addressed  by  me  to  Sir 
John  Herschel,  through  a  common  friend,  regarding  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke *a  early  connection  with  the  foundation  of  the  Astronomical 
Society,  Sir  John  refers  to  his  election  as  President  of  the  Society 
in  the  following  terms ',  *  He  was  elected  President  in  February 
1824,  and  as  the  choice  of  a  President  under  the  then  circum- 
stances of  the  Society,  just  emerging  from  the  cold  shade  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks's  absurd  opposition,  was  a  matter  of  much  moment 
to  its  interests,  the  choice  must  have  been  founded  quite  as  much 
on  genei'al  respect  and  weight  of  character  as  on  mere  astro- 
nomical attainmeutfi/  '  *     Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  slightly  correct 
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the  above.  Colebrooke  was  first  elected  President  in  February 
1823  *  8-"^  re-elected  in  1824.  In  the  latter  year  it  fell  to  him 
to  present  the  earliest  medals  awarded — gold  ones  to  Babbage  for 
his  calculating  machine,  and  to  Encke  for  his  investigations  on  the 
orbit  of  the  comet  which  bears  his  name;  and  silver  ones  to  Eiimker 
for  his  re-discovery  of  Encke's  Comet  at  Paramatta  in  1822,  and 
to  Pons  for  his  cometary  discoveries.  Tours  faithfully, 

Blackheath,  1903,  Nov.  x6.  W.  T.  Ltnn. 


OBSEKVATORIES. 

[Continued  from  p.  427.] 

Jeha.  Otto  Knopf , — U  niversity  Observatory.  Observations  of 
comets  and  small  planets.     Meteorology. 

Kalocsa.  J,  FSnyi,  S.J, — Solar  surface  examined  on  225 
occasions,  on  1 53  of  which  it  was  free  from  spots.  This  is  68  p.  c. 
as  against  79  p.  c.  in  1901.  The  limb  was  examined  for  promi- 
nences on  170  days.     Five  were  found  over  100"  in  height. 

Kiel.  H,  Kreutz, — Publication  of  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten, 
"  Centralstelle  fiir  astronomische  Telegramme.'* 

Kiel.  P.  Harzer.  —  Variation  of  latitude.  Time-service. 
Meteorology. 

Konigsbebg.  H,  Struve. — Meridian  work.  Herren  Struve  and 
Postelmann  made,  with  the  13-inch  refractor,  427  measures  of 
double  stars,  115  measures  for  stellar  parallax,  besides  doing  work 
on  Saturn,  Nova  Persei,  and  Eros.     Time-service. 

Leipzig.  H,  Bruns, — ^Researches  on  the  parallax  of  61  Cygni 
and  <r  Draconis  finished  and  published,  and  new  measures  com- 
menced on  B.D.  H- 68°*  107 7,  f  Ursae  Majoris,  rj  Ursae  Majoris,  and 
y  AndromedaB.  Measurements  of  Lunar  Craters.  Time-service. 
Meteorology. 

Milan.  G.  Celoria. — The  large  18-inch  was  used  for  measure- 
fiurement  of  double  stars,  the  6-inch  for  planets  and  comets. 
Meteorology. 

MlJircHBN.  jfiT.  Seeliger. — In  consequence  of  the  unfavourable 
Aveather,  work  was  not  so  complete  as  usual  with  the  meridian 
circle;  however,  4678  observations  of  1649  stars  were  secured. 
The  12^-inch  refractor  was  used  in  measuring  star-clusters. 
Comet  Perrine.  Photographs  of  the  Eing  Nebula  in  Lyrae,  with 
tihe  variable  star  in  the  centre ;  the  period  is  about  one  month. 

*  So  Mr.  Wesley  kindly  informs  me ,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  printed 
-Memoirs. 


• 

NbuchItbl.  AmdL—Te^tmg  and  rating  chrononifitarfl  and 
watches.  The  16'2-cin.  refractor  was  in  constant  use  for  ob- 
servations of  comets,  small  planets,  variables,  and  occultations. 
Meteorology.  A  definitive  reduction  of  40  years'  Sun  observations 
has  been  commenced. 

O'Gtalla.  Von  KonJcoly-Thege. -— The  chief  work  of  this 
observatory  consists  of  photometric  determinations  of  variable 
stars  with  a  Zollner  photometer  on  the  i6-cm.  refractor  (see  Ast. 
Nach.  3752).     Sun-spots.     Meteors.     Time-service. 

[To  be  continued.] 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Stbllab  Heavens  *.— This  little  book  of  Mr.  Gore's  is  a 
kind  of  stellar  index,  and  contains  descriptions  and  details  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  stars  and  nebulae.  It  is  brief  and  concise, 
consisting  of  ordy  128  pages  divided  into  five  chapters.  The  first 
chapter,  on  the  number,  motions,  distances,  magnitudes,  spectro- 
scopic classification,  might  with  advantage  have  been  fuller. 
Sixteen  pages  is  not  much  for  these  high  matters.  The  second 
chapter  is  devoted  to  double  stars,  telescopic  and  spectroscopic,  a 
few  lines  being  given  to  each  of  the  best-known  stars.  The  next 
chapter,  on  Variables,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  New  Stars, 
and  concludes  with  well-explained  instructions  to  amateur  observers 
of  Variable  Stars.  The  remaining  chapters  are  on  NebulaB  and 
Clusters  and  on  the  Milky  Way.  As  Mr.  Gore  says  in  the  preface, 
the  information  has  been  carefully  brought  up  to  date,  and  we 
think  that  many  people  will  find  this  a  handy  and  useful  book  to 


NOTES. 

Comet  Notes. — Ast,  Joum,  548  contains  definitive  elements  of 
Comet  1900  II.  (Borrelly-Brooks)  by  J.  M.  Poor.  The  obser- 
vations are  numerous  and  cover  more  than  3  months.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  most  recent  observations  of  comparison  stars  are 
not  always  used ;  for  example,  Carrington's  observations  of  stars 
near  the  pole  are  used,  whereas  recent  Greenwich  observations  are 
available. 

*  By  J.  EUard  Gore,  F.E.A.8.  (Ohatto  &  Windus). 
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■    A  byperbolic  orbit  ib  deduced  m  follows  : — 


Epoch  of  oscolation    . .  1900  Julj  29*0, 

T 1900  Aug.  3*19985  Q-.M.T. 

« 12°  25'  41"  ] 

ft 328     o  48    V  i900'o. 

i   62    31   16  J 

logq     0-006395 

log «     .  .  : 0-000143 


Similar  elements  had  already  been  published  by  Manoel  Soares 
de  Mello  e  Simas ;  reasons  are  given  for  concluding  that  the 
departure  from  a  parabola  is  due  to  planetary  perturbations. 

A.  C.  D.  C. 


Minor  Planet  Notes.  —  Harvard  Circular  73  contains  an 
ephemeris  of  Eros  for  1904-05.  The  planet  will  not  be  visible 
next  year,  but  at  the  opposition  of  Aug.  1905  it  will  be  observable 
with  large  instruments,  being  of  the  12th  magnitude  and  in 
S.  Dec.  12°.  The  circumstances  will  resemble  those  at  the 
discovery  in  1898.  Prof.  Pickering  notes  that  numerous  photo- 
metric observations  of  the  planet  were  obtained  this  year  at 
Arequipa ;  the  results,  however,  are  not  yet  given. 

The  following  new  planets  have  been  discovered  at  Heidel- 
berg:— 

Planet.  Date.  Discoverer.  Magnitude. 

ME     Oct.  25  Dugan.            11-8 

MS      27  Wolf.              13-0 

MT     27  „                 130 

MU     27  „                 13-5 

MV     27  Wolf,  Gotz.         130 

MV  may  be  identical  with  316  Goberta.  171  Ophelia,  395  Delia 
were  sought  for  unsuccessfully. 

The  following  account  of  an  early  photographic  observation  of 
the  planet  Ausonia  in  1894  was  pubhshed  by  Prof.  Turner  in 
Ast.  Nach.  No.  3914 : — 

An  observation  of  some  small  planet,  which  might  have  been  (63)  Ausonia, 
in  1894,  is  of  interest  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made. 
Dr.  Max  Wolf  was  kindly  experimenting  for  me  how  far  the  Stereocomparator 
ooold  be  used  for  plates  on  which  a  r^eau  had  been  impressed:  for  since 
nearly  all  of  our  plates  have  such  a  r^au,  I  feared  that  they  might  not  be 
suitable  for  use  with  this  beautiful  instrument.  I  therefore  sent  some  of  our 
plates  to  Dr.  Max  Wolf  for  trial,  and  he  found,  to  our  great  gratification,  that 
the  presence  of  a  r^seau,  even  on  both  plates  under  examination,  was  not  fatal 
to  their  being  compared  in  the  Stereocomparator ;  though  it  was  necessary  to 
use  oare  in  choosing  a  proper  orientation.  When  there  was  a  r^seau  on  one 
plate  only,  no  difficulty  at  all  was  experienced.  I  hope  shortly  to  publish  an 
aoooant  of  these  experiments  in  the  '  Monthly  Notices  B.  A.  S.' 


But  in  examlniDg  on e  pair  of  plates  Br,  Mas  Wolf  found  a  planot  —it  wm 
Been  at  a  glance  m  the  SteretHjornparator.  On  calculating  ita  poeition  &B 
below,  it  seemg  Tery  probable  that  it  waa  the  planet  (bj)  Ausoniaj  which 
was  not  observed  in  1S94. 

The  plate  (No.  506)  was  taken  on  189^  Feb.  19  at  6^  48™  Greenwich 
Sidereal  Time.  It  had  no  r^seau  on  it  and  was  sent  for  comparison  witii 
plate  No.  1516  ;  centre  at  7**  56™  o«  -I-250  o'  (for  19000),  which  was  provided 
with  a  r^seau  and  had  been  measured  and  reduced  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
our  astrographic  work.  The  place  of  the  planet  was  inferred  by  measurement 
of  Nob.  4264,  4280,  4282,  4286,  and  4291  of  the  Cambridge  (AG.)  Catalogue, 
the  places  of  which  are  brought  up  to  1900*0  for  our  work ;  and  the  resulting 
place  of  the  planet  is  (for  1900*0) : 

R.A.  7*»  52"  34»-i2      Bed.  +25°  19'  io"-5. 

A  calculation  of  the  place  for  Feb.  19*5  Berlin  M.T.,  kindly  made  by 
Mr.  M.  Ebell  of  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten  Office,  using  the  elements  in 
B.  J.  1896,  gives 

B.A.  7^  52°»  6"      Decl.  +25°  22'-o. 

A.  C.  D.  C. 


As  Etening  Meeting  or  the  Eotal  Astronomical  Sooibtt.— 
On  the  ground  that  it  suits  some  Pellows  of  the  Society  to  attend 
a  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  8  in  the  evening,  whilst  it  is  diflScult 
for  them  to  be  present  at  5  o'clock,  and  taking  the  precedent  set 
by  the  late  Dr.  Warren  de  la  Eue,  who  gave  two  Conversaziones 
whilst  he  was  President  of  the  Society,  Prof.  Turner,  as  President 
of  the  E.  A.  S.,  sent  out  invitations  to  the  Fellows  to  meet  at  the 
Society's  rooms  in  Burlington  House  on  Friday,  November  27,  at 
8  P.M.,  to  hear  a  lecture  (which  he  oflfered  to  deliver)  and  after- 
wards to  adjourn  to  the  library  for  refreshments  and  conversation 
in  the  familiar  way.     The  invitation  was  accepted  by  about  fifty 
Fellows.     The  weather  on  November  2  7  happened  to  be  exceedingly 
unpleasant,  which  perhaps  accounted  for  the  number  not  being 
larger.     Prof.  Turner  chose  for  his  subject,  "  The  Life  and  Work 
of  James  Bradley,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Astronomer 
Eoyal,"  which  he  treated  in  an  adequate  and  interesting  manner, 
looking  at  the  life  of  Bradley  from  a  social  and  domestic  point  of 
view.    At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  on  the  invitation  of  the  President, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers  made  some  remarks  appreciative  of  the  new 
departure,  and  suggested  that  if  the  scheme  were  continued, 
Wednesday  might  be  a  more  convenient  day  of  the  week  for 
certain  reasons,  and  that  a  month  in  the  spring  might  be  more 
suitable  than  November.    He  also  suggested  that  Fellows  may 
have  astronomical  curiosities  or  other  articles  which  might  be  used 
as  exhibits  at  the  conversazione.     Mr.  Dyson  also  made  some 
remarks  in  appreciation  of  the  President's  lecture.     The  company 
then  adjourned  to  the  Hbrary,  where  some  photographs  and  some 
devices  for  determining  time  of  local  sunset  were  on  view.     A 
stereo-comparator,  presented  to  the  Oxford  University  Observatory 
by  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  was  exhibited  in  the  meeting-room. 
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A  MAOimno  Stobm. — In  a  note  in  our  last  number  on  the 
sun-spots  of  October,  it  was  recorded  that  a  sharp  disturbance  of 
the  magnets  at  Greenwich  had  happened  on  October  12-13. 
Whilst  that  number  was  being  printed,  viz.  on  October  31,  the 
most  violent  magnetic  disturbance  that  has  happened  for  twenty 
years  was  raging.  The  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the  Eeport 
o£  the  R.  A.S.  Meeting  on  another  page,  but  they  may  be  recapitu- 
lated. The  magnets  recording  the  declination  and  horizontal 
force  had  been  restless  during  the  night  of  October  30-31,  and  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a  sharp  jerk  in  both  instru- 
ments, the  forerunner  of  a  violent  storm.  From  7  in  the  morning 
until  9  in  the  evening  the  oscillations  were  frequent  and  immense, 
the  declination -magnet  moving  at  times  through  an  amplitude  of 
more  than  1°,  whereas  the  total  range  on  a  quiet  day  is  not  more 
than  7'.  After  9  o'clock  the  needles  quieted  down,  and  had 
resumed  their  normal  condition  by  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
November  i. 

The  storm  did  not  therefore  last  long — not  so  long  as  that  of 
1882,  November  17,  to  which  date  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
find  one  as  violent.  There  was  on  the  visible  hemisphere  of  the 
Sun  a  fairly  large  group  in  south  latitude,  which  was  passing  the 
central  meridian  on  October  31.  Its  whole  length  had  passed  at 
4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  i.  There  was  also  a  large 
group  in  north  latitude  not  far  from  the  eastern  limb,  and  the 
large  southern  group  of  October  4-18  was  just  returning  to  the 
visible  hemisphere  ;  it  appeared  to  view  on  November  2. 

The  storm  affected  the  earth-current  almost  as  much  as  the 
other  records,  and  telegraphic  work  was  much  hindered,  com- 
munication between  London  and  Paris  being  entirely  stopped 
during  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Wilmot,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company's  Station  at  Waterville,  Co.  Kerry, 
tells  us  that  work  was  only  possible  by  making  special  arrange- 
ments of  the  instruments,  and  that  during  the  storm  he  measured 
the  difference  of  earth-potential  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Water- 
ville as  160  volts,  and  he  thinks  that  at  times  it  must  have  reached 
200,  or,  in  other  words,  the  natural  current  in  the  cable  was 
sufficient  to  have  run  an  ordinary  electric-lighting  circuit. 


The  Leonid  Meteoes. — This  year,  when  expectation  had  almost 
passed  away,  the  Leonids  gave  an  abundant  display  in  comparison 
with  the  feeble  showers  of  1899  and  the  intervening  years.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  1899  the  display  was  expected  to  rival 
that  of  1866,  but  though  the  sky  was  clear,  practically  no  meteors 
were  seen.  In  1900  there  were  probably  a  hundred  meteors 
observed  in  this  country.  In  1901  the  nights  of  November  14 
and  1 5  were  clear,  and  though  the  shower  was  scarcely  a  plentiful 
one,  it  was  stronger  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  years  preceding, 
for  a  large  number  of  Leonids  were  seen  in  England  on  the  morning 
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of  KoTember  15,  But,  aa  Mr,  Denning  wrote  in  this  Magazine*, 
the  real  maximum  of  the  shower  must  have  happened  after  sunrise 
in  England^  for  quite  a  grand  display  was  seen  in  America  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day*  Last  year  the  sky  was  unpropitious, 
and  there  were  no  reports.  This  year,  as  Mr,  Denning  says  else- 
where in  this  number,  a  fine  shower  happened  on  the  morning  of 
JS'ovember  16.  At  Greenwich  about  150  meteors  were  seen,  some 
as  bright  as  Venus,  the  most  prolific  time  being  about  6  o'clock, 
when  they  came  at  the  rate  of  about  loo  per  hour^  Prof.  Alex. 
Herschelj  writing  in  the  Tim^s,  makes  an  estimate,  from  the 
number  he  actually  counted,  of  2C0-250  per  hour,  and  considers 
the  grandeur  of  the  apparition  as  one-tenth  that  of  1866,  He 
thought,  from  an  estimation  made  before  projecting  the  paths,  that 
the  radiant-point  mnst  have  been  near  its  usual  position,  i.  e,  near 
f  Leonia  ;  but  Mr.  Maures  Horner,  who  observed  from  Taplow, 
states  in  the  English  Mechanw  that  the  radiant  appeared  to  be 
east  of  and  above  y  Leonis.  Another  correspondent  of  that  paper, 
Mr.  E.  H,  Wright,  of  Korthants,  describes  an  extraordinary 
appearance.  He  says  that  "  at  3''  40'''  a  Leonid,  as  large  apparently 
as  Jupiter,  burst  about  lo"  south  of  Dubhe.  It  quickly  lost  its 
prismatic  colours,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  a  snake  about  5°  in 
length,  maintaining  this  form  for  about  7  minutes.  It  became 
globular,  and  at  4  o'clock  the  meteor  was  still  visible  as  a  nebula 
surrounding  Dubhe.'"  This  observer  gives  5^  15'''  a.m.  as  the  time 
when  the  shower  was  greatest,  as  the  meteors  then  appeai-ed  at 
the  T&te  of  eight  or  ten  per  miniite. 


Mb.  r.  W.  Dtsox,  Chief  Assistant  at  the  Royal  Observator)% 
G-reenwieb,  and  Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw^,  Superintendent  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office,  are  nominated  to  serve  on  the  Council  of  the  Jioval 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year.  Sir  W,  Hnggins  continues  in  the 
office  of  President. 

The  Boyal  Society  has  awarded  a  Eoyal  Medal  to  Sir  David 
Gill  for  his  researches  in  Solar  and  iStellar  Parallax,  and  his 
energetic  direction  of  the  Eoyal  Observatory  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Ownro  to  circumstances  beyond  the  Editors'  control,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Co7npanion  for  1904  ha;;!  been  somewhat  delayed, 
and  is  not  sent  as  usual  wJtli  this  number.  It  will  be  issued,  it 
is  hoped,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  will  he 
on  Friday,  December  11,  at  5  p.m.;  of  the  British  Astronomical 
Association  on  Wednesday,  December  30. 


1901,  April 
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From  an  Oxfokd  Kote-Book. 


This  number  completes  the  26th  volume  of  the  Magazine,  which 
lyas  j&rst  published  in  1887  April  20.  There  is  no  particular 
Tirtue  in  the  number  26  that  I  know  of,  unless  we  may  find  some 
significance  in  its  being  the  double  of  13 :  but  it  seems  worth 
remarking  that  the  present  Editors  have  now  occupied  the  office 
continuously  for  10  years,  and  have  equalled  the  record  of  any 
other  editor.  The  curious  will  find  a  few  facts  collected  on  p.  465 
of  vol.  XX.  (Dec.  1897)  which  have  reference  to  this  point.  And  I 
will  ask  leave  to  reaffirm  the  wish  expressed  at  the  bottom  of  p.  464 
of  that  volume,  which  was  none  the  less  hearty  that  it  was  enclosed 
within  brackets. 


Some  time  ago  we  were  alarmed  by  the  report  that  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  had  been  burnt.  The  kernel  of  truth  turned  out  to 
be  that  a  sufficiently  distressing  accident  had  occurred  to  the 
coelostat  house,  though  the  rest  of  the  observatory  was  fortunately 
untouched.  Owiog  to  the  liberality  of  a  lady  (Miss  Helen  Snow, 
of  Chicago)  the  damage  has  now  been  repaired — perhaps  it  would 
be  right  to  say  far  more  than  repaired,  judging  from  the  com- 
plete equipment  shown  on  some  beautiful  lantern-slides  lately 
received.  Professor  Hale  and  his  stafE  have  been  particularly  kind 
recently  in  sending  over  lantern-slides  and  other  illustrations  of 
their  work  and  their  doings  generally ;  I  wonder  whether  we  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  doing  enough  in  response  to  these 
generous  gifts  from  the  Yerkes,  Harvard,  and  Lick  Observatories  ? 

It  will  be  most  interesting  to  hear  how  the  coelostat  works  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  observatory  equipment.  They  are  using  two 
mirrors  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  The  revolving  mirror  gives 
a  fixed  image  of  the  whole  sky ;  but  to  direct  a  telescope  to  any 
selected  portion  involves  moving  the  telescope  bodily  over  con- 
siderable arcs.  The  second  mirror  is  introduced  to  obviate  this, 
sending  the  rays  approximately  in  a  fixed  direction,  and  this  should 
make  the  instrument  much  more  convenient  for  general  use. 

If  the  coelostat  proves  a  success,  it  will  no  doubt  cause  more 
wonder  than  ever  why  the  principle  lay  so  long  unused.  It  was 
first  stated  by  August  in  1839,  ^^^  might  have  been  applied  in 
practice  from  that  date  onwards.  But  it  never  seems  to  have 
attracted  general  attention  until  recently.  The  late  Sir  George 
Stokes,  for  instance,  only  heard  of  it  "  in  conversation,  and  when 
once  suggested  the  thing  is  so  simple  that  it  lies  in  a  nutshell " 
(Observatory,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  348-9  :  see  also  p.  319),  and  her  did  not 
proceed  to  use  the  instrument  because  "  it  would  not  be  convenient 
for  his  purpose  on  account  of  the  orientation  of  the  room  he  wanted 
ifly  to  work  in."  A  second  mirror  would  perhaps  have  got 
'  xrvi.  2n 
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over  this  diffi€ult3^      Beyond   Sir   Greorge   Stokes  I  never  n> 
anyone  in  Englnnd  who  had  even  heard  ol:  the  instrument  previous 
to  1S95,  though   the  following  que.stion  {which  Mr.  Shackled 
kiiidly  sent  me  the  other  day)  out  o(  Parkinson's  *  Optics,*  puHi^b 
iu  I B59,  will  show  that  there  w^aa  little  exeuse  for  our  ignorance 

10.  A  plane  mirror,  moveable  al30ut  an  axis  iti  its  own  plane  parallal  to  thr^ 
axis  of  the  Earth,  revtjlves  from  east  to  wast  with  half  the  Sun's  apparent  diumff^  -* 
motion.  Show  that  the  direction  of  the  reflected  rays  of  sijnlig:ht  will  not  t-=^ 
Bensibiy  altered  duriug  the  day. 

Even  her©  there  is  indication  that  the  principle  was  not  full^ 
grasped.     It  would  have  been  better  to  consider  a  star  instead  0  -^^ 
the  Snn,  for  then  the  word  **  sen.sibly  "  need  not  have  heen  inaerted      ' 
and  the  generality  of  the  application  to  ail  stars  is  not  ever:*^ 
hinted  at. 


Whek  a  hook  is  written  about  the  helioatat  in  all  Us  forms, 
suppose  it  will  begin  with  the  heliostats  of  prehistoric  times 
long  before  Joshua — of  whirh  we  still  find  survivals  in  native? 
customs  to-day.  Iu  that  delightful  book  'The  Gohleo  Bough,'^ 
Mr.  Frazer  enumerates  various  methods  by  which  savage  races 
attempt  to  stop  the  setting  of  the  Bun- — tuid  contentedly  believe 
t  bey  have  done  it, — the  favonrite  plan  apparently  being  to  pljice  a 
clod  of  earth  or  a  stone  in  the  fork  of  a  tree.  "  Ton  stay  there 
for  the  present ! ''  This  seems  to  be  the  general  intention  ;  but 
the  actual  origin  of  thej  custom  is  not  clear.  The  *^  partial 
explanation''  which  Mr,  Frazer  finds  in  another  Austniliaa  custom 
does  not  seem  altogether  aatisfactory. 

In  their  journeys  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  place  etonets  in  trees  at 
dirterent  heights  from  the  ground  in  order  to  indicate  the  height  of  the  Sun  in 
tJiLi  skj  at  the  inf>mt;nt  when  they  passed  the  particular  tree.  Thos^e  who 
follow  are  thus  made  aware  of  the  time  of  day  when  their  friends  in  adrance 
pnased  the  spot  *  *  *  and  a  ct>n fusion  of  ideas  may  hare  ultimately  led  to 
their  imagining  that  to  nmrk  the  Sana  progress  was  to  arrest  it  At  the  point 
marked.     (To I  i,  p.  25.) 


^ 


I^  turning  over  the  pages  of  vol.  xviii*  of  this  Magazine  to 
look  np  the  references  to  the  eoelostat,  the  note  on  p.  320 
caught  my  eye,  atinouncing  the  completion  (in  August  1895)  of 
Mr.  Maclean's  1 2-incii  telescope  with  objective  prism  of  20° ;  and 
it  reminds  jue  that  his  mnniticent  gift  to  the  Cape  Observatory 
has  now  hi'i^^n  completed  by  a  new  OXt.  prism  of  iii^  by  Zeiss, 
which  has  recently  gone  out  mounted  along  with  the  Grnbb  8P 
prism,  so  that  the  two  toi^^ther  make  an  O.G.  prism  combination  of 
igi^andof  24  inches  diameter!  Is  it  permitted  to  hope  that 
this  splendid  instrument  will  produce  results  as  quickly  as  the 
smaller  one  with  v\7hieh  Mr.  M<1ean  himself  did  such  good  work  ? 
The  date  of  his  getting  his  instrument  is  given  above  ;  the  date 
of  his  gettfng  the  Medal  for  a  completed  research  is  1S99, 
as   can   be   found   in  the   R.  A.  S.   list    of  FeOows   for   1903, 
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^-    $S    (^^^  innovation   of    printing   the   list   or 
^his    place  is  very  welcome).      He  had  executed  }  .xii>j 

"the  spectra  of  hright  stairs  in  both  hemispheres,  ami  nad  il^x- 
^entallj  found  oxygen  in  the  f^ters  tvkhm  four  if  ears.  0  si  s^ic 
mmut'^!  which^  being  interpreted,  means  that  I  wish  the  ech erne 
i£or  the  astrogvaphic  chart  had  be*?n  origioally  drafted  in  such  a 
^way  that  a  modest  number  of  years  could  see  us  at  the  end  of  it. 


And  although  similar  things  have  been  said  before,  it  seems 

<!esirable  to  go  on  saying  them  until  they  attract  more  attention. 

JLt  is  well  to  aim  high  ;  but  we  learn  in  the  text-books  that  we 

only  get  a  greater  range  from  aiming  higher  up  to  45°,  after 

^hich  we  do  not  gain  but  lose.      It  is  well  to  have  an  ambitious 

programme — but  only  up  to  a  certain   point ;   g,nd   we   are   so 

dreadfully  apt  to  forget  the  limitation.      Look,  for  instance,  at 

the  extremely   courteous   reply   which   M.   Loewy  has  made  to 

Mr.  Hinks  in  this  number  (I  have  been  privileged  to  see  it  in 

proof),  and  especially  at  the  following  paragraph  : —    • 

In  putting  forward  his  opinion  on  the  first  question,  Mr.  Hinks  has  evi- 
dently considered  one  point  of  view  only,  the  sole  utilization  of  the  observations 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  solar  parallax.  But  it  is  not  expedient  to  consider 
the  problem  set  only  in  this  way.  The  various  observations  made  in  the 
Eros  campaign  at  the  cost  of  so  much  labour  have  a  high  value  in  themselves, 
putting  aside  the  main  object  sought,  a  scientific  usefulness  of  a  more  general 
and  durable  order.  It  would  have  been  a  want  of  foresight  not  to  have  made 
these  data  accessible  to  astronomical  researches  in  order  to  avoid  a  few  sup- 
plementary calculations. 

The  sentiments  are  generous  and  noble  to  a  degree :  but  must 
we  not  be  just  before  we  are  generous  ?  The  Eros  campaign  is 
after  all  only  an  appendix  to  the  original  Chart  scheme,  the  needs 
of  which  should  be  satisfied  first ;  and  how  great  these  needs  are 
will  be  obvious  from  thiB  single  fact  that  at  the  present  moment, 
16  years  from  its  inception,  only  a  fraction  (one-third?)  of  the 
work  is  accomplished.  Is  not  this  a  reason  for  limiting  the  Eros 
work  to  the  one  essential  point  ?  I  tremble  to  think  what  will 
happen  if  some  new  and  attractive  astronomical  enterprise  presents 
itself,  as  it  might  conceivably  do  at  any  moment :  the  completion  of 
the  Chart  would  then  be  postponed  almost  indefinitely.  It  would 
be  a  thousand  pities  if  the  scheme  for  the  Chart,  begun  with  such 
promise,  should  suffer  the  fate  of  so  many  half -finished  under- 
takings J  and  with  this  in  my  mind,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  things 
said  by  M.  Lcewy,  with  all  of  which  I  cordially  agree  in  the 
abstract,  I  aro  driven  practically  to  sympathize  with  the  point  of 
view  of  Mr.  Hinks.  In  crisp  transatlantic  phrase,  I  think  we  are 
biting  off  a  good  deal  more  than  we  can  chaw. 


•ONDENT  calls  attention  to  the  following  extract  from 
13.     "  It  reminded  me,"  he  writes,  ''  of  an  Oxford 
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I^otes, 


[No.  33« 


Note  about  the  simlight  on  the  ceiling"  (see  Ohs,  xxv,  p.  176; 
TOLxL  p,  80),  *' although  I  think  fiomething  might  be  said  for 
Milton  ia  this  particular  passage  '* : — 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold 

Now  tlie  tO])  of  lieaTen  dotli  hold  ; 

j^nd  the  gikien  car  of  d:ij 

His  glowiug  axle  doth  allaj 

In  the  st-ee^)  Atlantic  itrentu, 

And  the  slope  *uti  ffis  i^jjtrwrc?  beam 

Shuota  against  the  dusky  Pole. 


Feom  the  Yorl shirt  Post  for  August  31 : — 

A  wide  diTcrgeiice  of  opmion  eiiata  as  to  the  limit  of  visibility  of  Jupit«r*9 
four  chief  eatellites.  It  baa  even  been  asserted  tliat  tbey  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  at  night.,  btit  the  authority  for  such  an  aasePtion  h  of  the  eleuderest. 
It  aeoma  probtiblp  that  the  lttrg**j*t  of  them  has  bf-eu  tbns  picked  up,  when  its 
place  was  known.  During  a  solar  eelipse  in  the  lale  "  ai^Tentfea  "  the  satellites 
are  said  to  liave  been  continually  sten  with  the  naked  eye,  even  with  the  Moon 
above  the  boriiion. 


Commenting  ou  the  false  logic  by  which  some  people  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Moon  aifects  the  weather,  a  correspondent 
eends  me  the  following  ingenious  proposition  and  proof.  He  also 
made  a  promise  of  another  contributiou  at  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps  the  appearance  of  the  one  will  remind  liim  of  the 
other : — 

Have  you  remarked  that  f  he  Moon  was  the  cause  of  the  abnormal  worldiig 
for  so  many  years  on  the  Greenwich  E  ail  way  ? 

I.  The  Moon  was  the  main  cause  of  Greenwich  Obserratory  being  built. 

3,  The  coQ&truction  of  tbe  line  ronnd  Blackheath  was  due  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  the  railway-line  continued  tbrough  Greenwich,  so  near 
to  the  ObBervatopy. 

3.  This  diversion  of  the  line  led  to  the  abnormal  working  on  the  Greenwich, 
line.    Q^'herefore  it  was  due  to  the  Moon,     Q.  E.  D, 


The  following  lament  over  the  Moon  appeared  some  hall-dossen 
years  ago  in  an  evening  paper  r — 

Commenting  on  the  remarkably  handsome  appearance  recently  prespnted  by 
the  harvest  Moon,  a  north  country  contemporary  falls  into  a  strain  of  plainliv'e 
regret  over  the  fallen  glories  of  that  illustrious  luminary.  A  <»ouple  of  gene- 
rations back  it  i^eems  that  the  Moon  enjoyed  a  mucli  liigher  reputation  in 
agricultural  circles  than  it  does  at  present.  But  now  the  seience  of  metetitologv 
lias  chan^  all  that,  the  Mooo  has  fallen  from  ber  high  estate,  and  ia  r^gardei 
with  positive  disrespect  by  the  modern  huebandman.  But  it  is  not  only 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view  that  the  Moon  has  suffered.  In  tbo  realui  oV 
romance  it  has  been  latterly  eclipsed  in  popular  esteem  by  Mara,  which  is  now 
par  excellence  the  star  of  the  novelist.  Poeta,  aeain,  rio  longer  invoke  the 
Moon;  they  have  abandoned  that  '* ancient  light  and  taken  to  celebrating 
the  glories  of  electricity  instead^  There  ia  a  stoi^r  how  once  Mr.  Hu&kin  was 
Elayiug  in  a  country-house,  and  how  the  gue^^ts  on  a  flue  summer  night  lell  to 
praising  Ihe  beauty  of  the  Moon,  whereupon  the  sage  abruptly  broke  in  upon 
their  eulogies  withthe  remark  ^'You  call  that  thing  beautiful  ?  Why  it*«  too 
absurdly  round  !  *'  It  is  posfliUe  that  the  Moon  has  never  quite  recovered  Ibis 
terrible  disparagement. 
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